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In  one  Volume,  large  crown  Svo.,  $2$#ag,es,  handsomely  bound, 

THE 

PARLOUR  MENAGERIE. 

WHEREIN  ARK  EXHIBITED,  IN  A  DESCRIPTIVE  AND  ANECDOTICAL  FORM, 

THE  HABITS,  THE  INSTINCT,  THE  NATURAL  PECULIARITIES,  AND  THE 

MYSTERIOUS  EXISTENCES  OF  THE 

Moxt  Interesting  ftottiom  of  the  Animal  ftttaixon. 

With  Fifty-six  Pages  of  Illustrations, 

CONTAINING  NEARLY  800  WOOD  ENGRAVINGS 


BY 


THOMAS  BEWICK,  JAMES  REIVELEY,  WILLIAM  HARVEY,  and  others. 


From  Professor  Owrn.CB., 

LL.D.,  &c. 


r.R.S.,   D.CJ.L., 


(Director  of  the  Natural   History  Department, 
British  Museum.) 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Parlour  Menagerie. 

"  The  early  lovse  of  Nature,  especially  as  mani- 
fested by  the  habits  and  instincts  of  Animals  to 
which  you  refer,  in  your  own  case,  is  so  common 
to  a  healthy  boy's  nature,  that  the  Parlour 
Menagerie,  a  work  so  singularly  full  of  interesting 
examples,  culled  from  so  wide  a  range  of  Zoology, 
and  so  fully  and  beautifully  illustrated,  cannot 
tail  to  be  a  favourite  with  the  rising  generation — 
and  many  succeeding  ones— of  Juvenile  Natural- 
ists. When  I  recall  the  'Description  of  390 
Animals '  (including  the  Cockatrice  and  all  Pliny's 
monsters)  which  fed  my  early  appetite  for  Natural 
History,  I  can  congratulate  my  grandchildren  on 
being  provided  with  so  much  more  wholesome 
food  through  your  persevering  and  discriminating 
labours.— Richard  Owen." 


"THE  PARLOUR  MENAGERIE"  is  well 
adapted  for  an  Occasional  Reading  Book,  for 
Schools  Libraries,  for  Dictation  Exercises,  and 
for  School  Prizes  or  Presentation,  etc. 


From  the  Right  Hon.  John  Bright,  M.P. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Parlour  Menagerie. 

' '  I  doubt  not  the  Parlour  Menagerie  will  prove 
very  interesting,  as  indeed  it  has  already  been 
found  to  be  by  those  of  my  family  who  have  read 
it-  I  hope  one  of  the  effects  of  our  better  public 
education  will  be  to  create  among  our  population 
a  more  humane  disposition  towards  what  we  call 
the  inferior  animals.  Much  may  be  done  by  im- 
pressing on  the  minds  of  children  the  duty  of 
kindness  in  their  treatment  of  animals,  and  I  hope 
this  will  not  be  neglected  by  the  teachers  of  our 

schools I  feel  sure  what  you  have  done 

will  bear  good  fruit. 


"December  13th,  1877." 


John  Bright." 


"THE  PARLOUR  MENAGERIE-  has 
been  approved  by,  and  supplied  to,  the  The 
School  Board  for  London,  the  Society  for 
the  Prevention  of  Cruelty  to  Animals,  and 
some  of  the  Purs  Literature  Societies.  It 
has  also  been  introduced  to  the  Ships  of  H.  M. 
Navy,  and  some  of  the  Regimental  Libraries. 


FOR  "OPINIONS  OF  THE  PRESS"  SEE  OVER. 


LONDON:     JOHN    HOGG,     15A,     PATERNOSTER    ROW; 

AND   ALL   BOOKSELLERS. 


OPINIONS  OF  THE  PRESS. 


From  the  Literary  World. 

We  have  never  seen  a  better  collection  of  anecdotes  and  descriptions  of  animals 
than  this,  and  it  has  the  great  advantage  of  numerous  and  admirable  woodcuts. 
Pictorial  illustrations  form  an  important  and  valuable  addition  to  any  such  collec- 
tion. Those  in  the  book  before  ns  are  of  remarkable  excellence.  They  are  the 
work  principally  of  Lake  Clennell,  a  distinguished  apprentice  of  Bewick,  who,  had 
not  disease  overthrown  his  powers,  while  he  was  still  in  the  prime  of  life,  might 
have  been  one  of  the  most  famous  animal  engravers  our  island  has  produced.  The 
habit  of  observation  is  one  of  the  most  valuable  a  child  can  possibly  form,  and  in 
no  way  can  its  attainment  be  more  effectually  promoted  than  by  putting  into  the- 
hand  of  the  child  good  woodcuts,  and  encouraging  him  to  draw  them.  Used  in 
this  way,  these  woodcuts  would  be  found  by  parents  to  confer  permanent  ad  van. 
toge  on  their  children.  They  are  likely  to  be  more  useful  than  steel  engravings 
would  be,  for  the  lines  are  not  fine  enough  to  drive  the  little  boy  or  girl  to  despair 
of  doing  anything  in  the  same  manner.  The  forms  of  the  animals,  and  more  par. 
ticularly  of  the  birds,  are  so  good  that  no  apprehension  need  be  entertained  of 
false  knowledge  being  conveyed  to  children  in  the  copying  of  them.  We  regard 
this  remark  as  of  some  importance,  for  we  have  seen  woodcuts  which  it  would 
have  positively  injured  a  child  to  copy.  .  .  We  highly  commend  the  spirit  which 
pervades  the  book,  a  spirit  intensely  alien  to  cruelty  of  every  kind.  A  great  deal 
of  care  and  trouble  has  evidently  been  devoted  to  the  compilation  of  this  book. 
On  the  whole  it  is  one  of  the  very  best  of  its  kind,  and  we  warrant  both  its  useful- 
ness and  acceptability. 

From  the  Publishers'  Circular." 

The  Parlour  Menagerie — a  thick  volume  of  natural  history  under  this  happy 
title — presents  the  young  folks  with  descriptive  anecdotes  of  the  animal  creation, 
with  more  than  three  hundred  wood-engravings.  Little  boys  and  girls  who  aro 
fond  of  natural  history  will  find  a  substantial  meal,  at  which  they  can  cut  and 
oome  again,  in  this  portly  and  interesting  volume. 

From  the  Sword  and  the  Trowel. 

The  object  of  the  Parlour  Menagerie  is  to  make  young  people  fond  of  living 
things,  and  prevent  the  formation  of  those  cruel  habits  which  are  still  so  prevalent,. 
bnt  which  would  soon  be  banished  if  children  were  better  instructed,  and  taught 
to  feel  kindly  towards  animals.  We  are  rather  rich  in  natural  hwtri^  literature, 
bnt  we  do  not  know  of  another  work  so  full  of  memorable  t»uwcdotes  calculated  to 
foster  kindly  habits.  The  engravings  are  in  iut>  style  of  Bewick,  and  really  exhibit 
the  animal  depict  d,  doing  so  all  the  better  because  no  scenery  is  placed  around  i& 
+r>  r!i«tr?c.»  c—  Attention.  Those  who  wish  to  make  a  superior  present  to  a  young- 
friend  would  find  this  a  very  suitable  book. 

From  the  Eoho. 

The  Parlour  Menagerie  combines  instruction  with  amusement.  The  illustrations, 
of  which  there  are  onwards  of  three  hundred,  are  very  carefully  executed. 

From  the  Ohuroh  Herald. 

The  Parlour  Menagerie,  handsomely  and  olosely  printed,  and  adorned  with  no 
less  than  three  hundred  woodouts,  is  one  of  the  most  oomplete  of  the  sort  we  have 
ever  oome  across.  It  describes  the  animals  depicted,  illustrating  their  instincts, 
powers,  and  characteristics,  in  plain  and  readable  language — so  that  we  obta  u 
*-»v'''n<?  of  the  nvwt  attractive  and  interesting  nature.  Some  of  the  anecdotes  are 
very  curious  and  telling,  and  will  be  full  of  interest  to  all  children.  Love  of 
animals  is  an  excellent  trait  in  a  ohild's  oharaoter,  and  oujrht  always  to  be  deepened 
and  strengthened.  We  can  cordially  reoomtnen  1  the  volume  as  handaonii),  well 
written,  attractive,  and  cheap.    It  is  most  suitable  as  a  present. 
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From   the    Nonconformist. 

Such  a  work  as  the  Parlour  Menagerie  is  of  value  if  it  be  comprehensive, 
authentic,  and  various  in  its  contents.  This  book  answers  to  these  conditions ;  bat 
it  does  more,  which  could  scarcely,  indeed,  be  avoided.  It  has  a  direct  tendenoy 
to  cultivate  kindly  feelings  towards  all  animals,  and  this  is  not  only  its  ten- 
denoy,  but  the  editor's  purpose.  Its  compilation  must  have  cost  great  trouble, 
for,  in  its  five  hundred  pages,  with  three  hundred  illustrations,  it  contains,  besides 
an  account  of  the  distinctive  characteristics  of  animals,  a  vast  varioty  of  anoc- 
dote.  Taking  it  all  in  all,  it  is  the  best  book  of  the  kind  that  we  have  soen, 
and  would  make  an  admirable  gift  to  boys.  Most  of  the  illustrations,  we  should 
add,  are  by  Luke  Clennell,  whose  genius  and  whose  fate  are  appropriately  noticed. 

From   the    Daily    News. 

Useful  as  well  as  amusing.    The  Parlour  Menagerie  gives  a  number  of  interest- 
ing illustrated  stories  on  the  habits,  resources,  and  instincts  of  animals. 

From   the    Sunday    School   World. 

The  whole  field  of  animated  nature  exercises  a  singularly  potent  sway  over  the 
youthful  mind,  and  what  children  call  a  "  book  of  animals,"  old  and  tattered  though 
it  bo — an  ancient  "  Baffon,"  perchance — is  often  found  to  be  their  most  cherished 
household  treasure.  Henoe  they  draw  their  first  notions,  too,  of  the  aspect  of 
other  countries,  where  the  strange  and  often  terrible  creatures  desoribed  have 
their  abodes ;  and  they  read  with  breathless  interest  the  narratives  of  wild  adven- 
ture gone  through  by  those  who  have  encountered  the  carnivorous  denizens  of 
plain  and  forest.  One  of  the  long-to-be  remembered  delights  of  youth  is  a  visit  to 
the  large  and  beautiful  gardens  of  the  Zoological  Society,  where  this  laudable  spirit 
of  curiosity  may  be  amply  gratified.  The  existence  of  this  natural  bent  being 
acknowledged,  the  wise  parent  and  instructor  will  take  care  to  foster  and  train  it 
in  the  right  direction ;  and  to  this  end  a  better  text-book  than  the  handsome 
volume  on  our  table  [the  Parlour  Menagerie']  could  hardly  be  found.  It  is  executed 
in  a  thoroughly  popular  fashion,  and  is  made  especially  interesting  by  a  prof  up?  en 
of  anecdotes  regarding  the  habits,  affections,  and  instincts  of  the  lower  creation. 
Of  this  faculty  of  "  instinct,"  as  it  is  commonly  called,  mwiy  woir  Irons  instances 
are  given,  tending  to  stimulate  that  spirit  of  inquiry  wnich  arises  in  the  philo- 
sophic mind,  and  leading  the  Christ  i***  f<>  hv?.  with  renewed  admiration  on  the 
taarvBllvjus  works  of  our  heavenly  Father.  When  we  state  that  the  illustrations 
are  from  the  pencils  of  some  of  the  best  artists  of  this  century,  enough  will  have 
been  said  to  show  the  value  of  the  work.  Its  pages  will  doubtless  enliven  many 
a  happy  family  circle. 

From  the  Standard. 

We  can  give  no  better  account  of  the  Parlour  Menagerie  than  that  met  with  on 
the  title-page,  which  tells  that  these  five  hundred  well-filled  pages  give, "  in  a 
descriptive  and  anecdotical  form,  the  habits,  the  resources,  and  the  mysterious 
instincts  of  the  more  interesting  portions  of  animal  creation.  With  upwards  of 
three  hundred  wood-engravings  by  Luke  Clennell,  William  Harvey,  and  others." 
It  is  enough  to  say  that  the  promise  thus  given  at  the  outsot  is  amply  fulfilled. 

From   the    Christian    Age. 

Our  young  readers,  and  the  boys  iu  particular,  will  long  have  reason  to  remem- 
ber the  old  year  of  1874,  or  the  new  year  of  1875,  if  some  good  friend  should  order 
the  bookseller  to  send  for  the  Parlour  Menagerie — a  handsomely-bound  volume  of 
over  five  hundred  pages,  giving  an  account, "  in  a  descriptive  and  anecdotical  form, 
of  the  habits,  the  resources,  and  the  mysterious  instincts  of  the  more  interesting 
portions  of  animal  creation."  It  contains,  moreover,  upwards  of  three  hundred 
wood  engravings.  Those  of  our  readers  who  have  juvenile  naturalists  among  their 
children,  for  whom  a  book  is  in  contemplation,  need  not  long  hesitate  as  to  what 
sort  of  a  work  will  please  in  the  presence  of  this  goodly  volume. 
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From    the    City    Press. 

The  Parlour  Menagerie  is  an  eminently  popular  volume.  The  editor  has  devoted 
much  labour  to  the  bringing  together  of  the  great  mass  of  interesting  and  trust- 
worthy information  the  work  contains.  The  illustrations,  which  are  very  numerous, 
were  chiefly  drawn  by  two  artists  who  were  pupils  of  Bewick,  and  have,  therefore, 
a  character  quite  their  own.  Anecdotes  are  scattered  freely  throughout  the 
volume,  which  furnishes  quite  a  fund  of  entertaining  and  instructive  matter. 

From    the    Christian    World. 

There  is  no  more  fascinating  study  than  that  of  zoology,  and  parents  are  not  a 
little  indebted  to  those  writers  and  publishers  who,  awakening  their  children's 
interest  in  it,  thus  enlarge  their  sympathies  and  quicken  their  powers  of  obser- 
vation. Everyone,  therefore,  must  be  glad  to  discover  such  an  invaluable  book 
as  the  Parlour  Menagerie,  by  which  young  minds  will  be  both  instructed  and 
amused.  Its  examples  range  through  innumerable  classes,  and  the  most 
striking  anecdotes  are  given  in  illustration  of  the  habits  and  instincts  of  tho 
animals  described.  On  almost  every  page  are  engravings  of  the  most  attractive 
character.  Altogether,  we  could  not  wish  for  a  more  useful  or  entertaining 
present  to  give  to  intelligent  boys  and  girls. 

From    the    Tablet. 

The  Parlour  Menagerie  will  delight  all  boys  and  girls  who  are  fond  of  animals. 
It  is  a  collection  of  anecdotes  of  the  habits,  resources,  and  instincts  of  all  the 
most  interesting  animals,  from  the  untamed  lion  of  Africa,  down  to  the  mite  of 
our  daily  "  Cheshire/' 

From    tho    Watchman. 

An  interesting  volume,  which  will  be  sure  to  charm  the  little  ones. 

From    tho    Guardian. 

The  Parlour  Menagerie  contains  a  complete  cyclopaedia  of  anecdotical  natural 
history  for  children,  with  an  excellent  index. 

From    the    Animal    World. 

The  Parlour  Menagerie  is  well-named.  Full  as  an  egg  of  information  and  most 
agreeable  reading  and  engravings,  where  before  was  there  such  a  menagerie  ? 
As  a  compilation  of  many  years'  study  and  toil,  it  shows  much  research  and  indus- 
try, and  equal  discrimination.  The  1,000  different  chapters  may  challenge 
comparison  for  conciseness  and  for  antipathy  to  fine  writing.  It  is  the  best  mena- 
gerie for  boys  that  a  father  can  buy,  for  it  is  inexpensive,  and  instead  of  promoting 
cruelty,  as  pet  collections  often  do,  it  encourages  kindness  by  the  interest  it  creates 
in  the  mind  of  the  reader.  It  is  within  the  reach  of  everyone,  and  everyone  ought 
to  read  it,  as  we  shall  often  be  tempted  to  do  again. 

From    the    Bookbuyers'    Guide. 

Will  form  an  admirable  present  for  the  young  of  either  sex. 

From    the    Sunday    School    Chronicle. 

The  Parlour  Menagerie  should  find  a  place  in  Sunday  school  libraries.  A  great 
number  of  our  Sunday  scholars,  at  all  events  in  London,  are  dreadfully  ignorant  on 
all  natural  history  subjects.  The  London  boy  has  an  eye  to  sparrows  from  a  cata- 
pultic  motive ;  and  he  knows  the  difference,  when  cooked,  at  all  events,  though  not 
perhaps  in  their  native  element,  between  a  bloater  and  a  haddock ;  but  much 
beyond  this  his  acquaintance  with  natural  history  is  very  limited.  This  book  will 
open  his  eyes,  and  in  an  easy,  pleasant  way. 
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THE   HABITS,  THE   RESOURCES, 

ANt> 

THE    MYSTERIOUS     INSTINCTS, 

OF  THE 

MORE  INTERESTING  PORTIONS  OF  ANIMAL  CREATION, 

SECOND  EDITION-. 


WITH   NEARLY  THREE  HUNDRED  WOOD*  ENGRAVIN* T.ft  BY  THOMAS  BEWICK, 
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"  Learn  from  the  Birds  whftpfckjd  the  due  k*bkf&fi .  _ .  r  \\\ 
Learn  from  the  Beasts  the- physic  of  the  Arid  ^v^  i ..  £\J>^ 
The  art  of  building  from  the'Bee  receive- ;  ~"~  — 

Learn  of  the  Mole  to  plough—the  Worm  fivwhWt." 

Popfs  K<t*ny  *h  Man. 
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f)ririrat*b  bg  fkrmi*ei*m, 

TO 

THE   RIGHT    HONOURABLE 

THE   BARONESS   BURDETT  COUTTS, 

PRESIDENT, 

AND  THE 

MEMBERS  OF  THE  LADIES'  COMMITTEE, 

OF  THJE 

Jlojjal  Sorictn  for  the  Prcbcntiou  nf  Crucltjj  to  Qnittutls. 


i. 


These  in  her  honour ! — hers  whose  generous  soul, 
Nor  difference  of  sect,  nor  creed  e'er  knows : 

But  with  an  open  hand,  from  open  heart, 
Her  golden  store  on  Suffering  Want  bestows  ! 


H. 


A  worthy  daughter  of  a  worthy  sire, 

Brave-souled  Burdett,  whose  voice  was  foremost  heard 
To  champion  the  weak  'gainst  Tyranny, 

Well  has  she  made  her  name  a  "  Household  word" 


m. 


Yon  tired  wayfarer  who  plods  along 
Beneath  the  sweltering  heat  of  noon-day  sun, 

Fainting, — her  bounteous  fountain-cup  espies, 
And  breathes  a  blessing  when  the  draught  is  done* 


; 
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IV. 


The  goaded  ox  o'er-driven,  parched  with  drought* 
From  side  to  side,  appealing  turns  his  eyes, 

Then  rushes  panting  to  her  drinking-troughs, 
And  draws  fresh  vigour  from  their  cool  supplies. 


v. 


Pour  forth,  sweet  nightingale,  thy  softest  strain 
Around  her  home,  who  late  thy  champion  stood : 

Let  Highgate  vales  re-echo  the  refrain, 
And  be  thy  song  of  Angela  the  Good  I 

VI. 

Nothing  so  insignificant,  so  weak, 

But  hath  in  her  considerate  care  a  part ; 

Nay  !  rather  weakness  is  a  passport  sure 
To  unlock  the  flood-gates  of  that  noble  heart. 

vn. 

And  ye  fair  Stars,  who  round  your  Planet  shine, 

And  Mercy  cause  to  "  breathe  like  man  new  made,"  • 

With  God-like  breath  of  Charity  divine  : 
Be  yours  our  Thanks,  and  ours  your  loving  Aid  I 

VIII. 

And  be,  0  Good  Samaritan,  thy  palm, 
This  guerdon  rich  all  coats  of  arms  above ; 

Not  tinselled  honours  from  a  monarch's  hand, 
But  heaven's  blessing  and  a  people's  love ! 

•  "  Measure  for  Measure/'  Act  IT.,  Scene  2. 
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Few  subjects  present  to  the  mind  of  an  intelligent  observer  a  more 
interesting  and  diversified  range  of  study  than  Natural  History. 
There  is  a  subtle  charm  in  the  attempt  to  penetrate  the  laws  which 
govern  the  unerring  but  almost  inscrutable  instincts  of  living 
beings ;  and  the  fascination  is  increased  by  a  study  of  those  points 
where  the  links  in  the  chain  become  nearly  imperceptible.  We 
are  encircled  by  creatures  possessing  organs  marvellously  adapted 
to  their  own  wants  and  to  ours ;  and,  whilst  we  make  much  of 
man's  personal  achievements,  we  are  apt  to  overlook  or  think  too 
little  of  the  exquisite  beauty  of  that  living  mechanism  which  the 
hand  of  a  bountiful  Creator  has,  in  wisdom  and  beneficence, 
brought  into  play. 

Interesting  and  beneficial,  however,  as  the  subject  is,  the  great 
majority  are  unable,  from  various  causes,  to  enter  minutely  on  the 
vast  field  opened  up  in  the  animal  world;  whilst  others,  who  have 
the  inclination,  at  the  outset  get  perplexed  and  discouraged  amid 
labyrinthine  divisions  and  an  intricate  scientific  nomenclature. 
One  of  the  most  laborious,  painstaking  naturalists  of  recent  times 
— the  late  Charles  Waterton — after  a  long  life,  and  with  large 
means  devoted  to  the  study,  gave  utterance  to  the  following  words : 
— "  I  candidly  avow  that  I  am  not  learned  enough  to  comprehend 
the  exact  meaning  of  many  newly-coined  words,  whilst  the  divi- 
sions and  subdivisions  of  species  in  the  birds  perplex  me  beyond 
measure,  and  ever  and  anon  make  me  as  angry  as  the  'fretful  por- 
cupine/ So  that,  when  I  have  managed  to  struggle  through  a  few 
chapters  of  modern  improvements  in  the  arrangement  and  nomen- 
clature of  animated  nature,  I  feel  none  the  better  for  the  labour." 

If,  then,  divisions  and  sub-divisions,  and  technical  phraseology, 
proved  stumbling-blocks  in  the  path  of  one  so  well  fitted  by  cul- 
ture, leisure,  and  habits  to  overcome  all  difficulties,  how  much  more 
annoying  must  such  things  prove  to  those  whose  avocations  pre- 
clude them  from  more  than  an  occasional  glance  at  the  subject. 

Here,  at  all  events,  it  is  right  to  state  that  neither  scientific  ar- 
rangement nor  nomenclature  has  been  adhered  to.     The  following 
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pages  consist,  in  %  great  measure,  of  an  attempt  to  draw  together 
a  mass  of  trustworthy  information — suggestive,  interesting,  or 
amusing — from  sources  not  confined  to  works  exclusively  devoted 
to  natural  history.  The  aim  throughout  has  been  to  provide 
"things  true,"  rather  than,  for  the  mere  sake  of  novelty,  "  things 
new  "  and  doubtful.  In  order,  as  for  as  possible,  to  attain  this,  the 
selection  has  been  made  from  quarters  where  there  was  reasonable 
ground  for  supposing  that  opportunity  and  painstaking  observa- 
tion qualified  the  narrators  for  giving  a  generally  accurate  account 
of  what  came  under  their  observation. 

In  presenting  a  collection  like  the  present,  it  was  thought  that 
variety  was  best  fitted  to  enlist  the  attention  of  the  general  reader 
in  some  department  or  other  of  the  wondrous  economy  of  nature. 
»  Hence,  in  hanging  these  cages  in  our  "  Menagerie,"  they  have 
been  so  interspersed  that,  should  one  fail  to  attract,  the  next, 
perhaps,  may  do  so. 

Let  it  not,  however,  for  an  instant  be  supposed  that  there  is  the 
slightest  attempt  here  to  dissuade  a  single  reader  from  the  prose- 
cution of  an  exact  study  of  natural  history.  On  the  contrary,  it 
is  the  intention,  as  it  is  the  belief,  that  such  a  volume  as  the  pre- 
sent may  prove  the  means  of  leading  some — it  is  hoped  many — to 
enter  minutely  upon  one  of  the  most  humanizing  of  all  the 
sciences.  Fortunately  there  is  no  lack  of  excellent  works  wherein 
all  necessary  scientific  aid  can  be  obtained,  and  many  of  the  sources 
referred  to  in  this  volume  will  prove  suggestive  to  the  inquirer. 

Whatever  question  may  be  raised  concerning  the  plan  here  fol- 
lowed, it  may  be  safely  urged  that,  unlike  some  other  studies, 
^ven  a  superficial  knowledge  of  natural  history  is  in  all  cases 
better  than  no  knowledge,  and  therefore  cannot  prove  a  "dangerous 
thing."  Seeing  that  we  are  all  more  or  less  surrounded  by  help- 
less creatures— useful,  beautiful,  or  curious — either  flitting  about 
in  the  joyous  freedom  of  nature,  affording  delight  to  the  eye  and 
music  to  the  ear,  or  held  captive  to  minister  to  our  wants  or  plea- 
sure, the  perusal  of  a  single  anecdote  may  be  the  means  of  re- 
minding the  thoughtless,  that,  in  common  with  man,  animals  are 
susceptible  of  kindness;  that,  when  placed  in  subserviency  to  our 
will,  they  suffer  and  pine  from  neglect;  and — let  this  never  be 
forgotten — that  they  are  keenly  alive  to  pain. 

In  many  cases  too  little  attention  is  devoted  by  parents  to  the 
repression  in  children  of  the  earliest  tendencies  to  cruelty  towards 
animals.    It  is  heedlessly  supposed  that  these  are  only  childish 
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acts,  which  the  experience  of  after-years  will  eradicate.  In  some 
instances  this  may  happen,  but  more  frequently  the  tendency  is 
quite  in  the  opposite  direction.  Let  any  one  attentively  note  the 
habits  of  two  boys,  one  of  whom  has  been  early  impressed  with 
the  duty  of  kindness  to  all  animals  under  our  care,  and  who,  as  a 
reward,  is  intrusted  with  the  special  protection  of  some  living 
thing,  be  it  only  a  rabbit  or  a  pigeon ;  while  the  other  is  per* 
mitted,  or  tacitly  encouraged,  to  torture  and  annoy  all  that  come 
within  his  reach.  Not  only  in  boyhood  is  the  difference  in  habits 
strikingly  discernible,  but,  as  a  general  rule,  the  after  career  of 
the  one  is  pervaded  by  a  spirit  of  loving-kindness,  and  a  desire  to 
promote  the  happiness  of  all  human  beings ;  that  of  the  other  is 
stamped  by  a  cruelty  towards  the  brute  creation,  which  not  un- 
frequently  extends  to  his  fellow-men.  In  proportion  as  the  heart 
and  intellect  are  cultivated  and  trained,  so  does  the  capacity  for 
deriving  pleasure  from  the  contemplation  of  nature  increase.  And, 
account  for  it  as  we  may,  it  is  not  going  beyond  what  every-day 
observation  proves,  to  state,  that  there  is  an  indescribable  some- 
thing in  the  human  eye  or  the  physiognomy,  whereby  some 
animals  detect,  at  a  glance,  the  character  of  the  persons  with 
whom  they  are  brought  into  contact — in  particular  individuals 
confidence  is  reposed,  while  others  are  shunned,  or,  where  the 
power  exists,  repelled. 

Many  remarkable  examples  are  given  in  these  pages  of  what  by 
some  has  been  called  "  reason,"  by  others  "  instinct."  If,  as  is 
generally  allowed,  reason  is  confined  to  man,  it  must  also  be 
allowed  that  reason  is  frequently  in  error,  while  instinct  is  un- 
erring; that  what  Are  known  as  the  inferior  animals  come  into 
existence  perfectly  fitted  to  exercise  the  miraculous  faculties  with 
which  they  are  endowed,  while  man  only  attains  the  summit  of 
his  ability  after  long  and  laborious  training.  Let  it  not,  then,  in 
the  pride  of  intellect,  be  forgotten  that  man  is  but  an  animal — one 
in  the  order  of  created  things,  gradually  proceeding  downwards 
from  infinity  to  the  living  atom  only  discernible  through  the 
microscope — dependent  for  his  existence  on  those  below  him  in 
the  scale  of  being.  Michelet  beautifully  remarks : — "  Man  could 
not  have  lived  without  the  bird,  which  alone  could  save  him  from 
the  insect  and  the  reptile ;  but  the  bird  had  lived  without  man. 
Man  or  no  man,  the  eagle  had  reigned  on  his  alpine  throne ;  the 
swallow  would  not  the  less  have  performed  her  yearly  migration; 
the  nightingale  had  still  chanted  in  the  forest  his  sublime  hymn." 
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That  the  truth  of  such  words  as  these  may  be  applied  to  the 
numberless  ways  in  which  the  "lordly  creature  "  man  is  aided  by 
those  below  him  in  the  scale  of  creation,  is  one  leading  object  in 
this  volume.  It  is  hoped  that  these  descriptions  of  the  singular 
and  mysterious  habits — the  marvellous  contrivances  and  resources 
— which  we  behold  in  the  animal  world,  may  be  the  means  of  ar- 
resting the  attention  of  those  who  have  hitherto  passed  over  such 
lessons  with  indifference ;  and  that  the  cheering  and  beneficial  in- 
fluences which  sympathy  and  kindness  cannot  Tail  to  impart,  may 
be  firmly  implanted  in  the  hearts  of  all  readers,  old  as  well  as  young. 

Sixty-six   of  the   Illustrations   throughout  the  volume  are 

Erinted  from  genuine  wood-blocks  engraved  by  Thomas  Bewick, 
aving  originally  been  used  in  some  of  the  Alnwick  publications, 
illustrated  by  that  distinguished  artist.  These  are  indicated  by 
an  asterisk  (*)  in  the  list  of  illustrations.  The  Birds  (with  but 
few  exceptions)  are  from  woodcuts  engraved  by  James  Reiveley, 
and  a  number  drawn  by  William  Harvey,  two  eminent  pupils  of 
Bewick.  Those  drawn  by  William  Harvey  were  engraved  by 
DalzieL  J.  H. 
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THE  DOG. 


"The  Almighty,  who  garo  Iho  dog  to  be  a  companion  of  out  pleasures  and  oik 
toils,  hath  invested  him  with  u  nature  noble  and  incapable  of  deceit.  He  forgeU 
neither  friend  nor  foe  ;  remembers,  unci  with  accuracy,  both  benefit  and  injury.  Jit 
hath  a  share  of  man's  intelligence  but  no  share  of  man's  falsehood.  You  may  bribe 
a  soldier  to  slay  a  man  with  his  sword,  or  a  witness  to  tako  life  by  false  accusal  ions, 
hut  you  cannot  make  a  hound  tear  his  benefactor.  He  is  tho  friend  of  man,  save 
when  man  iustlv  incurs  his  enmity." — Sir  Walter  Scoit. 

Mr.  Bell,  in  his  "  History  of  British  Quadruped?,"  states  that  tho 
period  at  which  the  domestication  of  tho  dog  first  took  place  is  wholly 
lost  in  tho  mist  of  antiquity.  The  earliest  mention  of  it  in  the 
Scriptures  occurs  during  the  sojourn  of  the  Israelites  in  Egypt :  "  But 
against  Israel  shall  not  a  dog  move  his  tongue."  It  is  again  mentioned 
in  the  Mosaic  law  in  a  manner  which  would  seem  to  show  that  they 
were  tho  common  scavengers  of  the  Israelitish  camp,  as  they  are  still  in 
iuany  cities  of  the  East :  "  Neither  shall  ye  eat  any  iiesh  that  is  torn  of 
Ihc  beasts  in  the  field,  yo  shall  cast  it  to  tho  dogs."  A  similar  office 
seems  to  be  repeatedly  alluded  to  in  the  course  o:'  the  Jewish  history  : 
"  Him  that  dieth  in  the  city  shall  the  dogs  eat,  and  him.  that  dieth  in 
the  fields  shall  the  fowls  of  the  air  eat ;"  a  common  cur.se,  it  would 
appear,  as  it  occurs  verbatim  on  no  less  than  three  separate  occasions 
iu  the  First  Book  of  Kings,  and  evidently  intimates  a  violent  and  dis- 
graceful death  without  tho  honours  of  sepulture. 

THE    HABITS    OF  THE    DOG,  AND   THE   PURrOSKS    TO   WHICH    Ufi    HAS 

BEEN  APPLIED  IN   VARIOUS   COUNTRIES. 

The  dog  is  the  only  animal  that  dreams,  and  he  and  the  elephant 
are  the  only  quadrupeds  that  understand  looks.  They  are  the  only 
animals  that,  besides  man,  feel  sorrow.  The  dog  is  tho  only  quadruped 
that  has  been  brought  to  speak.  Leihuits  hears  witness  to  a  hound  in 
Saxony  that  could  utter  distinctly  thirty  words,  lie  perspires  by  tho 
tongue ;  and  in  hot  countries,  such  as  Africa,  if  thrown  suddenly  into 
cold  water,  he  dies.  The  surest  way  to  drive  a  dog  mad  is  to  muzzle 
it,  and  thus  prevent  it  from  opening  its  mouth  or  lapping  water.  As 
to  the  weather,  it  is  a  vulgar  error  to  suppose  that  heat,  under  all  cir* 
cumstances,  will  bring  on  canine  madness.  If  the  animal  is  free  and 
has  access  to  water  it  will  not  do  so,  but  if  the  muzzle  is  used  tho 
chances  are  that  it  will  be  driven  mad. 

The  young,  or  whelps,  of  the  dog,  as  is  the  case  with  all  quadrupeds 
which  bring  forth  litters,  and  have  the  feet  divided  into  many  segments 
or  toes,  are  born  blind,  and  so  continue  for  ten  cr  twelve  days,  and  at 
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this  time  are  probably  deaf,  as  the  valves  of  the  ears  are  closed  till  the 
eyes  are  opened. 

The  turning  round  of  a  dog  before  lying  down  to  sleep  is  a  natural 
instinctive  habit,  derived  from  his  originally  wild  condition,  and  most 
remarkably  retained  in  a  domestic  state.  A  wild  dog  makes  his  bed 
among  long  grass,  and,  to  render  it  comfortable,  he  put*  down  his  nose, 
turns  round  several  times,  and  so  throws  down  the  grata  in  the  space  in 
which  he  turns,  then  lies  down  and  goes  comfortably  to  sleep.  There 
are  other  analogous  instances  of  the  retention  of  an  original  instinct  or 
habit  through  countless  generations.  Thus  the  common  sheep,  in  a 
state  of  nature,  seeks  safety  at  night  from  beasts  of  prey  upon  the 
mountain  tops.  The  domesticated  sheep  retains  the  instinctive  habit, 
although  the  necessity  for  it  no  longer  exists.  All  the  morning  it  may 
be  seen  feeding  with  its  head  down  hill,  and  as  regularly  ascending  in 
the  afternoon. 

In  many  cases,  by  the  sagacity,  memory,  and  determined  courage  of 
dogs,  thieves  and  murderers  have  been  brought  to  condign  punishment. 
Murder  has  been  prevented  by  the  dog,  who  seemed  to  penetrate  the 
design  of  the  intended  assassin,  and  applied  his  energies  to  frustrate 
the  attempt ;  and  they  are  said  to  have  refused  food  thrown  to  them  by 
the  murderers  of  Thomas  a  Becket.  They  have  been  taught  to  defend 
property,  to  recover  it  after  it  has  been  stolen,  and  to  steal  it.  Won- 
derful instances  are  recorded  of  the  keen  scent  of  these  animals. 

As  a  smuggler  the  dog  has  shown  great  sagacity.  He  scents  the 
custom-house  officer  who  is  on  the  watch  for  him,  and  attacks  him  or 
manoeuvres  to  escape  his  observation.  When  he  reaches  his  destination 
he  will  not  show  himself  till  he  has  first  ascertained  that  the  coast  is 
clear. 

Dogs  sometimes  combine  their  efforts.  Two  hunted  by  stealth. 
One  started  the  hare,  and  the  other,  concealed  behind  a  fence,  pounced 
upon  her  as  she  fled.  A  pointer  and  a  greyhound  joined  in  the  same 
way ;  the  pointer  found  the  game,  and  the  greyhound  used  his  speed  to 
catch  it-  Suspicion  falling  on  the  pointer,  a  chain  was  attached  to  him 
to  impede  his  movements,  but  it  was  discovered  that  he  still  enabled 
the  greyhound  to  hunt  as  before,  the  latter,  when  accompanying  him, 
carrying  the  chain  in  his  mouth  till  it  became  his  turn  to  take  up  the 
chase.  M.  Blaze  states  that  the  dog,  among  the  Hebrews,  as  he  was 
not  cloven  footed,  and  did  not  chew  the  cud,  was  deemed  an  unclean 
animal,  and  consequently  he  was  denied  the  honour  of  being  sacrificed. 
That  distinction,  however,  was  bestowed  upon  him  by  idolaters.  Dogs 
were  employed  by  the  Romans  in  their  armies,  and  were  sacrificed  to 
their  gods.  They  were  whipped  annually,  and  then  impaled,  because 
their  ancestors  had  slept  when  the  Gauls  attempted  to  seize  on  the 
Capitol.  The  dog  was  eaten  by  the  Greeks,  and  he  is  constantly 
fattened  on  vegetables  and  used  as  food  in  China.  In  Persia  dogs 
served  for  executioners,  and  culprits  doomed  to  die  were  by  them  torn 
to  pieces.  The  Siberian  dogs,  though  cruelly  treated,  are  let  loose  in  th* 
summer,  but  voluntarily  return  to  resume  their  sledge-drawing  labours  in 
the  winter.     In  a,  wild  state  they  form  l\iem»&\ea  Hx&o  \*.ra&  wAV\a& 
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the  boar  and  the  buffalo,  and  sometimes  the  tiger  and  the  lion.  In 
Egypt  the  dogs  are  numerous  They  form  associations,  and  confine 
themselves  to  particular  districts,  and  any  canine  adventurer  who 
intrudes  into  one  not  his  own  is  likely  to  be  torn  to  pieces.  They  drink 
while  running  by  the  Nile  to  escape  the  crocodiles.  When  those  of 
New  Orleans  wish  to  cross  the  Mississippi,  they  bark  at  the  river's 
edge  to  attract  the  alligators,  who  are  no  sooner  drawn  from  their 
scattered  haunts  and  concentrated  on  the  spot,  than  the  dogs  set  off  at 
full  speed,  and  plunge  into  the  water  higher  up  the  stream.  Dogs  have 
been  used  at  various  periods  as  beasts  of  draught.  In  Newfoundland 
heavy  loads  of  wood  and  provisions  are  obtained  by  their  exertions. 
In  Holland  they  are  fastened  in  pairs  to  a  small  waggon,  and  draw  vege- 
:  tables  and  other  light  substances  to  the  market.  In  Amsterdam  there 
are  regular  dog  ordinaries,  where,  as  soon  as  he  is  unharnessed  after  his 
journey,  he  receives  a  small  coin  from  his  master,  which  he  takes  in  his 
mouth  to  a  well  known  establishment  of  this  kind,  and  in  exchange  for 
his  money  is  provided  with  a  certain  portion  of  meat.  And  in  many 
country  places  he  is  taught  to  turn  the  spit  and  roast  the  meat  by  con- 
tinued exercise  in  a  kind  of  tread  wheel.  In  Lapland  dogs  are  killed 
for  their  skins,  and  in  many  countries  it  is  found  necessary  to  destroy 
them  on  account  of  their  numbers. 

To  Besist  thk  Attack  of  Dogs,— Homer  informs  us  that  the  fury  of  a 
dog  in  attacking  an  approaching  stranger  is  appeased  by  the  person 
sitting  down. 

"  Soon  as  Ulysses  near  the  enclosure  drew, 
With  open  mouths  the  furious  mastiffs  flew  j 
Down  sat  the  sage,  and  cautious  to  withstand, 
Let  fall  the  offensive  truncheon  from  his  hand,"— Tope. 

An  instance  of  this  is  given  in  "  Mure's  Journal  of  a  Tour  in  Greece 
and  the  Ionian  Islands."  At  Argos  one  evening,  at  the  table  of  General 
Gordon,  then  commanding  in  chief  in  the  Morea,  the  conversation  hap- 
pened to  turn  on  the  number  and  fierceness  of  the  Greek  dogs,  when 
one  of  the  company  remarked  that  he  knew  a  very  simple  expedient 
for  appeasing  their  fury.  Happening  on  a  journey  to  miss  his  road, 
and  being  overtaken  by  darkness,  he  sought  refuge  at  night  at  a  pas- 
toral  settlement  by  the  wayside.  As  he  approached  the  dogs  rushed 
out  upon  him,  and  the  consequences  might  have  been  serious  had  he  not 
been  rescued  by  an  old  shepherd,  the  Emuaeus  of  the  fold,  who  sallied 
forth,  and  finding  that  the  intruder  was  but  a  benighted  traveller,  after 
%  pelting  off  his  assailants,  gave  him  a  hospitable  reception  in  his  hut. 
His  guest  made  some  remark  on  the  watchfulness  and  zeal  of  his  dogs, 
and  on  the  danger  to  which  he  had  been  exposed  in  their  attack.  The 
old  man  replied  that  it  was  his  own  fault  for  not  taking  the  customary 
precaution  in  such  an  emergency, — that  he  ought  to  have  stopped  and 
sat  down  until  some  person  whom  the  animals  knew  came  to  protect 
him.  As  this  expedient  was  new  to  the  traveller,  he  made  some  further 
enquiries,  and  was  assured  that  if  any  person  in  such  a  predicament 
will  simply  seat  himself  on  the  ground,  laying  *&\d&  \\\%  ^^w^^ca  <& 
defence,  the  dogs  will  also  squat  in  a  circle  raown^  Yivdbl *— <W»  wkWk 
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as  he  remains  quiet  they  will  follow  his  example,  but  as  soon  as  he  rises 
and  moves  forward  they  will  renew  the  assault. 

The  foregoing  is  certainly  better  worth  trying,  and  more  likely  to 
be  successful  than  the  following  experiment  proved. 

Curran  and  the  Mastiff. — "  Curran  told  me,"  says  Sir  Jonah  Barring- 
ton,  "  with  infinite  humour  of  an  adventure  between  him  and  a  mastiff 
when  he  was  a  boy.  He  had  heard  somebody  say  that  any  person 
throwing  the  skirts  of  his  coat  over  his  head,  pooping  low,  holding  out 
his  arms,  and  creeping  along  backward,  might  frighten  the  fiercest  dog 
and  put  him  to  flight.  He  accordingly  made  the  attempt  on  a  miller's 
animal  in  the  neighbourhood,  who  would  never  let  the  boys  rob  the 
orchard,  but  found  to  his  sorrow  that  he  had  a  dog  to  deal  with  who 
did  not  care  which  end  of  a  boy  went  foremost  so  as  he  could  get  a  good 
bite  out  of  it.  '  I  pursued  the  instructions,'  said  Curran,  '  and,  as  I 
had  no  eyes  save  those  in  front,  fancied  the  mastiff  was  in  full  retreat ; 
but  I  was  confoundedly  mistaken,  for  at  the  very  moment  I  thought 
myself  victorious  the  enemy  attacked  my  rear,  and  having  got  a  reason- 
ably good  mouthful  out  of  it,  was  fully  prepared  to  take  another  before 
I  was  rescued.  Egad,  I  thought  for  a  time  the  beast  had  devoured  my 
entire  centre  of  gravity,  and  that  I  never  should  go  on  a  steady  per- 
pendicular again.'  *  Upon  my  word,  Curran/  said  I, l  the  mastiff  may 
have  left  you  your  centre,  but  he  could  not  have  left  much  gravity 
behind  him  among  the  bystanders/  " 

THE  ST.  BERNARD  DOG. 

This,  which  is  a  variety  closely  allied  to  the  Newfoundland  breed, 
has  been  trained  by  the  benevolent  monks  of  the  convent  near  the  top 
of  the  mountain  of  Great  St.  Bernard,  to  hunt  out  and  extricate  such 
unfortunate  travellers  as  may  have  been  buried  under  the  snow-drifts 
or  avalanches  while  attempting  the  neighbouring  dangerous  pass 
between  Switzerland  and  Savoy.  One  of  these  noble  animals  was 
decorated  with  a  medal  in  consequence  of  his  having  saved  at  dif- 
ferent times  the  lives  of  twenty-two  persons,  who  must  otherwise 
have  perished.  In  the  museum  of  Berne  is  still  preserved  the  stuffed 
skin  of  "  Barry,"  another  of  these  dogs,  together  with  the  bottle  and 
collar  which  he  wore  in  his  lifetime,  for  the  good  fathers,  with  a 
provident  care  to  afford  every  chance  of  escape  to  the  unfortunate 
traveller,  fasten  a  flask  of  spirits  about  the  neck  of  the  dog  before 
he  starts  on  his  search.  "Barry"  having  discovered  a  boy  (whose 
mother  had  been  destroyed  by  an  avalanche),  unhurt  and  asleep  in  the 
hollow  of  a  glacier,  and  almost  stiff  with  cold,  delivered  to  iiim  the 
bottle  suspended  from  his  neck,  and  when  the  boy  had  refreshed  him- 
self, he  found  means  to  persuade  and  prevail  upon  him  to  mount  on 
his  back,  and  thus  carried  the  little  fellow  to  the  gates  of  the  convent. 
This  clog  had  been  the  means  of  rescuing  from  death  upwards  of  forty 
persons  before  he  was  superannuated,  when  he  was  sent  to  pass  the 
remainder  of  his  days  on  a  pension  in  a  more  genial  climate. 

Rushes  to  the  Rescue  on  the  First  Appearance  of  Danger. — As  some 
lada  were  bathing  in  the  vicinity  of  London,  a  gentleman  happened  to 
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pass  the  spot  with  a  large,  handsome  dog  of  the  Mont  St.  Bernard 
breed.  The  animal  seemed  to  watch  with  much  anxiety  the  boys  in 
the  water,  and  when  he  saw  one  dive  down  beneath  it,  in  he  plunged, 
seized  him  gently  by  the  leg,  and  drew  him  to  the  shore.  The  lad 
was  not  in  the  least  hart,  but  rather  alarmed,  fancying  the  dog  meant 
him  an  injury ;  but,  in  truth,  the  noble  creature,  believing  he  beheld  a 
human  being  nearly  drowned,  only  rushed  into  the  water  to  save  him. 

* 

THE  NEWFOUNDLAND  DOG. 

Singular  Instance  of  Intelligence. — A  vessel,  says  Mr.  Youatt,  was  driven 
on  the  beach  at  Lydd,  in  Kent.  The  surf  was  rolling  furiously,  eight 
poor  fellows  were  crying  for  help,  but  not  a  boat  could  be  got  off  to 
their  assistance.  At  length  a  gentleman  approached  the  beach  accom- 
panied by  a  Newfoundland  dog.  He  directed  the  attention  of  the 
animal  to  the  vessel,  and  put  a  short  stick  into  his  mouth.  The 
intelligent  and  courageous  fellow  at  once  understood  his  meaning, 
sprang  into  the  sea  and  fought  his  way  through  the  waves.  He  could 
not,  however,  get  close  enough  to  the  vessel  to  deliver  that  with  which 
he  was  charged,  but  the  crew  joyfully  made  fast  a  rope  to  another  piece 
of  wood,  and  threw  it  towards  him.  He.  saw  the  whole  business  in  an 
instant ;  he  dropped  his  own  piece  and  immediately  seized  that  which 
had  been  cast  to  him,  and  then,  with  a  degree  of  strength  and  determi- 
nation almost  incredible,  he  dragged  it  through  the  surf  and  delivered  it 
to  his  master.  A  line  of  communication  was  thus  formed,  and  every 
man  on  board  was  rescued  from  a  watery  grave. 

Returns  with  tlie  Breeches.  —In  the  "  Sportsman's  Annual,"  it  is 
recorded  that  a  Suffolk  gentleman,  being  on  an  excursion  with  a  friend, 
and  having  a  Newfoundland  dog  also  accompanying  him,  the  animal 
soon  became  the  subject  of  conversation ;  when  his  master,  after  a  high 
eulogium  upon  his  perfections,  assured  his  friend  that  the  dog  would, 
upon  receiving  the  order,  return  and  fetch  any  article  left  at  any  distance 
behind.  To  confirm  this  assertion,  a  marked  shilling  was  put  under  a 
large  square  stone  by  the  roadside, — having  been  previously  shown  to 
the  dog.  The  two  friends  then  rode  for  three  miles,  when  the  dog 
received  his  master's  signal  to  return  for  the  shilling  he  had  seen  put 
under  the  stone.  The  dog  turned  back,  and  the  gentlemen  rode  on  and 
reached  home ;  but  to  their  surprise  and  disappointment,  the  hitherto 
faithful  messenger  did  not  return  during  the  day.  It  afterwards  appeared 
that  he  had  gone  to  the  place  where  the  shilling  was  deposited,  but  the 
stone  being  too  large  for  his  strength  to  remove,  he  had  staid  howling 
at  the  place  till  two  horsemen,  riding  by,  and  attracted  by  his  seeming 
distress,  stopped  to  look  at  him ;  when  one  of  them  alighting  removed 
the  stone,  and  seeing  the  shilling  put  it  into  his  pocket,  not  at  the  time 
conceiving  it  to  be  the  object  of  the  dog's  search.  The  dog  followed 
their  horses  for  twenty  miles,  remained  undisturbed  in  the  room  where 
they  supped,  followed  the  chamber-maid  into  the  bed-room,  and  secreted 
himself  under  one  of  the  beds.  The  possessor  of  the  shilling  hung  his 
breeches  up  by  the  bed-side ;  but  when  the  travellers  were  both  asleep, 
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the  dog  took  the  garment  in  his  mouth,  and,  leaping  out  of  tht 
window,  which  was  left  open  on  account  of  the  sultry  heat,  reached  th* 
house  of  his  master  at  four  o'clock  in  the  morning,  with  the  prize  he 
had  made  free  with,  and  in  the  pockets  of  which  were  found  a  watch 
and  money,  that  were  returned  upon  being  advertised  ;  when  the  whole 
mystery  was  mutually  unravelled,  to  the  admiration  of  all  parties. 

Rover  and  the  Cat. — The  captain  of  a  vessel  trading  between  Nova 
Scotia  and  Greenock  had  a  large  Newfoundland  dog  which  faithfully 
attended  him  on  his  voyages.  On  one  occasion,  the  captain  brought 
from  Halifax  a  beautiful  cat,  which  formed  a  particular  acquaintance 
with  Rover;  and  these  two  animals  of  such  different  natures  were 
almost  inseparable  during  the  passage.  On  arriving  at  Greenock,  the 
cat  was  presented  by  the  captain  to  a  lady  of  his  acquaintance,  who 
resided  nearly  half  a  mile  from  the  quny,  in  whose  family  she  remained 
for  several  weeks,  and  was  occasionally  visited  by  her  friend  and  fellow- 
passenger,  Rover,  who  seemed  not  a  little  displeased  at  the  separation 
which  had  taken  place  between  them.  On  the  day,  however,  when  the 
ship  was  to  leave  the  port  for  another  voyage,  the  usual  bustle  on  board 
gave  Rover  a  hint  of  what  was  going  on,  and  he  decided  on  his  course 
of  conduct  without  delay.  He  jumped  on  shore,  made  his  last  visit  to 
puss,  seized  her  in  his  teeth,  much  to  her  astonishment,  and  carried  he* 
through  the  streets  to  the  quay,  just  as  the  ship  was  about  hauling  off. 
He  made  a  spring,  cleared  the  gunwale,  and  fairly  shipped  his  feline 
friend  in  good  order  and  well- conditioned,  in  and  upon  the  good  ship 
Nancy,  of  Greenock ;  and  then  ran  to  his  master,  wagging  his  tail  as  if 
entreating  that  she  might  remain  on  board. 

The  Chiltfs  Protector, — One  night,  in  Hamilton,  Canada,  a  man  found 
a  little  child  of  six  or  seven  years  of  age,  weeping  bitterly  in  the  street, 
attended  by  a  Newfoundland  dog,  which  ever  and  anon  lay  down  beside 
the  child,  and  attempted  to  pacify  him  by  licking  his  face.  The  man 
took  the  child  home,  and  with  humanity  and  care  made  a  bed  for  the 
little  fellow,  the  dog  testifying  its  delight  by  jumping  about  the  room 
and  licking  the  host  and  child  alternately.  During  the  night,  however, 
the  farmer  had  occasion  to  go  into  the  room,  but  the  moment  he 
crossed  the  threshold,  the  dog,  formerly  so  docile,  became  furiously 
enraged  and  drove  him  back.  Neither  coaxing  nor  scolding  were  of 
any  avail ;  when  early  in  the  morning  another  member  of  the  family 
attempted  to  enter,  ne  too  was  compelled  to  decamp,  not,  however, 
until  he  had  broken  a  chair  in  pieces  over  the  dog.  Finding  it  im- 
possible either  to  get  into  the  room,  to  coax  the  animal  out,  or  to 
awaken  the  child,  the  host  then  procured  assistance,  and  an  entry  was 
effected  simultaneously  by  the  door  and  window.  Still  the  dog  remained 
resolute.  He  would  permit  no  one  to  approach  the  child ;  and  not 
until  he  had  been  beaten  severely  with  sticks  could  he  be  driven  out  of 
the  house.  This  being  at  last  effected,  the  dog  started  off  rapidly,  but 
in  the  course  of  a  couple  of  hours  returned,  accompanied  by  the  child's 
mother,  jumped  into  the  room,  and  joyfully  licked  and  fondled  its  little 
companion.  With  difficulty,  even  then  could  the  dog  be  prevented  from 
flying  at  thosd  who  had  been  compelled  in  self-defence  to  beat  and  drirO 
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him  from  the  house.  The  mother  had  been  in  search  of  her  child  all 
night  without  success,  and  when  crossing  a  common  in  the  morning,  she 
saw  the  dog  following  her  at  the  top  of  its  speed.  The  faithful  animal, 
on  reaching  its  mistress,  immediately  caught  her  by  the  dress  and 
pulled  her  in  the  direction  of  the  town.  The  mother,  aware  of  the 
intelligence  of  the  animal,  and  knowing  that  it  had  accompanied  the 
child  when  he  strayed  from  home,  followed,  in  the  certainty  that  she 
would  be  taken  to  her  lost  one,  whether  dead  or  alive. 

The  Butcher  Outdone. — A  Newfoundland  dog  belonging  to  a  gentle- 
man in  Halifax,  Nova  Scotia,  was  in  the  habit  of  going  every  morning 
with  a  penny  in  his  mouth  to  the  same  butcher's  shop,  and  purchasing 
his  own  breakfast;  but  it  happened  one  morning  that  the  shop  was 
closed,  and  off  he  started  for  another,  nearest  to  his  favourite  resort. 
There  he  deposited  his  money  upon  the  block,  and  smacked  his  chops 
for  breakfast,  as  usual ;  but  the  butcher,  instead  of  meeting  the  demand 
of  his  customer,  brushed  the  coin  into  the  till,  and  drove  the  dog  out  of 
the  shop.  The  next  morning,  when  his  master  furnished  him  with  the 
usual  coin  for  the  purchase  of  breakfast,  the  dog  instead  of  going  where 
he  had  been  accustomed  to  trade,  went  directly  to  the  shop  from 
whence  he  had  been  so  unceremoniously  ejected  the  day  before,  laid  his 
penny  upon  the  block,  and  with  a  growl  as  much  as  to  say  :  "  You  don't 
play  any  more  tricks  upon  travellers,"  placed  his  paw  upon  the  penny. 
The  butcher  not  liking  to  risk,  under  such  a  demonstration,  the  per- 
petration of  another  fraud,  immediately  tendered  him  a  slice  of  meat, 
and  was  about  to  appropriate  the  penny,  as  he  had  done  the  day  previous, 
to  his  own  coffer ;  but  the  dog,  quicker  than  he  was,  bolted  the  meat  at 
one  gulp,  seized  the  penny  again  in  his  mouth,  made  off  to  the  shop 
of  his  more  honest  acquaintance,  and  by  the  purchase  of  a  double  break- 
fast, made  up  for  his  previous  fast. 

Becomes  Jealous  and  Drowns  the  Pet  Lamb. — Mr.  Charles  Davis,  hunts- 
man of  Her  Majesty's  staghounds,  informed  Mr.  Jesse  that  a  friend  of 
his  had  a  fine  Newfoundland  dog,  who  was  a  great  favourite  with  the 
family.  While  this  dog  was  confined  in  the  yard,  a  pet  lamb  was  given 
to  one  of  the  children,  and  which  the  former  soon  discovered  to  be 
sharing  a  great  portion  of  those  caresses  which  he  had  been  in  the  habit 
of  receiving.  This  circumstance  produced  so  great  an  effect  on  the  poor 
animal  that  he  fretted,  and  became  extremely  unwell,  and  refused  to 
eat.  Thinking  that  exercise  might  be  of  use  to  him,  he  was  let  loose. 
No  sooner  was  this  done,  than  the  dog  watched  the  opportunity,  and 
seized  the  lamb  in  his  mouth.  He  was  seen  conveying  it  down  a  lane, 
about  a  quarter  of  a  mile  from  his  master's  house,  at  the  bottom  of  which 
the  Thames  flowed.  On  arriving  at  the  water,  he  held  the  lamb  under 
it  till  it  was  drowned,  and  thus  effectually  got  rid  of  his  rival.  On 
examining  the  lamb,  it  did  not  appear  to  have  been  bitten  or  otherwise 
injured ;  and  it  might  also  be  supposed  that  the  dog  had  chosen  tho 
easiest  death  in  removing  the  object  of  his  dislike. 

Courage  and  Kindness. — Craven,  in  speaking  of  himself,  says  he 
possessed  a  dog  of  this  species,  and  which  upon  a  night  attack  of  some 

burglars,  broke  his  chain,  scoured  through  a  long  yard  in  which  he 
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was  kept,  and  taking  an  enormous  leap  upwards,  caught  hold  of  a  fellow 
by  the  tail  of  his  coat,  who  was  entering  the  window  of  a  conservatory 
on  the  first  floor,  and  brought  down  the  flaps  between  his  teeth.  Nor 
did  this  trophy  content  him,  for,  utterly  disdaining  a  bit  of  poisoned 
meat  thrown  at  him,  he  pointed  and  yelped  at  the  thief  till  the  alarm 
was  given  and  the  fellow  discovered.  The  same  dog  permitted  a  robin 
through  a  whole  winter  to  take  shelter  in  his  den.  It  was  a  most 
singular  spectacle  to  witness  ;  for  so  much  familiarity,  and,,  as  it  seemed, 
affection,  grew  up  between  them,  that  while  the  robin  hopped  and  chirped 
about  between  his  shaggy  paws,  or  upon  his  head  and  body,  our  New- 
foundland would  stand  or  lie  perfectly  still,  his  small  brown  eyes 
winking  and  blinking,  and  his  well-clothed  tail  gently  wagging  to  and 
fro  with  satifaaction.  A  feat  of  this  dog  deserves  commemoration.  A 
boy  belonging  to  the  house  had  not  returned  home  at  the  usual  hour,  to 
the  great  alarm  of  his  mother.  The  dog  seemed  to  share  in  the  general 
disturbance,  followed  the  servant  sent  in  one  direction  to  seek  out  the 
truant,  but  soon  distanced  and  lost  sight  of  him,  and  was  the  first  to 
discover  the  boy's  apparel  on  the  water's  edge,  and  a  few  minutes  after, 
in  the  river,  the  boy  himself,  who  was  then  sinking.  The  noble  animal 
plunged  in  and  rescued  the  child,  who,  it  appeared,  had  run  off  with  his 
elder  brother's  corks,  and  being  of  a  determined  and  independent 
character,  had  ventured  to  swim  by  himself.  At  the  moment  of  the 
dog's  approach,  he  had  got  embarrassed  and  entangled  in  his  machinery, 
and  must  certainly  have  been  drowned  but  for  the  timely  assistance, 

THE  SHEPHERD'S  POO. 

An  Incident  during  the  Morayshire  Floods. — In  an  island  on  the  river 
Conon,  near  to  Brahan  Castle,  about  two  hundred  sheep  were  pasturing, 
so  that  when  the  swelling  river  changed  the  low  lying  land  into  a  deep 
swamp,  all  were  in  imminent  danger  of  being  drowned  ;  there  was  no 
possibility  of  reaching  them  ;  and  in  this  dilemma  a  faithful  collie  was 
sent  for,  and  told  that  the  sheep  required  his  aid.  The  hardy  beast 
soon  breasted  the  billows,  entered  the  island,  and  tearing  down  a  portion 
of  the  enclosure  that  penned  in  the  flock  he  drove  them  to  the  only 
safe  spot  which  the  water  did  not  reach,  keeping  watch  and  ward  around 
them  for  two  days,  until  the  river  subsided  low  enough  to  make  the 
fords  passable. 

The  Ettrick  Shepherd  on  the  Collie. — In  proof  of  his  belief  that  dogs- 
know  what  is  said  on  matters  in  which  they  are  interested,  the  shepherd 
relates  that  on  one  occasion  he  happened  to  say  in  presence  of  his  dog, 
"  I  am  going  to  Bowerhope  for  a  fortnight,  but  I  will  not  take  Hector 
with  me,  for  he  is  constantly  quarrelling  with  other  dogs."  Hector  wag 
absent  next  morning,  and  when  his  master  reached  Bowerhope,  there  he 
found  his  dog  sitting  on  a  knoll,  waiting  his  arrival.  Hector  had  crossed 
a  flooded  river  to  reach  the  place  where  he  was  seated.  On  another 
occasion,  seven  hundred  lambs  which  the  shepherd  had  under  his 
charge,  broke  away  in  the  middle  of  the  night,  and  scampered  off  in  three 
different  parties  across  the  hills,  in  spite  of  all  that  the  shepherd  and 
his  assistant  eould  do  to  keep  them  together;     "  Sirrah/'  tried  the 
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shepherd  to  his  dog,  "  they're  awa."  The  night  was  so  dark  that  ho 
did  not  see  the  dog,  but  the  faithful  animal  heard  his  master's  words, 
and  he  immediately  set  off  in  quest  of  the  flock.  "Meanwhile,  the  shep- 
herd and  his  companion  spent  the  night  in  traversing  the  hills  for  miles 
found,  but  could  neither  see  the  flock  nor  the  dog.  On  their  way  home 
in  the  morning,  however,  they  discovered  the  lambs  at  tho  bottom  of  a 
deep  ravine,  and  the  dog  standing  in  front  of  them  looking  all  round 
for  some  relief,  but  standing  true  to  his  charge.  Not  one  lamb  of  the 
whole  flock  was  missing. 

Corroborative  of  tho  above,  a  shepherd  told  his  dog  to  conduct  M. 
Blaze  to  a  place  at  some  distance,  and  tho  instructions  were  faithfully 
followed. 

Shrewd  Selection. — In  the  summer  of  1836,  several  of  the  sheep  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Ard  Stinchar,  were  affected  with  the  maggot  in  the 
skin,  to  rid  them  of  which  it  is  necessary  to  cut  off  the  wool  over  the 
part  attacked,  and  apply  a  small  quantity  of  tobacco  juice  or  somo  other 
liquid.  For  this  purpose  a  shepherd  set  off  to  the  hill  ono  morning, 
accompanied  by  Laddie,  his  faithful  collie.  Arrived  among  tho  flock, 
the  shepherd  pointed  out  a  maggoty  sheep,  and  making  the  accustomed 
signal  for  the  dog  to  capture  it,  lie  speedily  did  so  by  laying  her  sprawling 
on  her  back,  and  gently  holding  her  down  till  the  arrival  of  her  keeper, 
who  proceeded  to  clip  off  a  portion  of  her  wool,  and  apply  the  healing 
balsam.  During  the  operation,  Laddie  continued  to  gaze  on  the  operator 
with  close  attention,  and  the  sheep  having  been  released,  ho  was  directed 
to  capture  in  succession  two  or  three  more,  which  underwent  similar 
treatment.  Tho  sagacious  animal  had  now  become  initiated  in  the 
mysteries  of  his  master's  proceeding,  for  off  he  set  unbidden  through  the 
flock,  and  picked  out  with  unerring  precision  those  sheep  which  were 
affected  with  maggot  in  the  skin,  and  held  them  clown  until  tho  arrival 
of  his  master,  who  was  thus  saved  a  deal  of  trouble,  and  the  operation 
of  clipping  and  smearing  most  materially  facilitated. 

An  Execution  Prevented  by  a  Dog. — It  is  related  in  the  "  Naval  and 
Military  Sketch  Book,"  that  when,  in  the  year  1758,  the  English  made 
an  attack  on  St.  Malo,  it  was  deemed  necessary  that  a  communication 
should  be  kept  up  with  the  troops  in  the  interior.  A  French  shepherd 
was  compelled  to  act  on  the  occasion  as  guide  to  the  Coldstream  Guards, 
and  by  this  guide  they  were  purposely  misled.  The  late  General,  then 
Colonel  Vernon,  ordered  him  to  be  hanged.  That  officer  used  to  say 
that  he  never  witnessed  a  more  affecting  sight  than  tho  efforts  made  by 
the  shepherd's  dog  to  interrupt  the  men  when  they  proceeded  to  put  the 
rope  round  his  master's  neck.  The  executioner  hail  no  small  difficulty 
in  managing  to  keep  the  affectionate  animal  off,  though  assisted  by  two 
drummers,  who  enjoyed  the  reputation  of  having  been  practised  dog- 
stealers  in  Westminster.  "But,"  added  the  General,  "John  Bull  is  a 
poor  creature  when  it  comes  to  the  pinch.  I  could  not  find  it  in  my 
heart  to  put  the  stubborn  fellow  to  death  for  his  patriotism,  and  after 
well  frightening  him,  and  almost  breaking  Ids  heart  by  threatening  to 
have  his  dog  destroyed,  I  let  him  go,  and  the  faithful  creature  with 
him/' 
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The  Lost  Child. — A  shepherd  who  inhabited  one  of  those  valleys  or 
glens  which  intersect  the  Grampian  mountains,  in  one  of  his  excursions 
to  look  after  his  flock,  happened  to  carry  along  with  him  one  of  his 
children,  an  infant  of  three  years  old.  After  traversing  his  pastures 
for  some  time,  attended  by  his  dog,  the  shepherd  found  himself  under 
the  necessity  of  ascending  a  summit  at  some  distance  to  have  a  more 
extensive  view  of  his  range.  As  the  ascent  was  too  fatiguing  for  the 
child,  he  left  him  on  a  small  plain  at  the  bottom,  with  strict  injunctions 
not  to  stir  from  it  till  his  return  Scarcely,  however,  had  he  gained  the 
summit  when  the  horizon  was  darkened  by  one  of  those  impenetrable 
mists  which  frequently  descend  so  rapidly  amidst  these  mountains,  as, 
in  the  space  of  a  few  minutes,  almost  to  turn  day  into  night.  The 
anxious  father  instantly  hastened  back  to  find  his  child ;  but,  owing  to 
the  unusual  darkness  and  his  own  trepidation,  he  unfortunately  missed 
his  way  in  the  descent.  After  a  fruitless  search  of  many  hours  he  dis- 
covered that  he  had  reached  the  bottom  of  the  valley,  and  was  near  his 
own  cottage.  To  renew  the  search  that  night  was  equally  fruitless  and 
dangerous ;  he  was  therefore  compelled  to  go  home,  although  he  had 
lost  both  his  child  and  his  dog,  who  had  attended  him  faithfully  for 
many  years.  Next  morning,  by  break  of  day,  the  shepherd,  accom- 
panied by  a  band  of  his  neighbours,  set  out  in  search  of  his  child,  but, 
after  a  day  spent  in  fruitless  fatigue,  he  was  at  last  compelled  by  the 
approach  of  night  to  descend  from  the  mountain.  On  returning  to  his 
cottage  he  found  that  the  dog,  which  he  had  lost  the  day  before,  had 
been  home,  and,  on  receiving  a  piece  of  oatmeal  cake,  had  instantly 
gone  off  again.  For  several  successive  days  the  shepherd  renewed  his 
search  for  his  child,  and  still,  on  returning  home  disappointed  in  the 
evening,  he  found  that  the  dog  had  been  home,  and  on  receiving  his 
usual  allowance  of  cake  had  instantly  disappeared.  Struck  with  this 
singular  circumstance,  he  remained  at  home  one  day,  and  when  the  dog, 
*s  usual,  departed  with  his  piece  of  cake,  he  resolved  to  follow  him  and 
iind  out  the  cause  of  this  strange  procedure.  The  dog  led  the  way  to 
a  cataract  at  some  distance  from  the  spot  where  the  shepherd  had  left 
his  child.  The  bank  of  the  cataract  almost  joined  at  the  top,  yet  sepa- 
rated by  an  abyss  of  immense  depth,  presented  that  appearance  which 
so  often  astonishes  and  appals  the  travellers  that  frequent  the  Grampian 
mountains.  Down  one  of  those  rugged  and  almost  perpendicular 
descents  the  dog  began  without  hesitation  to  make  his  way,  and  at  last 
disappeared  by  entering  into  a  cave,  the  mouth  of  which  was  almost 
level  with  the  torrent.  The  shepherd  with  difficulty  followed,  but  on 
entering  the  cave  what  were  his  emotions  when  he  beheld  his  infant 
eating  with  much  satisfaction  the  cake  which  the  dog  had  just  brought 
him  ;  while  the  faithful  animal  stood  by,  eyeing  his  young  charge  with 
the  utmost  complaisance.  From  the  situation  in  which  the  child  was 
found,  it  appeared  that  he  had  wandered  to  the  brink  of  the  precipice, 
and  then  either  fallen  or  scrambled  down  till  he  reached  the  cave. 
The  dog,  by  means  of  his  scent,  had  traced  him  to  the  spot,  and  after- 
wards prevented  him  from  starving  by  giving  up  to  him  his  own  daily 
allowance.    He  appears  never  to  have  quitted  the  child  by  night  oj 
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day,  except  when  it  was  necessary  to  go  for  food,  and  then  he  was 
always  seen  running  at  full  speed  to  and  from  the  cottage. 

THE  BLOODHOUND.**  .  - 

A  British  bloodhound  of  pure  blood  is  now  comparatively  rare,  and 
is  kept  only  as  an  object  of  ornament  and  curiosity.  He  is  eompact, 
muscular,  and  strong;  his  height  is  about  twenty-eight  inches.  His 
prevailing  colour  is  a  reddish  tan,  gradually  darkening  from  the  sides 
to  the  back,  and  thero  becomes  blackish.  His  forehead  is  broad,  his 
face,  towards  the  muzzle,  is  narrow.  His  nostrils  are  wide  and  fully 
developed ;  his  ears  are  large  and  pendulous ;  his  tail  is  long ;  his 
aspect  is  sagacious  and  calm,  and  his  voice  is  deep,  sonorous,  and  pow- 
erful. Previous  to  the  union  of  the  English  and  Scottish  crowns 
great  numbers  of  bloodhounds  were  kept  by  the  warrior  population  of 
the  borders,  and  employed  in  feuds  against  moss-troopers,  and  even 
against  princes,  and  under  the  name  of  sleuth-hounds  they  mingle  in 
the  romantic  story  of  Bruce,  of  Wallace,  and  of  many  a  border  chief- 
tain. The  bloodhound  of  Cuba  closely  resembles  the  old  British  blood- 
hound in  habits  and  instinct,  but  very  considerably  differs  from  him 
in  shape.  This  animal  is  still  employed  by  the  Cubans  to  pursue 
felons  and  murderers. 

Scent  of  t/ie  bloodhound. — Wonderful  instances  are  recorded  of  the 
keen  scent  of  these  animals.  Six  hundred  were  sent  by  Queen  Eliza- 
beth with  the  army  of  Essex  to  Ireland,  and  they  were  of  great  service 
to  the  Spaniards  opposed  to  the  Indians  on  their  first  discovery  of 
America.  In  1775  they  were  about  to  be  used  against  the  Maroons 
in  Jamaica,  but  the  latter,  hearing  of  their  approach,  surrendered,  and 
rendered  having  recourse  to  such  means  unnecessary.  It  was  by  such 
means  that  the  Duke  of  Monmouth  was  discovered  concealed  in  a  ditch 
after  the  battle  of  Sedgemoor. 

A  person  of  quality,  to  make  trial  whether  a  young  bloodhound  was 
well  instructed,  caused  one  of  his  servants  to  walk  to  a  town  four 
miles  off,  and  then  to  a  market-town  three  miles  further.  The  dog, 
without  having  seen  the  man  ho  was  to  pursue,  followed  him  by  the 
scent,  notwithstanding  the  multitude  of  market  people  that  went  along 
the  same  way,  and  of  travellers  that  had  occasion  to  cross  it;  and 
when  the  bloodhound  came  to  the  chief  market-town  he  passed  through 
the  streets  without  taking  notice  of  any  of  the  people  there,  and  left 
Dot  till  he  had  gone  to  the  house  where  the  man  he  sought  rested 
himself,  and  found  him  in  an  upper  room,  to  the  wonder  of  those 
that  followed  him* 

*  THE  MASTIFF.87 

British  mastiffs  were  so  famous  among  the  Eomans,  that  their 
emperors  appointed  an  officer  in  this  island  to  train  them  for  th6 
combats  of  the  amphitheatre.  Three  of  these  dogs,  so  trained,  were 
esteemed  a  match  for  a  bear,  and  four  for  a  lion.  An  experiment,  how- 
ever, was  made  in  the  Tower  of  London  by  King  James  I.,  from  which 
it  appeared  that  three  mastiffs  conquered  this  noble  animal.    Two  of 
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them  were  disabled  in  the  conflict,  but  the  third  forced  the  lion  to 
seek  his  safety  in  flight.  The  British  mastiffs  were  also  educated  for 
war,  and  were  employed  by  the  Gauls  in  their  battles. 

Clever  Detection  of  a  Thief — An  English  gentleman  went  to  Vaux- 
hall  gardens  (France)  with  a  large  mastiff,  which  was  refused  admit- 
tance, and  the  gentleman  left  him  in  the  care  of  the  guards  who  were 
placed  there.  The  Englishman,  some  time  after  he  had  entered, 
returned  to  the  gate  and  informed  the  guards  that  he  had  lost  his 
watch,  telling  the  serjeant  that  if  he  would  permit  him  to  take  in  the 
dog  he  would  soon  discover  the  thief.  His  request  being  granted,  the 
gentleman  made  motions  to  the  dog  signifying  what  he  had  lost.  The 
dog  then  traversed  the  gardens,  till  at  last  he  laid  hold  of  a  man  who, 
on  being  searched,  was  discovered  to  have  seven  watches  in  his  pockets. 
What  is  more  remarkable,  the  dog  possessed  such  a  perfection  of 
instinct  as  to  take  his  master's  watch  from  the  other  six  and  carry  it 
to  him. 

A  Deliberate  and  Benevolent  Rescue. — The  following  is  given  on  the 
authority  of  a  gentleman  residing  in  Dorchester,  Massachusetts  :  "  We 
have  a  fine  dog  of  the  mastiff  breed,  who  takes  great  interest  in  all 
home  affairs,  and  he  seems  to  think  that  the  poultry,  of  which  we  keep 
a  great  many,  are  under  his  especial  protection,  and  woe  to  the  unlucky 
rat,  cat,  or  skunk  who  dares  venture  within  the  precincts  of  the  yard. 
One  morning  I  was  in  my  room,  and  hearing  a  commotion  in  the  yard 
I  looked  out,  and  observed  a  fine  speckled  hen  of  the  Dominique 
breed  in  great  distress,  running  from  a  deep  earthen  water-jar  to  the 
dog,  who  was  asleep  at  a  short  distance,  and  back  again.  This  she 
repeated  two  or  three  times.  Perceiving  that  one  of  her  chicks,  a  few 
days  old,  had  fallen  into  the  jar,  I  was  about  going  to  its  relief  when 
the  dog  sprang  up  and  ran  to  the  jar.  He  seemed  to  deliberate  for  a 
moment,  then  put  his  nose  deep  into  the  water,  and  not  succeeding  in 
taking  the  chicken  out,  placed  his  paw  upon  the  edge  of  the  jar,  and 
upset  it,  when  the  chicken  ran  off  and  joined  the  brood,  much  to  the 
relief  of  the  old  hen.  The  dog,  after  deliberately  lapping  his  paws, 
quietly  returned  to  his  nap. 

A  Sensible  Blockade. — A  lady  in  Bath  found  her  road  blockaded  by  a 
strange  mastiff,  who  would  not  allow  her  to  advance  till  she  had  turned 
back  to  a  spot  on  which  she  had  dropped  a  shawl,  which,  having 
recovered,  he  immediately  left  her. 

THE  BULL-DOQ. 

In  illustration  of  the  indomitable  courage  of  the  bull-dog,  Colonel 
Hamilton  mentions  that  he  saw  one  seize  a  bison  by  the  nose,  and 
rather  than  quit  his  hold,  suffered  himself  to  be  crushed  to  death. 

Can  all  Dogs  Swim  ? — Although  some  dislike  the  water,  and  take  to 
it  with  difficulty,  the  following  will  show  that  all  have  the  power.  The 
bull-dog  would  appear  the  least  likely  to  combat  with  a  heavy  sea,  as 
the  Newfoundland  dogs  often  do ;  and  yet  the  following  circumstance 
is  well  authenticated : — On  board  a  ship,  which  struck  upon  a  rock 
near  the  shore  daring  a  gale,  there  were  tloxaa  <lo^\w>  <&  \&&a&q<ir- 
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foundland  variety,  and  an  English  bull-dog,  rather  small  in  growth,  but 
very  firmly  built,  and  strong.  It  was  important  to  have  a  rope  carried 
ashore ;  and  as  no  boat  could  live  for  an  instant  in  the  breakers  towards 
the  land,  it  was  thought  that  one  of  the  Newfoundland  dogs  might 
succeed ;  but  he  was  not  able  to  struggle  with  the  waves,  and  perished. 
The  other  Newfoundland  dog,  upon  being  thrown  overboard  with  the 
rope  shared  a  similar  fate ;  but  the  bull-dog,  though  not  habituated  to 
the  water,  swam  triumphantly  to  land,  and  thus  saved  the  lives  of  the 
persons  on  board. 

A  Trustworthy  Companion. — A  gentleman  of  my  acquaintance,  Mr. 
H.,  of  Axminster,  in  Devonshire,  says  a  writer  in  "The  Naturalist," 
was,  a  few  years  since,  the  owner  of  a  very  intelligent  and  sagacious 
dog.  It  was  a  white  bull-terrier  of  the  largest  size;  by  no  means 
remarkable  for  its  beauty,  but  singularly  docile,  and  strongly  attached 
to  its  master,  of  whom  it  was  the  constant  companion  in  the  extensive 
journeys  which,  as  a  commercial  traveller,  he  was  in  the  habit  of  taking. 
One  day  Mr.  H.  had  occasion  to  call  at  a  house  at  the  entrance  to  Lyme 
Regis,  and  accordingly  alighted  from  his  gig  for  that  purpose,  leaving 
his  dog  on  the  driving  box.  The  horse  from  some  cause  took  fright, 
and  started  at  a  tremendous  pace  towards  the  town,  with  the  reins 
trailing  on  the  ground  in  dangerous  proximity  to  its  feet.  In  a  few 
seconds,  after  apparently  deliberating  how  to  act,  the  dog  leaped  from 
the  gig  and  seized  the  reins  in  its  mouth,  pulling  them  with  all  its 
strength,  and  allowed  itself  to  be  dragged  for  a  considerable  distance, 
till  he  actually  succeeded  in  stopping  the  horse  by  pulling  it  round  into 
a  gateway :  he  retained  a  tight  hold  of  the  reins,  only  relinquishing 
them  when  some  persons  seized  the  horse's  head.  This  extraordinary 
effort  of  what  it  would  be  difficult  to  designate  as  less  than  reason,  was 
witnessed  by  several  persons,  besides  the  owner  of  the  dog,  who,  as  may 
be  imagined,  was  both  surprised  and  delighted  at  an  achievement  which, 
besides  its  singularity,  was  in  all  probability  the  means  of  preventing  a 
serious  accident. 

THE  LURCHER. w 

This  breed  is  supposed  to  have  sprung  from  a  cross  between  the 
greyhound  and  the  shepherd's  dog.  If,  says  Professor  Bell,  its  lengthened 
muzzle  and  limbs  resemble  the  greyhound,  its  stout,  rough,  homely 
form,  together  with  its  sagacity  and  attachment,  evince  more  clearly 
still  its  descent  from  the  sheep-dog. 

The  Poacher's  Trusty  AUy.  —  For  the  nocturnal  trade  of  poachers, 
the  silent,  stealthy  habits  of  the  lurcher  are  admirably  adapted,  and 
one  which  is  well  educated,  or  broken  to  the  business,  will  serve  all  the 
purposes  of  every  other  kind  of  sporting  dog  in  a  manner  the  most 
efficient  for  the  objects  of  its  master's  pursuit.  If  he  be  hunting 
rabbits,  and  should  start  one  at  a  little  distance  from  its  place  of  resort, 
the  dog  runs  for  the  burrow,  and  here  is  sure  to  secure  it.  In  driving 
partridges  into  the  net,  it  uses  all  the  circumspection  which  so  delicate 
and  so  difficult  a  task  requires ;  hares  often  fall  "Vetera  \\a  wk&\toA> 
speed  and  cunning;  and  a  well-bred  lurcher  wffli  «e\z&  toA  \wK^  fcarcra.  * 
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fallow  deer,  and  then  quietly  return  to  ito  master,  to  lead  him  to  the 
scene  of  its  successful  adventure.  In  all  these  offices,  a  wellrbred  lurcher 
never  gives  tongue,  but  pursues  its  object  in  silence,  and  with  a  great 
degree  of  sagacity  and  intelligence. 

THE  TERRIER. 

Dandy  Turns  Sexton. — Mr.  Fennell  relates  the  following  of  a  faithful, 
bob-tailed,  eccentric  terrier,  named  Dandy.  This  doe  displayed  a 
curious  example  of  his  attachment  for  a  cat,  which  had  lived  for  some 
time  in  our  family.  We  removed  to  a  new  house,  and  left  the  cat  in 
the  possession  of  some  friends  near  the  old  house,  as  we  wished  to  get 
rid  of  her.  The  first  night  of  Dandy  being  at  his  new  residence,  which 
was  about  a  mile  and  a  half  from  the  former  one,  he  was  evidently 
distressed  at  the  absence  of  his  feline  companion ;  and  at  a  late  hour  he 
barked  continually  and  ran  towards  the  door,  and  on  its  being  opened 
for  him,  he  went  out,  and  was  not  seen  any  more  that  night.  In  the 
morning  when  the  door  was  opened,  in  walked  Dandy,  not,  however, 
alone,  but  accompanied  by  the  cat,  whom  he  seemed  extremely  pleased 
to  introduce  to  the  new  abode.  The  dog  had,  doubtless,  been  in  search 
of  the  cat,  and  having  found  her,  had  induced  her  to  follow  him 
through  the  streets  to  his  home.  There  is,  however,  another  side  to 
this  picture.  Dandy  had  a  singular  habit  of  interring  the  cat's  kittens 
whenever  she  happened  to  have  any.  When  unobserved,  he  would 
steal  up  to  her  litter,  and  taking  the  kittens  successively  in  his  mouth, 
convey  them  down  to  the  bottom  of  the  garden,  and  there  deposit  them 
in  a  hole  previously  dug  for  their  reception.  In  a  moment,  however, 
when  he  least  thought  himself  observed,  his  cruel  operations  were 
detected,  and  his  little  victim  rescued  from  its  grave.  What  was  his 
motive  in  performing  this  inhumation  is  not  very  apparent,  but  it  is  not 
improbable  that  it  was  dictated  by  jealousy,  as  on  other  occasions  he 
was  not  wont  to  inflict  the  slightest  pain  on  the  feelings  of  his  dumb 
associate. 

Jacko  and  Pincher, — The  following  is  related  by  Mr.  Jesse,  on  the 
authority  of  an  officer  of  high  rank  in  the  British  army,  who  had  two 
dogs  of  the  terrier  breed — the  one  rough-coated,  and  of  rather  large 
size,  of  great  intelligence  and  great  attachment,  named  Pincher.  The 
other  was  a  very  small  smooth-coated  snarling  little  animal,  but  an 
excellent  house  guard,  named  Jacko.  These  animals  lived  together  on 
very  friendly  terms,  domiciled  generally  in  the  housekeeper's  room, 
where  they  were  great  favourites.  One  Sunday  evening  the  servants 
were  summoned  to  prayers,  leaving  the  room  with  their  supper  on  the 
table,  the  cook  only  remaining  in  the  kitchen  adjoining  the  supper-room. 
In  a  short  time  Pincher  went  into  the  kitchen,  and  pulled  the  cook's 
gown,  who  supposing  he  was  begging  for  food,  chid  the  animal  and 
drove  him  away.  In  a  few  minutes  he  returned  and  again  pulled  at 
the  cook's  garments,  when  he  was  again  reproved.  A  third  time  he 
came,  and  pulled  at  her  gown  with  more  vehemence,  when,  wondering 
at  the  cause,  she  followed  him  to  the  supper-room,  where  the  first  thing 
she  saw  was  little  Jacko  helping  TaimaeK  to  ita  svx^st.    In  this  instanco 
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it  is  impossible  not  to  suppose  that  Pincher  knew  right  from  wrong, 
and  that  he  thought  it  his  duty  to  report  the  wrong  done,  although  by 
his  playfellow  and  friend,  to  the  person  in  authority.  Here,  in  fact,  a 
degree  of  intelligence  was  shown  which  is  nearly  allied  to  reason. 

An  Importunate  Favourite. — A  young  lady  in  Easter  Ross,  on  return- 
ing from  an  evening  walk,  was  met  on  the  stair  by  a  Skye  terrier,  which 
taking  hold  of  her  dress,  pulled  her  back  with  all  its  might.  Yielding 
to  the  dumb  importunity  of  her  favourite,  the  young  lady  allowed 
herself  to  be  led  to  the  kitchen  fire,  where  it  began  fondly  to  lick  her 
hands.  Still  unable  to  comprehend  this  unusual  conduct  of  her  pet,  she 
was  about  to  retire,  when  the  animal  sprang  across  the  floor,  and  taking 
in  his  teeth  the  handle  of  a  pan  in  which  the  children's  porridge  used 
to  be  prepared,  began  to  drag  it  towards  its  mistress.  The  mystery 
was  at  once  cleared  up  ;  the  dog  was,  through  the  neglect  of  servants, 
in  a  famishing  condition,  and  with  that  singular  instinct  peculiar  to  its 
species,  took  this  effective  method  of  making  known  its  wants,  which  of 
course  were  attended  to. 

THE  TURNSPIT, 

Arago  in  his  "Account  of  Ampere,"  says:  Among  the  mental 
problems  which  occupied  most  of  the  attention  of  Ampere  was  tbe 
vexed  question  of  the  nature  of  the  faculties  of  animals.  He  originally 
decided  against  their  capacity  to  reason,  but  he  abandoned  the  idea  in 
deference  to  a  single  anecdote  related  by  a  friend  on  whose  accuracy  he 
could  rely.  This  gentleman,  driven  by  a  storm  into  a  village  public- 
house,  ordered  a  fowl  to  be  roasted.  Old  fashions  then  prevailed  in  tho 
south  of  France,  and  turnspits  were  still  employed  in  place  of  the 
modern  jack.  Neither  caresses,  threats  nor  blows,  could  make  the  dog 
act  his  part.  The  gentleman  interposed.  "  Poor  dog,  indeed !"  said  the 
landlord  sharply :  "  he  deserves  none  of  your  pity,  for  these  scenes  take 
place  every  day.  Do  you  know  why  this  pretty  fellow  refuses  to  work 
the  spit — it  is  because  he  has  taken  it  into  his  head  that  he  and  his 
partner  are  to  share  alike,  and  it  is  not  his  turn.  Ampere's  informant 
begged  that  a  servant  might  be  sent  to  find  the  other  dog,  who  made  no 
difficulty  about  performing  his  task.  He  was  taken  out  after  awhile 
and  his  refractory  partner  put  in,  who  began,  now  his  sense  of  justice 
was  satisfied,  to  work  with  thorough  goodwill  like  a  squirrel  in  a  cage. 
A  similar  incident  was  related  by  M.  de  Liancourt  to  the  great  Arnauld, 
who,  with  other  Port  Royalists,  had  adopted  the  theory  of  Descartes, 
that  dogs  were  automatons  and  machines,  and  who  on  the  strength  of 
this  conviction  dissected  the  poor  creatures  to  observe  the  circulation  of 
the  blood,  and  denied  that  they  felt. 

Something  more  than  a  Machine. — I  have  two  dogs,  said  the  remon- 
strator  against  this  cruelty,  who  turn  the  spit  on  alternate  days.  One 
of  them  hid  himself,  and  his  partner  was  about  to  be  put  to  turn  in  his 

Elace.     He  barked  and  wagged  his  tail  as  a  sign  to  the  cook  to  follow 
im,  went  to  the  garret,  pulled  out  the  truant,  and  worried  him.     Are 
these  your  machines  ?    The  great  Arnauld,  mighty  in  cmteresfc^  «A> 
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redoubtable  in  logic,  must  have  had  a  latent  consciousness  that  the 
turnspit  had  refuted  him. 

THE  ESQUIMAUX  DOG.37 

The  Esquimaux  dogs,  subjected  to  a  constant  dependence  upon  their 
masters,  receiving  -scanty  food  and  abundant  chastisement,  assist  them 
in  hunting  the  seal,  the  reindeer,  and  the  bear.  In  the  summer,  a  single 
dog  carries  a  weight  of  thirty  pounds,  in  attending  his  master  in  pursuit 
of  game  ;  in  winter,  yoked  in  numbers  to  heavy  sledges,  they  drag  five 
or  six  persons  at  the  rate  of  seven  or  eight  miles  an  hour,  and  will  per- 
form journeys  of  sixty  miles  a  day.  What  the  reindeer  is  to  the 
Laplander,  this  dog  is  to  the  Esquimaux.  He  is  a  faithful  slave  who 
grumbles  but  does  not  rebel ;  whose  endurance  never  tires ;  and  whose 
fidelity  is  never  shaken  by  blows  and  starving.  These  animals  are 
obstinate  in  their  nature ;  but  the  women,  who  treat  them  with  more 
kindness  than  the  men,  and  who  nurse  them  in  their  helpless  state, 
or  when  they  are  sick,  have  an  unbounded  command  over  their  affections ; 
and  can  thus  catch  them  at  any  time,  and  entice  them  from  their  huts  to 
yoke  them  to  the  sledges,  even  when  they  are  suffering  the  severest 
hunger,  and  have  no  resource  but  to  eat  the  most  tough  and  filthy  re- 
mains of  animal  matter  which  they  can  espy  on  their  laborious  journey. 
The  value  of  this  breed  of  dogs  in  other  parts  of  the  Arctic  regions 
is  thus  described  by  a  recent  traveller,  Mr.  George  Kennan,  in  "  Tent 
Life  in  Siberia,"  &c. : — The  present  Siberian  dog  is  nothing  more  than 
a  half-domesticated  arctic  wolf,  and  still  retains  all  his  wolfish  instincts 
and  peculiarities.  There  is  probably  no  more  hardy,  enduring  animal  in 
the  world.  You  may  compel  him  to  sleep  out  on  the  snow  in  a  temper- 
ature of  70°  below  zero,  drive  him  with  heavy  loads  until  his  feet  crack 
open  and  print  the  snow  with  blood,  or  starve  him  till  he  eats  up  his 
harness;  but  his  strength  and  his  spirit  seem  alike  unconquerable. 
I  have  driven  a  team  of  nine  dogs  more  than  a  hundred  miles  in  a 
day  and  a  night,  and  have  frequently  worked  them  hard  for  forty-eight 
hours  without  being  able  to  give  them  a  particle  of  food.  In  general 
they  are  fed  once  .'a  day,  their  allowance  being  a  single  dried  fish, 
weighing  perhaps  a  pound  and  a  half  or  two  pounds.  This  is  given  to 
them  at  night,  so  that  they  begin  another  day's  work  with  empty 
stomachs.  The  sledge  to  which  they  are  harnessed  is  about  ten  feet  in 
length  and  two  in  width,  made  with  seasoned  birch-  timber,  and  com- 
bines to  a  surprising  degree  the  two  most  desirable  qualities  of  strength 
and  lightness.  It  is  simply  a  skeleton  framework,  fastened  together 
with  lashings  of  dried  seal-skin,  and  mounted  on  broad  curved  runners, 
No  iron  whatever  is  used  in  its  construction,  and  it  does  not  weigh 
more  than  twenty  pounds;  yet  it  will  sustain  a  load  of  four  or  five 
hundred  pounds,  and  endure  the  severest  shocks  of  rough  mountain 
travelling. 

Curious  Artifice. — An  Esquimaux  dog  that  was  brought  to  this  country 
was  given  to  artifices  which  are  rarely  seen  in  the  European  breeds, 
where  subsistence  does  not  depend  on  their  own  resources — strewing 

his  food  round  him,  and  feigning  sleep  in  ot&gE  to  sD&xki*  iv«\&  md.  rats^ 

which  he  never  failed  to  add  to  his  store. 
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THE  DINGO,  OR  AUSTRALIAN  DOG.87 

In  strength  and  agility  it  is  superior  to  most  other  dogs  of  the  same 
size,  and  it  will  attack,  without  hesitation,  those  which  are  considerably 
larger  than  itself.  An  individual  in  the  Paris  menagerie  even  evinced 
a  disposition  to  fly  upon  the  jaguars,  leopards,  and  bears,  whenever  he 
caught  a  glimpse  of  them  through  the  bars  of  his  den. 

Ferocity  of  the  Dingo. — One  of  this  species,  described  in  Phillips' 
"  Voyage  to  Botany  Bay,"  is  said  to  have  been  so  fierce  that  no  other 
animal  could  approach  him  with  safety.  A  poor  ass  had  once  nearly 
fallen  a  victim  to  his  ferocity ;  and  he  has  been  known  to  run  down  both 
deer  and  sheep.  His  impatience  in  confinement  is  thus  characteristi- 
cally noted  : — He  rarely  becomes  perfectly  familiar  even  with  those  who 
are  constantly  about  him ;  and  of  strangers  he  seems  to  live  in  continual 
dread.  His  constrained  and  skulking  gait ;  the  startled  air  which  he 
suddenly  assumes  on  the  slightest  unusual  occurrence  ;  the  suspicious 
eagerness  with  which  he  watches  the  motions  of  those  who  approach  him, 
clearly  indicate  that  he  is  not  at  his  ease  in  the  society  of  civilized  man. 

THE  DOG  OF  MACKENZIE  RIVER.87 

• 

This,  sometimes  called  the  Hare  Indian  dog,  is  peculiar  to  the 
tribes  that  inhabit  the  Mackenzie  River.  They  are  of  small  size  and 
slender  make ;  the  muzzle  long,  narrow,  and  pointed ;  ears  erect,  broad 
at  the  base,  and  pointed  at  the  tip ;  the  body  is  covered  with  long, 
straight  hairs,  the  tail  thick  and  bushy.  These  dogs  are  never  known 
to  bark,  are  remarkably  gentle  and  good-tempered,  and  soon  become 
familiar  with  strangers.  If  the  slightest  crust  is  formed  on  the  snow, 
their  broad  feet  and  slender  frame  enable  them  to  run  over  the  surface 
with  ease  ;  and  on  this  account  they  are  of  great  service  to  the  natives 
in  out-running  the  moose  and  rein-deer,  and  keeping  them  at  bay  till 
the  hunters  arrive. 

DOGS  WITH  A  BENT. 

Moustache  joins  the  Army.— Among  all  the  biographies  of  poodles  none 
will  be  found  more  interesting  than  that  of  Moustache,  who  was  born 
at  Falaise,  in  Normandy,  in  1799.  At  the  tender  age  of  six  months,  he 
was  disposed  of  to  an  eminent  grocer,  at  Caen,  who  treated  him  in  the 
kindest  manner.  But  strolling  about  the  town  one  day,  not  long  after 
his  arrival,  Moustache  happened  to  come  upon  the  parade  of  a  company 
of  grenadiers.  They  were  brilliantly  equipped — their  spirits  were  high 
— and  their  drums  loud.  Moustache,  instantly  smitten  with  their  fine 
appearance  and  military  enthusiasm,  cut  the  grocer  for  ever,  slunk  out 
of  that  town,  and  joined  the  grenadiers  on  their  march.  He  was  dirty 
— he  was  tolerably  ugly — but  there  was  an  intelligence,  a  sparkle,  a 
brightness  about  his  eye  that  could  not  be  overlooked.  "  We  have  not 
a  single  dog  in  the  regiment,"  said  the  petit  tambour,  "  and,  at  any  rate, 
this  one  looks  clever  enough  to  forage  for  himself."  The  drum-major 
nodded  assent ;  and  Moustache  attached  himself  to  t\\fc  \ttxA,  sxAn**& 
soon  found  to  possess  considerable  tact  and  talent,    Hfc  dtoa&j  i*V3ea& 
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and  carried  admirably,  and,  ere  threo  weeks  were  over,  he  could  stand 
with  as  erect  a  back  as  any  private  in  the  regiment,  act  sentinel,  ami 
keep  time  in  the  march.  Soldier-like,  ho  lived  from  paw  to  month. 
He  endured  the  fatigues  of  Mont  St.  Bernard  with  as  good  a  grace  as 
any  veteran  in  the  army.  They  were  soon  near  the  enemy,  and  Mous- 
tache, having  become  familiar  with  tho  sound  of  musketry  as  well  as 
of  drums,  seemed  to  be  inspired  with  new  ardour  as  he  approached  the 
scene  of  action.  The  first  occasion  on  which  he  distinguished  himself 
was  this : — His  regiment  being  encamped  on  the  heights  above 
Alexandria,  a  detachment  of  Austrians,  from  the  Vale  of  Belbo,  at- 
tempted a  surprise  during  the  night.  The  weather  was  stormy,  and  the 
French  had  no  notion  that  the  Austrians  were  close  advancing.  The 
camp  was  in  danger,  but  Moustache  was  on  the  alert.  Walking  his 
rounds  as  usual,  with  his  nose  in  the  air,  he  soon  detected  the  Germans, 
perhaps  by  the  smell  from  their  knapsacks,  full  of  sour  krout  and  rancid 
cheese.  He  gave  the  alarm,  and  the  Germans  fled  for  safety  and  succour. 
Next  morning  it  was  resolved  that  Moustache  should  thenceforth  receive 
the  ration  of  a  grenadier  per  diem.  He  was  now  cropped  h  la  militaire ; 
a  collar  with  the  name  of  the  regiment  was  hung  round  his  neck,  and 
the  barber  was  ordered  to  comb  and  shave  him  once  a  week. 

In  a  skirmish  which  occurred,  Moustache  received  a  bayonet  wound 
in  his  left  shoulder.  He  was  not  perfectly  recovered  from  this  accident 
when  the  great  battle  of  Marengo  took  place.  Lame  as  he  was,  he 
could  not  keep  away  from  so  grand  a  scene.  He  kept  close  to  that 
banner  which  he  had  learned  to  recognise  among  a  hundred ;  and  never 
gave  over  barking  until  the  evening  closed  upon  the  combatants.  The 
sun  of  Austerlitz  found  him  with  his  chasseurs.  In  the  heat  of  the 
action  he  perceived  the  ensign,  who  bore  the  colours  of  his  regiment, 
surrounded  by  a  detachment  of  the  enemy.  He  flew  to  his  rescue — 
barked  with  all  his  might — did  ail  he  could,  but  in  vain.  The  ensign 
fell,  covered  with  a  hundred  wounds,  but  not  before,  feeling  himself 
about  to  fall,  he  had  wrapped  his  body  in  the  folds  of  the  standard. 
Five  or  six  Austrians  still  remained  by  the  ensign  to  obtain  possession 
of  the  colours  he  had  so  nobly  defended.  Moustache  having  thrown 
himself  on  the  dead  body,  was  on  the  point  of  being  pierced  with  half- 
a-dozen  bayonets,  when  a  timely  discharge  of  grape-shot  swept  the 
Austrians  into  oblivion.  The  moment  that  Moustache  perceived  he 
was  delivered  from  his  assailants,  he  took  the  staff  of  the  French  banner 
in  his  teeth,  and  strenuously  endeavoured  to  disengage  it ;  but  inef- 
fectually. He  succeeded,  however,  in  tearing  away  the  silk,  and  with 
this  glorious  trophy  returned  to  the  camp  limping  and  bleeding. 

One  day  a  chasseur,  mistaking  the  dog,  hit  him  a  chance  blow  with 
the  flat  side  of  his  sabre.  Moustache,  piqued  to  the  heart,  deserted 
from  the  regiment,  attached  himself  to  some  dragoons,  and  followed 
them  into  Spain.  On  the  eleventh  of  March,  1811,  he  was  killed  by  a 
cannon  ball,  at  the  taking  of  Badajoz.  He  was  buried  on  the  scene  of 
his  last  glories,  collar,  medal,  and  all.  A  plain  stone  with  the  simple 
inscription,  "Here   lies  the  brave  Moustache/'  was  placed  over  his 
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grave  ;  but  the  Spaniards  afterwards  broke  the  stone,  and  the  bones  of 
the  poor  animal  were  burnt  by  order  of  the  Inquisition. 

Chance  joins  the  Fire  Brigade. — Who  has  not  heard  of  the  dog 
"  Chance/1  who  first  formed  his  acquaintance  with  the  Brigade  by 
following  a  fireman  from  a  conflagration  in  Shoreditch  to  the  central 
station  at  Watling  Street  1  Here,  after  he  had  been  petted  for  some 
little  time  by  the  men,  his  master  came  for  him,  and  took  him  home ; 
but  he  escaped  on  the  first  opportunity,  and  returned  to  the  station. 
After  he  had  been  carried  back  for  the  third  time,  his  master — like  a 
mother  whose  son  will  go  to  sea — allowed  him  to  have  his  own  way, 
and  for  years  he  invariably  accompanied  the  engine,  now  upon  the 
machine,  now  under  the  horses'  legs,  and  always,  when  going  up-hill, 
running  in  advance,  and  announcing  the  welcome  advent  of  the  ex- 
tinguisher by  his  bark.  At  the  fire  he  used  to  amuse  himself  with 
pulling  burning  logs  of  wood  out  of  the  flames  with  his  mouth.  Although 
he  had  his  legs  broken  half-a-dozen  times,  he  remained  faithful  to  his 
pursuit ;  till  at  last,  having  received  ■.  a  severer  hurt  than  usual,  he  was 
nursed  by  the  firemen  beside  the  hearth,  when  a  "  call "  came,  and  at 
the  well-known  sound  of  the  engine  turning  out,  the  poor  brute  made  a 
last  effort  to  climb  upon  it,  and  fell  back  dead  in  the  attempt. 

He  was  stuffed  and  preserved  at  the  station,  and  was  doomed,  even 
in  death,  to  prove  the  fireman's  friend  ;  for  one  of  the  engineers  having 
committed  suicide,  the  Brigade  determined  to  raffle  the  dog  for  the 
benefit  of  the  widow,  and  such  was  his  renown,  that  he  realised  £123 
10&.  9<*. 

"Bob"  another  notable  Fire-Dog. — Like  all  his  predecessors  attached 
to  the  London  Fire  Brigade,  "  Bob  "  was  run  over  by  an  engine  and 
killed  whilst  proceeding  to  a  fire.  He  was  in  the  habit,  whenever  the 
fire-bell  at  the  station  rang,  to  "  make-ready"  to  start,  to  run  in  front  of 
the  engine  to  clear  the  way,  and  when  he  got  to  a  fire  he  would  run  up 
ladders,  force  his  way  through  windows,  and  enter  jeopardised  rooms, 
more  quickly  than  the  firemen  could.  At  the  time  of  the  explosion  in 
the  Westminster  Road,  "  Bob  "  darted  into  the  burning  house,  and  was 
seen  to  leave  with  a  cat  in  his  mouth.  At  another  fire  in  Lambeth, 
"  Bob  "  attended  as  usual,  and  the  firemen  were  told  that  all  the  in- 
mates had  been  saved,  but  the  animal  went  to  a  side  door  and  barked 
loudly,  which  attracted  the  notice  of  the  brigade,  who  felt  convinced 
that  some  one  was  in  the  passage,  and  upon  opening  the  door,  a  child 
was  found  in  the  passage  nearly  suffocated. 

At  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Royal  Society  for  the  Prevention  of 
Cruelty  to  Animals,  in  1860,  "  Bob  "  went  through  some  of  his  extra- 
ordinary performances,  such  as  showing  how  to  pump  the  engine. 
"  Bob  "  used  to  wear  a  brass  collar,  on  which  was  engraven — 

"  Stop  me  not,  but  let  me  jog, 
For  I  am  Bob,  the  London  Firemen's  dog." 

The  Dog  " Barricade" — Everybody  (says  Galignani)  has  heard  of  the 
dog  which,  having  lost  its  master  in  the  Revolution  oi  "&<tar\ttx^N^*& 
Adopted  by  th§  Republican  Guard,  and  called  by  itam  ltan\<w&ftv   ^V% 
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Patrie  states  that,  true  to  his  new  masters,  and  still  alivQ  to  the 
call  of  honour,  he  accompanied  them  to  the  barricades  in  Jane,  and, 
whilst  they  were  fighting,  engaged  in  a  combat  with  the  dog  of  one  of 
the  insurgents,  and,  in  spite  of  a  wound  that  he  received,  did  not  cease 
until  he  had  killed  his  adversary. 

INCONSOLABLE  MOURNERS. 

On  the  Battle-field. — Does  anyone  doubt  the  reality  of  the  dog's  attach- 
ment to  his  master  after  death  1  Let  him  take  the  following  illustration 
related  by  Count  de  las  Casas  with  reference  to  one  of  Napoleon's  great 
actions  in  Italy,  when  he  passed  over  the  field  of  battle  before  the  dead 
bodies  had  been  interred.  In  the  deep  silence  of  a  moonlight  night  (said 
the  Emperor)  a  dog,  leaping  suddenly  from  the  clothes  of  his  dead  master, 
rushed  upon  us,  and  then  immediately  returned  to  his  hiding-place, 
howling  piteously.  He  alternately  licked  his  master's  hand  and  ran  to- 
wards us ;  thus  at  once  soliciting  and  seeking  revenge.  Whether  owing 
to  my  own  particular  turn  of  mind  at  the  moment,  the  time,  the  place, 
or  the  action  itself,  I  know  not,  but  certainly  no  incident  on  any  field 
of  battle  ever  produced  so  deep  an  impression  on  me.  I  involuntarily 
stopped  to  contemplate  the  scene.  This  man,  thought  I,  perhaps  has 
friends  in  the  camp  or  in  his  company,  and  here  he  lies,  forsaken  by  all, 
except  his  dog!  What  a  lesson  nature  here  presents  through  the 
medium  of  an  animal !  What  a  strange  being  is  man  !  and  how  mys- 
terious are  his  impressions !  I  had  without  emotion  ordered  battles 
which  were  to  decide  the  fate  of  the  army ;  I  had  beheld  with  tearless 
eyes  the  execution  of  those  operations  by  which  numbers  of  my  country- 
men were  sacrificed ;  and  here  my  feelings  were  roused  by  the  mournful 
howlings  of  a  dog.  Certainly  at  that  moment  I  should  have  been 
moved  by  a  suppliant  enemy.  I  could  very  well  imagine  Achilles  sur- 
rendering up  the  body  of  Hector  at  the  sight  of  Priam's  tears. 

On  the  Mountain. — A  young  gentleman,  of  promising  talents,  perished 
by  losing  his  way,  in  the  spring  of  1805,  on  the  mountain  Helvellyn. 
His  remains  were  found  three  months  afterwards,  guarded  still  by  a 
faithful  terrier  bitch  that  had  long  been  the  companion  of  his  solitary 
rambles.    Sir  Walter  Scott  thus  pathetically  depicts  the  scene  : — 

"  Dark  green  was  the  spot  'mid  the  brown  mountain  heather, 
Where  the  pilgrim  of  nature  lay  stretched  in  decay, 

Like  the  corpse  of  an  outcast,  abandoned  to  weather 
Till  the  mountain  winds  wasted  the  tenantless  clay ! 

Nor  yet  quite  deserted,  though  lonely  extended, 

For,  faithful  in  death,  his  mute  favourite  attended, 

The  much  lov'd  remains  of  her  master  defended, 
And  chas'd  the  hill-fox  and  the  raven  away. 

*  How  long  didst  thou  think  that  his  silence  was  slumber  ? 

When  the  wind  waved  his  garment,  how  oft  didst  thou  start  ? 
How  many  long  days  and  long  weeks  didst  thou  number, 

Ere  he  faded  before  thee,  the  friend  of  thy  heart  P 
And  oh !  was  it  meet,  that,  no  requiem  read  o'er  him, 
No  mother  to  weep  and  no  friend  to  deplore  him, 
And  thou,  little  guardian,  alone  stretch' d  before  him, 

Unhonovrfd  the  pilgrim,  from  He  ^q\\\6l  tagtxtV 
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On  the  Ice. — One  winter,  when  the  ice  on  the  Seine  was  breaking  up, a 
student,  -who,  with  others,  persisted  in  continuing  the  amusement  of 
skating,  suddenly  disappeared.  The  young  man  was  accompanied  by  a 
sm all  spaniel,  which  gave  the  alarm  by  barking  round  the  spot  Assis- 
tance was  impossible,  but  the  pitiful  howling  of  the  dog  warned  others 
from  approaching  the  fatal  spot.  The  faithful  dog  then  lay  down  beside 
the  hole  where  his  master  disappeared,  and  there  remained  several  days. 

•  Food  was  placed  within  his  reach,  but  remained  untouched.  When  the 
ice  disappeared,  the  dog  was  taken  charge  of  by  a  woman,  who  by  kind- 
ness endeavoured  to  compensate  for  the  loss  of  his  master. 

In  the  Churchyard. — In  the  parish  of  St.  Olave,  Tooley  Street,  London, 
the  churchyard  was  at  the  time  referred  to  detached  from  the  church, 
and  so  surrounded  by  high  buildings,  as  to  be  wholly  inaccessible  but  by 

•  one  large  close  gate.  A  poor  tailor  of  the  parish  dying,  left  a  small  cur 
dog,  evidently  inconsolable  for  his  loss,  for  he  would  not  leave  his  dead 
master  even  for  food.  When  the  body  was  removed  for  burial,  this  faith- 
ful attendant  followed  the  coffin,  and  after  the  funeral  was  hunted  out  of 
the  churchyard  by  the  sexton.  The  next  day  he  was  again  found  there, 
having  made  his  way  by  some  unaccountable  means  into  the  enclosure, 
where  he  had  dug  himself  a  bed  on  the  grave  of  his  master.  Once  more 
he  was  driven  out,  and  again  he  was  found  in  the  same  situation.  The 
minister  of  the  parish  had  him  caught,  taken  home,  and  fed,  and  further 
endeavoured  by  every  means  to  win  the  animal's  affections ;  but  he  took 
the  first  opportunity  to  escape  and  regain  his  lonely  situation.  He  was 
then  permitted  to  follow  the  bent  of  his  inclinations ;  and,  to  soften  the 
rigour  of  his  fate,  a  small  kennel  was  placed  on  the  grave.  A  daily  sup- 
ply of  food  and  water  was  regularly  provided.  Two  years  did  this  example 
of  fidelity  pass  in  this  manner,  when  death  put  an  end  to  his  griefs,  and 
the  worthy  clergyman  allowed  his  remains  an  asylum  with  his  beloved 
master. 

On  the  ChilcPs  Grave. — A  Scotchwoman,  popularly  known  as  Jenny, 
accompanied  by  a  little  dog,  followed  the  rambling  occupation  of  pedlar. 
She  had  with  her  a  young  child,  to  which  the  dog  was  much  attached. 
In  the  course  of  her  peregrinations  her  child  sickened  and  died.  After  the 
funeral  of  the  child  the  dog  disappeared.  A  fortnight  afterwards  she 
again  visited  the  place  where  the  child  died,  and  on  going  to  the  church- 
yard, there  was  the  faithful  animal,  in  a  most  emaciated  condition,  lying 
in  a  deep  hole  which  it  had  scratched  out  over  the  child's  grave. 

Qrey friars  Bobby. — In  the  year  1858  a  dog  followed  the  funeral  of 
his  late  master  into  the  Greyfriars'  churchyard,  Edinburgh,  no  doubt 
forming  one,  perhaps  the  only  really  sincere  one,  among  the  mourners 
on  the  occasion.  The  next  morning  he  was  found  in  the  churchyard ; 
but  dogs  being  strictly  prohibited,  he  was  turned  out.  Again  and  again 
was  he  expelled,  but  still  every  morning  Bobby,  as  he  had  been  named, 
was  there.  At  length  a  compromise  was  effected,  through  a  kind-hearted 
tradesman,  who  lived  immediately  at  the  entrance  to  the  churchyard, 
inducing  Bobby  to  accept  an  asylum  at  night  in  his  house.  There,  at 
all  events,  he  was  as  close  to  the  spot  where  the  remains  of  his  UHGtoe 
lay  as  circumstances  would  permit.    For  many  ye&ra  "n*  ^%&  \taosa&3 
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fed  at  a  restaurant  in  the  neighbourhood,  an  arrangement  which  Bobby 
fully  understood,  since  he  regularly  appeared  for  his  rations,  returning 
immediately  to  his  favourite  beat.  It  is  almost  incredible,  but  still  it  is 
true,  that  a  demand  for  dog-tax  was  made  on  the  keeper  of  the  res- 
taurant, which  he  very  properly  declined  to  pay,  on  the  ground  that 
the  dog  recognised  no  master  but  the  one  over  whom  he  had  so  long 
watched  and  mourned.  The  story  excited  so  much  interest,  that  not 
only  was  the  demand  ultimately  abandoned,  but  a  handsome  collar  was 
supplied,  with  the  following  inscription  : — "  Greyfriars  Bobby.  Pre- 
sented to  him  by  the  Lord  Provost  of  Edinburgh,  1867."  Bobby  wore 
this  badge  for  four  years,  when  he  died  "  full  of  years  and  honour"  at 
the  close  of  1871.  In  recognition  of  the  faithful  devotion  he  displayed 
for  thirteen  years,  the  Baroness  Burdett-Coutts,  with  her  well-known 
humane  feeling  and  liberality,  provided  the  means  necessary  to  erect  a 
handsome  memorial  fountain  of  red  granite,  seven  feet  in  height,  with  a 
basin  placed  a  few  inches  above  the  ground  as  a  drinking-place  for  dogs, 
and  a  column  rising  from  the  centre,  surmounted  by  a  bronze  sittipg 
figure  of  Bobby  (who,  by  the  way,  was  a  cross  between  a  Skye  and  a 
Dandie  Dinmont  terrier).  The  remaining  embellishments  comprise  the 
arms  of  the  City  of  Edinburgh,  and  of  Lady  Burdett-Coutts,  and  a  bronze 
plate  inscribed  with  Bobby's  history. 

Faithful  to  the  End, — As  a  friend  stood  by  the  late  Sir  William 
Allan's  easel,  a  little  rough  terrier  sat  close  to  the  artist,  continually 
looking  up  in  his  face.  "  My  constant  and  faithful  companion,"  said  the 
painter ;  "  abroad  and  at  home,  at  bed  and  board,  he  is  with  me." 
The  fidelity  of  the  poor  dog  was  afterwards  sadly  manifested.  After 
his  master's  death  he  refused  food,  and  the  morning  of  the  funeral  the 
mute  mourner  expired. 

MISCELLANEOUS  ANECDOTES., 

Mustapha. — A  boatman  of  St.  Cloud,  known  on  the  river  by  the  nick- 
name of  "  Eobert  the  Strong,"  finding  the  dog-tax  a  serious  charge  on 
his  budget,  made  up  his  mind  to  sell  his  faithful  canine  friend  Mustapha, 
But  the  dog,  who,  at  the  best,  was  only  of  small  value,  had  at  the  time 
a  disease  upon  him,  and  no  bidder  could  be  found,  so  it  was  resolved 
that  Mustapha  must  be  drowned.  Early  one  morning  Eobert  set  out 
with  him  to  execute  the  sentence,  and  rowed  into  the  middle  of  the 
Seine.  As  Mustapha  was  a  good  swimmer,  the  man  took  the  precaution 
to  tie  a  great  stone  round  his  neck,  and  then,  turning  away  his  head, 
pushed  him  into  the  water.  But  the  stone  was  not  heavy  enough  to 
prevent  Mustapha  from  swimming,  and,  with  painful  efforts,  he  attempted 
to  regain  the  boat.  Thereupon  ftobert  pushed  at  the  animal  to  keep 
him  off,  but  in  the  movement  lost  his  balance  and  fell  into  the  river 
Hmself.  He  speedily  disappeared;  but  Mustapha,  breaking  with  his 
paws  the  string  which  attached  the  stone  to  his  neck,  caught  his  master 
by  the  collar  and  brought  him  safely  to  shore.  A  gentleman  who  was 
Tiding  by  while  Mustapha  was  shaking  his  wet  coat,  inquired  of  the 
•spectators  of  the  scene  what  had  happened,  and,  on  hearing  the  story, 
iat  once  offered  ten  Napoleons  for  the  animal,  a  proposal  which  was 
Joyfully  accepted,    Mustapha  was  taken  to  a.  worn*  las^ital  and 
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fepeedily  cured  of  his  malady,  and  afterwards  lived  in  luxury  with  his 
new  master. 

An  Experienced  Railway  Traveller. — A  dog,  well  known  to  the 
railway  officials,  from  his  frequent  travelling  with  his  master,  presented 
himself  at  one  of  the  stations  on  the  Fleetwood,  Preston,  and  Longridge 
line.  After  looking  round  amongst  the  passengers  and  in  the  carriages, 
just  as  the  train  was  about  to  start  he  leaped  into  one  of  the  compart- 
ments of  a  carriage  and  laid  himself  down  under  the  seat.  Arriving  at 
Longridge,  he  made  another  survey  of  the  passengers,  and  after  waiting 
until  the  station  had  been  cleared,  he  went  into  the  Railway  Station 
Hotel,  searched  all  the  places  on  the  ground-floor,  then  went  and  made 
a  tour  of  inspection  over  the  adjoining  grounds,  but,  being  apparently 
unsuccessful,  trotted  back  to  the  train,  and  took  his  old  position  just  as 
it  moved  off.  On  reaching  the  station  from  which  he  had  first  started, 
he  again  looked  round  as  before,  and  took  his  departure.  It  seems  that 
he  now  proceeded  to  the  General  Railway  Station  at  Preston,  and  after 
repeating  the  looking-round  performance,  placed  himself  under  one  of  the 
seats  in  a  train,  which  he  had  singled  out  of  the  many  that  are  constantly 
popping  in  and  out,  and  in  due  time  arrived  in  Liverpool.  He  now 
visited  a  few  places  where  he  had  before  been  with  his  master,  of  whom, 
as  it  afterwards  appeared,  he  was  in  search.  Of  his  adventures  in 
Liverpool  little  is  known,  but  he  remained  overnight,  and  visited  Preston 
again  early  the  next  morning.  Still  not  finding  his  missing  master,  he, 
for  the  fourth  time,  "  took  the  train,*'  this  time,  however,  to  Lancaster 
and  Carlisle,  at  which  latter  place  the  sagacity  and  faithfulness  of  the 
animal,  as  well  as  the  perseverance  and  tact  he  displayed  in  prosecuting 
his  search,  were  rewarded  by  finding  his  master. 

Sheep  Stealers. — As  a  sheep  stealer  the  cunning  of  the  dog  has  been 
sometimes  very  conspicuous.  Sir  Thomas  Wilde  mentions  a  case  in 
which  a  dog,  which  had  to  be  tied  up  as  a  precaution  against  hunting 
sheep,  would  slip  off  his  collar,  when  going  on  a  nocturnal  expedition, 
and  afterwards  resume  it.  In  a  similar  case  a  dog  is  known  to  have 
carefully  washed  his  jaws  after  the  night's  slaughter,  before  he  returned 
to  his  home ;  and  one  dog  continued  to  war  on  the  sheep  of  a  particular 
district  for  several  months,  taking  his  post  on  an  eminence  from  which 
he  could  see  an  approaching  enemy.  On  this,  his  "  watch  tower,"  he 
was  ultimately  shot.  A  farmer  of  Presteign,  in  Radnorshire,  having 
had  a  number  of  sheep  killed,  was  resolved  on  discovering  the  destroyer, 
and  accordingly,  having  secreted  himself  so  as  not  to  be  seen  by  the 
enemy,  yet  to  have  a  full  view  of  the  field,  he  took  his  station,  and 
before  morn  had  scarcely  dawned  he  saw  Boxer  enter  the  field,  stealing 
alongside  the  hedge,  and  presently  seizing  one  of  the  sheep  by  the 
throat,  began  to  suck  its  blood.  Having  satisfied  himself,  he  returned 
home,  cautiously  followed  by  his  master,  who  perceived  him  enter  his 
kennel,  place  his  fore  feet  on  the  collar  to  steady  it,  and  then  thrust  his 
head  in*  This  creature  was  a  great  favourite,  being  an  invaluable  yard- 
dog,  for,  like  some  bipeds,  although  himself  a  cu\pn\>,\&Yrwi\&  *&sro  \& 
one  else  to  rob  within  bis  domain.    The  farmer  ]^ntata&  iax  won*  >aaa&\ 
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at  length  public  justice  overcame  private  friendship,  and  Boxer  was 
condemned  to  be  shot. 

A  Second  Vidocq. — A  well-dressed  young  woman  entered  a  restauraut 
not  far  from  the  terminus  of  the  Orleans  Kail  way,  and  told  the  waiter 
to  bring  her,  in  all  haste,  a  basin  of  soup,  as  she  was  about  to  take  her 
departure  by  the  next  train.  This  was  immediately  provided,  and 
after  having  paid  the  waiter,  she  was  hurrying  away,  saying  that  she 
should  certainly  be  late,  when  she  perceived  her  passage  barred  by  a 
large  dog,  which  refused  to  let  her  pass.  She  attempted,  by  caresses, 
to  put  it  aside,  but  the  animal  stood  firm,  and  opposed  her  way.  "  I 
shall  certainly  be  late !"  cried  she.  "  Take  away  that  horrible  dog  !" 
The  waiter  and  the  master  cried  out,  "  Vidocq,  Vidocq — give  way,  sir !" 
but  the  dog  never  stirred.  One  of  the  waiters  here  whispered  some- 
thing to  the  master,  who,  coming  up  to  the  young  woman,  said,  "  If 
my  dog  prevents  you  leaving  the  premises,  the  reason  must  be  that  you 
have  some  of  the  property  belonging  to  the  house  about  you.  You  had 
better  give  it  up  at  once,  and  go  your  way."  The  person  thus  addressed 
at  first  affected  great  indignation  at  being  so  accused,  but  at  last  drew 
out  a  silver  spoon,  which  she  handed  to  the  owner  of  the  restaurant. 
The  doe  then  allowed  her  to  pass,  and  she  was  hurrying  off,  when  she 
was  seized  by  her  mantelet  and  forced  to  stop.  This  time  it  was  a 
police  agent,  who  had  been  on  the  look-out  for  several  persons  suspected 
of  being  concerned  in  a  robbery,  and  who,  it  was  thought,  might 
attempt  to  get  off  by  the  railway.  She  was  arrested,  and,  on  examina- 
tion, her  mantelet  was  found  to  be  furnished  with  immense  pockets  for 
receiving  pilfered  goods. 

A  Patient  Introduced. — A  dog  having  been  run  over  by  a  carriage, 
had  his  leg  broken.  A  humane  surgeon  who  was  passing  got  the 
animal  conveyed  to  his  own  house,  set  his  leg,  and,  having  cured  his 
patient,  discharged  him,  aware  that  he  would  return  to  his  old  master; 
and  the  dog,  whenever  he  met  the  surgeon  afterwards,  never  failed  to 
recognise  him,  by  wagging  his  tail,  and  other  demonstrations  of  joy. 
One  day  a  violent  barking  was  heard  at  the  surgeon's  door,  which  was 
found  to  be  occasioned  by  this  dog,  who,  it  appeared,  was  striving  to 
procure  admittance  for  a  canine  friend  who  had  just  had  his  leg  broken. 

A  Faithful  Companion. — A  French  merchant  returning  from  a  long 
journey  on  horseback,  accompanied  by  his  dog,  and  with  a  bag  of  money 
in  gold,  feeling  fatigued,  alighted  for  a  short  rest.  On  remounting  his 
horse  he  forgot  the  bag,  and  the  dog  shortly  afterwards,  perceiving  his 
master's  forgetfulness,  returned  to  fetch  it,  but  it  was  too  heavy  for  him 
lo  drag  more  than  a  yard  or  two.  He  then  hastened  after  his  master, 
and,  by  barking  and  howling,  tried  to  arrest  his  attention.  Failing  in 
this,  he  in  vain  tried  to  stop  the  horse  by  running  before  it,  and  at  last 
began  to  bite  his  heels.  The  merchant,  concluding  his  dog  had  gone 
mad,  drew  from  his  pocket  a  pistol,  and  with  trembling  hand  took  aim 
at  his  faithful  servant.  The  poor  animal  fell  wounded.  The  merchant 
then  spurred  on  his  horse  with  a  heart  full  of  sorrow  that  it  had  fallen 
to  his  own  hand  to  kill  his  trusty  companion.  Musing  on  what  had 
occurred,  he  thought  he  would  nearly  aa  aeon  \x&ns  ^rctol  mth.  his 
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money-bag  as  his  dog.  As  this  occurred  to  him,  he  put  forth  his  hand 
to  grasp  his  treasure,  but  no  bag  was  to  be  found.  In  an  instant  the 
truth  flashed  across  his  mind.  He  at  once  returned  to  the  place  where 
he  had  fired  the  fatal  shot,  but  the  dog  was  not  to  be  found.  The 
traces  of  blood  led  him  to  within  a  few  yards  of  the  spot  where  the  bag 
had  been  left,  and  there,  in  the  agonies  of  death,  lay  the  poor  bleeding 
dog  stretched  over  his  master's  treasure.  When  he  saw  hit  master  he 
testified  his  joy  by  the  wagging  of  his  tail ;  he  tried  to  rise,  but  his 
strength  was  gone.  He  stretched  out  his  tongue  to  lick  the  hand  that 
was  now  fondling  him,  and,  with  a  look  of  kindness  on  his  master, 
closed  his  eyes  in  death. 

A  Tippling  Poodle. — Many  years  ago,  remarks  Mr.  Maxwell  in  his 
"  Wanderings/'  I  had  a  retriever  of  the  poodle  species.  He  was  a 
middle-sized,  active  dog,  a  first-rate  waterman,  with  a  nose  so  particu- 
larly sensitive  that  no  object,  however  minute,  could  escape  its  "delicate 
investigation."  Philip  was  the  hardiest  animal  in  the  world ;  no  sea 
would  prevent  him  from  carrying  a  dead  bird  through  the  boiling 
breakers ;  and  I  have  seen  him  follow  and  secure  a  wounded  mallard, 
although  in  the  attempt  his  legs  were  painfully  scarified  in  breaking 
through  a  field  of  ice  scarcely  the  thickness  of  a  crown.  Philip,  though 
of  French  extraction,  had  decidedly  Irish  partialities.  He  delighted  in 
a  glass  of  grog ;  and  no  matter  with  what  labour  and  constancy  he  had 
retrieved  a  too  slightly  wounded  diver,  a  stoup  of  whiskey-and-water 
made  him  the  happiest  dog  alive.  And  then  it  affected  him  so  fun- 
nily ;  he  would  play  all  sorts  of  antics,  and  twirl  round  after  his  own 
tail,  until,  after  sheer  giddiness,  he  rolled  over  drunk  upon  the  carpet ; 
and  he  was  so  good-humoured  in  his  cups  that  he  would  tolerate  a 
strange  cat,  and  submit  to  everything  but  indignity. 

Courage  and  Devotion. — A  tinker,  walking  one  evening  by  the  banks 
of  the  Cam,  observed  a  dog  rushing  and  plunging  in  and  out  of  the 
river,  barking,  growling,  and  seeming  to  endeavour  to  bring  up  some- 
thing from  the  bottom  of  the  water,  till  at  last  the  poor  brute,  appearing 
to  lose  breath  and  strength,  after  a  few  struggles,  sank  to  rise  no  more. 
The  tinker  took  note  of  the  spot,  gave  information  of  the  circumstance, 
and,  upon  the  river  being  dragged,  the  bodies  of  a  man  and  dog  wero 
brought  up.  The  faithful  and  courageous  animal,  it  was  thus  made 
evident,  had  sacrificed  his  own  life  in  an  ineffectual  attempt  first  to 
save,  and  then  to  drag  the  body  of  his  drowned  master  from  the  bot- 
tom of  the  river. 

A  Learned  Dog. — On  the  Third  Avenue,  New  York,  there  was  a 
house  where  one  family  residing  on  the  third  floor  took  one  of  the 
morning  papers,  while  another  family  who  occupied  the  second  floor, 
subscribed  for  two  others.  The  earners  threw  the  three  papers  into 
the  hall  early  each  morning,  and  the  family  on  the  third  floor  sent  down 
their  dog  for  their  copy.  With  the  utmost  regularity  this  sagacious 
quadruped  selected  it  from  among  the  three  journals,  carried  it  upstairs 
in  his  teeth,  and  delivered  it  to  his  mistress,  never  afc  wkj  Xax&fc  \&a&\&% 
a  mistake  as  to  the  paper.  Although  the  dog's  niovexafcwte  ^w«tfe  s»t^ 
full/  watched,  no  one  was  able  to  offer  any  xeaftowftfta  co\\\fcfitoax*  »*a 
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the  means  the  dog  used  to  distinguish  the  journal  his  mistress  subscribed 
for  from  the  others. 

A  Trick  Besented. — A  butcher  in  Cambridge  was  in  the  habit  every 
morning  of  giving  his  dog  a  penny  piece,  with  which  he  went  to  the 
nearest  baker's  shop  for  a  roll.  One  morning  the  baker's  man,  being  in 
a  jocose  mood,  gave  the  dog  a  hot  one,  which  the  sagacious  animal 
immediately  dropped,  snatched  up  his  penny,  and  never  from  that  time 
entered  the  shop  again,  but  transferred  his  custom  to  another  baker. 

A  Mendicant. — When  travelling,  says  M.  Blaze,  in  the  diligence,  at 
the  place  where  we  changed  horses  I  saw  a  good-looking  poodle-dog, 
which  came  to  the  coach  door,  and  sat  up  on  its  two  hind  legs,  with  the 
air  of  one  begging  for  something.  "Give  him  a  sou,"  said  the  postil- 
lion to  me,  "  and  you  will  see  what  he  will  do  with  it."  I  threw  him 
the  coin  :  he  picked  it  up,  ran  to  the  baker's  and  brought  back  a  piece 
of  bread,  which  he  ate.  This  dog  had  belonged  to  a  poor  blind  man, 
lately  dead  ;  he  had  no  master,  an<jL  begged  alms  on  his  own  account. 

Supplies  for  the  Wounded. — A  lady  having  taken  a  temporary  resi- 
dence near  Ascot,  brought  with  her  a  favourite  Dandie  Dinmont  terrier. 
The  owner  of  the  house  had  left  on  the  premises  a  fine  Labrador  dog, 
between  which  and  the  newly  arrived  Dandie,  a  warm  friendship  sprung 
up.  When  the  time  arrived  for  the  return  of  the  owner  of  the  house, 
Dandie,  in  the  course  of  removal,  made  his  escape  on  Ascot  Heath,  and 
did  not,  as  was  expected,  return  to  the  house  he  had  just  left.  After  a 
fruitless  search  he  was  given  up  as  lost.  It  being  afterwards  observed 
that  the  Labrador  dog  never  ate  more  than  half  his  usual  dinner  allow- 
ance, and  invariably  disappeared  for  about  an  hour  every  day,  carrying 
with  him  his  last  bone,  orders  were  given  that  he  should  be  strictly 
watched.  This  led  to  the  discovery  of  Dandie,  who  was  found  lying 
lame  and  helpless  on  the  heath,  having  been  caught  in  a  trap  :  and  but 
for  the  charitable  and  self-denying  aid  of  his  friend,  the  Labrador,  poor 
Dandie  must  have  died  from  starvation. 

The  Dog  of  Montargis. — Mr.  Thorns,  in  "  Lays  and  Legends  of 
France,"  gives  the  following  as  a  well-authenticated  account  of  this 
remarkable  instance  of  canine  affection  and  sagacity.  The  story  is, 
perhaps,  one  of  the  most  popular  in  connexion  with  the  fidelity  of  the 
dog,  from  having  at  various  times  been  brought  before  the  public  at  the 
theatres  in  France  and  in  this  country.  It  will,  however,  be  interesting 
to  youthful  readers  to  give  the  particulars  supplied  by  Mr.  Thorns  : — 

There  was  once  a  gentleman,  who  is  asserted  by  some  to  have 
been  one  of  the  archers  of  the  guard  to  the  king ;  but  whom  I  prefer 
to  call  a  simple  gentleman  or  a  courtier,  because  the  Latin  history  from 
which  this  is  taken  styles  him  aulicus.  By  some  historians  he  is  called 
the  Chevalier  Macaire,  and  who,  being  jealous  of  the  favour  shown  by 
the  king  to  one  of  his  companions,  named  Aubry  de  Montdidier,  watched 
him  continually,  until  at  length  he  surprised  him  in  the  forest  of  Bondy, 
accompanied  only  by  his  dog  (which  some  historians,  and  notably  the 
Sieur  Dodiguier,  say  was  a  greyhound),  and  finding  the  opportunity 
favourable  to  the  satisfaction  of  his  unViappy  }&ak>v\sy,  starer  Vyddl,  rod. 
having  buried  him  in  the  forest,  returned  mtVi  aWrtoj  to  ^^  was** 
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The  dog,  for  his  part,  never  stirred  from  the  ditch  'wherein  his  master 
was  concealed,  until  hunger  obliged  him  to  go  to  Paris,  where  the  king 
was,  to  beg  for  food  from  the  Mends  of  his  late  master — which,  when 
he  had  obtained,  he  returned  to  the  spot  where  the  assassin  had  buried 
his  master.  And  as  he  was  continually  doing  this,  some  of  those  who 
saw  him  come  and  go,  howling  and  whining,  followed  him  to  the  forest, 
and  saw  that  he  stopped  at  a  spot  where  the  earth  had  been  recently 
disturbed.  Whereupon  they  searched,  and  there  found  the  murdered 
body,  which  they  honoured  with  a  more  worthy  sepulture,  without  being 
able  to  discover  the  author  of  so  execrable  a  murder.  As  the  dog  still 
resided  with  one  of  these  friends  of  the  deceased,  and  followed  him,  he 
by  chance  discovered  the  murderer  of  his  first  master ;  and  having 
picked  him  out  from  the  midst  of  all  the  other  gentlemen  and  archers, 
attacked  him  with  great  violence,  leaped  at  his  throat,  and  did  his 
utmost  to  tear  him  to  pieces  and  strangle  him ;  they  beat  him  off,  they 
drove  him  away — but  he  continually  returned — and  when  he  could  not 
reach  him,  kept  growling  at  the  spot  where  he  perceived  the  assassin 
had  concealed  himself.  As  the  dog  repeated  these  attacks  every  time 
he  encountered  this  man,  some  suspicions  of  the  fact  arose,  the  more  so 
that  the  poor  dog,  more  faithful  and  mindful  of  his  late  master  than  any 
other  follower  would  have  been,  only  attacked  the  murderer,  and  never 
ceased  from  flying  at  him,  in  order  to  be  avenged. 

The  king,  having  been  informed  by  some  of  his  attendants  of 
what  had  occurred,  ordered  that  the  dog  should  be  brought  before  him, 
having  first  commanded  that  the  suspected  gentleman  should  conceal 
himself  in  the  midst  of  the  other  attendants,  who  were  very  numerous. 
But  the  dog  soon  discovered  this  man  from  among  all  the  others  ;  and 
as  if  he  felt  encouraged  by  the  presence  of  the  king,  he  flew  at  him  more 
violently  than  ever,  uttering  at  the  same  time  a  piteous  cry,  as  if 
demanding  justice  from  the  sagacious  prince. 

The  case  appearing  strange  and  marvellous  to  the  king,  he  called 
before  him  the  suspected  gentleman,  and  interrogated  him,  in  order,  if 
possible,  to  ascertain  the  truth  of  what  common  report,  and  the  attacks 
of  the  dog,  brought  against  him.  But  shame,  and  the  fear  of  dying  an 
ignominious  death,  rendered  the  criminal  so  obstinate  and  firm  in  his 
denial,  that  the  king  was  at  length  compelled  to  ordain,  that  the  matter 
should  be  settled  by  single  combat  between  the  gentleman  and  the  dog. 

Accordingly,  they  were  both  placed  in  a  field  in  the  island  of  Notre 
Dame,  like  two  champions,  in  the  presence  of  the  king  and  of  his  whole 
court.  The  gentleman  was  armed  with  a  large  and  massive  baton,  and 
the  dog  with  his  natural  arms,  having  only  an  empty  barrel  for  his 
retreat.  Immediately  that  the  dog  was  loosened,  he  flew  at  his  enemy ; 
but  the  club  of  his  adversary  was  strong  enough  to  annihilate  him  at  one 
blow,  which  obliged  the  dog  to  dodge  here  and  there  around  him.  But  at 
length  he  watched  his  opportunity  so  well,  that  he  threw  himself  full  at 
the  throat  of  his  enemy,  and  there  fastened  himself  so  securely,  that  he 
brought  him  to  the  ground,  and  compelled  him  to  cry  fox  mercy  ,\&\gg&% 
the  king  would  order  the  beast  to  be  removed,  $nA  \vfc  W&^^«fc  wa.- 
fess  the  whole  circumstances. 
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The  dog  being  removed,  and  the  judges  having,  by  command  of  the 
king,  approached  the  gentleman,  he  confessed  that  he  had  slain  his  com- 
panion, and  acknowledged  himself  vanquished  by  the  dog.  History 
says  that  he  was  punished,  but  it  does  not  say  with  what  death. 

Mistaken  Identity. — At  Libourne,  in  France,  in  1835,  a  townsman 
gave  away  an  old  suit  of  clothes  to  be  burned  as  an  tftgy.  His  dog, 
supposing  it  was  his  master  being  maltreated,  attempted  repeatedly  to 
snatch  him  away,  and  would  not  desist  from  the  attempt  till  called  off 
by  the  owner  he  thought  he  saw  in  peril. 

An  Artful  Accomplice. — An  English  gentleman,  while  in  Paris, 
having  occasion  to  pass  at  various  times  over  a  bridge  on  the  Seine,  was 
surprised  to  find  that  his  boots  were  regularly  soiled  by  a  poodle  dog 
rubbing  against  them,  thus  causing  him  to  get  them  cleaned  by  a  shoe- 
black at  hand.  He  at  length  watched  the  dog,  and  saw  that  he  rolled 
himself  in  the  mud  and  waited  for  the  appearance  of  well  polished 
boots.  The  shoeblack,  who  was  found  to  be  the  owner  of  the  dog,  on 
being  questioned,  reluctantly  confessed  that  he  had  trained  the  poodle 
to  the  trick.  The  gentleman  was  so  taken  with  the  sagacity  shown  by 
the  animal,  that  after  a  liberal  offer  he  succeeded  in  purchasing  him. 
The  dog  was  brought  to  England,  where  he  was  for  a  time  kept  tied  up, 
but  on  being  released  he  disappeared,  and  shortly  afterwards  was  seen 
with  his  former  master,  following  his  old,  and  seemingly  congenial  occu- 
pation.    How  he  found  his  way  back  to  Paris  remains  a  mystery. 

A  Fenny  for  the  Ferry-Boat. — A  gentleman  residing  at  Gosport,  was, 
when  visiting  Portsmouth,  usually  accompanied  by  his  dog  in  the  ferry- 
boat. One  day  it  so  happened  that  the  dog  lost  his  master  somewhere 
in  Portsmouth,  and  surmising  that  he  had  crossed  the  water  for  Gosport, 
sped  his  way  to  the  shop  of  a  bookseller  in  High  Street,  intimating  by 
every  possible  means  his  misfortune.  "  What !"  exclaimed  the  shopman, 
"  you  have  lost  your  master,  have  you  ?  Well,  here  is  a  penny  for  your 
fare  across  the  water."  The  dog  snatched  up  the  coin,  ran  directly  to 
Point  Beach,  dropped  the  penny  into  the  hand  of  the  waterman,  and 
was  ferried  across  with  the  other  passengers. 

Courageous  Fescue. — In  France,  a  stable  caught  fire,  and  the  animals 
within,  from  being  terrified,  would  not  move.  A  dog  rushed  in,  and  by 
barking  and  biting,  twice  succeeded  in  bringing  out  a  portion  of  them, 
and  returned  a  third  time  to  complete  his  task,  when  those  re- 
maining, which  were  comparatively  few,  had  perished  from  the  progress 
of  the  flames. 

The  Dog  as  an  Actor. — It  is  related  by  Plutarch,  that  in  the  theatre 
of  Marcellus  a  dog  was  exhibited  before  the  Emperor  Vespasian,  so 
well  instructed  as  to  excel  in  every  kind  of  dance.  He  afterwards 
feigned  illness  in  so  natural  a  manner,  as  to  strike  the  spectators  with 
astonishment ;  first  showing  symptoms  of  pain,  then  falling  down  as  if 
dead,  and  suffering  himself  to  be  carried  about  in  that  state — after- 
wards, at  the  proper  time,  seeming  to  revive,  as  if  waking  from  a  pro- 
found sleep,  and  then  sporting  about  and  showing  every  demonstration 
o^  joy, 
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RUFF  AND  REEVE  » 

These  are  the  names  given  to  the  male  and  female  of  this  beautiful 
and  remarkable  species,  at  one  time  common  in  the  fenny  districts  of 
England.  Being  in  very  high  repute  as  table  birds,  as  a  matter  of 
course  they  were  hunted  down,  and  from  this  cause,  coupled  with  the 
reclamation  of  the  marshy  grounds  which  formed  their  haunts,  they  are 
now  rare.  These  birds  are  polygamous ;  and,  as  the  breeding  season 
advances,  the  male,  in  the  second  season,  assumes  the  singular  ruff  with 
which  he  is  adorned,  and  of  which  he  appears  to  be  very  vain,  display- 
ing his  frills  to  the  females,  and  pugnaciously  fighting  with  all  rivals. 
It  is  a  curious  fact  that  the  breeding  plumage  is  not  found  to  be  the 
same  in  any  two  birds ;  and  what  is  still  more  remarkable,  from  obser- 
vations made  by  Montagu  during  some  years,  he  ascertained  that,  amid 
all  the  varieties  of  plumage,  precisely  the  same  markings  appeared  in 
the  same  bird  year  after  year.  When  the  breeding  season  is  over,  the 
adornments  of  the  males  disappear,  when  they  resemble  the  snipes  or 
sandpipers.     From  Montagu  we  obtain  the  following  account  of  the 

Pugnacity  of  the  Ruff. — In  the  spring  the  Ruffs  "hill,"  as  it  is  termed 
— that  is,  they  assemble  upon  a  rising  spot  of  ground  contiguous  to 
where  the  species  prepare  to  deposit  their  eggs.  There  they  take  their 
stand,  at  a  small  distance  from  each  other,  and  contend  for  the  females. 
This  hill,  or  place  of  resort  for  love  and  battle,  is  sought  for  by  the 
fowler,  who,  from  habit,  discovers  it  by  the  birds  having  trodden 
the  turf  somewhat  bare,  though  not  in  a  circle,  as  usually  described. 
Although  the  pugnacious  disposition  of  the  Ruff  never  entirely  ceased 
in  confinement,  yet  it  increased  with  the  growth  of  the  long  neck 
feathers  in  spring,  when  the  least  movement  of  either,  from  their  usual 
stand,  provoked  a  battle.  Their  actions  in  fighting  were  similar  to 
those  of  a  game  cock ;  the  head  is  lowered  and  the  bill  is  held  in  a 
horizontal  direction ;  the  ruff,  indeed  every  feather,  more  or  less  dis- 
tended, the  former  sweeping  the  ground  as  a  shield  to  defend  the  more 
tender  parts,  the  auricles  erected,  and  the  tail  partly  spread — upon  the 
whole,  assuming  a  most  ferocious  aspect.  When  either  could  obtain 
a  firm  hold  with  the  bill,  a  leap  succeeded,  accompanied  with  a  stroke 
of  the  wing,  but  they  rarely  injured  each  other. 

The  Ruff  Trade. — The  same  author  thus  describes  a  visit  which  he 
paid  to  the  Lincolnshire  fowlers  in  1813  : — We  were  shown  into  a 
room  where  there  were  about  seven  dozen  males  and  a  dozen  females, 
and  of  the  former  there  were  not  two  alike.  This  intrusion  to  choose 
our  birds  drove  them  from  their  stands,  and,  compelling  some  to 
trespass  on  the  premises  of  others,  produced  many  battles.  From  this 
fowler  we  learned  that  two  guineas  a  dozen  was  now  the  price  of 
fattened  ruffs,  and  he  never  remembered  the  price  under  thirty  shillings 
when  fit  for  the  table.  Mr.  Towns,  the  noted  feeder  at  Spalding, 
assured  us  his  family  had  been  a  hundred  years  in  the  trade ;  boasted 
that  he  had  served  George  the  Second,  and  many  noble  families  vol  \&& 
kingdom.  He  undertook,  at  a  dinner  of  the  late  KLra^na  oli^waseak. 
(when  that  nobleman  was  Lord  lieutenant  of  lroYuuK),  to  V^a  *s»a 
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ruffs  to  that  country,  and  actually  set  off  with  twenty-seven  dozen  from 
Lincolnshire,  left  seven  dozen  at  the  Duke  of  Devonshire's,  at  Ghats* 
worth,  and  turned  his  route  across  the  kingdom  to  Holyhead,  and 
delivered  seventeen  dozen  alive  at  Dublin,  having  lost  only  three  dozen 
in  so  long  a  journey,  confined  and  greatly  crowded  as  they  were  in 
baskets,  which  were  carried  upon  two  horses. 

AVOCET.^ 

Like  the  ruff,  this  singular-looking  bird  at  one  time  bred  in  the 
fenny  districts,  but  is  now  only  known  as  a  casual  visitant.  Its  long 
bill,  bending  upwards,  becomes  towards  the  tip  as  flexible  as  a  piece 
of  whalebone.  Their  food  being  obtained  from  the  muddy  banks  of 
rivers,  the  bill  is  used  to  scoop  up  minute  insects,  worms,  &c,  from  the 
slimy  ooze.  When  feeding  they  incessantly  beat  the  mud  with  their 
flail-like  beaks.  The  feet  are  webbed,  and  although  rarely  used  for 
swimming,  are  of  great  service  in  enabling  the  birds  to  run  swiftly  over 
soft  ground.  Avocets  are  plentiful  in  Holland.  When  disturbed  during 
the  breeding  season,  they  fly  round  the  object  of  their  fear  in  circles, 
then  feign  lameness,  and  thus  decoy  the  intruder  away  from  their  nests. 

GLOSSY  IBIS.69 

Though  a  different  species  from  that  at  one  time  worshipped  by  the 
Egyptians,  this  richly-coloured  bird  appears  to  have  been  also  looked  upon 
with  veneration,  since  its  remains,  with  those  of  the  sacred  ibis, 
have  been  found  preserved  among  the  mummies  in  the  Egyptian  cata- 
combs. The  glossy  ibis  is  migratory  in  its  habits,  and  has  a  wide  range. 
They  live  in  societies,  frequenting  the  banks  of  rivers  and  other  moist 
grounds,  where  they  feed  on  reptiles,  small  fish,  insects,  <fec.  During 
migration  large  flocks  are  seen  high  in  the  air,  always  flying  abreast. 
The  plumage  of  the  upper  parts  is  glossy,  greenish  black,  purple,  and 
dull  red,  with  a  metallic  lustre  of  a  brilliant  changing  hue,  according  to 
the  light  in  which  it  is  seen.  At  various  times  specimens  have  been 
shot  in  this  country. 

WILD  SWAN.*® 

According  to  Bewick  these  birds,  on  the  approach  of  frosty  weather, 
associate  in  large  flocks,  and,  thus  united,  use  every  effort  to  prevent  the 
water  from  freezing  :  this  they  accomplish  by  the  continual  stir  kept  up 
among  them :  and  by  constantly  dashing  it  with  their  extended  wings, 
they  are  enabled  to  remain,  as  long  as  it  suits  their  convenience,  in  some 
favourite  part  of  a  lake  or  river,  which  abounds  with  their  food.  The 
swan  is  very  properly  entitled  the  peaceful  monarch  of  the  lake :  conscious 
of  his  superior  strength,  he  fears  no  enemy,  nor  suffers  any  bird,  how- 
ever powerful,  to  molest  him ;  neither  does  he  prey  upon  any  one.  His 
vigorous  wing  is  as  a  shield  against  the  attacks  even  of  the  eagle,  and 
the  blows  from  it  are  said  to  be  so  powerful,  as  to  stun  or  kill  the 
fiercest  of  his  foes.  The  wolf  or  the  fox  may  rorgna*  \i\hv\w  t\\e  darl^ 
but  their  efforts  »re  ysw  in  the  day. 
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Singular  Precaution  Against  a  Flood.  6l 

The  Swan  and  Fax. — In  confirmation  of  the  foregoing,  the  following 
incident  is  related  as  having  occurred  at  Pensy,  Buckinghamshire.  A 
female  swan,  while  in  the  act  of  sitting,  observed  a  fox  swimming  to- 
wards her  from  the  opposite  shore.  She  instantly  darted  into  the  water, 
and  having  kept  him  at  bay  for  a  considerable  time  with  her  wings,  at 
last  succeeded  in  drowning  him ;  after  which,  in  the  sight  of  several 
persons,  she  returned  in  triumph. 

Instinct  versus  Reason. — Mr.  Yarrell  quotes  a  remarkable  instance  of 
this  in  the  case  of  a  domesticated  swan,  eighteen  or  nineteen  years  old. 
She  was  sitting  on  four  or  five  eggs,  and  was  observed  to  be  very  busy 
in  collecting  weeds,  grasses,  &c,  to  raise  her  nest ;  a  farming-man  was 
ordered  to  take  down  half  a  load  of  haulm,  with  which  she  most  in- 
dustriously raised  her  nest  and  the  eggs  two  feet  and  a  half :  that  very 
night  there  came  down  a  tremendous  fall  of  rain,  which  flooded  all  the 
malt  shops,  and  did  great  damage.  Man  made  no  preparation,  the  bird 
did ;  and  instinct  prevailed  over  reason.  Her  eggs  were  above,  and 
only  just  above,  the  water. 

A  Swan  attacking  a  Fawn. — At  Wonersh,  near  Guildford,  a  fawn 
was  drinking  in  the  lake,  when  one  of  the  swans  suddenly  flew  upon 
it,  and  pulled  the  poor  animal  into  the  water,  under  which  it  held  it  till 
it  was  drowned.  This  was  noticed  by  the  other  deer  in  the  park,  and 
they  took  care  to  revenge  it  the  first  opportunity.  A  few  days  after, 
this  swan  happening  to  be  on  land,  was  surrounded  and  attacked  by  the 
whole  herd,  and  presently  killed.  Before  this  time  they  were  never 
known  to  molest  the  swans. 

TERN,  OR  SEA  SWALLOW.-* 

Long,  in  his  "Voyage  of  the  Himmaleh,"  says : — As  we  were  passing 
the  Carmiata  Islands,  off  the  Western  Coast  of  Borneo,  we  were  visited 
by  the  tern,  or  sea  swallow,  which  I  had  seen  in  my  former  passage  up 
the  China  Sea,  not  many  hundred  miles  from  the  same  spot,  as  this 
species  has  a  certain  range  among  the  islands  that  strew  the  sea 
between  Borneo  and  Sumatra  The  bill  and  feet  are  deep  black ;  the 
throat  and  under  parts  of  a  snowy  white.  All  the  upper  parts  are  of  a 
brownish  black,  which  reflects  a  peculiar  redness  when  the  sun  falls 
directly  upon  them.  The  feathers  upon  the  head,  nape,  and  back  are 
edged  with  white ;  hence  the  smaller  the  feathers  upon  any  part  the 
greater  is  the  quantity  of  white.  There  is  a  white  line  also  over  the 
eyes.  The  purity  of  the  white  is  admirable,  which  appears  the  more 
striking  because  it  is  contrasted  with  the  black.  The  tail  is  forked  and 
long,  as  are  also  the  wings.  But,  notwithstanding  these  advantages  for 
flight,  the  bird  is  soon  tired,  owing  to  the  rapid  and  incessant  motion 
of  the  wings.  When  tired  it  cannot  rest  upon  the  wave,  as  the  petrels 
and  other  sea  birds  do,  but  is  obliged  to  seek  for  some  object  whereon 
to  alight.  When  it  comes  on  board  ship  it  is  generally  very  fatigued, 
and  glad  to  repose  under  any  circumstances.  Hence  they  are  thought 
to  be  very  foolish  birds,  and  have  obtained  the  whimsical  name  of 
noddies,  in  allusion  to  their  want  of  head-piece.  The  oivfc  1  m  faftrafo- 
ing  had  *  Wadr  And  lovely  eve,  and  rested  with  gravt  wtnjwm*  vci^&& 
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cabin  while  I  took  a  sketch  of  it ;  but,  as  the  wings  were  dropped  or 
raised  to  rest  the  different  muscles,  the  outline  and  attitude  were  so 
often  changed  that  it  turned  out  to  be  a  very  stiff  and  unfaithful 
likeness. 
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The  tow'ring  "Eagle  scats  her  callow  brood 
High  in  the  cliffs,  and  feasts  her  young 

with  blood ; 
On  Snowdon's  rocks  or  Orkney's  wide 

domain, 
Whose  beetling  cliffs  o'erhang  the  Western 

main, 
The  royal  bird  his  lonely  kingdom  forms, 
Amidst  the  gathering  clouds  and  sullen 

storms  j 
Through  the  wide  waste  of  air  he  darts  his 

sight, 


And  holds  his  sounding  pinions  poised  for 

flight. 
With  cruel  eye  premeditates  the  war, 
And  marks  his  destined  victim  from  afar; 
Descending  in  a  whirlwind  to  the  ground, 
His  pinions  like  the  rush  of  waters  sound ; 
The  fairest  of  the  fold  he  bears  away, 
And  to  his  nest  compels  the  struggling 

prey; 
He  scorns  the  game  by  meaner  hunters 

tore, 
And  dips  his  talons  in  no  vulgar  gore. 

Mrs.  Barbauld. 


The  following  account  of  the  habits  of  this  bird  is  oiven  by  the 
author  of  "  Wild  Sports  of  the  West  ":— 

Visit  to  the  Eagle's  Cliff  in  Inniskea. — We  ascended  the  hill  in  the 
vague  hope  of  getting  a  shot  at  these  predatory  birds,  of  whose  spolia- 
tions we  had  heard  so  much.  On  reaching  the  bottom  of  the  rock,  in 
whose  face  the  aerie  stands,  we  discovered  that  the  old  birds  were 
absent,  and  as  the  nest  was  formed  in  a  deep  fissure,  we  could  not 
ascertain  its  situation  exactly.  But  that  the  eagles*  dwelling  was  above 
us  was  evident  enough :  the  base  of  the  cliff  was  strewn  with  bones 
and  feathers,  and  the  accumulation  of  both  was  extraordinary.  The 
bones  of  rabbits,  hares,  and  domestic  fowls,  were  most  numerous,  but 
those  of  smaller  game,  and  various  sorts  of  fish,  were  visible  among  the 
heap. 

Many  attempts  are  annually  made  to  destroy  this  predatory  family. 
It  is  impossible  to  rob  the  nest.  Situated  two  hundred  feet  above  the 
base  of  the  rock,  it  is  of  course  unapproachable  from  below,  and  as  the 
cliffs  beetle  over  it  frightfully,  to  assail  it  from  above  would  be  a 
hazardous  essay.  An  enterprising  peasant,  some  years  since,  was  let 
down  by  a  rope  and  basket, — but  he  was  fiercely  attacked  by  the  old 
birds,  and  the  basket  nearly  overturned.  Fortunately  the  cord  was 
strong  and  had  sufficient  length  to  allow  his  being  lowered  rapidly,  or 
he  would  have  undoubtedly  sustained  some  bodily  injury  from  the  wings 
and  talons  of  those  enraged  and  savage  birds. 

The  village  of  Dugurth  suffers  heavily  from  its  unfortunate  proximity 
to  the  aerie.  When  the  wind  blows  from  a  favourable  point,  the  eagle 
in  the  grey  of  morning  sweeps  through  the  cabins,  and  never  fails  in 
carrying  off  some  prey. 

Partiality  for  Black  Hens. — To  black  fowls  eagles  appear  particularly 
attached,  and  the  villagers  avoid  as  much  as  possible  rearing  birds  of 
that  colour. 

A  few  days  before,  one  of  the  coast-guard,  alarmed  by  the  cries  of  a 
\>oy,  rushed  from  the  watch-house ;  the  e&gta  had.  taken  uo  a  black  hen, 
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fcnd,  as  lie  passed  within  a  few  yards,  the  man  flung  his  cap  at  him. 
The  eagle  dropped  the  bird ;  it  was  quite  dead,  however,  the  talons 
having  shattered  the  back-bone.  The  villagers  say  (with  what  truth  I 
know  not)  that  turkeys  are  never  taken. 

Coursing  the  Hare. — When  shooting  on  Lord  Sligo's  mountains,  near 
the  Killeries,  I  heard  many  particulars  of  the  eagle's  habit  and  history 
from  a  grey-haired  peasant  who  had  passed  a  long  life  in  these  wilds. 
The  scarcity  of  hares,  which  here  were  once  abundant,  he  attributed  to 
the  rapacity  of  those  birds ;  and  he  affirmed,  that  when  in  pursuit  of 
those  animals,  the  eagle  evinced  a  degree  of  intelligence  that  appeared 
extraordinary.  They  coursed  the  hares,  he  said,  with  great  judgment 
and  certain  success  ;  one  bird  was  the  active  follower,  while  the  other 
remained  in  reserve,  at  the  distance  of  forty  or  fifty  yards.  If  the  hare, 
by  a  sudden  turn,  freed  himself  from  his  most  pressing  enemy,  the 
second  bird  instantly  took  up  the  chase,  and  thus  prevented  the  victim 
from  having  a  moment's  respite. 

Fishing  for  Salmon. — That  the  eagle  is  extremely  destructive  to  fish, 
and  particularly  so  to  salmon,  many  circumstances  would  prove.  They 
are  constantly  discovered  watching  the  fords  in  the  spawning  season, 
and  are  seen  to  seize  and  carry  off  the  fish.  One  curious  anecdote  I 
heard  from  my  friend  the  priest.  Some  years  since  a  herdsman,  on  a 
very  sultry  day  in  July,  while  looking  for  a  missing  sheep,  observed  an 
eagle  posted  on  a  bank  that  overhung  a  pool.  Presently  the  bird 
stooped  and  seized  a  salmon,  and  a  violent  struggle  ensued.  When  the 
herd  reached  the  spot,  he  found  the  eagle  pulled  under  water  by  the 
strength  of  the  fish,  and  the  calmness  of  the  day,  joined  to  drenched 
plumage,  rendered  him  unable  to  extricate  himself.  With  a  stone  the 
peasant  broke  the  eagle's  pinion,  and  actually  secured  the  spoiler  and 
his  victim,  for  he  found  the  salmon  dying  in  his  grasp. 

The  old  peasant  to  whom  reference  has  been  made,  also  observed 
the  eagles  while  engaged  in  fishing.  They  chose  a  small  ford  upon  the 
rivulet  which  connects  Glencullen  with  Glandullagh,  and  posted  on 
either  side  waited  patiently  for  the  salmon  to  pass  over.  Their  watch 
was  never  fruitless, — and  many  a  salmon,  in  its  transit  from  the  sea  to 
the  lake,  was  transferred  from  his  native  element  to  the  wild  aerie  in 
the  Alpine  cliff,  that  beetles  over  the  romantic  water  of  Glencullen. 

The  Eagle  and  the  Bird-catcher. — In  "  Scenes  from  the  Shores  of  the 
Atlantic  "  it  is  recorded  that  a  bird-catcher,  suspended  over  the  cliffs  by 
means  of  a  rope  held  by  those  above,  was  attacked  by  an  eagle  which 
darted  upon  him  from  the  fissure  of  a  rock.  He  drew  his  knife  to 
defend  himself,  but  his  feathered  assailant  eluded  for  a  long  time  every 
blow.  At  length,  the  bird  gathered  up  his  powers  for  a  last  desperate 
dart  at  the  man.  The  latter  saw  the  impending  danger,  and,  blind  to 
everything  but  a  vigorous  effort  to  parry  the  attack,  aimed  a  furious 
blow  at  the  eagle.  It  took  effect ;  but  the  stroke  that  freed  the  bird- 
catcher  from  his  antagonist  severed  almost  in  twain  the  rope  to  which 
he  was  attached,  leaving  him  suspended  by  but  a  single  twist  over 
the  yawning  abyss.  In  this  extremity  there  was  notlan^YfeftiVro&to 
give  the  signal  by  which  his  companions  >vou\4  uutaflNtoRi^  ^Saafc'Vfc 
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wished  to  be  drawn  up.  Providentially,  they  perceived  his  predica- 
ment, and  with  the  greatest  caution  commenced  pulling  the  rope.  It 
required  the  utmost  skill  and  caution  to  enable  those  overhead  to  keep 
the  fractured  portion  of  the  rope  from  chafing  against  the  sharp  edge 
of  the  projecting  rocks ;  and  between  the  agony  of  seeing  the  fragile 
thread  become  weaker  and  weaker,  and  the  necessity  of  drawing  it 
very  slowly,  lest  some  unforeseen  shock  should  cause  it  to  snap  suddenly 
and  hurl  the  victim  into  the  abyss,  the  men  on  the  cliffs  were  in  a  state 
of  scarcely  less  suspense  than  the  object  of  their  anxiety.  At  length 
the  bird-catcher  reached  the  brow  of  the  precipice.  The  rope  snapped 
just  as  he  was  within  an  inch  of  the  top ;  but  not  before  one  of  the  men 
had  firmly  grasped  his  clothes,  by  which  he  was  enabled  to  drag  him 
triumphantly  over  the  brink.  At  the  sight  of  their  comrade  in  safety, 
the  men,  among  whom  a  breathless  silence  had  hitherto  prevailed, 
raised  a  loud  shout ;  but  he  heard  them  not.  The  awful  situation  in 
which  he  had  so  long  been  suspended  was  too  much  for  the  poor  bird- 
catcher  ;  for  a  time  he  lay  stretched  on  the  grass  without  sense  or 
motion.  But  at  length  he  recovered,  though  he  never  completely  got 
over  the  effects  of  that  fearful  hour. 

Punishment  Remembered.— K  gentleman  who  lived  in  the  south  rf 
Scotland  had  a  tame  eagle,  which  the  keeper  one  day  injudiciously 
thought  proper,  for  some  petty  fault,  to  lash  with  a  horsewhip.  About 
a  week  afterwards,  the  man  chanced  to  stoop  within  reach  of  its  chain, 
when  the  enraged  animal,  recollecting  the  late  insult,  flew  in  his  face 
with  so  much  fury  and  violence,  that  he  was  terribly  wounded,  but  was 
luckily  driven  so  far  back  by  the  blow,  as  to  be  out  of  further  danger. 
The  screams  of  the  eagle  alarmed  the  family,  who  found  the  poor  man 
lying  at  some  distance  in  a  very  bloody  plight,  equally  strained  with 
the  fright  and  the  fall.  The  animal  was  still  pacing  and  screaming  in 
a  manner  not  less  threatening  than  majestic.  It  was  even  dreaded 
whether,  in  so  violent  a  rage,  he  might  not  break  loose ;  which,  indeed, 
fortunately  perhaps  for  them,  he  did  just  as  they  withdrew,  and 
escaped  for  ever. 

Desperate  Rescue  of  their  Young. — A  peasant  resolved  to  rob  an 
eagle's  nest,  which  he  knew  to  be  built  in  a  small  island  in  the  beautiful 
lake  of  Killarney.  He  stripped  himself  for  this  purpose,  and  swam 
over  when  the  old  birds  were  gone  ;  but,  on  his  return,  while  yet  up  to 
the  chin  in  water,  the  old  birds  coming  home,  and  missing  their 
offspring,  quickly  fell  on  the  plunderer,  killed  him  on  the  spot,  and 
rescued  their  young. 

The  Eagle  and  tJie  Chamois  Hunter, — A  chamois  hunter,  named 
Joseph  Scherrer,  climbed,  barefooted,  and  with  a  gun  on  his  back,  to  a 
nest  in  which  he  suspected  there  were  young  eagles.  Before  he  reached 
it  the  male  flew  by  and  was  shot.  Scherrer  reloaded  and  continued  his 
ascent ;  but  on  reaching  the  nest  the  female  bird  fell  furiously  on  him, 
seized  him  by  the  hips  with  her  claws,  and  endeavoured  to  hurl  him 
from  the  rock  by  dealing  severe  blows  with  her  beak.  The  man's 
position  was  desperate.  He  was  compelled  to  cling  with  all  his 
strength  to  the  precipice,  and  could  not  use  his  gun ;  but  his  extra* 
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ordinary  presence  of  mind  saved  him.  With  one  hand  he  directed  tho 
muzzle  of  his  weapon  against  the  breast  of  the  bird  that  grappled  him, 
and  with  his  naked  toe  he  cocked  the  piece  and  pulled  the  trigger. 
The  eagle  fell  dead  amongst  the  rocks. 

Children  carried  off  by  Eagles. — As  a  gentleman  was  driving  down 
the  strath  of  Kildonan,  his  attention  was  attracted  by  the  piercing  cries 
of  a  young  child,  which  appeared  to  proceed  from  a  rocky  cliff,  and  on 
looking  up  he  saw  an  eagle  sitting  on  the  ledge  of  a  projecting  crag 
busily  employed  in  tearing  the  clothes  off  the  infant.  He  immediately 
scrambled  up  the  hill  and  rescued  it  (more  dead  than  alive)  from  the 
talons  of  the  ferocious  bird.  The  child  was  discovered  to  belong  to  a 
shepherd  who  resided  some  six  miles  further  up  the  glen. 

Kay  relates  that  in  one  of  the  Orkneys,  a  child  of  a  year  old  was 
seized  in  the  talons  of  an  eagle,  and  carried  about  four  miles  to  its  nest. 
The  mother  pursued  the  bird,  found  her  child  in  the  nest,  and  took  it 
away  unhurt. 

In  the  year  1737,  in  the  parish  of  Norderhougs,  in  Norway,  a  boy, 
somewhat  more  than  two  years  old,  was  running  from  the  house  to  his 
parents,  who  were  at  work  in  the  fields  at  no  great  distance,  when  an 
eagle  pounced  upon  him,  and  flew  off  with  him  in  their  sight,  all  their 
screams  and  efforts  to  prevent  it  being  in  vain. 

Anderson,  in  his  history  of  Iceland,  says  that  in  that  island  children 
of  four  and  five  years  of  age  have  been  sometimes  taken  away  by  eagles. 

The  Eagle  and  the  Goose. — An  eagle  was  observed  frequently  to  dart 
towards  the  Missouri,  and  then  to  rise  again.  His  evolutions  attracting 
attention,  it  was  observed  that  he  was  endeavouring  to  take  a  wild 
goose,  which  had  alighted  in  the  river,  and  which  dived  to  avoid  him  ; 
but,  on  rising  to  get  breath,  was  again  attacked,  and  had  again  to  dive 
in  order  to  save  himself.  The  chase  had  continued  in  this  way  some 
time,  the  goose  apparently  yielding,  when  it  suddenly  turned  and  made 
to  the  shore  of  Colonel  Pot's  farm,  where  two  men  were  at  work.  It 
there  landed,  and  walking  leisurely  up  to  the  men,  permitted  itself  to 
be  taken  by  them  without  an  effort  to  escape. 

The  Eagle  and  the  Wax  Doll.  —A  gentleman  who  kept  a  remarkably 
fine,  and  as  he  believed,  an  uncommonly  tame  eagle,  discovered  it  one 
day  picking  out  the  eyes  of  a  wax  doll,  the  property  of  one  of  his 
children.  After  manifesting  this  instinctive  propensity,  the  bird  was 
not  deemed  a  safe  inmate  for  a  house  in  which  were  many  children,  and 
it  was  immediately  shot. 

FEIGNING  DEATH  TO  SAVE  LIFE. 

Thompson,  in  his  "  Note-book  of  a  Naturalist,"  remarks  : — Self* 
preservation  seems  to  be  an  inherent  principle  in  animals — a  dread  of 
pain  and  suffering,  and  a  consciousness  of  death  ;  which  consciousness 
must  be  of  the  highest  order  in  some  animals,  since  they  feign  death  as 
the  last  remaining  struggle  for  self-preservation,  when  all  other  hopes 
have  failed.  An  implanted  knowledge  of  the  teimm&tiiQTL  ol\\fo  \a»sk 
exist,  or  its  effects  would  not  be  feigned,  nor  tlie  ainisVj  iot  safoX^  ^ 
so  jwamoaat  m  object    It  cannot  be  example  ttak  *^*  ^u*  tax  to 
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simulate  death  so  perfectly,  that  he  permits  himself  to  be  handled,  to  be 
conveyed  to  a  distant  spot,  and  then  to  be  flung  on  a  dunghill.  The 
ultimate  hope  of  escape  prompts  the  measure  which  unaided  instinct 
could  not  have  contrived.  What  we,  humanly  speaking,  call  knowledge 
of  the  world  (which  is  the  mainspring  of  half  our  acts  and  plans),  is  the 
result  of  deep  observation  of  character,  and  of  the  leading  principles 
which  influence  society ;  and  this  would  apply  very  well  with  fox  in 
relation  to  fox.  But  the  analogy  must  cease  here;  and  we  can  only 
say  that  this  artifice  of  the  fox  is  an  extraordinary  display  of  high  cun- 
ning, great  self-confidence,  and  strong  resolution.  There  are  many 
insects,  particularly  the  spider  and  the  dor-beetle,  which  feign  death 
when  seized  by  the  hand. 

NIGHTINGALES 

"  The  nightingale,  another  of  the  airy  creatures,  breathes  such  sweet,  loud  music 
out  of  her  little  instrumental  throat,  that  it  might  make  mankind  to  think  miracles 
are  not  ceased.  He  that,  at  midnight,  should  hear,  as  I  have  very  often,  the  clear 
'  airs,  the  sweet  descants,  the  natural  rising  and  falling,  the  doubling  and  redoubling 
of  her  voice,  might  well  be  lifted  above  earth,  and  say,  Lord,  what  music  hast  thou 
provided  for  the  saints  in  heaven,  when  thou  affordest  bad  men  such  music  on 
earth!"— Izaak  Walton. 

The  nightingale  is  celebrated  in  all  countries;  while  its  sober 
plumage  of  tawny  brown  may  not  attract  attention,  its  light  and  elegant 
form  cannot  fail  to  excite  admiration.  When  every  object  around  con- 
veys the  sensation  of  joy  (says  Wilson),  and  heaven's  abundance  is,  as 
it  were,  showering  around  us,  the  grateful  heart  beats  in  unison  with 
the  varying,  elevated  strains  of  this  bird.  We  listen  to  its  notes  in  a 
kind  of  ecstacy,  as  a  hymn  to  the  great  and  most  adorable  Creator  of 
all.  The  characteristic  trait  of  the  nightingale's  song  consists  in  an 
infinite  variety  of  the  most  beautiful  and  complex  rolls  and  quavers,  all 
of  which  are  delivered  with  a  perspicuity  and  richness  of  tone  peculiar 
to  himself.  His  habit  also  of  singing  during  the  calm  stillness  of  the 
night,  when  almost  without  a  competitor,  adds  considerably  to  the 
effect.  To  hear  him,  however,  in  perfection,  we  should  ramble  along 
the  margin  of  a  wood  on  a  fine  spring  morning.  When,  after  a  passing 
shower,  the  sun  bursts  forth  in  all  his  splendour,  and  nature  smiles  in 
all  her  vernal  loveliness;  when  drops  of  water  glisten  through  the 
opening  leaves,  and  every  breeze  wafts  fragrance — then  it  is  the  night- 
ingale is  heard  to  advantage ;  high  over  all  the  rest  he  makes  the  woods 
re-echo  to  his  song  of  joy.  The  nightingale  makes  its  first  appearance 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  London  about  the  middle  of  April,  generally 
to  a  day.  The  females,  however,  do  not  arrive  until  ten  days  or  a 
fortnight  after  the  males.  They  resort  chiefly  to  woods  and  thickets, 
and  are  often  found  in  large  double  hedges,  and  in  gardens  where  there 
are  plenty  of  thick  shrubs,  and  return  year  after  year  to  the  same  place. 
Nightingales  (says  White)  not  only  never  reach  Northumberland  and 
Scotland,  but  also,  as  I  have  been  always  told,  Devonshire  and  Corn- 
wsll  Sir  J.  Sinclair  is  stated  to  have  attempted  the  introduction  of 
this  bird  into  the  groves  of  Scotland,  \>y  su\}s\&u\,V\\£  Ste  <^&*  Va.  \tas> 
place  of  those  in  the  neat  of  the  robin,  who  \xato\teOi  toA  xwawk  ^Wu  ^ 
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but,  in  September,  the  usual  period  for  migration,  the  young  ones  took 
their  departure  and  never  returned. 

"Handsome  is  that  Handsome  Does" — I  once  entered  a  shop,  ob- 
serves the  late  Mr.  Kidd,  to  inquire  for  some  young  redstarts.  Whilst 
chatting  to  the  dealer,  I  observed  a  very  ragged-looking  nightingale  in 
a  cage  at  the  end  of  the  shelf,  and  I  carelessly  asked  what  might  be  his 
age.  The  man  at  once  gave  me  his  history.  It  appeared  that  his 
master  (a  brute)  was  tired  of  him,  and  had  brought  him  to  town  to  be 
sold.  The  man  candidly  told  me  he  was  a  "  nestling,"  in  his  second 
year,  and  he  knew  nothing  particular  about  him.  His  old  master 
wanted  ten  shillings  for  him.  There  was  something  about  this  bird's 
eye — something  in  his  bearing — that  won  my  heart  over  at  once.  I 
bought  him  at  his  estimated  value,  intuitively  feeling  I  was  "  all  right," 
and  that  I  had  won  a  prize.  Never  had  I  shown  more  judgment.  This 
very  bird,  despised  of  his  old  master,  became  my  most  intimate  friend 
and  companion.  He  sang  all  the  notes  of  a  nightingale,  a  thrush,  a 
blackbird,  and  a  skylark.  He  was  "everything  by  turns,  and  nothing 
long."  His  song  was  perpetual  when  I  was  at  home.  When  absent,  he 
would  sing  to  his  mistress  in  a  kind  of  interrogative  strain,  throwing 
himself  into  the  most  grotesque  attitudes,  and  listening  eagerly  to  every 
arrival  at  the  door.  To  say  that  this  bird  recognised  my  step  and 
knew  my  voice  is  nothing  when  compared  to  his  affection  for  me.  He 
not  only  sang  out  at  the  top  of  his  voice  the  moment  I  entered  the 
door,  however  late  the  hour  of  my  arrival,  but  I  was  obliged  to  open 
the  door  of  his  cage  and  let  him  out  to  sit  on  my  finger.  There  alone 
would  he  rest  contented,  and  sing  in  that  same  position  so  long  as  a 
lighted  candle  remained  in  the  room.  I  then  kissed  him — I  am  not 
ashamed  to  say  so — and  my  own  hand  conducted  him  to  his  apartment. 
This  bird  was  murdered  by  swallowing  flies — poisoned  by  quassia !  I 
enjoyed  his  society  three  years  only. 

Stratagem  of  the  Nightingale. — Mr.  Conway  says : — On  one  occa- 
sion my  attention  was  attracted  by  the  melodies  of  a  nightingale  almost 
close  at  my  side.  The  singing  was  in  one  continuous  and  uninterrupted 
melody ;  there  were  none  of  those  frequent  breaks  which  are  so  charac- 
teristic of  the  song  of  the  nightingale  when  heard  at  a  little  distance — 
it  was  one  incessant  warble.  I  can  hardly  call  it  a  warble  either ;  it 
was  an  unceasing  effort ;  so  much  so  that  I  stood  perfectly  astonished 
and  at  a  loss  to  conceive  how  it  was  possible  for  so  small  a  creature  to 
exert  herself  so  mightily.  I  began,  however,  to  think  that  the  nest  of 
the  melodist  could  not  be  far  off;  and  as  I  had  never  yet  seen  the  nest 
of  this  bird,  I  determined  to  watch  her  closely  in  order  to  discover  it. 
But  I  was  nearly  giving  up  the  search  as  useless ;  for  as  soon  as  I 
entered  the  copse,  no  matter  at  what  part  I  made  my  entrance,  there 
was  the  nightingale  close  at  my  side,  delighting  me  with  her  melody, 
and  hopping  from  spray  to  spray  and  from  bush  to  bush,  and  thus  lead- 
ing me  round  the  wood  at  her  pleasure.  When,  however,  all  hope  of 
finding  the  nest  had  nearly  vanished,  I  fell  in  with  it  by  pure  accident, 
and  then  I  discovered  that  the  singing  of  the  birA  \m&  &HV3*\<&\&& 
in  »  daroQtion  from  the  nest. 
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"Bird  of  the  wilderness, 
Blythesome  and  cumber  less. 

Sweet  be  thy  matin  o'er  moorland  and  sea ! 
Emblem  of  happiness, 
Blessed  is  thy  dwelling  place, 

Oh!  to  abide  in  the  desert  with  thee! 

Wild  is  thy  lay,  and  loud, 

Far  in  the  downy  cloud ; 
Lore  gives  it  energy,  lore  gave  it  birth  ; 

Where  on  the  dewy  wing 

Art  thou  journeying  ? 
Thy  lay  is  in  heaven,  thy  lore  is  on  earth. 


O'er  fell  and  mountain  sheen, 
O'er  moor  and  mountain  green, 

O'er  the  red  streamer  that  heralds  the  day; 
Over  the  cloudlet  dim, 
Over  the  rainbow's  rim, 

Musical  cherub,  hie,  hie  thee  away. 

Then  when  the  gloaming  comes, 
Low  in  the  heather  blooms, 

Sweet  will  thy  welcome  and  bed  of  love  be ! 
Bird  of  the  wilderness, 
Blessed  is  thy  dwelling-place, 

Oh !  to  abide  in  the  desert  with  thee.° 

The  Ettrick  Shepherd. 

These  birds  show  strong  attachment  to  their  young,  which,  from  the 
nests  being  placed  in  a  hollow  on  the  ground,  are  subject  to  many  dan- 
gers. In  winter,  larks  congregate  in  flocks,  when  they  are  caught  in 
vast  numbers  by  means  of  nets.  In  early  spring  they  separate  in 
pairs.  Although  naturally  very  timid,  instances  have  occurred  when, 
pursued  by  birds  of  prey,  and  aware  of  their  inability  to  defend  them- 
selves, the  poor  helpless  lark  has  been  forced  to 

Seek  the  Protection  of  Man, — As  a  gentleman  was  travelling  on  horse- 
back in  the  West  of  Norfolk,  a  lark  dropped  on  the  pummel  of  his 
saddle,  and  spreading  its  wings  in  a  submissive  manner,  cowered  to  him. 
He  stopped  his  horse,  and  sat  for  some  time  in  astonishment  looking  at 
the  bird,  which  he  supposed  to  bo  wounded,  but  on  endeavouring  to 
take  it  the  lark  crept  round  him,  and  placed  itself  behind  :  turning  him- 
self on  the  saddle,  to  observe  it,  the  poor  animal  dropped  between  the 
legs  of  the  horse  and  remained  immovable.  It  then  struck  him  that 
the  poor  thing  was  pursued,  and  as  a  last  resource,  hazarded  its  safety 
with  him.  Iho  gentleman  looked  up,  and  discovered  a  hawk  hovering 
directly  over  them.  The  poor  bird  again  mounted  the  saddle,  under  the 
eye  of  its  protector ;  and  the  disappointed  hawk  shifting  his  station, 
the  little  fugitive  watching  his  opportunity  darted  over  the  hedge,  and 
was  hid  in  an  instant.  Another  instance  occurred  near  Tynemouth, 
Northumberland,  where  a  gentleman  sitting  on  the  rocks,  perceived  a 
hawk  in  the  air,  in  close  pursuit  of,  and  nearly  within  reach  of  a  lark. 
To  save  the  little  fugitive,  he  shouted  and  clapped  his  hands,  when  im- 
mediately the  lark  descended,  and  alighted  on  his  knee ;  nor  did  it  offer 
to  leave  him  when  taken  into  the  hand,  but  seemed  confident  of  that 
protection  which  it  found.  The  hawk  sailed  above  for  some  time.  After 
taking  the  lark  beyond  reach  of  its  pursuer,  it  was  restored  to  its 
former  liberty. 

Intelligence  of  the  Lark. — It  is  stated  in  "  Wood's  Natural  History  " 

that  a  pair  of  larks  had  built  their  nest  in  a  grass  field,  where  they 

hatched  a  brood  of  young.     Very  soon  after,  the  young  birds  were  out 

of  their  ne$t,  the  owner  of  the  field  was  fo?c&<X  Xo  ^\»  ^  i&arc«t&  Vx 
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work,  the  state  of  the  weather  forcing  him  to  cut  his  grass  sooner  thau 
usual.  As  the  labourers  approached  the  nest,  the  parent  birds  seemed 
to  take  the  alarm,  and  at  last  the  mother  laid  herself  flat  upon  the 
ground,  with  outspread  wings  and  tail,  while  the  male  bird  took  one  ot 
the  young  out  of  the  nest,  and  by  dint  of  pushing  and  pulling  got  it  on 
its  mother's  back.  She  then  flew  away  with  her  young  one  over  tho 
fields,  and  soon  returned  for  another.  This  time,  the  father  took  his 
turn  to  carry  one  of  the  offspring,  being  assisted  by  the  mother  in 
getting  it  firmly  on  his  back  ;  and  in  this  manner  they  carried  off  tho 
whole  brood  before  the  mowers  had  reached  their  nest. 

Glaws  of  Hie  Skylark. — That  the  claws  of  the  lark,  remarks  Mr.  Jesse, 
were  not  intended  to  search  the  earth  for  food,  or  to  fix  itself  moro 
securely  on  the  branch  of  trees,  is  evident,  for  they  neither  scratch  tho 
ground  nor  rest  on  trees.  The  lark  makes  its  nest  generally  in  grass 
fields,  where  it  is  liable  to  be  injured  either  by  cattle  grazing  over  it,  or 
by  tho  mower.  In  case  of  alarm,  from  either  these  or  other  causes,  tho 
parent  birds  remove  their  eggs,  by  means  of  their  long  claws,  to  a  place 
of  greater  security ;  and  this  transportation  I  have  observed  to  be 
effected  in  a  very  short  space  of  time.  By  placing  a  lark's  egg,  which 
is  rather  large  in  proportion  to  the  size  of  the  bird,  in  the  foot,  and  then 
drawing  tho  claws  over  it,  you  will  perceive  that  they  are  of  sufficient 
length  to  secure  the  egg  firmly,  and  by  this  means  the  bird  is  enabled  to 
convey  its  eggs  to  another  place,  where  she  can  sit  upon  and  hatch 
them.  When  one  of  my  mowers  first  told  me  that  he  had  observed  tho 
fact,  I  was  somewhat  disinclined  to  credit  it ;  but  I  have  since  ascer- 
tained it  beyond  a  doubt,  and  now  mention  it  as  another  strong  proof  of 
that  order  in  the  economy  of  Nature,  by  means  of  which  this  affec- 
tionate bird  is  enabled  to  secure  its  forthcoming  offspring.  I  call  it 
affectionate,  because  few  birds  show  a  stronger  attachment  to  their 
young. 

Feigning  Death. — A  singular  and  rare  instance  of  this  in  the  habits 
of  the  skylark,  is  given  by  Mr.  Conway.  Having,  he  writes,  been  in- 
formed of  the  nest  in  a  cornfield,  I  proceeded  thither  to  see  the  eggs, 
and  finding  the  bird  on  the  nest,  having  my  butterfly  net  in  my  hand, 
I  easily  captured  her.  When  I  took  the  bird  into  my  hand,  she  feigned 
death,  and  allowed  herself  to  be  handled  for  a  considerable  time,  and 
that  rather  roughly ;  and  when  I  threw  her  from  me,  in  the  expectation 
that  she  would  take  wing,  she  fell  to  the  ground  like  a  stone,  and  there 
she  lay  for  me  to  push  her  about  with  my  foot,  until  I  at  last  thought 
that  I  had  injured  her  in  the  capture,  and  that  she  was  absolutely  dead. 
Remaining  quiet,  however,  for  a  very- short  period,  the  bird  began 
moving;  and  with  one  wing  trailing  along  the  ground,  and  shuffling 
along  as  if  one  of  her  legs  had  been  broken,  she  proceeded  for  a  con- 
siderable distance,  and  then  took  wing. 

Skylarks  in  Cages. — Mr.  Broderip  urges  the  following  plea  on  behalf 
of  the  skylark : — Of  all  the  unhallowed  instances  of  bird  incarceration, 
the  condemnation  of  the  skylark  to  perpetual  imprisonment  is  surely 
the  most  repugnant  to  every  good  feeling.  The  bird,  whilst  his  ha$\)y 
brethren  an?  carolling  far  up  in  the  sky,  as  U  tV'y  wwM,  vtarcm  V^w^v 
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itself  with  their  rush  of  song,  just  at  the  joyous  season — "  when  wheat 
is  green,  when  hawthorn  buds  appear  "-is  doomed  to  pine  in  some 
dingy  street.  There,  in  a  den  with  a  solid  wooden  roof,  painted  green 
outside,  and  white,  glaring  white,  within — which,  in  bitter  mockery,  is 
called  a  skylark's  cage — he  keeps  moving  his  wretched  wings,  and 
beating  them  against  the  wires,  panting  for  one — only  one — upward 
flight  into  the  free  air.  To  delude  him  into  the  recollection  that  there 
are  such  places  as  the  fields,  which  he  is  beginning  to  forget,  they  cut 
what  they  call  a  turf — a  turf  dried  up  in  the  vicinity  of  this  smoke- 
canopied  Babel  of  bricks,  redolent  of  all  its  sooty  abominations.  This 
abominable  lump  of  dirt  is  presented  to  the  skylark  as  a  refreshment 
for  its  parched  feet,  longing  for  the  fresh  morning  dews.  Miserable  as 
the  winged  creature  is,  he  feels  that  there  is  something  resembling  grass 
under  him ;  and  then  the  fond  wretch  looks  upwards  and  warbles,  and 
expects  his  mate !  Is  it  possible  to  see  and  hear  this  desecration  of 
instinct  unmoved  ? 

The  Emigrant's  Lark — The  following  is  abridged  from  Sir  F.  B. 
Head's  volume,  entitled  "  The  Emigrant"  : — Henry  Patterson  and  his 
wife  Elizabeth  sailed  from  the  Tower  in  the  year  1834,  as  emigrants  on 
board  a  vessel  heavily  laden  with  passengers,  and  bound  to  Quebec. 
Patterson  was  an  intimate  friend  of  a  noted  bird-catcher  in  London 
called  Charley  Nash.  Now  Nash  had  determined  to  make  his  friend 
a  present  of  a  good  skylark  to  take  to  Canada  with  him ;  but  not  having 
what  he  called  "  a  real  good  'un  "  among  his  collection,  he  went  into 
the  country  on  purpose  to  trap  one.  In  this  effort  he  succeeded,  but 
when  he  returned  to  London  he  found  that  his  friend  Patterson  had 
embarked,  and  that  the  vessel  had  sailed  a  few  hours  before  he  reached 
the  Tower  stairs.  He  therefore  jumped  on  board  a  steamer  that  was 
starting,  and  overtook  the  ship  just  as  she  reached  Gravesend,  where 
he  hired  a  small  boat,  and  then  sculling  alongside  he  was  soon  re- 
cognised by  Patterson  and  his  wife,  who  with  a  crowd  of  other  male 
and  female  emigrants  of  all  ages,  were  taking  a  last  farewell  of  the 
various  objects  which  the  vessel  was  slowly  passing.  "  Here  is  a  bird 
for  you,  Harry,"  said  Nash  to  Patterson,  as,  standing  up  in  the  skiff,  he 
took  the  frightened  captive  out  of  his  hat,  "  and  if  it  sings  as  well  in  a 
cage  as  it  did  just  now  in  the  air,  it  will  be  the  best  you  ever  heard." 
Patterson  descending  a  few  steps  from  the  gangway,  stretched  out  his 
hand  and  received  the  bird,  which  he  immediately  called  "  Charley,"  in 
remembrance  of  his  faithful  friend  Nash. 

In  the  Gulf  of  St.  Lawrence  the  vessel  was  wrecked ;  almost  every- 
thing was  lost  except  the  lives  of  the  crew  and  passengers ;  and 
accordingly,  when  Patterson,  with  his  wife  hanging  heavily  on  his  arm, 
landed  in  Canada,  he  was  destitute  of  everything  he  had  owned  on 
board  excepting  Charley,  whom  he  had  preserved  and  afterwards  kept 
for  three  days  in  the  foot  of  an  old  stocking. 

After  some  few  sorrows,   and  after  some  little  time,  Patterson 

settled  himself  at  Toronto,  in  the  lower  part  of  a  small  house  in  King 

Street,  the  principal  thoroughfare  of  the  town,  where  he  worked  as  a 

shoemaker.    His  shop  had  a  southern  aspect.  -,  Ve  fooifc  3,  ua&iato  the. 
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outside  of  his  window,  and  regularly  every  morning,  just  before  he  sat 
down  upon  his  stool  to  commence  his  daily  work,  he  carefully  hung 
upon  this  nail  a  common  skylark's  cage,  which  had  a  solid  back  of  dark 
wood,  with  a  bow  or  small  wire  orchestra  in  front,  upon  the  bottom  of 
which  there  was  to  be  seen,  whenever  it  could  be  procured,  a  fresh  sod 
of  green  turf.  As  Charley's  wings  were  of  no  use  to  him  in  this  prison, 
the  only  wholesome  exercise  he  could  take  was  by  hopping  on  and  off 
his  little  stage;  and  this  sometimes  he  would  continue  to  do  most 
cheerfully  for  hours,  stopping  only  occasionally  to  dip  his  bill  into  a 
small  square  tin  box  of  water  suspended  on  one  side,  and  then  to  raise 
it  for  a  second  or  two  towards  the  sky.  As  soon,  however,  as  (and 
only  when)  his  spirit  moved  him,  this  feathered  captive  again  hopped 
upon  his  stage,  and  there,  standing  on  a  bit  of  British  soil,  with  his 
little  neck  extended,  his  small  head  slightly  turned,  his  drooping  wings 
gently  fluttering,  his  bright  black  eyes  intently  fixed  upon  the  distant, 
deep  dark  blue  Canadian  sky,  he  commenced  his  unpremeditated  morn- 
ing song,  his  extempore  matin  prayer.  The  effect  of  his  thrilling 
notes,  of  his  shrill  joyous  song,  of  his  pure  unadulterated  English  voice 
upon  the  people  of  Canada  can  probably  be  imagined  by  those  only 
who  either  by  adversity  have  been  prematurely  weaned  from  their 
mother  country,  or  who,  from  long-continued  absence  and  from  hope 
deferred,  have  learned  in  a  foreign  land  to  appreciate  the  inestimable 
blessings  of  their  fatherland,  of  their  parent  home.  All  sorts  of  men, 
riding,  driving,  walking,  propelled  by  urgent  business,  or  sauntering 
for  appetite  or  amusement,  as  if  by  word  of  command,  stopped,  spell- 
bound, to  listen  for  more  or  less  time  to  the  inspired  warbling — to  the 
joyful  hallelujahs  of  a  common  homely-dressed  English  lark !  Three 
times,  as  Patterson  sat  beneath  the  cage,  proud  as  Lucifer,  yet  hammer- 
ing away  at  a  shoe-sole  lying  on  his  lapstone,  and  then,  with  a  waxed 
thread  in  each  hand,  suddenly  extending  his  elbows  like  a  scara- 
mouch, three  times  was  he  interrupted  in  his  work  by  people  who  each 
separately  offered  him  one  hundred  dollars  for  his  lark ;  an  old  farmer 
repeatedly  offered  him  one  hundred  acres  of  land  for  him ;  and  a  poor 
Sussex  carter,  who  had  imprudently  stopped  to  hear  him  sing,  was  so 
completely  overwhelmed  with  affection  that,  walking  into  the  shop,  he 
offered  all  he  had  in  the  world — his  horse  and  cart ;  but  Patterson 

would  sell  him  to  no  one On  a  certain  evening  of  October, 

1837,  the  shutters  of .  Patterson's  shop-windows  were  half-closed,  on 
account  of  his  having  that  morning  been  accidentally  shot  dead.  The 
widow's  prospects  were  thus  suddenly  ruined,  her  hopes  blasted,  her 
goods  sold  :  and  I  need  hardly  say  that  I  made  myself  the  owner — the 
lord  and  the  master — of  poor  Patterson's  lark.  It  was  my  earnest 
desire,  if  possible,  to  better  his  condition,  and  I  certainly  felt  very 
proud  to  possess  him ;  but  somehow  or  other  this  "  Charley-is-my- 
darling  "  sort  of  feeling  evidently  was  not  reciprocal.  Whether  it  was  that 
in  the  conservatory  of  Government  House  at  Toronto,  Charley  missed  the 
sky — whether  it  was  that  he  disliked  the  movement,  or  rather  want  of 
movement,  in  my  elbows — or  whether,  from  soma  m^W^^l^S^c^^ 
some  strange  fyncy  or  misgiving,  the  cWaW  ot  \v\»  V^biiftBiVw* 
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hung  with  black,  I  can  only  say  that  during  the  three  months  he 
remained  in  my  service  I  could  never  induce  him  to  open  his*  mouth, 
and  that  up  to  the  last  hour  of  my  departure  he  would  never  sing  to 
me.  On  leaving  Canada  I  gave  him  to  Daniel  Orris,  an  honest, 
faithful,  loyal  friend,  who  had  accompanied  me  to  the  province.  His 
station  in  life  was  about  equal  to  that  of  poor  Patterson  ;  and,  accord- 
ingly, as  soon  as  the  bird  was  hung  by  him  on  the  outside  of  his  humble 
dwelling  he  began  to  sing  again  as  exquisitely  as  ever.  He  continued  to 
do  so  all  through  Sir  George  Arthur's  administration.  He  sang  all  the 
time  Lord  Durham  was  at  work — he  sang  after  the  Legislative  Council, 
the  Executive  Council,  the  House  of  Assembly  of  the  province  had  for 
ever  ceased  to  exist — he  sang  all  the  while  the  Imperial  Parliament 
were  framing  and  agreeing  to  an  act  for  the  "  responsible  government "  of 
Canada ;  and  then,  feeling  that  the  voice  of  an  English  lark  could  no 
longer  be  of  any  service  to  that  noble  portion  of  her  Majesty's  do- 
minions, he  died.  Orris  sent  me  his  skin,  his  skull,  and  his  legs.  I  took 
them  to  the  very  best  artist  in  London,  who  told  me,  to  my  great  joy, 
that  these  remains  were  perfectly  uninjured.  In  about  a  month  Charley 
returned  to  me  with  unruffled  plumage,  standing  again  on  the  little 
orchestra  of  his  cage,  with  his  mouth  open,  looking  upwards — in  short, 
in  the  attitude  of  singing,  just  as  I  have  described  him.  I  have  had  the 
whole  covered  with  a  large  glass  case,  and  upon  the  dark  wooden  back 
of  the  cage  there  is  pasted  a  piece  of  white  paper,  upon  which  I  have 
written  the  following  words  : — "  This  lark,  taken  to  Canada  by  a  poor 
emigrant,  was  shipwrecked  in  the  St.  Lawrence,  and  after  singing  at 
Toronto  for  nine  years,  died  there  on  the  14th  of  March,  1843, 
universally  regretted. — Home,  home  !  sweet  home  !" 

The  Shore  Lark.  — Only  four  of  this  species  are  recorded  as 
having  been  found  in  this  country.  They  are  said  to  have  an  extensive 
range  through  the  northern  portions  of  Europe,  Asia,  and  America. 
Audubon  says  that  they  breed  on  the  coasts  and  islands  of  Labrador, 
where,  on  the  moss-covered  ground,  the  nest  is  disposed  with  so  much 
care,  and  so  resembles  the  bird  in  hue,  that  unless  you  almost  tread 
upon  her  as  she  sits,  she  seems  to  feel  secure,  and  remains  unmoved. 
Should  you,  however,  approach  too  near,  she  flutters  away,  feigning 
lameness  so  cunningly,  that  none  but  one  accustomed  to  the  sight  can 
refrain  from  pursuing  her.  The  male  immediately  joins  her  in  mimic 
wretchedness,  uttering  a  note  so  soft  and  plaintive  that  it  requires  a 
strong  stimulus  to  force  the  naturalist  to  rob  the  poor  birds  of  their 
treasure. 

The  Short-toed  Lark  is  common  in  Sicily,  Spain,  and 
Germany ;  but,  so  far  as  known,  its  sole  claim  to  be  ranked  among 
British  birds  rests  on  a  single  specimen  caught  in  a  net  in  Shropshire, 
in  1841. 

WHINCHAT  AND  WHEATEAR. 

We  place  these  together  as  belonging  to  the  same  sub-family,  and 
on  account  of  the  similarity  of  their  habits.  They  frequent  moorlands 
and  other  waste  and  desolate  places,  and,  as  Six  VJ".  S^^V^x^xcwck^ 
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by  their  monotonous  click  or  note,  break  the  stillness  by  their  frequent 
short  flight  from  stone  to  stone,  or  from  one  tall  plant  to  another. 
Their  food  is  chiefly  insectivorous,  and  is  taken  from  the  ground ;  very 
seldom  during  flight.  Thus  it  is  that  we  always  see  the  birds  occu- 
pying the  summit  of  a  tall  plant,  the  topmost  twig  of  a  bush,  or  the 
top  of  a  stake  or  railing,  whence  they  can  survey  the  ground  around 
them,  and  make  a  dart  on  such  insects  as  come  within  their  view. 

The  Whinchat97  is  found  here  in  considerable  numbers  from  April 
to  September,  when  it  leaves.  K  shews  great  attachment  to  its  young, 
and  will  flit  about  almost  close  to  the  feet  of  an  intruder  till  it 
succeeds  in  drawing  him  away  from  its  nest.  This  bird  may  be  dis- 
tinguished from  the  stonechat  (a  permanent  resident  with  us)  by  the 
absence  of  the  black  head  and  neck. 

The  Wheatear,  White-rumped  Stonechat,  or  Fallowsmith,C7 
arrives  here  about  the  beginning  of  April  and  remains  till  about  the 
end  of  August.  In  their  migration  they  seem  to  travel  during  night. 
They  are  widely  spread  throughout  suitable  localities;  perch  chiefly 
on  a  stone,  hillock,  or  wall,  and  are  rarely  seen  on  a  tree.  Knapp 
observes,  that  notwithstanding  its  numbers,  and  the  little  concealment 
which  its  haunts  afford,  it  is  remarkable  how  rarely  the  nests  of  the 
Wheatear  are  found.  In  fact,  no  bird  conceals  its  nest  with  more 
artifice  than  the  Wheatear ;  and  in  consequence  of  this  circumstance, 
and  the  retired  places  in  which  it  fixes  its  summer  residence,  very 
many  of  the  young  ones  are  produced.  The  Wheatear  is  the  largest  Ot 
the  British  chats.  About  the  middle  of  July  large  numbers  of  young 
birds  are  caught  on  the  southern  downs  by  means  of  horse-hair  nooses. 
They  are  then  very  fat,  and  prized  for  the  table.  I  appointed  a  boy  to 
watch  two  hen  birds  to  their  retreat,  and  after  some  hours  of  vigilance 
he  succeeded,  and  gave  me  notice  ;  one  had  made  her  nest  deep  in  the 
crevice  of  a  stone  quarry,  so  carefully  hidden  by  projecting  fragments 
as  not  to  be  observed  from  without,  until  part  of  the  rock  was  removed ; 
her  fabric  was  large,  and  rudely  constructed  with  dried  bents,  scraps  of 
shreds,  feathers,  and  rubbish,  and  contained  four  pale  blue  eggs,  about 
the  size  of  those  of  the  skylark.  The  other  bird  had  descended  through 
the  interstices  of  some  rather  large  loose  stones,  as  a  mouse  would  have 
done,  and  then  proceeded  laterally  to  a  hollow  space  in  a  bank,  against 
which  the  stones  were  laid;  and  so  deep  had  she  penetrated,  that 
many  of  the  stones  had  to  be  removed  before  we  could  discover  her 
treasure ;  as  no  appearances  led  to  any  suspicion  of  a  nest,  it  would 
never  have  been  detected  but  for  our  watchfulness. 

THE  DYING  STRUGGLES  OF  A  WOUNDED  BIRD. 

Macgillivray  feelingly  remarks,  the  most  melancholy  ornithological 
exhibition  that  I  remember  to  have  witnessed,  was  that  of  a  wounded 
dipper,  which  was  shot  through  the  lungs,  above  Cramond  Bridge,  near 
Edinburgh.  It  stood  still,  without  attempting  to  fly  off,  apparently 
insensible  to  all  external  objects,  its  legs  bent,  its  wings  drooping,  its 
head  declined.  The  Wood  was  oozing  from  its  side  axA  ^i^c^Sxjl^ 
windpipe,  which  the  poor  bird  made  ineffectual  eftotte  \fc  &mt«    i& 
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intervals  a  convulsive  heaving  of  the  chest  took  place,  followed  by  an 
effort  to  vomit ;  and  in  this  state  the  sufferer  stood  for  five  minutes, 
Until  I  got  over  the  stream  to  it,  when  it  expired  in  my  hand.  In  the 
agony  of  death,  the  pupil  became  contracted  to  a  mere  point,  and  pre- 
sently after  dilated,  when  the  lower  eyelid  gradually  rose  and  covered 
the  eye.  This  is  commonly  the  case  in  birds,  which  do  not  expire  with 
the  eyes  open  like  man,  and  most  quadrupeds. 

KEIN-DEEK. 

The  rein-deer,  a  native  of  Lapland,  is  an  animal  of  extraordinary  and 

beautiful  form,  and  is  of  more  importance  to  its  master  than  any  other 

animal,  or  probably  than  the  whole  of  the  quadruped  species ;  indeed, 

the  Laplander  and  the  rein-deer  seem  to  have  been  created  for  each 

other ;  and  this  domestic  race  of  human  beings  must  long  since  have 

ceased  to  exist  but  for  the*  service  of  their  friend  and  companion  the 

rein-deer.     The  elephant,  camel,  horse,  ox,  sheep,  and  dog,  render  to 

their  respective  masters  services  of  the  greatest  importance ;  but  without 

the  assistance  of  the  rein-deer  there  could  be  no  human  inhabitant  of 

Lapland ;  nothing  could  compensate  for  its  loss.    Its  flesh  and  its  milk, 

prepared  in  various  ways,  afford  luxury  and  nourishment,  supplying 

every  other  article  of  food — its  furry  skin  furnishing,  in  a  simple  manner, 

comfortable  clothing,  and  the  means  of  resisting  the  severity  of  an 

Arctic  winter  which  nothing  else  could  do.     Wrapped  in  these,  on  the 

snow  or  frozen  ground,  the  Laplanders  sleep  with  their  infants  in 

comfort  and  security.     When  the  change  of  the  season  requires  their 

removal  from  one  hut  to  another,  the  rein-deer  offers  the  ready  means 

of  transporting  them  with  their  families  and  goods.     In  summer  he 

carries  their  slender  effects ;  and  when  the  snow  covers  the  ground, 

which  is  the  greater  part  of  the  year,  by  means  of  a  sledge  he  removes 

them  with  a  rapidity  unequalled  by  any  other  animal.     A  Laplander  in 

his  sledge  will  travel  a  hundred  miles  in  a  day,  the  broad  spreading 

hoofs  of  the  deer  serving  as  snow-shoes  to  prevent  his  sinking,  and 

apparently  made  to  traverse  this  frozen  and  otherwise  untrodden  waste, 

as  those  of  the  camel  and  the  dromedary  for  the  scorching  sands  and 

deserts  of  Arabia  and  India.     There  is  no  part  of  the  deer  useless  to 

its  master ;  its  sinews  supply  thread,  cordage,  and  harness,  and  its  bones 

and  horns  are  manufactured  into  furniture  or  ornaments.     Nothing  can 

exceed  the  extraordinary  appearance  of  these  noble  quadrupeds ;  in  size 

they  excel  the  red  deer,  or  stag ;  the  enormous  horns  in  some  almost 

exceed  belief.     A  cord  passed  round  those  of  a  fine  male  measures  thirty 

feet ;  in  some  they  appear  like  the  branches  of  an  aged  oak  stripped  of 

its  foliage.     The  immense  brow  antlers  vary  in  some  individuals  from 

two  to  four  feet.    They  are  sleek  in  summer,  but  in  winter  clothed  with 

a  thick  impenetrable  coat  of  long  hair  of  a  dry  husky  appearance ;  their 

feet  are  large  and  wide,  extending  considerably  whilst  resting  on  the 

ground,  and  covering  a  space  sixteen  inches  in  circumference.     Every 

time  each  foot  is  removed  a  loud  clicking  noise  is  heard,  occasioned  by 

one  of  the  hoofs  striking  against  the  other.     In  Lapland  the  herds  of 

rem-deer  are  extremely  numerous  j  the  poox  tiavs  from  fcfty  to  two 
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hundred ;  the  middle  classes  from  three  to  seven  hundred,  and  the  rich 
above  a  thousand.  Their  greatest  enemy  is  the  wolf,  which  sometimes 
breaks  into  the  fold  and  destroys  thirty  or  forty  at  a  time.  The 
Laplander  holds  the  wolf  in  the  greatest  detestation,  and  is  almost  in  a 
rage  when  the  name  is  mentioned.  Bears  sometimes  destroy  the  deer, 
seizing  them  by  surprise  ;  but  this  is  rather  a  rare  occurrence.  The 
female  deer  produce  the  young  about  the  end  of  May,  and  soon  after 
cast  their  horns,  which,  in  a  short  space  of  time,  are  reproduced  of  the 
full  size,  but  are  covered  with  hair,  during  which  time  they  are  soft 
and  very  susceptible  of  injury.  They  have  always  a  leader  or  captain, 
whose  order  they  scrupulously  obey,  and  in  whose  experience  they  seem 
to  place  the  most  unlimited  confidence. 

FALLOW  DEER.** 

There  are  two  varieties  of  the  fallow  deer — one  dark  brown  and  the 
other  beautifully  mottled.  Both  varieties  have  long  been  domesticated 
in  this  country,  and  form  a  pleasing  feature  in  some  of  our  extensive 
parks  and  pleasure-grounds.  In  size  they  are  less  than  the  stag,  and 
the  horns  are  broad,  with  finely-branching  antlers.  The  venison  of  the 
fallow  deer  is  preferred  to  that  of  the  red  deer.  Large  numbers  may 
be  seen  in  Richmond  Park.  Mr.  Jesse  remarks : — In  riding  about  the 
King's  Parks  I  have  frequently  observed  a  doe  come  up  to  a  dog,  who 
has  approached  the  lair  where  her  fawn  was  concealed,  and,  putting  her 
feet  together,  she  has  made  a  spring  and  alighted  upon  the  dog,  fre- 
quently either  maiming  or  killing  it.  A  friend  of  mine  observed  an 
instance  of  this  courage  in  a  doe.  He  was  walking  in  Hagley  Park, 
Worcestershire,  with  a  party  of  friends,  when  the  discharge  of  a  game- 
keeper's gun  reverberated  through  the  trees  and  hills  of  that  lovely 
scene.  Soon  afterwards  a  bleeding  fawn  bounded  by,  followed  by  the 
keeper's  hound,  and  in  close  pursuit  of  the  hound  came  a  doe,  the  dam 
of  the  wounded  fawn.  Loss  of  blood — which,  trickling  down  copiously, 
marked  the  course  of  the  poor  alarmed  creature — so  weakened  it  that 
the  dog  soon  brought  it  to  the  ground  near  the  spot  where  the  party 
stood  observing  the  incident.  The  parent  doe,  losing  all  her  natural 
timidity  in  affection  for  her  offspring,  attacked  the  hound  with  the 
utmost  ferocity ;  nor  did  the  interference  of  the  keeper  intimidate  her. 
Having  terminated  the  sufferings  of  her  young  one  with  his  knife,  he 
carried  it  from  the  place ;  and  when  the  dam,  as  if  agitated  by  excessive 
grief,  had  surveyed  the  pool  of  blood,  she  followed  the  dead  fawn  and 
its  destroyers,  uttering  a  tremulous  cry  of  maternal  distress.  This  cry 
I  often  hear  during  the  season  for  killing  fawns,  and  it  is  one  of  peculiar 
agony. 

STAG,  OR  RED  DEER.81 

These  animals  were  at  one  time  common  in  many  parts  of  this  coun- 
try ;  but,  with  the  exception  of  a  few  kept  in  parks  attached  to  the 
seats  of  the  nobility,  they  are  now  chiefly  to  be  found  on  the  sides  of 
the  mountains  and  among  the  glens  of  Scotland.  At  one  time  they 
were  abundant  in  these  parts,  forming  immense,  ktfe,  \sv&  vret  tow 
comparatively  scarce ;  and  such  is  the  avidity  m\X\  \ftvv3b.  \5aa  <2&&s&  A 
the  deer  i$  followed,  that,  were  it  not  far  t\\s  cjrcato  ro^\atas&  \2fc^8w8* 
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pret  rvation,  they  would  soon  cease  to  t^ist  in  this  their  la>:t  British 
stronghold.  The  male  only  has  horns,  w  hich  do  not  appear  till  the 
close  o:*  the  first  year,  when  they  are  stra'ght  and  without  branches. 
The  hoirs  .are  shed  yearly  for  six  years,  the  *n tiers  or  branches  increas- 
ing each  year  up  to  that  time,  when  they  number  six  or  seven  on  each 
side.  The  sight,  hearing,  and  smell  of  these  animals  are  very  keen ; 
and,  not  without  good  cause,  they  are  always  on  the  alert.  One  of  a 
herd  is  placed  as  sentinel  while  the  others  are  grazing,  and,  on  the 
slightest  alarm,  the  whole  bound  off  with  extraordinary  rapidity,  the 
way  being  led  by  the  oldest  and  most  experienced  stag.  When  pursued 
they  cross  rivers  or  lakes,  swimming  vigorously.  The  female,  or  hind, 
conceals  her  offspring,  known  as  the  fawn,  in  the  most  obscure  retreats, 
and  courageously  defends  it  against  the  attacks  of  the  eagle  and  other 
birds  of  prey.  The  stag  has  on  several  occasions  been  tamed,  and  the 
following  exciting  scene,  as  an  experiment  in  this  way,  is  given  by 
Captain  Brown,  of 

A  Novel  Four4n-7iand. — Among  the  various  experiments  of  a  sport- 
ing nature  performed  by  the  late  Lord  Oxford,  perhaps  none  was  more 
eccentric  than  his  determination  to  drive  four  red  deer  stags  in  a 
phaeton  instead  of  horses,  and  these  he  had  reduced  to  perfect  discipline 
for  his  excursions  and  short  journeys  upon  the  road ;  but  unfortunately, 
as  he  was  one  day  driving  to  Newmarket,  their  ears  were  saluted  with 
the  cry  of  a  pack  of  hounds,  which,  soon  after  crossing  the  road  in  the 
rear,  caught  scent  of  the  "  four-in-hand,"  and  commenced  a  new  kind  of 
chase,  with  "  breast-high  "  alacrity.  The  novelty  of  this  scene  was  rich 
beyond  description  ;  in  vain  did  his  Lordship  exert  all  his  charioteering 
skill;  in  vain  did  his  well-trained  grooms  energetically  endeavour  to 
ride  before  them;  reins,  trammels,  and  the  weight  of  the  carriage 
were  of  no  effect,  for  they  went  with  the  celerity  of  a  whirlwind ; 
and  this  modern  Fhaeton,  in  the  midst  of  his  electrical  vibrations  of 
fear,  bid  fair  to  experience  the  fate  of  his  namesake.  Luckily,  however, 
his  Lordship  had  been  accustomed  to  drive  this  set  of  "  fiery-eyed 
steeds "  to  the  Ram  Inn,  at  Newmarket,  which  was  most  happily  at 
hand  ;  and  to  this  his  Lordship's  most  fervent  prayers  and  ejaculations 
had  been  ardently  directed.  Into  the  yard  they  suddenly  bounded,  to 
the  consternation  of  hostlers  and  stable-boys,  who  seemed  to  have  lost 
every  faculty  upon  the  occasion.  Here  they  were  luckily  overpowered, 
and  the  stags,  the  phaeton,  and  his  Lordship  were  all  instantaneously 
huddled  together  in  a  barn,  just  as  the  hounds  appeared  in  full  cry  at 
the  gate. 

A  Deer  CJiase. — The  following  appears  in  "  Scenes  from  Life  in  the 
"Woods  ": — After  breakfast,  our  little  fleet  of  three  skiffs  was  launched, 
and  we  paddled  slowly  up  the  lake.  After  rowing  two  or  three  miles, 
Mitchell  remarked  it  was  a  good  time  to  start  a  deer.  I  hailed  the 
boats  and  in  a  few  minutes  we  were  in  close  consultation  as  to  the  best 
mountain  on  which  to  put  out  the  dogs.  "  Anywhere,"  said  P.,  "  will 
fetch  one,  but  that  mountain  (pointing  to  the  left)  is  the  best,  for  the 
echo  of  the  cry  of  the  hounds  comes  from  it  in  grand  style.  I  want  H. 
to  hear  the  echo  of  the  chase  along  its  sides  onofc  •,  W>  \a  \&at^  \*\w^» 
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stirring  than  the  sound  of  a  trumpet."  Sending  one  boat  on  a  mile  and 
a  half  ahead,  and  one  back,  Mitchell  and  myself  landed  the  hunter  and 
dogs  and  took  a  middle  station.  They  bad  scarcely  reached  the  shore 
before  the  dogs  opened.  Pushing  back  into  the  lake,  I  saw  the  white 
hound  appear  on  the  beach  at  a  little  distance,  shoot  backward  and 
forward  a  few  moments  with  his  nose  to  the  ground,  then  utter  a  loud 
deep  cry.  "  Ah,"  said  I  to  myself,  "  that  has  started  at  least  one  noble 
stag  from  his  couch  of  leaves,  and  he  stands  this  moment  with  dilated 
nostril  and  extended  neck,  while  a  pang  of  terror  shoots  through  his 
wild  heart  as  the  yell,  again  ringing  through  the  forest,  tells  him  that 
the  voice  is  on  his  track." 

The  west  wind  had  now  risen,  and  \?e  sat  and  rocked  on  the  waves, 
listening  to  the  furious  outcry  that  the  mountain  sent  down  to  the 
water.  The  green  forest  shut  in  both  hounds  and  deer,  but  you  could 
follow  the  chase  by  the  rapidly  flying  sound  along  the  steep  acclivities. 
How  earnest  and  eager  is  the  bay  of  a  bloodhound  on  a  fresh  track  ! 
Ah,  it  was  exciting,  cruel  as  it  may  seem  to  some.  Suddenly  the  boat, 
a  mile  and  a  half  above  us,  shot  out  like  an  arrow,  from  behind  a  rock, 
and  flew  over  the  water.  The  quick  eye  of  the  Indian  caught  it,  and 
exclaiming,  "  The  deer  has  took  to  the  water  there,"  sprang  to  his 
oars.  "  It  is  not  possible,"  I  replied,  "  it  is  scarcely  half  an  hour  since 
the  dogs  started."  He  stopped,  rose  to  his  full  length  in  the  boat, 
stood  for  a  moment  like  a  statue,  then,  dropping  on  his  seat,  he  ex- 
claimed, "  It  is,"  and  seized  the  oars.  I  did  not  deem  it  possible  he 
could  discover  it  at  that  distance  with  his  naked  eye,  but  he  had  been 
trained  from  infancy  in  the  forest.  In  that  short  time  such  a  change 
had  passed  over  the  man  that  I  scarcely  knew  him.  Taciturn,  slow, 
and  indolent  in  his  movements,  I  had  not  thought  him  capable  of  sudden 
excitement.  But  now  the  energy  and  fire  of  ten  men  seemed  concen- 
trated in  him.  His  strokes  fell  with  a  rapidity  and  power  I  had  never 
before  witnessed.  I  have  seen  men  row  for  wagers  and  for  dear  life ; 
but  never  saw  blows  tell  on  a  boat  as  did  those  of  his.  As  he  fell  back 
on  the  oars,  so  rapid  was  the  passage  of  the  boat,  that  the  water,  as  it 
parted  before  it,  rose  up  on  each  side  as  high  as  his  shoulders,  and 
foamed  like  a  torrent  past  me.  On,  on  we  sped  like  a  winged  creature, 
when  a  rifle  shot  rang  dull  and  heavy  in  the  distance,  and  the  wind 
lifting  the  smoke  bore  it  down  towards  us.  "  Did  he  hit  him  ? "  ex- 
claimed Mitchell.  I  dropped  my  paddle,  and,  lifting  my  glass  to  my 
eye,  replied,  "  No,  and  it  is  a  buck.  I  see  his  antlers,  and  he  is  bearing 
right  down  on  us.  Pull,  pull  away,  my  brave  fellow. "  He  did  pull, 
and  so  did  I,  and  we  flew  over  the  surface.  The  other  boat  had  been 
compelled  to  lay-to  a  moment  to  mend  an  oar,  which  had  given  us  the 
advantage,  but  it  was  now  again  sent  with  no  stinted  strokes  down  the 
lake.  At  length  I  could  see  the  head  and  antlers  of  the  noble  buck,  as, 
with  dilated  nostrils  and  terror-stricken  glance,  he  swam  and  doubled 
on  his  pursuers.  "  Hold  ! "  I  exclaimed,  as  he  glanced  away  towards 
the  shore.  The  boat  fell  in  to  the  trough  of  the  waves  just  as  I  raised 
my  rifle  to  my  shoulder,  and  the  little  cockle-shell  rocked  so  mad  on  the 
water,  and  my  frame  was  quivering  so  with  thfc  ex^wx^m^  ^Sss&  A  ^qa 
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last  few  minutes,  that  the  muzzle  of  my  piece  described  all  sorts  of  mathe- 
matical diagrams  around  the  head  of  the  deer,  as  I  endeavoured  to  make 
it  bear  for  a  single  second  upon  it.  I  could  not  shoot — but  "  Fire,  fire  !" 
shouted  Mitchell,  and  "  fire,"  it  was.  The  bullet  struck  just  under  his 
throat,  throwing  the  water  oyer  his  head,  while  he  made  a  desperate 
spring  and  pulled  for  the  shore.  Shame  on  me,  but  I  might  as  well 
have  shot  on  horseback  under  a  full  gallop.  At  that  moment  the  other 
boat  flew  like  a  spirit  past,  and  crack  went  the  rifle  of  W.  He  missed, 
and  again  our  boat  was  dividing  the  waves  before  her,  while,  in  scarcely 
more  time  than  I  have  been  relating  it,  another  ball  was  in  my  gun,  and 
I  exclaimed,  "  Now,  Mitchell,  as  we  approach  him,  throw  the  head  of 
the  boat  on  the  waves,  so  the  motion  shall  be  steady,  and  if  I  miss  him 
I  will  fling  my  rifle  into  the  lake."  As  we  came  up,  a  single  stroke  of 
the  oar  sent  her  round,  and,  as  she  rose  and  fell  short  on  the  sea,  I 
"  watched  my  time  "  and  pulled.  A  desperate  plunge,  and  a  bloody 
streak  upon  the  water,  told  that  the  bullet  had  found  the  life-blood. 
Struggle  on,  bold  fellow,  but  your  life  is  reached,  and  never  again  shall 
your  foot  press  the  mountain  side  !  Just  then  another  shot  struck  the 
water  close  by  our  boat,  glanced,  and  also  entered  the  deer.  He  bowed 
his  antlered  head  in  the  waves,  and  turned  over  on  his  side,  while  the 
short  convulsive  efforts  told  of  his  death  agony.  A  few  strokes  of  the 
oar,  and  our  boat  lay  alongside — the  knife  of  the  Indian  entered  his 
throat,  and  the  deed  was  done.  I  raised  him  by  the  horns,  and  towed 
him  slowly  along  toward  the  shore.  The  excitement  of  the  chase  was 
over,  and  as  I  gazed  on  the  wild,  yet  mild  and  gentle  eye  of  the  noble 
creature,  now  glazing  in  death,  a  feeling  of  remorse  arose  in  my  heart. 
I  could  have  moralised  an  hour  over  the  beautiful  form  as  it  floated  on 
the  water.  The  velvet  antlers  gave  a  more  harmless  aspect  to  the  head 
than  the  stubborn  horn,  and  I  almost  wished  to  recall  him  to  life.  It 
seemed  impossible  that,  a  few  minutes  before,  that  delicate-limbed 
creature  was  treading  in  all  the  joy  of  freedom  his  forest  home.  How 
wild  had  been  his  terror,  as  the  fierce  cry  of  the  hound  first  opened  on 
his  tract !  How  swift  the  race  down  the  mountain-side,  and  how  free 
and  daring  his  plunge  from  the  rock  into  the  wave !  How  noble  his 
struggles  for  life  !  But  the  bold  swimmer  had  been  environed  by  foes 
too  strong  for  him,  and  he  fell  at  last,  where  he  could  not  even  'turn  at 
bay.  The  delicate  nostril  was  relaxed  in  death,  and  the  slender  limbs 
stiff  and  cold. 

HARE.81 

Have  you  seen  a  Hare? — A  sportsman  coursing  having  lost  his  hare, 
thus  hastily  accosted  a  shepherd  boy — "  Boy,  did  you  see  a  hare  run  by 
here  1 "— "  A  hare,  sir  ? "— "  Yes,  fool ! "— "  What,  a  hare,  sir  f — "Yes!" 
— "  What,  a  thing  that  runs  fast,  with  long  ears?"— "Yes !"— "  That  goes 
lopperty,  lopperty,  lop  ? " — "  Yes,  yes,  my  good  fellow  ! " — "  What,  very 
long  ears  1 "— "  Yes,  dolt ! "— "  Ah  !  then,"  said  the  boy,  "  I  didn't 
see  it." 

Tame  Hares. — Notwithstanding  the  great  timidity  of  the  hare, 
seranU  instances  have  occurred,  where  tjne&fe  &u\ma\&  \iw*  Warn*  not 
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only  familiar,  but  even  playful,  in  a  state  of  confinement.  The  well- 
known  cases  related  by  Cowper,  show  the  effects  of  gentle  treatment  in 
overcoming  the  habitual  terror  of  man  displayed  by  this,  one  of  the 
shyest  of  creatures.  Dr.  Townson  says : — A  leveret  was  brought  me,  and 
so  young  that  I  at  first  kept  it  in  a  bird-case.  It  soon  became  a  favourite, 
and  would  sit  or  sleep  on  my  sofa  and  bed.  In  the  evening  it  was 
very  froUcsome  and  gay,  and  used  to  leap  upon  my  bed,  and  playfully 
beat  me  with  its  fore-feet,  and  knock  my  book  out  of  my  hand  if 
reading.  Notwithstanding  this  familiarity  it  was  extremely  timid,  and 
did  great  mischief  more  than  once  upon  the  entrance  of  a  stranger. 
When  I  had  it  a  twelvemonth,  I  took  it  in  a  bag  into  an  extensive  wood 
a  few  miles  off,  and  sitting  down  let  it  out.  It  did  not  run  away,  but 
began  to  browse,  yet  by  degrees  went  further  off  When  it  was  at  some 
distance,  I  approached  it  and  sat  down ;  but  when  I  had  got  within 
about  a  dozen  or  twenty  yards  it  was  frightened,  set  off  at  full  speed, 
and  I  saw  it  no  more. 

Young  Hares  Nursed  by  a  Cat. — The  following  very  remarkable 
circumstance  is  recorded  in  the  "  Naturalist,"  by  Mr.  Morris,  as  having 
occurred  at  Acomb,  near  York.  Many  instances  have  no  doubt 
occurred  in  which  young  hares  have  been  brought  up  by  the  domestic 
cat ;  but  I  never  before  heard  of  this  being  done  after  the  Cesarean 
operation  had  been  performed  on  their  mother.  The  fact  is  this : — 
Mr.  J.  Jolly,  of  Acomb  Grange,  shot  a  hare,  which  proved  to  be  with 
young ;  he  immediately  opened  the  animal,  and  took  from  her  three 
young  ones,  which  he  carried  in  his  pocket  to  his  house,  the  distance 
of  a  mile,  and  placed  them  in  the  care  of  a  cat  which  had  recently 
kittened.  The  cat  took  to  them  without  any  difficulty ;  and  in  a  month 
afterwards,  the  account  states,  they  were  alive  and  thriving  well 

A  Hare  attacked  by  a  Plover. — In  the  neighbourhood  of  Portsoy,  a 
hare  was  observed  in  apparently  a  somewhat  helpless  condition,  and 
followed  and  teased  by  a  plover.  The  feathered  tormenter  was  flitting 
about  the  ears  of  the  quadruped,  which,  apparently  affrighted,  fell  down 
in  the  field  through  which  it  was  passing.  Again  rising  and  attempting 
to  move  onwards,  it  was  a  second  time  attacked  in  the  same  manner  by 
the  plover,  and  again  succumbed  to  its  assailant,  falling  down  seemingly 
quite  stunned.  At  this  juncture  the  observer  made  towards  the  spot, 
when  he  found  the  hare  bleeding  about  the  nose,  and  nearly  dead. 
Taking  up  poor  puss,  he  carried  her  to  a  whin  bush,  under  which  he 
prepared  a  nest  for  her  reception,  and  of  which  she  seemed  to  take 
thankful  possession  immediately.  Returning  after  a  lapse  of  a  few 
hours,  he  carried  with  him  some  milk  for  the  hare.  On  reaching  the 
bush  he  found  the  animal  in  a  much  more  lively  condition,  and  having 
be&ide  her  a  couple  of  leverets,  to  which  she  had  in  the  meantime  given 
birth.  Far  from  being  frightened  at  her  visitor,  the  hare  greedily  par- 
took of  the  milk  he  had  brought,  and  seemed  quite  at  her  ease.  On 
leaving  he  deposited  near  her  some  portion  of  the  milk  remaining ;  and 
going  back  next  morning,  he  found  that  puss  had  breakfasted  on  the 
milk,  and  had  gone  to  the  fields  in  search,  of  &omfeftttx^  more  ^xtastasL- 
tiaL    Her  progeny  appeared  to  be  perfectly  contented  %xA\el  *\fcrarv&^ 
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condition.   The  animals  were  left  in  undisturbed  possession  of  the  abode 
sought  out  for  them  under  such  strange  circumstances. 

Combat  betwixt  Two  Hares. — Mr.  Waterton  says :—  As"  I  was*  proceed- 
ing with  my  brother-in-law  to  look  at  a  wild  duck's  nest  in'  an  adjacent 
wood,  we  saw  two  hares  fighting  with  inconceivable  fury  on  the  open 
ground,  about  a  hundred  and  fifty  yards  distant  from  us.  They  stood 
on  their  hinder  legs  like  two  bull  dogs  resolutely  befit  oh  destruction. 
Having  watched  them  for  about  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  we  then  entered 
the  wood,  where  we  stayed  some  ten  minutes,  and  on  leaving  it  we  saw 
the  hares  still  in  desperate  battle.  They  had  moved  along  the  hillside, 
and  the  grass  was  strongly  marked  with  their  down  for  a  space  of 
twenty  yards.  At  last  one  of  the  sylvan  warriors  fell  on  its  side,  and 
never  got  upon  its  legs  again.  Its  antagonist  then  retreated  for  a  yard 
or  so,  stood  still  for  a  minute  as  if  in  contemplation,  arid  then  rushed 
vengefully  on  the  fallen  foe.  This  retreat  and  advance  was  performed 
many  times,  the  conqueror  striking  its  prostrate  adversary  with  its 
forefeet,  and  clearing  off  great  quantities  of  down  with  them.  In  the 
meantime  the  vanquished  hare  rolled  over  and  over  again,  but  could 
not  recover  the  use  of  its  legs,  although  it  made  several  attempts  to  do 
so.  Its  movements  put  you  in  mind  of  a  drunken  man  trying  to  get 
up  from  the  floor  after  a  hard  night  in  the  alehouse.  It  now  lay  still 
on  the  ground  effectually  subdued,  whilst  the  other  continued  its  attacks 
upon  it  with  the  fury  of  a  little  demon.  Seeing  that  the  fight  was 
over,  we  approached  the  scene  of  action,  the  conqueror  hare  retiring  as 
we  drew  near.  I  took  up  the  fallen  combatant  just  as  it  was  breathing 
its  last.  Both  its  sides  had  been  completely  bared  of  fur,  and  large 
patches  of  down  had  been  torn  from  its  back  and  belly.  It  was  a  well- 
conditioned  buck  hare,  weighing,  I  should  suppose,  some  seven  or  eight 
pounds. 

Consumption  of  Food  by  the  Hare. — It  has  been  estimated  that  three 
hares  will  consume  as  much  as  one  sheep,  and  six  sheep  as  much  as 
one  cow.  A  farmer,  examined  before  a  Parliamentary  Committee, 
having  complained  of  the  excessive  quantity  of  game  on  his  farm, 
received  permission  from  his  landlord  to  keep  it  down  ;  and  accordingly, 
on  his  farm,  which  consisted  of  2,000  acres,  2,500  hares  were  killed, 
being  equal  in  their  consumption  to  140  black  cattle. 

BABBIT.** 

This  common  and  pretty  animal  is  so  well  known  as  to  render  any- 
thing like  a  general  description  superfluous.  There  are  several  varieties 
of  the  rabbit — all,  it  is  believed,  derived  from  the  grey  or  wild  breed. 
The  tame  rabbit  branches  off  into  various  colours,  and  generally  exceeds 
the  wild  one  in  size — variations,  in  all  probability,  brought  about  by 
change  of  food  and  confinement— and  if  left  at  liberty,  under  favourable 
circumstances,  would,  there  is  every  reason  to  suppose,  in  a  few  genera- 
tions revert  to  the  colour,  size,  and  speed  natural  to  those  in  a  wild 
state.  An  incident  somewhat  bearing  on  this  point  may  be  herd 
related.  In  days  long  gone  by  we  came  into  possession  of  a  white  buck 
rabbit,  and  a  gamekeeper  added  to  our  enjo^menfe  \fj  Wi^  Y^*^a&K3& 
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of  a  doe  of  the  wild  breed.  These  were  placed  in  a  large  box,  and  in 
due  time  seven  young  ones  made  their  appearance — five  of  these  exactly 
resembling  the  wild  rabbit,  the  other  two  being  grey  and  white.  The 
box  that  held  two  being  too  small  for  nine,  the  whole  were  in  a  few 
weeks  removed  to  an  outhouse.  Shortly  afterwards  we  obtained  our 
first  lesson — that  to  be  happy  is  a  dangerous  thing.  One  morning 
the  discovery  was  made  that  the  wall  was  undermined,  and  all  had 
disappeared.  The  buck  and  the  two  young  ones  marked  grey  and 
white  were  afterwards  captured  in  the  garden,  but  the  doe  and  the  four 
grey  ones  were  "  over  the  hills  and  far  away."  The  object  in  recording 
this  is  to  mention  a  theory  which  the  occurrence  suggests — that  probably 
the  two  of  a  mixed  colour  would  have  been  treated  as  pariahs  in  tho 
wild  camp,  and  the  doe,  knowing  this,  left  them  behind. 

As  an  instance  that  occasional  variations  in  colour,  and  even  mal- 
formation, in  animals,  may,  by  careful  separation  from  others,  be 
perpetuated,  Dr.  Anderson,  in  an  old  work,  entitled  "  Revelations  in 
Agriculture,"  relates  that  an  acquaintance  of  his  chanced  to  find  a 
rabbit  among  his  breed  with  only  one  ear ;  he  watched  the  progeny  of 
this  creature,  and  among  them  found  one  of  tho  opposite  sex  similarly 
distinguished.  These  being  separated  from  the  others,  a  one-eared 
breed  was  obtained,  which  propagated  as  fast,  and  as  constantly  pro- 
duced their  like,  as  tho  two-eared  rabbits  from  which  they  originally 
descended.  There  is  every  reason  to  suppose  that  the  lop-eared  breed 
has  been  obtained  in  a  similar  way. 

The  wild  rabbit  is  so  prolific  that — were  it  not  for  the  vast  numbers 
killed  in  one  way  or  other  for.the  food  of  man,  and  that  they  are  con- 
tinually pounced  upon  by  birds  of  prey,  foxes,  polecats,  weasels,  &c. — 
their  numbers  would  soon  prove  a  serious  evil.  As  it  is,  when  they 
have  fairly  obtained  a  footing,  the  extirpation  of  a  warren  is  no  easy 
matter.  When  six  or  eight  months  old  they  have  their  first  young,  and 
continue  to  produce  from  five  to  eight  at  a  time  several  times  during  a 
year.  From  this  it  has  been  calculated  that  the  progeny  of  a  single  doe 
will  in  four  years  amount  to  a  million. 

Confidence  sltown  by  Animals  towards  particular  Individuals. — Illustra- 
tive of  this,  a  writer  in  "Land  and  Water"  says : — A  young  friend  of 
mine  was  walking  across  one  of  the  heath-clad  moors  in  Ayrshire  when 
she  perceived,  at  some  little  distance,  a  young  rabbit  chased  by  a  dog. 
They  were  not  approaching  her  in  a  direct  line,  but  the  rabbit  suddenly 
altered  its  course  and  steered  immediately  for  its  anticipated  harbour 
of  refuge.  The  lady  stood  perfectly  still,  when  the  hunted  animal 
rushed  up  and  nestled  down  in  her  dress,  panting  with  fright,  and 
looking  up  as  though  imploring  her  protection.  This  was  readily 
granted,  and  the  rabbit  was  conveyed  home  in  its  protector's  bosom, 
who,  thinking  her  proteg6  would  be  happier  in  its  owu  grounds,  after- 
wards restored  it  to  its  heathery  domain.  Now,  it  so  happens  that 
many  animals  have  exhibited  extreme  confidence  and  affection  for  my 
friend.  The  horse  turned  out,  suspicious  of  oat  sieve  and  halter^  has 
refused  all  advances  of  tho  coaxing  groom  until  \v\s  ii'vexA  YflA.  \w&&& 
her  appearance,  when,  neighing  delight,  he  seemed  ow\y  too  \\s^T5  V& 
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bow  to  the  yoke ;  injured  dogs  have  refused  food  from  every  other 
hand,  and  untamed  things  have  seemed  quite  subdued  by  her  magic 
wand.  Having  experienced  the  attraction  of  a  virtuous,  amiable  dispo- 
sition, I,  too,  have  often  wondered  whether  any  discrimination  could 
have  been  exercised  (by  animals)  in  the  selection  of  the  individual.  The 
supposition  is  a  very  beautiful  one,  and,  I  cannot  choose  but  think, 
suggestive  of  much  that,  if  research  were  made,  might  prove  highly 
beneficial  to  the  moral  improvement  of  man,  and  temper  the  merciless 
edge  of  weapons  used  for  the  destruction  of  animals. 

AMERICAN  BISON.89 

Large  herds  of  these  animals  are  found  in  the  interior  regions  of 
North  America.  One  traveller  states  that  he  saw  countless  thousands 
of  them,  during  the  middle  of  the  day,  arriving  from  every  quarter  at  a 
sheet  of  water.  Their  flesh,  which  is  said  to  be  excellent,  forms  an  im- 
portant element  in  the  food  of  the  natives.  The  hunters  when  in  pur 
suit  of  a  herd  require  to  move  against  the  wind,  as  the  scent  of  these 
animals  is  so  keen  that  they  cannot  otherwise  be  approached.  They  run 
with  astonishing  speed,  and  unless  wounded  seldom  attack  the  hunters ; 
but  when  only  partially  disabled  their  horns  and  hoofs  prove  dangerous 
weapons.  They  are  also  taken  in  pits,  covered  over  with  the  branches 
of  trees.  In  size  the  bison  exceeds  the  ox ;  the  head  is  very  large  ;  the 
mane  long  and  shaggy,  terminating  in  a  sort  of  beard  under  the  chin ; 
horns  short  and  sharp ;  above  the  shoulders,  and  extending  backwards, 
rises  a  huge  protuberance,  formed  of  flesh  and  fat,  presenting  the  ap- 
pearance of  a  hump.     This  part  is  highly  prized  as  an  article  of  food. 

LLAMA.81 8» 

There  are  three  varieties  of  the  llama.  The  domestic  breed  common 
in  Peru  and  Chili  has  for  upwards  of  three  centuries  been  employed  as 
a  beast  of  burden.  They  are  chiefly  employed  in  bringing  ore  from  the 
mountains,  and  over  these  rugged  passes  they  will  carry  nearly  one 
hundred  pounds,  travelling  with  this  from  twelve  to  fifteen  miles  a  day 
Besides  their  services  in  this  way,  they  are  of  as  great  value  to  the 
natives  as  sheep  are  in  this  country.  It  was  estimated  by  an  old  writer, 
that  while  300,000  were  employed  in  one  district  as  beasts  of  burden, 
four  millions  were  annually  killed  for  food.  In  their  native  state  the 
guanacoes,  or  wild  llamas,  live  in  herds,  and  are  eagerly  hunted  for  the 
sake  of  their  wool.  Mr.  Darwin,  in  his  "  Journal,"  furnishes  the  fol- 
lowing interesting  particulars : — Although  preferring  an  elevated  site, 
it  was  on  the  plains  of  Southern  Patagonia  we  saw  them  in  greater 
numbers  than  in  any  other  part.  Generally  they  go  in  small  herds  from 
half  a  dozen  to  thirty  together,  but  on  the  banks  of  the  St.  Cruz  we  saw 
one  herd  which  must  have  contained  at  least  five  hundred.  On  the 
northern  shores  of  the  Strait  of  Magellan  they  are  also  very  numerous. 
Generally  the  guanacoes  are  wild  and  extremely  wary.  The  sportsman 
frequently  receives  the  first  intimation  of  their  presence  by  hearing  from 
a  distance  the  peculiar  shrill  neighing  note  of  alarm.  If  he  then  looks 
attentively,  he  will  perhaps  see  thfe  laerA  fctowfoxv^  \u  a.  \vaa  ovi  %<Hafl 
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distant  hill.  On  approaching  them,  a  few  more  squeals  are  given,  and 
then  off  they  set  at  an  apparently  slow,  but  really  quick,  canter  along 
some  narrow  beaten  track  to  a  neighbouring  hill.  If,  however,  by 
chance  he  should  abruptly  meet  a  single  animal,  or  several  together, 
they  will  generally  stand  motionless  and  intently  gaze  at  him ;  then, 
perhaps,  move  on  a  few  yards,  turn  round,  and  look  again.  What  is 
the  cause  of  this  difference  in  their  shyness  ?  Do  they  mistake  a  man 
in  the  distance  for  their  chief  enemy  the  puma,  or  does  curiosity  over- 
come their  timidity  ?  That  they  are  curious  is  certain  :  for  if  a  person 
lies  on  the  ground  and  plays  strange  antics,  such  as  throwing  up  his 
feet  in  the  air,  they  will  almost  always  approach  by  degrees  to  recon- 
noitre him.  It  was  an  artifice  that  was  frequently  practised  by  our 
sportsmen  with  success ;  and  it  had,  moreover,  the  advantage  of  allowing 
several  shots  to  be  fired,  which  were  all  taken  as  parts  of  the  perform- 
ance. On  the  mountains  of  Tierra  del  Fuego,  and  in  other  places,  I 
have  more  than  once  seen  a  guanaco,  on  being  approached,  not  only 
neigh  and  squeal,  but  prance  and  leap  about  in  the  most  ridiculous 
manner,  apparently  in  defiance,  as  a  challenge.  These  animals  are  very 
easily  domesticated,  and  I  have  seen  some  thus  kept  near  the  houses, 
although  at  large  on  their  native  plains.  They  are  in  this  state  very 
bold,  and  readily  attack  a  man  by  striking  him  from  behind  with  both 
knees.  The  wild  guanacoes,  however,  have  no  idea  of  defence  :  even  a 
single  dog  will  secure  one  of  these  large  animals  till  the  huntsman  can 
come  up.  In  many  of  their  habits  they  are  like  sheep  in  a  flock.  Thus, 
when  they  see  men  approaching  in  different  directions  on  horseback, 
they  soon  become  bewildered,  and  know  not  which  way  to  run.  This 
greatly  facilitates  the  Indian  method  of  hunting,  for  they  are  thus 
easily  driven  to  a  central  point  and  encompassed.  The  guanacoes  have 
one  singular  habit,  which  is  to  me  inexplicable,  namely,  that  on  succes- 
sive days  they  drop  their  dung  in  the  same  defined  heap.  I  saw  one  of 
these  heaps  which  was  eight  feet  in  diameter,  and  necessarily  was  com- 
posed of  a  large  quantity.  D'Aubigny  says  that  all  the  species  of  this 
genus  have  this  habit ;  and  Frezier  remarks,  that  it  is  very  useful  to  the 
Indians,  who  use  the  dung  for  fuel,  and  are  thus  saved  the  trouble  of 
collecting  it.  The  guanacoes  appear  to  have  favourite  spots  for  dying 
in.  On  the  banks  of  the  St.  Cruz  the  ground  was  actually  white  with 
bones  in  certain  circumscribed  places,  which  were  generally  bushy,  and 
all  near  the  river.  On  one  such  spot  I  counted  between  ten  and  twenty 
heads.  The  animals  must  have  crawled,  before  dying,  beneath  and 
amongst  the  bushes.  Mr.  Bynoe  informs  me  that  he  observed  the  same 
circumstance  on  the  banks  of  the  Rio  Gallegos.  I  do  not  understand 
the  reason  for  this,  but  I  may  observe  that  all  the  wounded  guanacoes 
at  St.  Cruz  invariably  walked  towards  the  river. 

CHINCHILLA.** 

This  beautiful  little  animal  is  a  native  of  the  Alpine  valleys  of  Peril 
and  Chili — is  of  a  greyish  or  ash  colour,  and  of  a  lighter  shade  on  the 
under  parts.     It  measures  from  the  nose  to  the  end  oi  ttaa  \>^  tfow& 
fourteen  inches,  and  all  the  feet  have  four  toea,  V\\ta  *W\»  &mv    "\k 
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usually  sits  on  its  haunches,  but  when  alarmed  stands  on  its  hind  feet, 
Wild  onions,  it  is  said,  form  its  favourite  food,  but  in  confinement  it 
thrives  well  on  various  roots,  grasses,  and  grain.  It  conveys  the  food  to 
its  mouth  with  its  paws.  The  fur  of  the  chinchilla  is  very  smooth  and 
soft,  and  is  largely  used  in  the  manufacture  of  articles  for  ladies'  dress. 

CHLAMYPHORUS.89 

This  curious  little  quadruped  is  occasionally  to  be  seen  in  the  district 
of  Cayo,  at  the  foot  of  the  Andes,  on  the  eastern  side.  It  may  be  said 
to  unite  the  habits  of  the  mole  with  the  appearance  of  the  armadillo. 
Its  upper  parts  and  sides  are  defended  by  a  coat,  or  rather  cloak,  of 
mail,  exceeding  in  inflexibility  sole  leather  of  equal  thickness.  This  cloak 
does  not  adhere,  like  that  of  the  armadillo,  to  the  whole  surface  occu- 
pying the  place  of  the  skin,  but  is  applied  over  the  skin  and  fur,  forming 
an  additional  covering,  which  is  attached  only  along  the  middle  of  the 
back  and  on  the  head.  The  hinder  parts  of  the  animal  are  also  pro- 
tected by  it,  to  cover  which  it  is  suddenly  bent  downwards  at  nearly  a 
right  angle.  The  tail  is  short,  and  is  directed  forwards  along  the  under 
surface  of  the  body.  Owing  to  the  rigidity  of  the  case  which  so  nearly 
encloses  the  animal,  its  motions  must  be  limited  almost  entirely  to  those 
of  mere  progression,  and  even  for  these  the  structure  of  its  forefeet 
is  ill-suited.  The  anterior  limbs  are,  indeed,  scarcely  fitted  for  any 
other  purpose  than  that  of  burrowing.  For  this  operation  the  long  and 
broad  claws  with  which  they  are  furnished  are  admirably  adapted,  and 
their  sharp  points  and  cutting  lower  edges  must  materially  assist  in 
clearing  through  the  entangled  roots  which  the  animal  may  encounter 
in  its  subterranean  travels.  Its  teeth  resemble  those  of  the  sloth  more 
nearly  than  any  other  animal's,  and  it  seems  to  represent,  beneath  the 
earth,  that  well-known  and  singular  inhabitant  of  trees,  for  its  motions, 
so  far  as  can  be  conjectured  from  its  conformation,  must  also  be  exe- 
cuted with  extreme  slowness. 

GREAT  ANT-EATER.  » 

This  harmless  quadruped  is  a  native  of  Brazil,  Guiana,  and  Paraguay, 
and  lives  chiefly  upon  white  ants,  which  largely  abound  in  South 
America.  The  ant-eater  measures,  from  the  tip  of  its  long  snout  to  the 
root  of  the  tail,  upwards  of  four-and-a-half  feet ;  while  the  tail  alone, 
which  is  thick  and  bushy,  is  about  three  feet.  The  fur  above  is  greyish 
brown,  with  a  black  band  edged  with  white,  running  obliquely  from 
the  shoulders  to  the  back ;  the  sides  are  light  grey.  The  legs  are  short ; 
the  feet  provided  with  strong  sharp  claws.  When  walking,  the  claws 
of  the  forefeet  are  turned  inwards,  so  that  the  animal  moves  about  with 
only  the  outer  parts  touching  the  ground,  evidently  a  precaution  to 
prevent  the  claws  from  getting  blunted.  The  mouth  is  without  teeth, 
and  from  a  small  slit  at  the  extremity  of  the  snout,  the  long  cylindrical 
tongue,  covered  with  a  glutinous  fluid,  is  capable  of  being  thrown  out  to 
a  great  length.  The  animal  with  its  foreclaws  digs  up  the  anthills,  and 
into  the  midst  of  these  inserts  its  tongue,  to  which  hundreds  of  the 
ants  adhere,  and  are  drawn  into  t\ie  movrtk.    Iti  Vfcaa  q^toMvkl  \5&& 
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tongue  is  projected  and  withdrawn  twice  in  a  second.  The  ant-eater 
runs  in  an  awkward  trot,  but  is  not  easily  overtaken.  When  attacked  it 
commonly  throws  itself  on  its  back,  using  its  claws  with  such  effect  as  to 
tear  in  pieces  much  larger  animals.  The  female  produces  only  one  at  a 
birth,  which  she  carries  on  her  back  for  a  year.  When  taken  young  they 
become  tame  and  familiar,  and  have  been  fed  on  beef  and  fish,  cut  in 
small  pieces.     The  flesh  of  the  ant-eater  is  considered  good  food. 

OWLS. 

The  owl  was  at  one  time  regarded  as  a  bird  of  evil  omen,  and,  amongst 
the  vulgar,  was  reckoned  as  the  harbinger  of  death.  The  Athenians  alone 
among  the  ancients  seem  to  have  been  free  from  this  popular  prejudice, 
and  to  have  regarded  the  owl  with  veneration  rather  than  abhorrence, 
considering  it  as  the  favourite  of  Minerva ;  its  seeing  in  the  dark  was 
looked  upon  as  an  image  of  wisdom.  The  Romans  viewed  the  owl  with 
detestation  and  dread.  It  was  held  sacred  to  Proserpine ;  its  appear- 
ance  foreboded  unfortunate  events  ;  and,  according  to  Pliny,  the  city  of 
Rome  underwent  a  solemn  lustration  in  consequence  of  one  of  these 
birds  having  accidentally  strayed  into  the  Capitol ;  at  Athens  they  were 
looked  upon  as  omens  of  victory  and  success. 

Owlish  Wisdom, — Wilson,  in  his  "  American  Ornithology,"  remarks : 
There  is  something  in  the  character  of  the  owl  so  recluse,  solitary,  and 
mysterious — something  so  discordant  in  the  tones  of  its  voice,  heard 
only  amid  the  silence  and  gloom  of  night,  and  in  the  most  lonely  and 
sequestered  situations — as  to  have  strongly  impressed  the  minds  of 
mankind  in  general  with  sensations  of  awe  and  abhorrence  of  the  whole 
tribe.  The  poets  have  indulged  freely  in  this  general  prejudice ;  and 
in  their  descriptions  and  delineations  of  midnight  storms  and  gloomy 
scenes  of  nature,  the  owl  is  generally  introduced  to  heighten  the  horror 
of  the  picture.  Ignorance  and  superstition,  in  all  ages  and  in  all  coun- 
tries, listen  to  the  voice  of  the  owl,  and  even  contemplate  its  physiog- 
nomy with  feelings  of  disgust  and  a  kind  of  fearful  awe.  The  priests 
or  conjurors  among  some  of  our  Indian  nations  have  taken  advantage  of 
the  reverential  horror  for  this  bird,  and  have  adopted  the  great  horned 
owl  as  the  symbol  or  emblem  of  their  office.  Among  the  Greeks,  says 
Mr.  Bartram,  in  his  "  Travels,"  the  junior  priests  or  students  constantly 
wear  a  white  mantle,  and  have  a  great  owl-skin  cased  and  stuffed  very 
ingeniously,  so  well  executed  as  almost  to  appear  like  the  living  bird, 
having  large  sparkling  glass  beads  or  buttons  fixed  in  the  head  for  eyes. 
This  insignia  of  wisdom  and  divination  they  wear  sometimes  as  a  crest 
on  the  top  of  the  head ;  at  other  times  the  image  sits  on  the  arm,  or  is 
borne  on  the  hand.  These  bachelors  are  also  distinguished  from  the 
other  people  by  their  taciturnity,  grave  and  solemn  countenance,  digni- 
fied step,  and  singing  to  themselves  songs  or  hymns  in  a  low,  sweet 
voice,  as  they  stroll  about  the  town.  But  nothing  is  a  more  effectual 
cure  for  superstition  than  a  knowledge  of  the  general  laws  and  produc- 
tions of  nature,  nor  more  forcibly  leads  our  reflections  to  the  first  great 
self-existent  Cause  of  all,  to  whom  our  reverential  awe  is  t\v^u  Wct^ 
devoted^  and  not  to  any  of  hia  dependent  cre&tute*.    NfYOtL  t&  \&& 
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gloomy  habits  and  ungracious  tones  of  the  owl,  there  is  nothing  in  this 
bird  supernatural  or  mysterious,  or  more  than  that  of  a  simple  bird  of 
prey,  formed  for  feeding  by  night,  like  many  other  animals,  and  of 
reposing  by  day.  The  harshness  of  its  voice,  occasioned  by  the  width 
and  capacity  of  its  throat,  may  be  intended  by  Heaven  as  an  alarm  and 
warning  to  the  birds  and  animals  on  which  it  preys  to  secure  themselves 
from  danger.  The  voices  of  all  carnivorous  birds  and  animals  are  also 
observed  to  be  harsh  and  hideous,  probably  for  this  very  purpose. 

Tlie  Philosopher  and  the  Owl. — An  Arabian  philosopher,  walking 
once  in  the  country  with  one  of  his  disciples,  heard  a  detestable  voice 
singing  an  air  which  was  still  more  detestable.  "  Superstitious  people/' 
said  he,  "  pretend  that  the  note  of  the  owl  announces  the  death  of  a 
man  ;  if  it  be  true,  the  song  of  this  man  might  be  supposed  to  predict 
the  death  of  an  owl." 

The  Emperor  and  tJie  Owl. — Chinghis  Khan,  the  first  Enaperor  of 
Tartary,  being  defeated  in  an  engagement,  and  seeing  himself  closely 
pursued,  crept  into  a  bush  to  hide  himself,  where  he  was  no  sooner 
concealed  than  an  owl  perched  upon  the  top  of  it.  His  pursuers 
observing  the  owl,  did  not  search  the  bush,  supposing  no  man  was  there 
where  so  timorous  a  bird  sat  securely.  By  this  means  Chinghis  pre- 
served his  life,  and  in  memory  thereof  the  Tartars  hold  an  owl  in  great 
veneration. 

Owlish  Musings. — Bishop  Hall  remarks : — What  a  strange  melancholy 
life  this  creature  leads — to  hide  her  head  all  day  long  in  an  ivy  bush, 
and  at  night,  when  all  other  birds  are  at  rest,  to  fly  abroad  and  vent 
her  harsh  notes.  I  know  not  why  the  ancients  have  held  this  bird 
sacred  to  wisdom,  except  it  be  for  her  closeness  and  singular  perspicuity, 
that  when  other  domestic  and  airy  creatures  are  blind,  she  only  hath 
inward  light  to  discern  the  least  objects  to  her  own  advantage.  Surely 
thus  much  they  have  taught  us  in  her :  that  he  is  .the  wisest  man  who 
would  have  the  least  to  do  with  the  multitude ;  that  no  life  is  so  safe 
as  the  obscure ;  that  retiredness,  if  it  have  less  comfort,  has  less  danger 
and  vexation  ;  and,  lastly,  that  he  is  truly  wise  who  sees  by  a  light  of 
his  own  when  the  rest  of  the  world  sit  in  an  ignorant  and  confused 
darkness,  unable  to  apprehend  any  trusts  save  by  the  helps  of  an  out- 
ward illumination. '  Had  this  fowl  come  forth  in  the  daytime,  how 
would  all  the  little  birds  have  flocked  wondering  about  her :  to  see  her 
uncouth  visage ;  to  hear  her  untuned  notes  !  She  likes  her  state,  how- 
ever, never  the  worse,  but  pleases  herself  in  her  own  quiet  reserve. 
It  is  not  for  a  wise  man  to  be  much  affected  with  the  censures  of  the 
rude  and  untruthful  vulgar,  but  to  hold  fast  his  own  well-chosen  and 
well-fixed  resolutions.  Every  fool  knows  what  is  usual  to  be  done ; 
but  what  is  best  to  be  done  is  known  only  to  the  wise. 

Utility  of  the  Owl. — Bishop  Stanley  thinks  that,  generally  speaking, 
a  more  useful  race  of  birds  does  not  exist,  since,  with  the  exception  of 
one  or  two  of  the  larger  and  rarer  species,  their  food  consists  entirely 
of  vermin  and  insects  very  prejudicial  to  our  crops,  and  which,  but  for 
these  nocturnal  hunters,  might  do  serious  mischief.  A  striking  instance 
0/  their  utility  occurred  some  yeara  a,£0,  \\\  \J&&  ^\$btbourhood  of 
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Bridgewater,  in  Somersetshire,  where,  during  the  summer,  such  incre- 
dible numbers  of  mice  overran  the  country  as  to  destroy  a  large  portion 
of  vegetation,  and  their  ravages  might  have  extended  to  an  alarming 
degree  had  it  not  been  for  a  sudden  assemblage  of  owls,  which  resorted 
from  all  parts  to  prey  upon  them. 

Great  Horned,  or  Eagle  Owl.07 — This  majestic  owl  inhabits 
the  forests  of  Norway,  Switzerland,  Kussia,  Hungary,  &c.  Only  a  few 
straggling  birds  have  been  found  in  this  country.  They  are  chiefly 
nocturnal  in  their  habits,  and  feed  on  lambs,  fawns,  all  sorts  of  smaller 
animals,  reptiles,  and  game.  Jn  length  they  measure  two  feet,  and, 
when  the  wings  are  extended,  nearly  live  feet  from  tip  to  tip.  Two 
instances  are  recorded  of  their  having  bred  in  confinement.  The  fol- 
lowing is  given  in  illustration  of  the 

Attachment  of  Eagle  Owls  to  tlieir  Young. — Mr.  Cronstedt,  who  re- 
sided several  years  on  a  farm  in  Sundcrmania,  Sweden,  near  a  steep 
mountain,  on  the  summit  of  which  two  of  these  birds  had  their  nest, 
relates  that  in  the  month  of  July  a  young  one,  having  quitted  the  nest, 
was  seized  by  some  of  his  servants.  This  bird,  after  it  was  caught,  was 
shut  up  in  a  large  hen-coop,  and  the  next  morning  Mr.  Cronstedt  found 
a  young  partridge  lying  dead  before  the  door  of  the  coop.  He  imme- 
diately concluded  that  this  provision  had  been  brought  thither  by  the 
old  owls,  which  he  supposed  had  been  making  search  in  the  night-time 
for  their  lost  young  one,  and  had  been  led  to  the  place  of  its  confine- 
ment by  its  cry.  This  proved  to  have  been  the  case  by  the  same  mark 
of  attention  being  repeated  for  fourteen  successive  nights.  The  game 
wjiich  the  old  ones  carried  to  it  consisted  principally  of  young  par- 
tridges, for  the  most  part  newly  killed,  but  sometimes  a  little  spoiled. 
One  day  a  moor-fowl  was  brought  so  fresh  that  it  was  still  warm  under 
the  wings.  A  putrid  lamb  was  also  found  at  another  time,  probably 
what  had  been  spoiled  by  lying  long  in  the  nest  of  the  old  owls ;  and 
it  is  supposed  that  they  brought  it  merely  because  they  had  no  better 
provision  at  the  time.  Mr.  Cronstedt  and  his  servant  watched  at  a 
window  several  nights,  that  they  might  observe,  if  possible,  when  this 
supply  was  deposited ;  their  plan  did  not  succeed ;  but  it  appeared  that 
these  owls,  which  are  very  sharp-sighted,  had  discovered  the  moment 
when  the  window  was  not  watched,  as,  one  night  when  this  had  been 
the  case,  food  was  found  to  have  been  deposited  before  the  coop. 

The  Hawk  Owl,97  as  its  name  indicates,  bears  a  strong  resemblance, 
both  in  appearance  and  habits,  to  the  hawk  tribe.  It  is  common  in  the 
fur  countries  from  Hudson's  Bay  to  the  Pacific  ;  but  only  two  specimens 
are  known  to  have  been  taken  in  this  country.  This  is  a  bold,  active 
bird,  sometimes  following  the  hunters,  and  pouncing  upon  the  game 
when  shot. 

The  Snowy  Owl71  is  a  native  of  the  Arctic  portions  of  Europe, 
Asia,  and  America,  and  at  one  time  was  known  to  breed  in  Shetland ; 
but  it  is  now  rarely  seen  in  the  British  Islands.  They  hunt  both  by  day 
and  night,  preying  on  the  smaller  animals,  birds,  and  fish,  and  in  pur* 
suit  of  these  are  very  active,  in  this  respect  resembling  the  hawk,  The 
p)um*g*  varie$  at  different  stage*  and  season*.  "VjsVng;  *amei&T&&*  ^Jtt&fc^ 
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entirely  white,  at  other  times  mottled  with  dusky  brown.  The  eye  of 
this  magnificent  owl  is  said  to  be  immovably  fixed  in  its  socket,  so  that 
the  bird,  to  view  different  objects,  must  always  turn  its  head ;  and  so 
excellently  is  the  neck  adapted  to  this  purpose,  that  it  can  with  ease 
turn  the  head  round  in  almost  a  complete  circle  without  moving  the 
body.    The  following  description  is  given  by  Audubon  of 

The  Snowy  Owl  Fishing. — At  the  break  of  day,  when  I  lay  hidden 
in  a  pile  of  floated  logs,  at  the  Falls  of  the  Ohio,  waiting  for  a  shot  at 
some  wild  geese,  I  had  an  opportunity  of  seeing  this  owl  secure  fish  in 
the  following  manner : — While  watching  for  their  prey  on  the  borders 
of  the  pots,  they  invariably  lay  flat  on  the  rock,  with  the  body  placed 
along  the  border  of  the  hole,  the  head  also  laid  down,  but  turned 
towards  the  water.  One  might  have  supposed  the  bird  sound  asleep, 
as  it  would  remain  in  the  same  position  until  a  good  opportunity  of 
securing  a  fish  occurred,  which,  I  believe,  was  never  missed ;  for,  as  the 
latter  unwittingly  rose  to  the  surface,  near  the  edge,  that  instant  the 
owl  thrust  out  the  foot  next  the  water,  and,  with  the  quickness  of 
lightning,  seized  it  and  drew  it  out.  The  owl  then  removed  to  the 
distance  of  a  few  yards,  devoured  its  prey,  and  returned  to  the  same 
hole ;  or,  if  it  had  not  perceived  any  more  fish,  flew  only  a  few  yards  over 
the  many  pots  there,  marked  a  likely  one,  and  alighted  a  little  distance 
from  it.  It  then  squatted,  moved  slowly  towards  the  edge,  and  lay  as 
before,  watching  for  an  opportunity.  Whenever  a  fish  of  any  size  was 
hooked,  as  I  may  say,  the  owl  struck  the  other  foot  also  into  it,  and 
flew  off  with  it  to  a  considerable  distance.  In  two  instances  of  this 
kind  1  saw  the  bird  carry  its  prey  across  the  Western  or  Indiana  Shute 
into  the  woods,  as  if  to  be  quite  out  of*  harm's  way.  I  never  heard  it 
utter  a  single  note  on  such  occasions,  even  when  two  birds  joined  in  the 
repast,  which  was  frequently  the  case,  when  the  fish  that  had  been 
caught  was  of  a  large  size.  At  sunrise,  or  shortly  after,  the  owls  flew 
to  the  woods,  and  I  did  not  see  them  until  the  next  morning,  when, 
after  witnessing  the  same  feats,  I  watched  an  opportunity,  and  killed 
both  at  one  shot. 

The  Little  Owl,  or  Little  Night  Owl, —  the  least  of  the 
tribe,  is  common  to  the  northern  countries  of  Europe,  and  at  various 
times  specimens  have  been  obtained  in  Britain.  In  its  summer  retreats 
the  little  owl  feeds  largely  on  insects,  but  at  other  seasons  resorts  to 
small  birds,  mice,  &c. 

Texgmalm's  Night  Owl.  — This  bird  is  said  to  be  abundant 
in  North  America,  and  to  feed  on  rats,  mice,  and  the  smaller  birds.  Its 
appearances  have  been  very  rare  in  this  country,  only  some  half-dozen 
instances  being  known. 

The  Long-eared  Owl  —  is  pretty  generally  found  in  this  country 
wherever  there  is  an  abundance  of  woody  shelter ;  but  it  seems  to .  be 
more  abundant  in  Scotland  than  in  England.  They  feed  chiefly  by 
night,  preying  on  rabbits,  rats,  mice,  small  birds,  beetles,  &c.  This 
bird  is  easily  tamed,  and  has  been  found  useful  in  the  destruction  of 
vermin.  Like  other  foolish  things  attributed  to  owls,  the  nocturnal 
doings  of  the  long-eared  owl  gave  rise  to 
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A  Ghost  Story.— &  pair  of  these  birds  had  taken  possession  of  an  old 
oak  tree  that  was  hollow,  in  the  vicinity  of  Huntroyd,  the  seat  of  L.  G. 
N.  Starkie,  Esq.,  close  by  the  side  of  a  much-frequented  path,  in  this 
oak  they  built  their  nest,  and  the  eggs  were  in  a  state  of  incubation. 
Ono  night;  as  a  farm  labourer  was  walking  on  this  path  near  the  tree, 
he  was  much  surprised  by  his  hat  being  struck  off  his  head,  and  think- 
ing it  to  be  a  jest  of  some  acquaintance,  he  ran  among  the  trees  to  catch 
the  supposed  culprit,  but  not  meeting  with  him,  he  crouched  behind  a 
tree  to  wait  his  voluntary  exit.  After  waiting  in  suspense  for  an  hour 
he  became  tired,  and  renewed  his  walk  home  ;  but  he  had  not  got  ten 
yards  before  his  hat  was  again  unceremoniously  brought  to  the  ground. 
He  now  became  rather  alarmed,  and,  hastening  home,  communicated 
his  nocturnal  adventure  to  his  wife.  Another  young  man,  returning 
from  a  visit  to  his  sweetheart,  had  his  chapeau  hastily  displaced,  and, 
picking  it  up,  he  hastened  home,  his  face  bearing  a  close  resemblance 
in  colour  to  the  sheets  betwixt  which  he  soon  hid  himself.  Many  other 
persons  were  visited  with  the  like  salutations,  and  not  one  of  them  had 
the  opportunity  of  either  seeing  or  hearing  this  friend  of  etiquette.  It 
has,  however,  since  been  proved  beyond  doubt  that  this  lover  of  "  hats 
off,  gentlemen/'  was  one  of  the  tenants  of  the  old  oak  tree.  The  dis- 
covery of  this  ungentlemanly  trick  set  at  rest  a  well-circulated  report, 
that  a  ghost  was  the  frequenter  of  this  lonely  path,  which  had  caused 
it  to  be  nearly  deserted  after  nightfall. 

The  Short-eared  Owl  is  migratory,  and  is  sometimes  called 
the  Woodcock  Owl,  from  its  arrival  and  departure  taking  place  about 
the  same  time  as  the  woodcock.  A  few,  however,  remain  and  breed 
here.  These  birds  frequent  the  open  country,  build  on  the  ground, 
and  feed  during  the  day  on  grouse,  small  birds,  rats,  mice,  and  insects. 

White,  or  Barn  Owl. — This  well-known  bird  is  common  over  the 
British  Islands.  It  conceals  itself  during  the  day  in  deep  recesses 
among  ivy-clad  ruins,  the  spires  of  churches,  the  hollows  of  old  trees, 
pigeon  cots,  barn  lofts,  and  similar  places  of  seclusion.  At  night  it 
sallies  forth  in  quest  of  prey,  which  consists  of  mice,  rats,  moles,  and 
shrews.  They  have  never  been  known  to  prey  on  birds,  but,  on  account 
of  frequently  resorting  to  pigeon  cots,  they  have  been  charged  with 
devouring  the  young,  and  unwarrantably  persecuted.  Here  is  the 
evidence  of  Mr.  Waterton  on  this  point.  Formerly  I  could  get  very 
few  young  pigeons  till  the  rats  were  excluded  from  the  dove-cot ;  since 
that  took  place  it  has  produced  a  great  abundance  every  year,  though 
the  barn  owls  frequent  it,  and  are  encouraged  all  round  it,  and  the 
pigeons  neither  regard  them  as  bad  nor  suspicious  characters.  If  the 
barn  owl  caught  its  food  by  day  instead  of  hunting  for  it  by  night, 
mankind  would  have  ocular  demonstration  of  its  utility  in  thinning  the 
country  of  mice,  and  it  would  be  protected  and  encouraged  everywhere. 
It  would  be  with  us  what  the  ibis  was  with  the  Egyptians.  When  it  has 
young  it  will  bring  a  mouse  to  the  nest  every  twelve  or  fifteen  minutes 
during  the  night.  But,  in  order  to  have  a  proper  idea  of  the  enormous 
quantity  of  mice  whioh  this  bird  destroys,  we  must  examine  tl\a  roAtata 
which  if  ejects  from  iti  Btomavh  in  the  place  <tf  \ta  \*&%«b*    s^w* 
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pellet  contains  from  four  to  seven  skeletons  of  mice.  In  sixteen  months 
from  the  time  that  the  apartment  of  an  owl  on  an  old  gateway  was 
cleaned  out  there  had  been  a  deposit  of  above  a  bushel  of  pellets.  In 
confinement  the  barn  owl  becomes  very  familiar. 

KAVEN.107 
This  solemn-looking  and  stately  bird — the  largest  of  its  genus — was 
at  one  time  held  in  veneration,  arising,  no  doubt,  from  repeated  allu- 
sions to  it  in  Scripture.  He  was  the  messenger  of  Noah,  and  the  first 
bird  that  flew  under  the  heavens  upon  the  waters  of  the  great  Deluge  ; 
he  was  appointed  to  sustain  the  Prophet  Elijah  in  the  wilderness,  and 
is  several  times  referred  to  in  the  Sacred  Writings  as  being  under  the 
peculiar  protection  of  Providence.  The  raven  is  universally  dispersed 
over  the  whole  surface  of  the  globe,  in  all  quarters  of  which  he  is 
serviceable  to  man  by  devouring  and  removing  noxious  substances. 
All  that  has  a  deathy  smack  he  prefers ;  but  should  these  fail,  all  that 
comes  in  his  way — lambs,  poultry,  game,  rats,  reptiles,  grain,  and  shell- 
fish— fall  under  his  gluttonous  appetite.  In  England  the  raven  is  very 
shy,  and  but  sparingly  seen — one  pair  generally  inhabiting  a  district, 
and  driving  all  others  away.  In  warmer  climates,  where  animal  sub- 
stances become  rapidly  putrescent,  he  is  more  commonly  to  be  found. 
They  are  remarkably  strong  upon  the  wing,  and  may  be  seen  at  times 
passing  overhead  at  a  considerable  elevation.  In  these  hasty  flights  it 
is  supposed  they  are  hastening  to  their  prey,  being  led  to  it  by  acute- 
ness  of  vision,  or  the  sense  of  smelling  from  afar.  If  taken  from  the 
nest  or  caught  when  young,  the  raven  becomes  very  tame  and  familiar, 
and  has  been  taught  to  utter  a  few  words.  When  domesticated,  he  is 
an  inquisitive,  impudent,  tricky  fellow,  and  an  irreclaimable  thief. 

Doing  Hie  Honours  of  the  Table. — At  an  inn  on  the  road  between 
Burton  and  Ashbourne,  in  the  old  and  pleasant  coaching  days,  a  raven 
.had  been  taught  to  call  the  poultry  when  they  were  fed,  and  could  do 
it  very  well,  too.  One  day  the  table  was  being  set  out  for  the  coach- 
passengers'  dinner;  the  cloth  was  laid,  with  the  knives  and  forks, 
spoons,  mats,  and  bread,  and  in  that  state  it  was  left  for  some  time,  the 
room-door  being  shut,  but  the  window  open.  The  raven  had  watched 
the  operation  very  quietly,  and,  we  may  suppose,  felt  a  strong  ambition 
to  do  the  like.  When  the  coach  was  about  arriving,  and  dinner  was  car- 
ried in,  behold  the  whole  paraphernalia  of  the  dinner-table  had  vanished  I 
It  was  a  moment  of  consternation — silver  spoons,  knives,  forks — all 
gone !  But  what  was  the  surprise  and  amusement  to  see,  through  the 
open  window,  upon  a  heap  of  rubbish  in  the  yard,  the  whole  array  very 
carefully  set  out,  and  the  raven  performing  the  honours  of  the  table  to 
a  numerous  company  of  poultry,  which  he  had  summoned  about  him, 
and  was  very  consequentially  regaling  with  bread. 

Thieving  Habits. — An  instance  of  this  is  mentioned  by  Mr.  Jesse,  of 

a  raven  which  used  to  hop  about  amongst  the  workmen  employed  in 

the  construction  of  the  bridge  at  the  top  of  the  Serpentine  river,  in 

Hyde  Park.     This  bird,  from  its  familiarity  and  odd  habits,  attracted 

at  the  time  the  notice  of  many  persons,  a,w<i,  a,T&oiv&&  ^\ta^v%&&  ^  a 
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friend  of  mine.  He  constantly  noticed  and  made  many  inquiries  re- 
specting it  It  was  taken  from  a  nest  on  the  top  of  an  elm  tree  in 
Hyde  Park,  with  two  or  three  others,  all  of  which  died.  The  one  in 
question,  however,  survived,  and  became  perfectly  tame  and  sociable. 
It  haunted  the  spot  I  have  mentioned,  and  would  sometimes  take  long 
flights  and  be  absent  some  days,  but  always  returned  to  the  bridge. 
One  day  a  lady  was  passing  over  it  and  dropped  a  valuable  bracelet. 
She  turned  round  to  pick  it  up,  but  before  she  could  do  so  the  raven 
had  seized  and  immediately  flew  away  with  it  out  of  sight.  It  was 
conjectured  that  he  had  a  hiding  place  in  some  distant  tree,  where,  pro- 
bably at  some  future  time,  the  bracelet  and  other  things  might  be  found. 
The  fate  of  this  raven  was  a  melancholy  one.  He  was  stolen,  and  was 
not  heard  of  for  a  long  time.  At  last,  however,  he  returned,  and  one 
of  his  wings  was  cut.  He  was  unable,  therefore,  to  resume  his  former 
habits,  and  moped  about,,  and  one  morning  he  was  found  dead  in  the 
Serpentine  river,  to  the  great  regret  of  many  of  his  admirers. 

Cunning  of  the  Raven. — In  the  narrative  of  the  Arctic  Voyage  of 
Captain  M'Clure,  of  the  British  Navy,  the  following  story  is  told  of 
two  ravens  which  became  domiciliated  on  board  of  the  "  Investigator." 
The  raven,  it  appears,  is  the  only  bird  that  willingly  braves  a  Polar 
winter ;  aud  in  the  depth  of  the  season  he  is  seen  to  flit  through  the 
cold  and  sunless  atmosphere  like  an  evil  spirit,  his  sullen  croak  alone 
breaking  the  silence  of  the  death-like  scene.  No  one  of  the  crew 
attempted  to  shoot  the  ravens,  and  they  consequently  became  very 
bold,  as  will  bo  seen  by  the  following  story : — Two  ravens  now  estab- 
lished themselves  as  friends  of  the  family  in  Mercer  Bay,  living  mainly 
by  what  little  scraps  the  men  might  have  thrown  away  after  meal  times. 
The  ship's  dog,  however,  looked  upon  these  as  his  especial  perquisites, 
and  exhibited  considerable  energy  in  maintaining  his  rights  against  the 
ravens,  who,  nevertheless,  outwitted  him  in  a  way  which  amused  every 
one.  Observing  that  he  appeared  quite  willing  to  make  a  mouthful  of 
their  own  sable  persons,  they  used  to  throw  themselves  intentionally 
in  his  way,  just  as  the  mess-tins  were  being  cleaned  out  on  the  dirt- 
heap,  outside  the  ship.  The  dog  would  immediately  run  at  them,  and 
they  would  just  fly  a  few  yards  ;  the  dog  then  made  another  run,  and 
again  they  would  appear  to  escape  him  but  by  an  inch,  and  so  on,  until 
they  had  tempted  and  provoked  him  to  the  shore,  a  considerable  dis- 
tance off.  Then  the  ravens  would  make  a  direct  flight  to  the  ship,  and 
had  generally  done  good  execution  before  the  mortified-looking  dog 
detected  the  imposition  that  had  been  practised  upon  him,  and  rushed 
back  again. 

Humour  of  the  Raven. — A  raven  that  belonged  to  me,  says  a  corre- 
spondent of  the  "  New  Monthly  Magazine,"  was  the  most  mischievous 
and  amusing  creature  I  ever  met  with.  He  would  get  into  the  flower- 
garden,  go  to  the  beds  where  the  gardeuer  had  sowed  a  great  variety  of 
seeds,  with  sticks  put  in  the  grouud  with  labels,  and  then  he  would 
amuse  himself  with  pulling  up  every  stick  and  laying  them  ia  l&u^  <& 
ten  or  twelve  oa  the  path.  This  used  to  irritate  ttaa  o\4.  ^axd&Tust  nst$ 
much,  who  would  drive  him  away.     The  raven  kxv&ff  \uaX  Y*a  «a«£pk 
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not  to  do  it,  or  he  would  not  have  done  it.  He  would  soon  return  to 
his  mischief,  and  when  the  gardener  again  chased  him  (the  old  man 
could  not  run  very  fast),  the  raven  would  just  keep  clear  of  the  rake  or 
the  hoe  in  his  hand,  dancing  before  him.  and  singing  as  plain  as  a 
raven  could,  "  Tol  de  rol,  de  rol !  tol  de  rol,  de  rol !"  with  all  kinds  of 
mimicking  gestures.  At  the  seat  of  the  Earl  of  Aylesbury,  in  Wilt- 
shire, a  tame  raven,  that  had  been  taught  to  speak,  used  to  ramble 
about  in  the  park ;  there  he  was  usually  attended  and  beset  by  crows, 
rooks,  and  others  of  his  inquisitive  tribe.  When  a  considerable  number 
of  these  were  collected  round  him,  he  would  lift  up  his  head,  and,  with 
a  hoarse  and  hollow  voice,  shout  out  the  word  Holla !  This  would 
instantly  put  to  flight  and  disperse  his  sable  brethren,  while  the  raven 
seemed  to  enjoy  the  fright  he  had  occasioned. 

The  Raven  and  the  Gun. — This  and  the  two  following  anecdotes  are 
given  by  Mr.  Thompson.  It  was  a  common  practice,  in  a  spacious  yard 
at  Belfast,  to  lay  trains  of  corn  for  sparrows,  and  to  shoot  them  from  a 
window  only  so  far  open  as  to  afford  room  for  the  muzzle  of  the  gun, 
neither  the  instrument  of  destruction  nor  the  shooter  being  visible 
from  tfce  outside.  A  tame  raven,  which  was  a  nestling  when  brought 
to  the  yard,  and  probably  had  never  seen  a  shot  fired,  afforded  evidence 
that  it  understood  the  whole  affair.  When  anyone  appeared  carrying  a 
gun  across  the  yard  towards  the  house  from  which  the  sparrows  were 
fired  at,  the  raven  exhibited  the  utmost  alarm  by  hurrying  off  with  all 
possible  speed — but  in  a  ludicrously  awkward  gait — to  hide  itself, 
screaming  loudly  all  the  while.  Though  alarmed  for  its  own  safety* 
this  bird  always  concealed  itself  near  to  and  within  view  of  the  field  ot 
action ;  the  shot  was  hardly  fired  when  it  darted  out  from  its  retreat, 
and,  seizing  one  of  the  dead  or  wounded  sparrows,  hurried  back  to  it9 
hiding-place. 

A  Murderer  Detected  through  Havens. — A  gentleman  who  had  been 
robbed  by  his  servant  forgave  him  on  condition  that  he  would  promise  to 
abandon  his  bad  habits.  This  promise  he  so  far  kept,  and  conducted  him- 
self so  steadily  as  to  accumulate  enough  money  to  enable  him  to  marry,  and 
to  keep  an  inn  on  a  much-frequented  road.  About  twenty  years  after, 
the  gentleman  travelling  that  way,  came  to  lodge  with  his  old  servant, 
whom  he  did  not  recollect  until  the  man  came  forward,  made  himself 
known,  and  expressed  how  gratified  and  happy  he  was  in  again  waiting 
upon  him.  He  gave  him  the  most  handsome  room  and  the  best  fare, 
but  the  night  had  no  sooner  set  in  than  the  perfidious  wretch,  after  so 
much  show  of  attachment,  stabbed  his  old  master  with  a  dagger,  threw 
his  body  into  a  cart,  and  carried  it  to  a  river  at  the  back  of  the  house. 
In  order  to  avoid  discovery,  and  to  prevent  the  body  from  rising  to  the 
surface  of  the  water,  he  pierced  the  corpse  with  a  long  stake  sharpened 
at  one  end,  which  he  pushed  so  far  into  the  mud  that  only  a  very  small 
portion  of  the  stake  was  visible.  A  few  days  after  some  ravens  arrived 
from  all  directions  and  crowded  to  the  spot.  Their  increasing  croaking, 
altogether  unusual  at  the  place,  led  the  inhabitants  to  fancy  a  thousand 
foolish  things.  The  pertinacity  oi  t\\e  \)\t&s  \*as>  such,  also  that  it  was 
useless  to  attempt  driving  them  away.     CwrXo&Hfcy  ^*&  *»  ybxm&i  *»ss&j& 
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that  the  stake  was  at  length  with  difficulty  drawn  out,  which  was  no 
sooner  done  than  the  body  rose  to  the  surface  of  the  water.  The 
wheel-marks  of  the  cart  having  been  traced  to  the  back  of  the  inn,  the 
master  was  taken  up  on  suspicion  and  confessed  his  crime. 

Sagacity  of  the  Raven, — When  a  boy  at  school,  a  tame  raven  was 
very  attentive  in  watching  our  cribs  or  bird-traps ;  and  when  a  bird 
was  taken,  he  endeavoured  to  catch  it  by  turning  up  the  crib  ;  but  in 
so  doing  the  bird  always  escaped,  as  the  raven  could  not  let  go  the  crib 
in  time  to  seize  it.  After  several  vain  attempts  of  this  kind,  the  raven 
seeing  another  bird  caught,  instead  of  going  at  once  to  the  crib,  went 
to  another  tame  raven  and  induced  it  to  accompany  him,  when  the  one 
lifted  tip  the  crib  and  the  other  bore  the  poor  captive  off  in  triumph. 

CARRION  CROW.107 

This  bird  much  resembles  the  raven  in  form  and  habits,  but  is  much 
smaller.  They  live  in  pairs,  and  are  seldom  seen  in  numbers,  unless 
when  they,  meet  over  a  putrid  repast.  They  are  bold  birds,  and  feed 
on  whatever  comes  in  their  way.  Like  the  raven,  they  are  easily  tamed, 
and  show  great  attachment  to  the  person  who  brings  them  up  from  the 
nest.  A  story  is  told  of  one,  which,  perceiving  a  brood  of  young 
chickens  under  the  parent  hen,  picked  up  one  of  them ;  but  a  young 
lady  seeing  what  had  occurred,  suddenly  pulled  up  a  window,  and 
calling  out  loudly,  the  plunderer  dropped  his  prey.  In  the  course  of 
the  same  day,  however,  after,  it  would  seem,  having  collected  together 
and  consulted  with  a  number  of  his  sable  brethren,  he  and  thirteen 
others  returned,  and  each  seizing  a  chicken,  made  a  clean  sweep  of  the 
whole  brood.  Instances  have  occurred  of  their  pouncing  upon  and 
carrying  off  pigeons. 

Crow's  Nest  on  the  Vane  of  the  Exchange,  Newcastle. — This  singular 
erection,  from  its  position,  for  several  years  attracted  much  attention, 
and  it  certainly  claims  to  be  recorded  as  a  curiosity  in  bird  architecture. 
In  March,  1783,  a  pair  of  crows  built  their  nest  upon  the  top  of  the  tube 
of  the  vane  on  the  Exchange  at  Newcastle-upon-Tyne.  During  the 
progress  of  the  work,  the  crows  experienced  many  interruptions.  Some- 
times, when  their  nest  was  half  erected,  it  would  be  destroyed  in  their 
absence  by  other  crows,  seemingly  with  the  most  inveterate  hostility; 
to  prevent  which,  one  remained  a  sentry  over  the  building,  while  the 
other  was  abroad  in  search  of  forage  or  materials ;  till  at  length,  after 
many  severe  conflicts,  by  dint  of  courage,  industry,  and  perseverance, 
they  overcame  every  difficulty,  and  finished  their  plan.  In  order  to 
understand  this,  it  must  be  observed  that  the  vane  was  affixed  to  a 
hollow,  metallic  tube,  which  turned  round  on  an  iron  spire,  fixed  in  the 
centre  of  the  summit  of  the  pinnacle ;  and  round  this,  at  the  top  and 
bottom,  was  an  ornamented  scroll,  upon  which,  with  very  great  art  and 
ingenuity,  the  crows  laid  their  foundation :  viz.,  spars  and  rafters,  the 
ends  of  which  rested  upon  each  other,  and  then  others  upon  them,  but 
somewhat  longer,  especially  on  the  side  of  the  tube  directly  opposite  to 
the  vane,  which  was  intended  to  contain  the  laody  ot  \X\s>  Tke&V,  "taasa. 
smaller  pieces  interwoven  therewith,  and  then  TOtt\t&  togafiasfc  ^sh&S 
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tightly  round  the  tube,  so  that  the  nest  turned  round  with  the  vane, 
and  let  the  wind  blow  from  whatever  quarter,  it  was  continually  direct 
against  the  nest,  still  supported  on  the  opposite  side  by  the  spire  and 
tube  before  mentioned ;  so  that  the  wind  could  never  discompose  it  or 
blow  it  down,  unless  it  had  blown  down  the  vane,  and,  perhaps,  the 
pinnacle  also.  This  nest  might,  therefore,  be  deemed  a  masterpiece  in 
mechanics  and  architecture.  It  was  remarked  that,  in  the  year  suc- 
ceeding its  erection,  there  was  a  severe  storm  of  frost  and  snow,  when 
the  Tyne  was  three  times  frozen  over  in  one  winter,  a  circumstance  not 
before  remembered  by  the  oldest  person  living ;  during  which  the  crows 
had  a  comfortable  habitation,  and  having  prolonged  their  residence 
there  for  some  years,  they,  all  on  a  sudden,  without  any  visible  cause  or 
molestation,  quitted  their  wonderful  building.  A  short  time  subsequent 
to  their  departure,  the  Exchange  took  fire,  which,  had  they  remained, 
-might  probably  have  destroyed  them,  as  well  as  their  curious  erection. 
It  is  stated  that  they  returned  and  built  their  nest  every  year  on  the 
same  place  till  1793,  soon  after  which  the  spire  was  taken  down. 

Parliament  of  Crows. — According  to  Landt,  a  Danish  writer,  crows 
are  singularly  troublesome  in  the  Feroe  Islands,  deriving  great  part  of 
their  subsistence  from  plunder.  Not  content  with  picking  seed  from 
the  field,  they  dig  up  the  newly  planted  potatoes,  destroy  the  barley 
before  it  is  ripe,  cut  off  the  cabbage  roots,  and  those  of  almost  every 
other  garden  vegetable ;  devour  the  fish  which  is  hung  up  to  dry,  and 
carry  off  the  goslings  and  ducklings.  Necessity  has  made  them  omni- 
vorous. They  will  even  enter  houses  where  people  are  sitting  in  search 
of  prey.  But  the  most  singular  fact  stated  respecting  them  relates  to 
those  extraordinary  assemblies  which  may  be  called  Crow  Courts,  or 
Parliaments,  which  are  observed  in  the  Feroe  Islands,  as  well  as  in  the 
Scotch  Isles.  The  crows  collect  in  great  numbers,  as  if  they  had  been 
all  summoned  for  the  occasion.  A  few  of  the  flock  sit  with  drooping 
heads ;  others  seem  as  grave  as  if  they  were  judges,  and  some  are  ex- 
ceedingly active  and  noisy :  in  the  course  of  about  an  hour  the  company 
disperse,  and  it  is  not  uncommon,  after  they  have  flown  away,  to  find 
one  or  two  left  dead  on  the  spot.  Dr.  Edmonston,  in  his  "  View  of  the 
Zetland  Islands/'  says  that  sometimes  the  meeting  does  not  appear  to 
be  complete  before  the  expiration  of  a  day  or  two,  crows  coming  from 
all  quarters  to  the  session.  And,  soon  as  they  are  all  arrived,  a  very 
general  noise  ensues,  and,  shortly  after,  the  whole  fall  upon  one  or  two 
individuals,  and  put  them  to  death ;  when  this  execution  has  been  per- 
formed, they  quietly  disperse.  The  crows  in  Feroe  feed  also  upon  shell- 
fish, which  they  carry  to  a  considerable  height,  and  then  let  them  fall 
upon  the  rocks. 

Crows  in  Ceylon. — Mr.  Holman  states,  that  in  Ceylon  these  birds  are 
so  audacious,  that  all  persons  who  desire  to  be  secure  from  their  ma- 
rauding excursions,  must  be  very  careful  neither  to  leave  their  doors 
nor  windows  open  without  being  watched.  When  the  natives  are 
carrying  home  baskets  of  provisions  on  their  heads,  they  are  frequently 
attacked  by  a  dock  of  these  voracious  "birds,  'qrtivta  jounce  upon  the 
contents;  nor  will  they  desist  from  the  -wotVl  oi  ^<^\»»tl  \m^  *&& 
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basket  is  set  down,  and  they  are  driven  away.  They  plunder  children 
{dill  more  mercilessly,  actually  snatching  the  food  from  their  hands;  and 
it  is  amusing  to  witness  the  art  they  use  to  dispossess  a  dog  of  a  bone. 
No  sooner  has  the  animal  laid  himself  down  to  enjoy  his  meal,  than  a 
predatory  covey  descend  and  hover  over  him ;  one  more  daring  than 
the  rest  then  alights,  and  advances  towards  him  with  the  self-possession 
of  an  invited  guest,  when  the  dog  lets  fall  his  bone,  and  makes  an  in* 
dignant  snap  at  the  pertinacious  intruder,  which  dexterously  eludes  the 
bite ;  while,  at  the  instant  the  dog's  attention  is  diverted,  another  crow, 
which  has  been  vigilantly  watching  the  opportunity,  seizes  the  coveted 
treasure,  and  bears  it  off. 

Value  of  Crows. — Mr.  G.  W.  Chasseaud,  in  a  recent  letter  in  the 
newspapers,  adds  the  following  in  proof  of  the  utility  of  these  birds: — 
A  few  years  ago,  when  in  Australia,  I  had  occasion  to  visit  a  farm  at  a 
place  called  Windermere,  in  the  Ballarat  district,  and  here  the  farmer 
and  myself  observed  a  large  flight  of  crows  alight  in  a  paddock  of  wheat. 
Thinking  that  the  crows  were  picking  the  wheat,  the  farmer  procured  a 
gun  and  shot  several  of  them.  Curiosity  prompted  us  to  open  the 
stomachs  of  some  of  the  birds,  when  we  found  that  they  did  not  contain 
wheat,  but  a  large  number  of  caterpillars,  whose  ravages  were  quite 
apparent  upon  the  crop.  I  believe  that  the  common  black  crow  of  the 
island  of  Barbadoes  has  from  the  negroes  the  designation  "  the  blessing 
of  God,"  from  its  destruction  of  the  cockroaches  which  infest  that  place. 

ROOK.107 

This  well-known  social*  bird  somewhat  resembles  the  carrion  crow  in 
size  and  appearance,  with  which  it  is  sometimes  confounded ;  but  the 
two  birds  differ  widely  in  their  habits.  Crows,  as  already  stated,  are 
solitary,  being  generally  seen  only  in  pairs.  In  the  rook,  when  full 
crown,  the  feathers  round  the  base  of  the  bill  are  wanting.  This  has 
been  supposed  by  some  to  be  caused  by  digging  the  bill  into  the  ground 
in  search  of  food;  while  others  contend  that  the  bare  space  is  natural. 
Unlike  the  raven  and  carrion  crow,  rooks  are  strictly  gregarious  in  their 
habits ;  building  their  nests  near  the  habitations  of  man,  and  keeping 
together  in  colonies  throughout  the  year.  A  strong  prejudice  was  (per- 
haps in  some  quarters  still  exists)  at  one  time  felt  against  these  useful 
birds,  on  account  of  their  destroying  grain  and  potatoes;  and  so  far 
was  this  carried  that  rewards  were  offered  by  farmers  for  every  rook 
killed  on  their  land.  Yet,  after  allowing  that  some  damage  is  done  by 
these  birds  during  seedtime  and  harvest,  it  is  now  generally  allowed 
that  their  services  far  more  than  counterbalance  such  depredations. 

Services  of  the  Booh  to  Man. — It  has  been  estimated  that  every  rook 
requires  at  least  one  pound  of  food  in  a  week,  and  as  nine-tenths  of 
their  food  consists  of  worms  and  insects,  one  hundred  rooks  will  in  the 
course  of  a  year  destroy  4,680  pounds  of  worms,  insects,  and  larva.  In 
confirmation  of  the  unjust  persecutions  suffered  by  these  useful  birds,  a 
correspondent  of  the  "Agricultural  Gazette,"  the  owner  of  a  large 
rookery,  thus  writes: — Among  other  tests  was  the  somswVKxVi  <sc\x^  q\\*>*& 
watching  them  at  feed  during  the  spring  seedtime,  and  *Yioo\I\t\^  <y&fc  to. 
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two  per  diem  on  their  return  homewards.  I  commenced  this  process 
with  the  oat-sowing  early  in  April,  and  during  the  first  ten  days  found 
the  contents  of  the  stomach  to  be  entirely  grub,  wire-worm — a  worm 
with  two  rings  round  its  body — a  few  earth-worms,  and  now  and  then 
a  beetle,  such  as  occur  in  the  droppings  of  cattle.  This  was  the  general 
result  until  about  the  20th  of  the  mouth,  when  my  faith  was  staggered 
by  finding  in  the  craw  at  least  a  score  particles  of  oats  in  the  husK ;  but 
immediately  observing  a  small  whitish  streak  under  the  envelope  of  the 
husk,  I  examined  it,  and  found  inside,  embedded  in  the  kernel,  a  wire- 
worm,  extended  lengthwise,  gorged  with  its  milky  substance,  and  in 
colour  exactly  the  same  as  the  juice  it  was  feeding  on.  Every  single 
particle  was  similarly  occupied,  and  during  the  next  fortnight,  during 
which  the  corn  was  in  that  state  of  transition,  we  found  this  the  prin- 
cipal article  of  their  food.  After  the  first  week  in  May,  the  wire-worm 
attained  its  natural  size  and  colour,  and  from  the  same  time  not  one  par- 
ticle of  grain  of  any  sort  has  been  found  in  the  stomach  of  a  single 
rook.  A  flight  of  locusts  visited  Craven,  and  they  were  so  numerous  as 
to  create  considerable  alarm  among  the  farmers  of  the  district.  They 
were,  however,  soon  relieved  from  their  anxiety ;  for  the  rooks  flocked  in 
from  all  quarters  by  thousands  and  tens  of  thousands,  and  devoured 
them  so  greedily  that  they  were  all  destroyed  in  a  very  brief  period. 
It  was  stated  in  the  newspapers,  some  years  ago,  that  there  was  such 
an  enormous  quantity  of  caterpillars  upon  Skiddaw,  that  they  devoured 
all  the  vegetation  on  the  mountain,  and  people  were  apprehensive  they 
would  attack  the  crops  in  the  enclosed  lands ;  but  the  rooks  (which  an 
fond  of  high  ground  in  the  summer),  having  discovered  them,  in  a  very 
short  time  put  a  stop  to  their  ravages.  As  an  evidence  of  the  estima- 
tion in  which  the  services  of  the  rook  are  held  in  some  quarters  of  the 
globe,  it  is  stated  in  the  "  New  Zealand  Examiner,"  that  a  consignment 
of  English  rooks  which  arrived  in  New  Zealand  in  18G9  were  hailed  by 
the  colonists  with  the  most  lively  satisfaction ;  and  the  hope  is  expressed 
that  they  will  quickly  multiply  in  the  provinces,  as  they  must  infallibly 
prove  a  great  blessing  to  agriculturists,  by  checking  the  ruinous  ravages 
of  the  wire-worm  and  caterpillar. 

Periodical  Regularity  in  Nest-building. — From  1831  to  1835  (observes 
the  Rev.  W.  T.  Bree)  I  particularly  noted  down  the  day  of  the  month 
on  which  these  birds  commence  their  operations ;  and  in  these  five  years 
I  find  there  is  a  variation  of  only  three  days.  Twice  they  began  to 
build  on  March  9th ;  twice  on  the  10th ;  and  once  on  the  8th :  viz.,  in 
1831,  on  March  9;  in  1832,  on  March  8;  in  1833,  on  March  9;  in 
1834,  on  March  10;  in  1835,  on  March  10.  It  would  seem,  therefore, 
that,  in  the  case  of  the  rooks  at  least,  the  business  of  nidification  is  only 
in  a  very  slight  degree  either  hastened  or  retarded  by  the  forwardness 
or  backwardness  of  the  season.  The  earliest  date  above  recorded  occurs 
in  the  spring  of  1832,  which  was  a  backward  season. 

JACKDAW.97 

■ 

This  well-known  bird  is  not  less  notataAfc  foc\\\*  V?A,  ^n^jafcl^  and 
familiar  habits,  than  for  his  thievish.  \reo^\m\Afcs.    "Vita  \*  *&«&3  \axas&N 
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'when  he  becomes  a  general  favourite  from  his  aptitude  in  learning 
various  tricks,  and  prying  into  nooks  and  corners  where  he  knows  he  is 
not  wanted.  "Jack"  is  evidently  aware  that  in  his  case  impudence 
covers  a  multitude  of  sins.  Mr.  Waterton  supplies  the  following  inte- 
resting account  of  the 

Habits  of  the  Jackdaw. — This  lively  bird  is  the  constant  friend  and 
companion  of  the  rook,  in  our  part  of  Yorkshire,  for  nine  months  out 
of  twelve ;  and,  I  think,  there  is  no  doubt  but  that  it  would  remain 
with  the  rook  for  the  other  three  if  it  only  had  that  particular  kind  of 
convenience  for  incubation  which  its  nature,  for  reasons  totally  unknown 
to  us,  seems  to  require. 

Though  the  jackdaw  makes  use  of  the  same  kind  of  materials  for 
building  as  those  which  are  found  in  the  nest  of  the  rook ;  though  it  is, 
to  all  appearance,  quite  as  hardy  a  bird ;  and  though  it  passes  the  night, 
exposed  to  the  chilling  cold  and  rains  of  winter,  on  the  leafless  branches 
of  the  lofty  elm*;  still,  when  the  period  for  incubation  arrives,  it  bids 
farewell  to  those  exposed  heights  where  the  rook  remains  to  hatch  its 
young,  and  betakes  itself  to  the  shelter  which  is  afforded  in  the  holes  of 
steeples,  towers,  and  trees.  Perhaps  there  is  no  instance  in  the  annals 
©i  ornithology  which  tells  of  the  jackdaw  ever  building  its  nest  in  the 
open  air.  Wishing  to  try  whether  these  two  congeners  could  not  be  in- 
duced to  continue  the  year  throughout  in  that  bond  of  society  which,  I 
had  observed,  was  only  broken  during  incubation,  I  made  a  commodious 
cavity  in  an  aged  elm,  just  at  the  place  where  it  had  lost  a  mighty  limb, 
Gome  forty  years  ago,  in  a  tremendous  gale  of  wind  which  laid  prostrate 
%ome  of  the  finest  trees  in  this  part  of  Yorkshire.  At  the  approach  of 
fcreeding-time,  a  pair  of  jackdaws  took  possession  of  it,  and  reared  their 
jroung  in  shelter ;  while  the  rooks  performed  a  similar  duty  on  the  top 
«f  the  same  tree,  exposed  to  all  the  rigours  of  an  English  spring.  This 
success  induced  me  to  appropriate  other  conveniences  for  the  incubation 
of  the  jackdaw ;  and  I  have  now  the  satisfaction  to  see  an  uninterrupted 
fellowship  exist,  the  year  throughout,  between  the  jackdaw  and  the 
rook. 

Those  who  are  of  opinion  that  birds  are  gifted  with  a  certain  portion 
of  reasoning,  superior  to  that  which  is  usually  denominated  instinct, 
will  have  cause  for  reflection,  should  they  ever  examine  the  materials  of 
a  jackdaw's  nest,  or  pay  any  attention  to  the  mode  by  which  the  bird 
tries  to  introduce  those  materials  into  the  hole.  The  jackdaw  invariably 
carries  into  it  a  certain  quantity  of  sticks,  fully  as  thick  as  those  which 
are  made  use  of  by  the  rook.  Now,  it  always  occurs  to  us  that  the  rook 
conveys  sticks  up  to  the  branches  of  a  tree  in  order  to  make  a  kind  of 
frame  which  may  support  the  inner  parts  of  the  nest.  But  why  should 
the  jackdaw  deposit  a  large  heap  of  strong  sticks  in  the  hole  which  is 
already  calculated  to  support  every  kind  of  material  proper  for  a  nest? 
Fhen,  again :  how  the  act  itself  of  introducing  those  apparently  useless 
ticks  causes  us  to  suspend  our  judgment,  before  we  finally  conclude 
hat  the  bird  is  endowed  with  any  sort  of  reasoning  superior  to  what  is 
tommonly  denominated  the  instinct  of  brutes !  You  may  aaa  ttafc  \ad&- 
IftW  trying;  for  a  quarter  of  an  iour,  to  get  a  stick  into  &*\io\«\  \ftsta 
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every  attempt  will  he  futile,  because,  the  bird  having  laid  hold  of  it  If 
the  macule,  it  is  necessarily  thrown  at  right  angles  with  the  body;  sal 
the  daw  cannot  possibly  perceive  that  the  stick  ought  to  be  aeadf 
parallel  with  its  body,  before  it  can  be  conveyed  into  the  hole.  Fatigued 
at  length  with  repeated  efforts,  and  completely  foiled  in  its  numberless 
attempts  to  introduce  the  stick,  it  lets  it  fall  to  the  ground ;  and  imme- 
diately goes  in  quest  of  another,  probably  to  experience  another  <h§* 
appointment  on  its  return.  When  time  and  chance  have  enabled  it  te 
place  a  quantity  of  sticks  at  the  bottom  of  the  hole,  it  then  goes  to  seek 
for  materials  of  a  more  pliant  and  a  softer  nature. 

The  jackdaw  is  commonly  accused  of  sucking  eggs ;  but  eggs  form 
no  part  of  its  diet,  otherwise  it  would  be  a  bad  neighbour  here ;  and 
ringdoves,  housedoves,  wagtails,  fowls,  and  ducks  would  wish  it  far  away. 
It  is  vastly  fond  of  peas  and  cherries.  When  these  are  done,  the  jack- 
daw  repairs  to  the  pastures,  where  it  devours  an  incredible  number  of 
insects.  He  who  is  fond  of  rural  scenes  will  never  bring  bis  mind  te 
drive  away  this  playful,  merry  bird,  or  allow  his  gardener  to  take  its  life, 
for  the  value  of  a  handful  of  cherries. 

Jack  and  the  Pin-cushions. — Meyer  says  that  a  jackdaw  used  to  enters 
bed-room  window  and  strip  a  pin-cushion  of  its  pins,  scattering  them 
about  the  table,  to  the  no  small  perplexity  of  the  owner,  until  the  per- 
petrator was  discovered.  We  hope  Jack  had  the  presence  of  mind  ta 
get  out  of  the  way  in  time ;  or,  if  caught  red-handed,  that  on  account 
of  his  industry  he  was  forgiven. 

Jack  shows  his  Skill  as  Vice-man. — Mr.  Thomas  Fuller,  of  Bath,  a  co- 
respondent of  the  "Naturalist,"  writing  in  1853,  says:-^About  two 
years  back,  one  of  my  workmen,  a  coachsmith,  bought  a  nest  with  twe 
young  jackdaws  from  one  of  those  marauding  urchins  of  boys  who  delight 
in  the  destruction  of  all  within  their  reach.  He  brought  them  to  the 
shop,  and  placed  them  upon  a  shelf  immediately  above  his  bench  (he 
was  a  vice-man),  where  they  were  constantly  under  his  observation; 
they  throve  well,  and  soon  began  to  hop  about  the  shop.  They  appeared 
to  take  great  delight  in  perching  upon  the  edges  of  the  water-troughs 
near  the  forges,  where  they  watched  the  motions  of  the  fireman  attending 
to  his  iron  in  the  process  of  heating,  and  when  taken  out  of  the  fire, 
and  placed  upon  the  anvil  under  the  operation  of  the  hammers,  these 
two  birds  faced  round,  watching  the  process  with  apparently  intense 
interest ;  and  notwithstanding  the  sparks  of  fire  flew  close  to  them,  they 
would  only  bob  their  heads  and  shake  their  feathers.  There  were  several 
forges  in  the  shop,  but  they  seemed  to  prefer  the  one  that  did  the 
heaviest  work,  which  was  in  consequence  that  which  displayed  the 
greatest  amount  of  fire  and  diffusion  of  sparks ;  but  their  strongest 
attachment  was  to  the  vice-man  who  brought  them  to  the  shop,  and  who 
fed  them  in  their  nest.  For  some  little  time  he  took  them  home  on 
Saturday  nights,  and  brought  them  back  on  Monday  mornings ;  but  he 
discontinued  doing  so  when  they  grew  to  maturity.  If  a  stranger  came 
into  the  shop,  the  male  bird  would  descend  to  the  ground,  and  imme- 
diately attack  the  intruder  by  pecking  at  his  feet.  It  was  frequently 
suggested  to  me  that  much  timem\sv«tt&&'\s$  \fc&^o<ft^^^^kgu)t 
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itli  these  creatures,  but  so  great  is  my  love  of  natural  history,  and  so 
luch  amusement  did  these  lively  creatures  contribute,  that  I  could  not 
immon  resolution  to  order  their  exclusion.    Frequently  have  I  seen 
he  vice-man  mentioned,  after  fitting  a  nut  upon  a  bolt,  leave  the  bolt 
ixed  in  the  vice  with  the  nut  screwed  down ;  Jie  would  then  shake  hi* 
Lnger  at  the  male  bird,  by  way  of  admonition  not  to  meddle  with  it ; 
ffhen  the  impudent  fellow  would  immediately  hop  upon  the  vice,  and 
Degin  to  unscrew  the  nut  from  the  bolt  with  his  bill,  which  he  would 
iccomplish  by  half-turns  at  a  time,  looking  up  at  the  man  at  intervals 
very  knowingly,  and  when  he  had  got  it  quite  off,  would  drop  it  down 
and  return  to  the  side  of  his  companion,  who  appeared  to  share  in  his 
satisfaction  at  the  exploit.     There  were  many  other  instances  of  the 
sagacity  of  these  birds,  but  it  is  unnecessary  to  trouble  you  with  them ; 
they  had  become  so  interesting  to  me  that  it  was  with  much  regret  I 
found,  upon  going  into  the  shop  one  Monday  morning,  that  the  female 
was  dead :  she  was  found  floating  upon  the  water  in  one  of  the  cooling- 
troughs,  upon  the  edges  of  which  they  so  frequently  perched.   The  vice- 
man  declared  it  was  her  partner's  doings,  and  that  the  villain,  who  was 
rogue  enough  for  anything,  had  killed  his  wife.     Whether  it  was  so  or 
not  he  showed  no  contrition,  and  continued  as  mischievous  as  ever,  until 
an  occurrence  took  place  which  closed  the  amusing  fellow's  career.     It 
happened  that  a  traveller  from  some  chemical  works  called  at  the  shop, 
offering  for  sale  a  cheap  sort  of  grease  adapted  for  smith's  use ;  the  vice- 
man  filled  his  grease-box  with  this  composition ;  the  next  morning  poor 
Jack  was  found  lying  on  his  back.     There  is  no  doubt  but  he  was  in 
the  habit  of  feeding  from  the  grease-pot,  and  some  poisonous  ingredient 
in  this  compound  finished  him. 

A  Mischievous  Pair. — Captain  Brown  relates  that  a  pair  of  jackdaws 
which  he  had  at  Fife  flew  all  over  the  grounds,  and  even  to  the  villages 
around,  but  never  strayed.  They  slept  in  a  box  at  a  back  window  of 
the  house,  which  they  entered  on  all  occasions,  and  even  allowed  them- 
selves to  be  handled.  They  caught  in  their  bills,  with  great  adroitness, 
pieces  of  bread  which  were  thrown  to  them ;  they  followed  the  different 
members  of  the  family  through  all  the  garden  and  shrubbery  walks,  and 
would  perch  on  a  tree  near  the  different  seats,  and  chatter  while  any 
person  whom  they  were  following  rested.  One  of  them  pronounced 
several  words  very  distinctly.  They  were  much  addicted  to  stealing, 
and  carried  off  to  their  box  everything  they  could  get  hold  of.  Besides 
this,  they  were  very  mischievous ;  they  would  attend  the  gardener  at 
his  work,  and  as  soon  as  he  removed  to  another  part  of  the  garden,  they 
pulled  up  by  the  roots  everything  he  had  planted.  They  had  particular 
pleasure  in  turning  over  the  leaves  of  a  book,  or  pulling  the  thread  off 
a  bobbin. 

Jack  and  the  Steed-bi-usher. — On  the  same  authority  it  is  stated  that  a 
jackdaw,  belonging  to  the  son  of  the  ostler  of  the  Bush  at  Staines,  was 
constantly  fed  and  taken  care  of  by  him,  till  he  became  quite  his 
"familiar  friend  •"  so  much  so,  indeed,  that  the  circumstance  created 
wonder  in  the  vicinity.  So  assured  was  the  said  .^teed-br usher  of  tha 
faith  And  devotion  of  his  feathered  acquaintance  that  w  out  wyw£vau> 
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as  he  was  setting  off  from  Staines  to  Hounslow  on  horseback,  he  made 
a  wager  of  two  bowls  of  punch  that  the  bird  would  obey  the  call  of  his 
master,  and  follow  his  route.  He  mounted,  and  exclaiming,  "  Come, 
Jack,  "I'm  going,"  put  his  horse  in  motion.  In  a  short  time  the  bird's 
wings  were  extended,  and  he  attended  the  progress  and  return  of  his 
feeder,  leaving  not  the  shadow  of  a  plea  for  the  non-payment  of  the  debt 

Perilous  Bird-nesting. — A  story  is  told  of  two  boys  going  to  take  a 
jackdaw's  nest  from  a  hole  under  the  belfry  window  in  the  tower  of  All 
Saints'  Church,  Derby.  As  it  was  impossible  to  reach  it  standing  within 
the  building,  and  equally  impossible  to  ascend  to  that  height  from  with- 
out, they  resolved  to  put  a  plank  through  the  window ;  and  while  the 
heavier  boy  secured  its  balance  by  sitting  on  the  end  within,  the  lighter 
boy  was  to  fix  himself  on  the  opposite  end,  and  from  that  perilous  situa- 
tion to  reach  the  object  of  their  desire.  So  far  the  scheme  answered. 
The  little  fellow  took  the  nest,  and,  finding  in  it  five  fledged  young 
birds,  announced  the  news  to  his  companion.  "Five,  are  there?"  replied 
he ;  "  then  I'll  have  three."  "  Nay,"  exclaimed  the  other  indignantly, 
"  I  have  run  all  the  danger,  and  I'll  have  the  three."  "  You  shall  not," 
still  maintained  the  boy  in  the  inside ;  "  you  shall  not.  Promise  me 
three,  or  I'll  drop  you !"  "  Drop  me,  if  you  please,"  replied  the  little 
hero ;  "  but  I'll  promise  you  no  more  than  two ;"  upon  which  his  com- 
panion slipped  off  the  plank.  Up  tilted  the  end,  and  down  went  the 
boy,  upwards  of  a  hundred  feet,  to  the  ground.  The  little  fellow,  at 
the  moment  of  his  fall,  was  holding  his  prize  by  their  legs,  three  in  one 
hand,  and  two  in  the  other;  and  they,  finding  themselves  descending, 
fluttered  out  their  pinions  instinctively.  The  boy,  too,  had  on  a  stout 
carter's  frock,  secured  round  the  neck,  which,  filling  with  air  from 
beneath,  buoyed  him  up  like  a  balloon,  and  he  descended  smoothly  to 
the  ground ;  when,  looking  up,  he  exclaimed  to  his  companion,  "  Now 
you  shall  have  none  !"  and  ran  away,  sound  in  every  limb,  to  the  asto- 
nishment of  the  inhabitants,  who,  with  inconceivable  horror,  had  wit- 
nessed his  descent. 

MAGPIE.107 

We  believe  that  much  that  is  untrue,  or  only  partially  true,  has  been 
laid  to  the  charge  of  this  clever,  restless,  chattering,  mischievous,  cun- 
ning, thieving  bird.  That  all  these  epithets  are  deserved,  we  freely 
admit ;  but  seeing  that  the  magpie  has  so  much  to  answer  for,  it  is  only 
fair  that  he  should  not  be  made  responsible  for  the  misdeeds  of  others. 
"We  have  an  opinion  that  his  coat  of  many  colours  (and  beautiful  that 
coat  is)  has  been  the  means  of  fixing  upon  him  delinquencies  of  which 
he  is  frequently  innocent.  His  plumage  and  noisy  boldness  at  all  times 
attract  attention,  the  real  depredators  passing  unheeded.  The  nests 
of  other  birds  are  plundered — a  magpie  attracts  the  attention  of  the 
observer  by  his  noise  and  his  colour,  and,  of  course,  he  is  set  down  as 
the  culprit,  while  the  sombre  and  stealthy  crow  may  have  got  the  lion's 
share.  Havoc  has  been  made  in  the  fowl-house;  some  one  remarks — 
again  his  colour  and  noise  have  told  against  him — that  a  magpie  was 
seen  close  to  the  place,  hence  he  must  have  been  the  depredator.  Had 
a  careful  examination  taken  placed  wv^A,  \rco\ra^  Vw*  "Wsl  WtA, 
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that  rats  were  the  robbers.     Then,  arising  also,  we  think,  from  his 
conspicuous  appearance,  by  the  superstitious,  magpies  have  long  been 
regarded  alternately  as  birds  of  good  and  evil  omen,  according  to  the 
numbers  in  which  they  are  seen.     Some  person  has  been  seized  with 
illness ;  two  magpies  were  seen  the  day  before — ergo,  these  denoted 
that  something  was  to  happen.     By  and  by  the  sick  person  shows 
symptoms  of  recovery,  when  some  oracle  intimates  that  she  saw  a  single 
magpie  near  the  house  the  day  before,  and  from  that  was  certain  the 
sick  one  would  recover.     It  is  somewhat  curious,  not  to  say  suspicious, 
that  such  overwise  people  do  not  generally  communicate  what  they 
nave  seen,  and,  according  to  their  own  argument,  could  have  foretold, 
till  after  the  event,  whatever  it  may  be,  has  occurred.     In  some  quar- 
ters it  is  the  odd  bird,  one  or  three,  which  denotes  the  good  omen, 
while  in  other  districts  the  case  is  reversed.     It  might  be  as  well  if 
these  far-seeing  people  would   settle   among  themselves    "  which   is 
which ;"  as,  although  it  is  safe  for  them,  it  is  somewhat  perplexing  to 
others  to  have  it  both  ways.     We  recal  a  reading  which  was  pretty 
generally  believed  in  by  the  superstitious  some  half-century  ago  regard- 
ing the  magpie  : — One  is  mirth  ;  two  is  grief ;  three  is  a  wedding,  and 
four  is  death.     Beyond  four  we  never  could  make  out  what  was  likely 
to  happen.     Yet,  notwithstanding  all  the  evil  things  which  have  been 
said  of  the  magpie,  Mr.  Knapp  asserts  that  they  free  our  pastures  of 
incredible  numbers  of  grubs  and  slugs,  which  lodge  themselves  under 
the  crusts  formed  by  the  dung  of  cattle.     These  birds,  with  their  strong 
beaks,  turn  over  and  catch  the  lurking  animals  beneath,  and  then  break 
them  to  search  for  more,  by  which  means,  during  winter,  they  will 
spread  the  entire  droppings  in  the  fields ;  and  by  spring  I  have  had, 
especially  under  the  hedges,  all  this  labour  saved  to  me  by  these  assi- 
duous animals. 

Nest  of  (lie  Magpie. — In  the  construction  of  its  nest  the  magpie 
bestows  much  labour,  and  so  strongly  is  it  built  that  the  birds  resort  to 
it  for  years.  Externally  the  nest  is  composed  of  strong  sticks  and 
thorns  cemented  with  mud,  thus  rendered  air-tight ;  inside  lined  with 
roots  and  dried  grass.  The  nest  is  placed  on  the  top  of  a  tall  tree  or 
hedge,  but  sometimes,  as  the  following  will  show,  in  a  low  bush.  The 
Rev.  John  Hall,  in  "  Travels  in  Scotland,"  says : — On  the  road  between 
Huntley  and  Portsoy  I  observed  two  magpies  hopping  round  a  goose- 
berry bush  in  a  small  garden  near  a  poor-looking  house,  in  a  peculiar 
manner,  and  flying  out  and  into  the  bush.  I  stepped  aside  to  see  what 
they  were  doing,  and  found,  from  the  poor  man  and  his  wife,  that  these 
magpies,  for  several  successive  years,  had  built  their  nest  and  brought 
up  their  young  in  this  bush;  and  that  the  foxes,  cats,  hawks,  &c, 
might  not  interrupt  them,  they  had  barricaded  not  only  their  nest,  but 
had  encircled  the  bush  with  briars  and  thorns  in  a  formidable  manner, 
nay,  so  completely,  that  it  would  have  cost  even  a  fox,  cunning  as  he 
is,  some  days'  labour  to  get  into  the  nest.  The  materials  in  the  inside 
of  the  nest  were  soft,  warm,  and  comfortable ;  but  all  on  the  outside 
so  rough,  so  strong,  and  irmly  entwined  with  t\i&  \>\x*\  Wisfc  ^Sfcswk 
*  hedge-knife,  or  batchbill,  or  something  ot  \bft  \ou&,  wsdl  *  tossx 
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could  not,  without  much  pain  and  trouble,  get  at  their  young ;  for 
from  the  outside  to  the  inside  of  the  nest  extended  as  long  as  my  arm. 
They  fed  the  young  brood  with  frogs,  mice,  worms,  or  anything  living; 
within  their  power  to  subdue.  It  once  happened  that  one  of  the 
magpies  having  seized  a  rat  which  it  was  unable  to  kill,  one  of  the 
young  ones  came  out  of  the  nest  to  assist  its  mother,  but  they  were 
unable  to  accomplish  the  work  till  the  father,  arriving  with  a  dead 
mouse,  also  lent  his  aid.  These  magpies  had  been  faithful  to  one 
another  for  several  summers,  and  drove  off  their  young  as  well  as  every 
one  else  that  attempted  to  take  possession  of  their  nest.  This  they 
carefully  repaired  and  fortified  in  the  spring  with  strong  rough  prickly 
sticks  that  they  sometimes  brought,  by  uniting  their  force,  one  at  each 
end,  pulling  it  along  when  they  were  not  able  to  lift  it  from  the  ground. 

One  Good  Tarn  deserves  Another. — A  favourite  magpie  had  been  in 
the  habit  of  receiving  dainty  bits  from  the  mouth  of  its  mistress.  One 
day  it  perched,  as  usual,  on  her  shoulder,  and  inserted  its  beak 
between  her  lips,  not,  as  it  proved,  to  receive,  but  acting  on  the  prin- 
ciple that  "one  good  turn  deserves  another,"  the  grateful  bird  depo- 
sited an  immense  green  plump  caterpillar  in  the  lady's  mouth. 

Force  of  Habit — An  old  woman  of  Brussels  was  in  the  habit  of 
refusing  invitations  with  the  invariable  answer  of,  "I  am  so  ill !"  A 
magpie  which  the  old  lady  kept  caught  the  phrase  from  hearing  it  so 
frequently,  and  uttered  it  whenever  it  saw  a  stranger.  In  due  course 
the  old  lady  died ;  and  the  magpie,  having  no  longer  a  protector,  strayed 
into  the  fields,  where  it  fared  so  badly  as  to  be  worn  almost  to  a  skele- 
ton. In  this  state  it  was  found  by  a  peasant,  who,  taking  it  up,  and 
perceiving  that  it  was  mere  skin  and  bone,  exclaimed,  "  Poor  thing, 
how  thin  you  are!"  upon  which  the  bird  cried,  in  a  piteous  tone,  "I 
am  so  ill ! "  The  peasant  took  to  his  heels  in  alarm  ;  and,  on  arriving 
at  the  village,  declared  that  he  had  seen  the  devil  in  the  form  of  a 
magpie. 

Jack,  the  Cleric,  and  the  Parson. — It  is  related  in  "  Curiosities  of 
Natural  History,"  that  a  magpie,  well  known  in  a  village  in  Kent  for 
his  mischievous  propensities,  entered  the  church  one  Sunday  afternoon 
during  divine  service.  Jack  hopped  quietly  in  at  the  open  door,  and 
for  a  time  surveyed  the  congregation,  recognising  many  a  friend  who 
was  wont  to  greet  him  with  words  of  kindness  and  familiarity.  Sur- 
prised at  finding  that  no  notice  was  taken  of  him,  Jack  seemed  deter- 
mined that  he  would  not  be  thus  overlooked,  and  down  the  middle 
aisle  he  marched,  knocking  at  the  door  of  each  pew,  and  announcing 
his  arrival  to  the  inmates  with  a  clear,  loud,  "  Here  am  I."  This  move 
had  the  desired  effect,  for  in  a  very  few  moments  every  eye  was  turned 
upon  our  hero.  The  worthy  parson,  finding  himself  in  a  decided  mino- 
rity, and  perceiving  broad  grins  coming  over  the  before  solemn  faces  of 
his  flock,  at  once  stopped  the  service  and  desired  the  clerk  to  eject  the 
intruder.  But  the  order  was  more  easily  given  than  executed.  Jack 
was  determined  not  to  leave,  and  so  finding  himself  pursued,  took 
refuge  in  a  forest  of  legs  belonging  to  his  young  friends,  the  school- 
children,  who  did  not  appear  at  a\\  \x\vm\\\i\%  to  afford  him  shelter, 
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The  clerk  rushed  on,  intent  upon  catching  the  enemy  and  putting  an 
end  to  this  unorthodox  proceeding,  and  over  first  a  bench,  and  then  a 
child,  he  stumbled,  in  his  attempts  to  pounce  upon  the  fugitive,  who 
easily  evaded  his  grasp,  and  always  appeared  just  where  the  clerk  was 
not,  informing  him  ever  and  anon  of  his  whereabout  by  the  old  cry— 
"  Here  am  LM  At  last,  with  the  help  of  two  or  three  of  the  congrega- 
tion who  had  joined  in  the  pursuit,  a  capture  was  effected,  and  Jack 
was  ignominiously  turned  out  and  the  door  closed  upon  him.  After 
the  lapse  of  a  few  minutes,  order  and  solemnity  were  restored  in  the 
church,  and  the  prayers  were  recommenced  and  ended  without  further 
disturbance.  The  parson  in  due  time  ascended  the  pulpit.  He  gave 
out  his  text  and  commenced  his  discourse,  but  had  not  proceeded  far 
when  he  was  interrupted  by  a  loud  noise,  accompanied  by  rapping  at 
the  little  window  at  the  back  of  the  pulpit.  Turning  round  to  ascertain 
the  cause,  he  beheld  Jack  pecking  away  at  the  window,  flapping  his 
wings  against  it,  and  screaming  at  the  top  of  his  voice —  "  Here  am  I — 
here  am  I" — a  fact  which  no  one  could  gainsay,  or  resist  laughing  at. 
The  worthy  parson,  finding  his  own  gravity  and  that  of  his  congrega- 
tion so  entirely  upset  by  what  had  occurred,  brought  his  sermon  to  a 
speedy  conclusion,  and  dismissed  the  congregation.  Sentence  of  death 
was  recorded  against  the  offender,  but,  upon  the  petition  of  a  number 
of  the  parishioners,  it  was  commuted  to  banishment  for  life  from  the 
precincts  of  the  church. 

Pugnacity  of  the  Magpit.— Dr.  Southey  saw,  in  Cumberland,  three 
magpies  give  battle  to  a  hawk  and  beat  him.  A  correspondent  in  the 
"  Field  Naturalist's  Magazine,"  writing  from  the  Isle  of  Wight,  says : — 
A  peasant  brought  me  a  female  kestril  and  a  magpie,  which  he  had 
captured  in  a  singular  manner ;  whilst  working  in  a  field  he  heard  a 
great  scuffling  on  the  other  side  of  the  hedge,  and,  upon  looking  over, 
saw  the  kestril  and  magpie  fighting  on  the  ground.  He  got  over  the 
hedge  and  approached  them ;  the  hawk  endeavoured  to  fly  off,  but  the 
magpie  held  her  so  firmly  by  the  leg,  which  he  had  grasped  in  his  claw, 
that  she  could  not  escape,  and  both  were  taken  by  the  hand.  The 
magpie  was  very  much  wounded  about  the  head,  and  died  in  the  course 
of  the  night.  The  hawk  did  not  appear  to  be  hurt ;  but  she  refused 
all  food,  and  did  not  live  long  ;  she  had  lost  one  eye  in  some  former 
battle,  but  the  socket  was  quite  healed  and  dried  up.  Mr.  Blyth  adds 
that  a  medical  friend  of  his  witnessed  a  curious  contest  between  a 
magpie  and  a  fine,  full-grown  hare ;  the  bird  making  frequent  and  furi- 
ous pounces  at  the  hare,  and  pursuing  it  for  a  considerable  distance, 
when  the  animal  escaped  by  making  for  a  thick  hedge,  at  the  other 
side  of  which  it  ran  off  to  some  distance  from  the  place  where  it  had 
entered,  and  without  being  observed  by  the  bird. 

The  Magpie  as  a  Watchman. — Whenever,  observes  Mr.  Waterton,  I 
hear  the  Magpie  during  the  night,  or  even  during  the  day  (except 
towards  nightfall),  I  know  that  there  is  mischief  on  the  stir.  Three 
years  ago,  at  eleven  o'clock  in  broad  day,  I  was  at  the  capture  of  one  of 
the  most  expert  and  desperate  marauders  that  ever  scourged  this  naxfc 
of  the  country  (Yorkshire),    He  had  annoyed  ms  tot  ataig&L  <ft  \asaa% 
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and  was  so  exceedingly  cunning  that,  when  we  went  in  pursuit  of  him, 
he  always  contrived  to  escape,  either  by  squatting  down  in  the  thick 
cover  of  the  woods,  or  by  taking  himself  off  in  time,  when  he  saw  us 
approach ;  at  last  he  owed  his  capture  to  the  magpies.  We  were 
directed  to  the  place  of  his  depredations  by  the  incessant  chattering  of 
those  birds  on  the  tops  of  the  trees  just  over  the  spot  where  he  wa» 
working  in  his  vocation.  He  had  snared  fourteen  hares;  and  the 
ground  was  so  covered  with  brambles  and  brushwood,  that  when  we 
surprised  him  he  told  us  that  we  never  should  have  found  him  had  it 
not  been  for  the  magpies. 

FLIES. 

Flies  have  been  described  as  emblems  of  impudence  and  mischief, 
and  their  idleness  and  improvidence  contrasted  with  the  prudence  and 
foresight  of  the  ant,  and  the  industry  of  the  bee.  "They  toil  not 
neither  do  they  spin,"  yet  "  from  the  most  minute  and  mean,  a  virtuous 
mind  can  morals  glean ;"  and  besides  the  many  useful  purposes  which 
they  no  doubt  serve,  a  notable  feature  in  these  insects  is,  that  their 
brief  existence  is  one  of  contentment,  enjoyment,  and  delight.  Flies 
form  a  very  numerous  family,  many  species  being  exclusively  confined  to 
particular  animals  or  plants,  while  others  prey  on  nearly  everything  that 
comes  in  their  way.   Of  the  latter  sort,  well-known  examples  occur  m  the 

House  Flies. — Of  these  there  are  numerous  varieties,  several  bear- 
ing a  marked  resemblance  to  each  other,  while  others  vary  greatly  in 
size ;  the  smaller  ones  being  sometimes  erroneously  regarded  by  the  in- 
different observer  as  the  young  of  the  larger  species.  A  writer  in  the 
"  Gardener's  Chronicle  "  says  : — There  are  fifty,  perhaps  a  hundred,  dif- 
ferent sorts  of  flies  and  gnats  which  annually  visit  our  apartments ;  I 
mean  regular  domestics,  for  if  casual  visitors  be  included  the  numbers 
will  be  quadrupled.  Amongst  the  former  are  the  green-bottle  flies,  the 
blue-bottle  or  flesh-fly,  and  another  very  like  it  called  the  larder-fly, 
bouncing  against  the  w  indows  ;  then  there  is  the  biting  house-fly,  which 
interrupts  our  reverie*  by  stinging  the  face  and  hands,  also  the  lesser 
and  larger  house-flies,  alighting  on  our  food  and  soiling  the  furniture. 
Their  transformation  being  similar,  we  need  only  give  the  history  of  the 
last.  The  house-fly,  like  other  insects,  lays  eggs,  and  probably  a  consi- 
derable number ;  these  are  deposited  in  hot  and  moist  dunghills,  and 
probably  in  putrefying  vegetables  and  refuse  in  gardens,  muck-bins,  and 
similar  situations,  and  hatching  into  minute  maggots  of  a  dirty  white 
and  yellow  colour,  they  feed  until  they  arrive  at  the  size  of  and  greatly 
resemble  the  gentles  which  are  used  for  bait  and  fishing,  and  which  arc 
generally  the  maggots  of  the  blue-bottle  fly,  except  that  they  are  totally 
destitute  of  the  fleshy  tubercles  which  those  larvae  have  the  power  of 
protruding  from  their  bodies  to  aid  their  locomotion.  When  fat  and 
full-fed,  they  lie  dormant  a  few  hours,  during  which  time  the  skin 
hardens  and  becomes  an  oval,  cylindrical,  horny  case,  of  a  chestnut  or 
rusty  brown  colour ;  when  they  cast  their  skins  they  become  chrysalides. 
In  this  quiescent  state  they  remain  from  a  few  days  to  as  many  weeks, 
according  to  the  temperature,  many  o?  t\iem,^o  fa^\,,*l*e^uuj  through 
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ie  winter.  Whilst  in  this  state  of  repose,  the  recent  maggot  is  under- 
)ing  a  wonderful  transformation  within  its  own  skin,  which  at  last 
►ens  at  one  end  by  a  little  circular  lid,  and  out  creeps  the  house-fly 
th  its  body  and  six  legs,  as  large  as  they  are  at  any  subsequent  period 
its  life ;  indeed,  the  abdomen  is  often  larger,  as  it  is  filled  with  a 
id,  which  is  afterwards  discharged.  But  without  this  the  wings 
uld  not  expand ;  for  when  the  fly  issues  from  his  tomb,  the  only  part 
ich  has  to  grow  is  the  wings ;  these  are  two  little  crumpled  moist 
jects,  on  each  side  of  its  body,  like  two  pockets.  Its  first  object, 
srefore,  is,  before  they  dry,  to  crawl  up  a  wall  or  straw,  when  the 
id  is  forced  into  the  delicate  veins  of  the  wings,  which  expands  all 
)  wrinkles,  for  they  are  not  folds,  and  at  last  these  organs  are  stretched 
i  and  covered  with  a  delicate  transparent  membrane,  and  then  the 
le  animal  is  ready  for  flight.  The  house-fly,  thus  completed,  is  too 
1  known  to  require  any  lengthened  description.  It  is  clothed  with 
ck  hairs  and  bristles;  the  antennae,  or  feelers,  are  black,  and  feathered; 

eyes  are  remote,  and  of  a  dull  brownish-red ;  the  space  between 
m  is  black,  but  the  face  is  satiny  yellowish-white,  and  a  similar  line 
rounds  the  eyes;  the  thorax,  or  body,  is  bright  grey,  with  four 
skish  stripes  down  the  back;  the  abdomen  is  ash-coloured,  with 
ided  markings;  and  the  six  legs  are  long,  slender,  and  blackish. 
3  fly  thus  described  is  a  very  pretty  animal ;  and  when  seen  under 

microscope,  presents  one  of  the  most  perfect  and  elegant  objects  in 
mated  nature.  Its  whole  anatomy  and  structure  are  beautifully 
ipted  to  its  mode  of  life ;  its  orbicular  eyes  enable  it  to  see  above, 
teath.  and  around  it ;  its  proboscis,  which  it  elongates  and  contracts 
pleasure,  can  seize  and  extract  the  juices  of  the  minutest  particle ; 
I  its  tiny  feet,  which  act  like  a  boy's  sucker,  enable  it  not  only  to 
ttb  the  smoothest  surface,  but  to  walk  easily  with  its  back  downwards. 
Blue-bottle  Fly.117— The  eggs  of  this  annoying  pest  are  but  too 
liliar,  and  every  care  that  can  be  taken  is  frequently  ineffectual  to 
vent  their  being  deposited  in  the  hollows  and  crevices  of  mutton  and 
f,  whether  raw  or  cooked.  In  the  larvae  or  maggot  state  they  eat 
enousry,  and  when  they  breed,  as  frequently  happens,  in  the  body  of 
Lead  animal,  they  speedily  leave  it  a  skeleton.  Linnaeus  calculated 
t  the  larvae  of  the  three  sorts  of  flesh-flies  would  devour  the  carcase 
a  horse  as  speedily  as  a  lion  would. 

Checkered  Blow-fly. — The  checkered  blow-fly  carries  its  larvaa 
a  pouch  resembling  a  watch-spring,  or  roll  of  ribbon ;  and  as  it  has 
u  computed  that  about  20,000  young  are  contained  in  one  of  these 
Is,  we  need  not  wonder  at  the  countless  swarms  which  appear,  as  if 
magic,  upon  a  joint  of  meat  during  hot  weather. 
Ox-fly.117 — This  species  of  the  gad-fly  is  provided  with  an  ovipositor 
a  scaly  cylindrical  form,  which  draws  out  in  the  form  of  a  telescope, 
led  at  the  point  with  several  hooks.  With  this  the  fly  pierces  the 
e  and  deposits  her  egg  on  the  back  of  the  ox,  and  the  puncture  thus 
de  leads  to  the  formation  of  an  abscess.  In  this  the  egg  is  hatched 
I  the  grub  is  nourished  till  it  is  ready  to  assume  the  orooer  fornix 
m  it  makes  its  way  out  and  drops  to  tiie  ^oxh^^V^t^^tok^^ 
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for  a  short  time  in  a  semi-torpid  state,  and  in  August  emerges  as  % 
winged  gad-fly.  From  the  appearance  of  cattle,  not  only  when  attacked, 
but  on  the  mere  appearance  of  the  fly,  the  pain  these  tiny  insects  inflict 
must  be  extreme.  The  cattle  run  bellowing  about  the  pastures  with 
head  and  neck  outstretched  and  tail  erect,  the  whole  herd  seemingly 
inspired  by  terror,  in  quest  of  water,  which  it  has  been  supposed  the 
gad-fly  will  not  approach.  But  more  likely  the  search  for  water  may 
arise  from  a  desire  to  assuage  the  torment,  and  possibly  a  knowledge 
that  by  immersion  the  vitality  of  the  egg  will  be  destroyed.  Some 
think  the  fly  merely  fixes  the  egg  in  the  hair  of  the  animal,  and  that 
after  being  hatched  there,  the  grub  eats  its  way  under  the  skin.  From 
the  fly,  however,  being  armed  with  such  a  formidable  boring  apparatus, 
it  seems  more  likely  that  the  puncture  is  made  when  the  egg  is  depo- 
sited. 

Horse-fly.117 — The  species  of  gad-fly  peculiar  to  the  horse  usually 
fixes  its  eggs  on  those  parts  within  reach  of  the  tongue  of  the  animal 
The  eggs  being  covered  with  a  glutinous  substance  readily  adhere  to  the 
hair,  and  in  four  or  five  days  become  ripe.  The  irritation  produced 
causes  the  horse  to  use  its  tongue — the  only  instrument  it  commands — 
to  remove  the  annoyance ;  by  this  means  the  egg  is  broken,  and  the 
worm  adhering  to  the  tongue  is  first  introduced  to  the  mouth,  and  then 
into  the  stomach,  where  on  dissection  the  grubs  have  been  found  hanging 
in  clusters.  If  not  removed  by  medicine  or  poison,  which  it  is  somewhat 
difficult  to  accomplish,  they  pass  through  the  intestines  with  the  food. 
It  seldom  happens,  however,  that  in  well-kept  horses  the  eggs  are 
matured.  The  currycomb,  when  regularly  used,  is  certain  destruction, 
and  even  when  introduced  into  the  mouth  many  are  destroyed  in  the 
process  of  mastication.  But  in  the  case  of  ill-kept  horses,  or  aged  ones 
which  frequently  swallow  their  food  whole,  many  pass  through  the 
animal.  Here  again  the  grubs  are  subjected  to  many  hazards.  In  this 
stage  they  are  very  tender,  and  if  dropped  in  water  or  mud,  they  die; 
they  are  also  apt  to  be  trodden  upon ;  and  in  the  fields,  in  the  case  both 
of  horses  and  oxen,  various  birds,  particularly  the  magpie  and  jackdaw, 
are  always  on  the  alert  for  the  appearance  of  the  grubs. 

A  third  species  of  the  gad-fly  deposits  its  eggs  in  the  nostrils  of 
sheep.  When  attacked,  these  animals  may  be  observed  shaking  their 
heads  and  rubbing  their  nostrils  on  the  ground — among  dust  if  it  can 
be  found — evidently  with  the  view  of  getting  rid  of  their  tormentors. 

Another  torment  to  the  horse  in  particular,  although  not  included 
amongst  the  gad-flies,  may  appropriately  follow  here.    This  is  known  as 

The  Forest-fly,117  and  is  found  in  abundance  during  summer  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  wooded  districts.  Their  attacks  are  almost  ex- 
clusively confined  to  the  horse — running  about  on  their  bodies  and 
sucking  their  blood.  Their  feet  being  furnished  with  four  claws,  they 
adhere  with  such  tenacity  that  it  is  difficult  to  drive  them  away;  while 
their  tough  skins  prevent  them  from  being  easily  crushed.  The  female 
has  but  one  egg  at  a  time,  which  is  hatched  within  her  own  body,  where 
the  grub  completes  its  growth  in  this  stage ;  then,  enclosed  in  a  tough 
skin  or  bag,  divided  into  two  equal  pails,  a&4  s<mxfc<l  \d\ta  a.  glutinous 
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Bubstance,  it  is  fastened  in  the  hair  of  the  horse.     As  soon  as  the  insect 
arrives  at  maturity,  the  bag  opens,  and  it  takes  wing.     Here  occurs  a 
wonderful  display  of  instinct.     The  horse  gad-fly,  aware  that  the  larvae 
could  only  arrive  at  maturity  in  the  intestines  of  the  horse,  places  the 
eggs  within  reach  of  the  animal's  tongue.     The  forest-fly,  on  the  con- 
trary, knowing  that  her  egg  would  be  destroyed  if  subjected  to  the  same 
process,  lodges  it  on  a  place  beyond  the  reach  of  the  tongue  of  the  horse. 
Dragon-fly.117— There  are  eight  species  of  the  dragon-fly  common 
to  this  country,  and  among  insects  they  are  distinguished  for  the  bril- 
liancy of  their  colours — green,  blue,  scarlet,  and  white — while  the  wings 
resemble  fine  gauze-work.     They  are  extremely  ravenous,  and  dart  upon 
other  insects  in  the  manner  of  a  hawk.     The  mature  flies  deposit  their 
eggs  on  the  surface  of  stagnant  water,  where  the  larvae  are  hatched,  and 
covered  and  protected  from  danger  by  a  singularly  constructed  mask, 
which  opens  and  shuts  at  pleasure,  they  feed  with  great  voracity  on 
other  larvae.     While  thus  encased,  their  movements  are  effected  by 
drawing  in  and  ejecting  water  with  great  force  at  an  aperture  at  the 
termination  of  their  bodies.    When  the  period  of  maturity  arrives,  they 
crawl  up  the  banks,  and  fixing  themselves  on  a  blade  of  grass  or  plant, 
exposed  to  the  heat  of  the  sun,  in  a  short  time,  by  the  aid  of  internal 
pressure,  the  mask  or  pupa-case  splits  up,  and  the  insect  is  left  free  to 
set  out  on  its  aerial  pilgrimage. 

Tenacity  of  Life  in  the  Dragon-fly. — An  entomologist  having  caught  a 

large  species  of  the  dragon-fly,  piuned  it  to  the  wall  of  a  room.     In  this 

situation  it  was  left  for  above  ten  days,  the  gentleman  having  quitted 

home  for  that  period ;  but,  upon  his  return,  the  poor  impaled  creature 

was  yet  in  strong  life,  as  it  fluttered  its  wings  when  touched !    M. 

Lamotte,  a  French  savant,  to  preserve  stuffed  birds,  used  a  mixture  of 

soap  and  arsenic,  worked  up  to  about  the  consistence  of  custard.   A  very 

small  dose  of  this  preparation  would  kill  a  man ;  but  one  day  when  it 

was  in  use,  a  Demoiselle  (an  extremely  large  and  beautiful  species  of 

dragon-fly,  whose  body  is  as  thick  as  a  lady's  little  finger)  flew  in  at  the 

window,  alighted  upon  the  basin  of  deadly  conserve,  and  sucked  up  with 

its  capacious  mouth,  for  at  least  five  minutes,  a  considerable  quantity  of 

it.    Its  legs  and  thighs  were  covered  with  the  mixture,  and  it  flew  to  the 

window,  where,  apparently  not  affected  by  a  dose  which  would  have 

killed  a  human  being  in  an  hour,  it  endeavoured  to  cleanse  them.     It 

lived  till  the  evening,  a  space  of  many  hours  after  swallowing  the 

poison. 

Firefly.117 — The  following  account  of  this  beautiful  insect  is  given 
by  Madame  Merian,  in  her  account  of  the  insects  of  Surinam.  Once, 
when  the  Indians  brought  me  a  number  of  these  lantern-carriers,  I  put 
them  into  a  wooden  box,  without  being  aware  of  their  shining  at 
night ;  but  one  night,  being  awakened  by  an  unusual  noise,  and  much 
frightened,  I  jumped  out  of  bed  and  ordered  a  light,  not  knowing  whence 
the  noise  proceeded.  We  soon  perceived  that  it  originated  in  the  box, 
which  we  opened  with  some  inquietude,  but  were  still  more  alarmed, 
after  opening  it,  and  letting  it  fall  on  the  ground,  for  a.  ftam*  vg^*3*^ 
to  issue  from  it,  which  seemed  to  receive  additi<m\  \v\stas  *&  *A\»«sx  ** 
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another  flew  out  of  it.  When  we  perceived  this  some  time  we  reco- 
vered from  our  terror,  and  admired  the  splendour  of  these  little  animals. 
These  remarks  are  confirmed  by  Dr.  Grew,  who  states  that  two  or 
three  of  these  insects  fastened  to  a  stick,  or  otherwise  conveniently 
disposed  of,  will  give  sufficient  light  to  those  who  walk  or  travel  in  the 
night.    In  the  words  of  Mrs.  Barbauld — 

Some  shoot  like  living  stars  athwart  the  night, 

And  scatter  from  their  wings  a  Yivid  light, 

To  guide  the  Indian  to  his  tawny  loves, 

As  through  the  woods  with  cautious  steps  he  moves. 

Lesser,  in  his  "  Theologie  des  Insectes,"  affirms  that  the  Indians  keep 
them  in  their  houses,  and  require  no  other  light  in  the  night-time,  an 
insect  of  this  sort  being  sufficient  so  far  to  illuminate  an  apartment 
of  moderate  size  as  to  enable  its  inhabitants  to  perform  whatever  house- 
hold work  may  be  necessary.  When  the  fly  is  dead  their  bodies  will 
still  afford  considerable  light,  though  less  vivid  than  before;  and  if 
bruised  and  rubbed  over  the  hand  and  face,  they  become  luminous  in 
the  dark,  like  a  board  besmeared  with  phosphorus. 

May-fly. — The  truant  school-boy  well  knows  where  he  may  find, 
at  the  bottom  of  some  brook,  a  shapeless  little  combination  of  wood 
and  straw,  which  he  sees  moored  to  a  pebble  or  cautiously  moving 
along  with  the  current.  He  opens  the  mass,  and  finds  within  it,  nicely 
housed,  a  small  white  worm,  which  he  immediately  destroys  by  fixing 
it  on  his  hook,  and  there  all  his  knowledge  of  the  insect  terminates. 
He  would  scarcely  be  induced  to  treat  it  in  this  manner  had  he  learned 
that  this  apparently  insignificant  creature  exhibits  as  much  sagacity 
and  practical  knowledge  in  his  way  as  the  fox  or  the  elephant.  Although 
just  emancipated  from  the  egg,  he  at  once  spins  and  weaves  for  himself 
a  silken  vestment,  with  which  he  surrounds  every  part  of  his  frame 
except  his  head  and  the  forepart  of  his  body,  which  is  furnished  with 
six  legs.  This  coat,  however,  is  not  sufficient  to  protect  him  from  his 
numerous  enemies ;  he  therefore  attaches  to  it,  externally,  the  small 
shells  of  other  animals,  minute  fragments  of  gravel,  and  particles  of 
sand,  or  any  other  substance  which  he  finds  most  convenient  for  his 
purpose.  If  he  made  his  citadel  too  heavy  he  would  be  soon  fatigued 
by  dragging  it  along  ;  therefore,  having  in  the  first  place  rendered  it  as 
compact  as  possible  for  his  protection,  he  adds  to  it  a  chip  of  wood  or 
a  bit  of  straw,  in  order  to  support  his  burden  on  the  water,  and  this 
he  does  with  as  much  precision  as  if  he  had  been  instructed  in  hydro- 
statics. If  he  be  born  in  a  marsh  where  reeds  abound,  he  cuts  off  a 
piece  of  the  stalk  with  a  knot  in  it,  and  makes  it  his  habitation ;  or  if 
there  be  no  reeds  in  his  vicinity,  he  finds  probably  some  loose  leaves, 
thinking  that,  from  the  nature  of  the  material,  he  may  escape  the 
observation  of  curious  fish  and  prying  school-boys.  It  is  his  destiny  to 
lead  a  very  different  life  from  that  in  which  he  first  becomes  acquainted 
with  existence,  and  this  he  knows  as  well  as  we  do.  Before  he  quits 
the  water  he  falls  into  a  sort  of  sleep,  during  which  his  transformations 
take  place.  For  this  purpose  he  retire  coTe^lately  within  his  castle. 
To  guard  himself  from  his  foes,  the  o\>\\o\xa  covs^^  \i wft&.  \>*  \a>  ^8ks&  ^ 
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up  altogether ;  if  he  did  this,  however,  he  would  no  longer  have  air 
and  water,  which  are  essential  to  his  existence ;  he  therefore  constructs, 
of  strong  silk  threads,  of  his  own  manufacture,  a  grating,  which,  with 
more  than  the  skill  of  a  chemist,  he  makes  insoluble  in  water,  and  thus 
behind  his  portcullis  he  has  free  access  to  the  elements,  and  at  the 
same  time  defies  all  intruders.  When  the  proper  season  arrives  he 
puts  on  his  wings  and  sports  over  the  surface  of  his  native  streams  in 
the  form  of  a  May-fly.  The  May-fly  is  the  most  short-lived  of  insects, 
notwithstanding  the  great  caution  used  in  its  preservation  ;  it  emerges 
from  the  water  in  its  perfect  state  about  six  in  the  evening,  and  cjies 
about  eleven  at  night. 

Ichneumon-fly. — According  to  Mr.  Carpenter  there  are  several 
species  of  ichneumon  which  make  thinnings  among  the  caterpillars  of 
the  cabbage  butterfly.  The  process  of  one  species  is  this : — While  the 
caterpillar  is  feeding,  the  ichneumon-fly  hovers  over  it,  and,  with  its 
piercer,  perforates  the  fatty  part  of  the  caterpillar's  back  in  many  places, 
and  in  each  deposits  an  egg,  by  means  of  the  two  parts  of  the  sheath 
uniting  together,  and  thus  forming  a  tube  down  which  the  egg  is  con- 
veyed into  the  perforation  made  by  the  piercer  of  the  fly.  The  cater- 
pillar, unconscious  of  what  will  ensue,  keeps  feeding  on,  until  it  changes 
into  a  chrysalis ;  while  in  that  torpid  state,  the  eggs  of  the  ichneumon 
are  hatched,  and  the  interior  of  the  body  of  the  caterpillar  serves  as 
food  for  the  caterpillars  of  the  ichneumon-fly.  When  these  have  fed 
their  accustomed  time,  and  are  about  to  change  into  the  pupa  state,  they 
by  an  instinct  given  them,  attack  the  vital  part  of  the  caterpillar  (a  mosl 
wonderful  economy  in  nature,  that  this  process  should  be  delayed  until 
they  have  no  more  occasion  for  food).  They  then  spin  themselves 
minute  cases  within  the  body  of  the  caterpillar;  and  instead  of  a  butter- 
fly coming  forth  (which,  if  a  female,  would  have  probably  laid  six 
hundred  eggs,  thus  producing  as  many  caterpillars,  whose  food  would  be 
the  cabbage),  a  race  of  these  little  ichneumon-flies  issue  forth,  ready  to 
perform  the  task  assigned  them,  of  keeping  within  due  limits  those  fell 
destroyers  of  our  vegetables. 

Gnats.117 — Theie  are  few  insects  with  whose  form  we  are  better 
acquainted  than  that  of  the  gnat.  It  is  to  be  found  in  all  latitudes 
and  climates ;  as  prolific  in  the  Polar  as  in  the  Equatorial  regions.  In 
1736  they  were  so  numerous,  and  were  seen  to  rise  in  such  clouds  from 
Salisbury  cathedral,  that  they  looked  like  columns  of  smoke,  and 
frightened  the  people,  who  thought  the  building  was  on  fire.  In 
1766,  they  appeared  at  Oxford,  in  the  form  of  a  thick  black  cloud ; 
six  columns  were  observed  to  ascend  the  height  of  fifty  or  sixty  feet. 
Their  bite  was  attended  with  alarming  inflammation.  In  Lapland,  their 
numbers  have  been  compared  to  a  flight  of  snow  when  the  flakes  fall 
thickest,  and  the  minor  evil  of  being  nearly  suffocated  by  smoke  is  en- 
dured to  get  rid  of  these  little  pests.  Captain  Stedman  says,  that  he 
and  his  soldiers  were  so  tormented  by  gnats  in  America,  that  they  were 
obliged  to  dig  holes  in  the  ground  with  their  bayonets,  and  thrust  their 
heads  into  them  for  protection  and  sleep.  Hum\>o\iX»  %tata^  >ita&  \*r 
tween  the  little  harbour  of  Higiierote  and  the  movA\  <tf  ^*"Wy&33tck^ 
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the  wretched  inhabitants  are  accustomed  to  stretch  themselves  on  ths 
ground,  and  pass  the  night  buried  in  the  sand  three  or  four  inches  deep, 
exposing  only  the  head,  which  they  cover  with  a  handkerchief ;  it  i* 
not  therefore  incredible  that  Sapor,  King  of  Persia,  should  have  been 
compelled  to  raise  the  siege  of  Nisibis  by  a  plague  of  gnats,  which 
attacked  his  elephants  and  beasts  of  burden,  and  so  caused  the  rout 
of  his  army ;  nor  that  the  inhabitants  of  various  cities  should,  by  an 
extraordinary  multiplication  of  this  plague,  have  been  compelled  to 
desert  them ;  nor  that,  by  their  power  of  doing  mischief,  like  other 
conquerors  who  have  been  the  torment  of  the  human  race,  they  should 
have  attained  to  fame,  and  have  given  their  name  to  bays,  town,  and 
territories.  The  wings  are  ornamented  with  a  fringe  of  feathers  or 
scales,  as  are  also  the  ribs  of  the  wings.  The  wings,  when  viewed  as 
transparent  objects,  present  a  most  interesting  spectacle.  Every  part 
of  the  insect  is  profusely  ornamented  with  scales  or  feathers,  varying  in 
their  characters  from  each  other,  according  to  the  part  from  whence  they 
are  taken.  The  larvae  of  the  gnat  are  aquatic.  The  female,  resting  on 
a  blade  of  grass  or  twig,  deposits  her  eggs,  which  are  covered  with  a 
glutinous  substance,  on  the  surface  of  the  water,  and  with  her  limbs 
presses  them  together,  to  the  number  of  two  or  three  hundred.  In 
this  manner  a  sort  of  raft  is  formed,  and  thus  exposed  to  the  air  and 
the  heat  of  the  sun,  the  larvae  are  produced.  At  this  stage  they  sink 
in  the  water,  and  as  grubs  creep  at  the  bottom.  After  some  time  they 
appear  on  the  surface  as  chrysalids,  and  in  a  few  days  more  take  flight 
as  perfect  insects. 

GLOW  WORM.1" 

The  glow  worm  is  the  wingless  female  of  a  beetle  insect.  The  male 
is  of  a  dusky  hue,  without  much  beauty  or  peculiarity  of  marking.  The 
female  is  more  like  the  larva  or  grub  of  a  beetle,  than  a  full-grown  in- 
sect. The  light,  which  is  of  a  beautiful  sulphur  colour,  proceeds  from 
the  three  last  rings  of  the  body,  and  it  seems  to  have  the  faculty  of 
giving  it  out  at  pleasure.  From  the  circumstance  of  the  male  being  a 
winged  animal,  and  the  female  not,  it  was  necessary  that  some  contriv- 
ance should  be  had  recourse  to  for  directing  the  rambler  to  his  sedentary 
mate.  What  more  beautiful,  and  at  the  same  time  sufficient  guide  could 
be  possibly  contrived  than  this  self-lighted  hymeneal  torch  ? 

PRAYING  MANTIS,  AND  WALKING  LEAF. 
Praying  Mantis.117 — This  name  has  arisen  from  the  singular  habit 
peculiar  to  this  insect,  of  raising  and  placing  together  the  fore  limbs,  in 
the  attitude  of  a  person  engaged  in  prayer.     In  this  position  they  will 
remain  motionless  for  hours,  and  in  the  supposition  that  they  are  really 
engaged  in  devotion,  they  are  held  in  reverence  by  the  Turks.     Their 
general  habits,  however,  do  not  bear  out  the  Turkish  notion,  nor  war- 
rant the  name  they  have  received.     They  are  carnivorous,  ferocious,  and 
fight  like  furies  when  placed  together.     Their  mode  of  attack  has  been 
likened  to  that  of  two  hussars  :  they  strike  andL^axry  ^wS^XJc^  ^d^e  of 
their  forecfaws,  and  sometimes  $t  a  sAn§\e  ^xoXe  o^^  <&  ^<s*».\fc  <&&* 
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in  two,  when  the  body  is  at  once  devoured  by  the  survivor.  The  female 
glues  her  eggs  on  the  leaves  of  plants,  and  even  when  in  a  half-grown 
state  the  young  tear  the  weaker  ones  to  pieces  and  feast  upon  them. 
The  praying,  or,  as  it  is  sometimes  called,  the  orator  mantis,  is  common 
in  Greece,  Turkey,  and  most  warm  climates. 

The  Walking  Leaf.117 — This  curious  insect,  of  which  there  are 
several  species,  is  found  in  some  parts  of  South  America,  and  the  East 
Indies.  In  shape,  colour,  texture  of  the  wings,  the  limbs  spread  out 
like  small  twigs  bearing  unfolding  buds,  the  whole  appearance  so 
closely  resembles  a  leaf,  that  when  hanging  to  a  tree  or  bush,  they  are 
not  easily  distinguished. 

CHEESE-HOPPERS. 
Those  who  have,  from  popular  associations,  been  accustomed  to  look 
with  disgust  at  the  little  white  larvee  common  in  cheese,  well  known 
under  the  name  of  hoppers,  will  be  somewhat  surprised  at  the  evidence 
of  the  illustrious  Swammerdam,  who  states — I  can  take  upon  me  to 
affirm  that  the  limbs  and  other  parts  of  this  maggot  are  so  uncommon 
and  elegant,  and  contrived  with  so  much  art  and  design,  that  it  is 
impossible  not  to  acknowledge  them  to  be  the  work  of  infinite  power 
and  wisdom,  from  which  nothing  is  hid,  and  to  which  nothing  is  impos- 
sible. The  cheese-fly  is  very  small  and  black,  with  whitish  wings, 
margined  with  black,  and  is  furnished  with  an  admirable  instrument 
for  depositing  its  eggs — an  ovipositor — which  it  can  thrust  out  and  extend 
to  a  great  length,  so  that  it  can  penetrate  to  a  considerable  depth  into 
the  cracks  of  cheese,  where  it  lays  its  eggs,  two  hundred  and  fifty-six  in 
number.  I  have  seen  them  myself,  says  Swammerdam,  thrust  out  their 
tails  for  this  purpose  to  an  amazing  length,  and  by  that  method  bury 
the  eggs  in  the  deepest  cavities.  I  found  in  a  few  days  afterwards  a 
number  of  maggots  which  had  sprung  from  those  eggs,  perfectly  resem- 
bling those  of  the  first  brood  that  had  produced  the  mother-fly.  I 
cannot  but  also  take  notice  that  the  rottenness  of  cheese  is  really 
caused  by  these  maggots ;  for  they  both  crumble  the  substance  of  it 
into  small  particles  and  also  moisten  it  with  some  sort  of  liquid,  so  that 
.  the  decayed  part  rapidly  spreads.  I  once  observed  a  cheese  which  I 
had  purposely  exposed  to  this  kind  of  fly  grow  moist  in  a  short  time  in 
those  parts  of  it  where  eggs  had  been  deposited,  and  had  afterwards 
been  hatched  into  maggots;  though,  before,  the  cheese  was  perfectly 
sound  and  entire.  The  cheese-hopper  is  furnished  with  two  horny  claw- 
shaped  mandibles,  which  it  uses  both  for  digging  into  the  cheese  and 
for  moving  itself,  being  destitute  of  feet.  Its  powers  of  leaping  have 
been  observed  by  every  cne ;  and  Swammerdam  says,  I  have  seen  one, 
whose  length  did  not  exceed  the  fourth  of  an  inch,  leap  out  of  a  box 
six  inches  deep,  that  is,  twenty-four  times  the  length  of  its  own  body  i 
others  leap  a  great  deal  higher.  For  this  purpose  it  first  erects  itself 
on  its  tail,  which  is  furnished  with  two  wart-like  projections,  to  enable* 
it  to  maintain  its  balance.  It  then  bends  itself  into  a  circle,  catchea 
the  skin  near  its  tail  with  its  hooked  mandibles,  aud,  &ft«?*ta^gta 
contracting  itself  from  a  circular  into  an  o\)loi^gioTia/\\»X\aQ^^^wl 
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with  a  jerk  into  a  straight  line,  and  thus  makes  the  leap.  One  very 
surprising  position  is  remarkable  in  the  breathing-tubes  of  the  cheese 
maggot,  which  are  not  placed,  as  in  caterpillars,  along  the  sides,  but  a 
pair  near  the  head  and  another  pair  near  the  tail.  Now,  when  burrowing 
in  the  moist  cheese,  these  would  be  apt  to  be  obstructed ;  but  to  prevent 
this,  it  has  the  power  of  bringing  over  the  front  pair  a  fold  of  the  skin, 
breathing  in  the  meanwhile  through  the  under  pair. 

A  GROUP  OF  TITMICE 

These  sprightly  but  somewhat  diminutive  birds  are  remarkable  for 
their  strength  and  courage,  frequently  attacking  others  twice  their 
size.  In  their  search  for  insects,  and  the  eggs  and  larvae  of  these, 
their  movements  are  incessant.  They  also  feed  on  seeds  and  kernels, 
and  occasionally  carrion,  and  the  young  of  other  birds.  They  have  very 
unwisely  been  persecuted,  and  a  price  offered  for  their  destruction,  from 
a  notion  that  they  were  bud-destroyers  ;  but  it  is  fortunately  becoming 
known,  that  wherever  these  birds  most  abound,  there  is  generally  the 
largest  crop  of  fruit.  Like  many  of  the  finch  tribe,  the  titmice  are  the 
fruit-grower's  best  friends.  In  quest  of  the  insects  which  lie  rolled  up 
in  the  leaves,  or  concealed  in  the  crevices  of  trees  or  walls,  they  may  be 
seen  climbing  and  hanging  in  every  conceivable  position.  The  heads  of 
these  birds  are  large,  the  bodies  dumpy,  and  the  tails  rather  long ;  the 
notes  shrill,  and  somewhat  harsh. 

The  Great  Tit,  Black  Cap,  Oxeye,  or  Great  Titmouse,127  is  the 
largest  of  the  species,  and  is  a  permanent  resident  in  this  country, 
where  it  is  widely  distributed.  It  frequents  old  trees,  orchards,  gar- 
dens, and  other  wooded  places.  The  nest  is  commonly  found  in  the 
hole  of  a  decayed  tree  or  in  a  wall,  and  if  the  place  selected  is  too  small, 
the  bird  speedily  scoops  it  out  with  its  hard  pointed  bill.  If  not  dis- 
turbed, the  same  place  is  frequented  year  after  year. 

Gilbert  White  says,  that  the  great  titmouse,  when  driven  by  stress 
of  weather,  much  frequents  houses ;  and  in  deep  snows  I  have  seen  this 
bird,  while  it  hung  with  its  back  downwards,  to  my  no  small  delight  and 
admiration,  draw  straws  lengthwise  from  the  eaves  of  thatched  "houses, 
in  order  to  pull  out  the  flics  that  were  concealed  between  them,  and  that 
in  such  numbers  that  they  quite  defaced  the  thatch,  and  gave  it  a  ragged 
appearance.  To  this  Mr.  Rennie  adds,  that  this  species,  when  going 
to  sleep,  rolls  into  a  round  ball,  erecting  every  feather  so  as  not  to  sepa- 
rate its  point  from  the  adjoining  ones.  The  quantity  of  non-conducting 
surface  is  by  this  means  increased  to  the  depth  of  nearly  half  an  inch 
more  than  it  is  when  the  feathers  are  laid  flat  and  smooth  ;  and  as  the 
feathers  of  the  belly  are  at  the  same  time  spread  over  the  feet,  the  little 
creature  is  admirably  protected  from  the  cold. 

Blue  Tit,  Blue  Cap,  Billy-biter,  or  Tomtit.127 — This  pretty  little 
bird  is  also  a  permanent  resident  with  us,  and  is  the  best  known  and 
most  courageous  of  its  species.  In  its  general  habits  it  so  closely*  re- 
sembles the  great  tit  as  to  leave  little  to  be  added.  It  is  more  common 
in  gardens,  and  more  familiar  than  the  other.  In  addition  to  its  usual 
breeding  places  in  the  holes  oi  ties*  ox  n?«K\a,  %\&^&&t  ^^daua  are 
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s  selected,  such  as  letter-boxes,  leaden  pipes,  the  hole  under 

0  of  a  pump,  and  most  extraordinary  of  all,  an  instance  is  re- 
a  nest  being  built  in  an  earthen  bottle  placed  on  the  top  of  a 
all,  the  only  entrance  being  by  the  mouth,  and  through  this 
passed  up  and  down.  •;  Here  ten  young  ones  were  reared,  ah 
when  fledged  made  their  exit  by  the  neck  of  the  bottle 

fence  of  and  affection  for  their  young  is  very  marked.  As  an 
>f  this,  Mr.  Knapp,  in  his  "  Journal  of  a  Naturalist,"  remarks, 
ely  exceedingly  pleased  in  witnessing  the  maternal  care  and 
3e  of  this  bird.  The  poor  thing  had  its  young  ones  in  the 
wall,  and  the  nest  had  nearly  all  been  drawn  out  of  the  cre- 
e  paw  of  a  cat,  and  part  of  its  brood  devoured.  On  returning 
lily  the  bird  discovered  a  portion  of  it  remaining,  though 
lp  and  hidden  in  the  tangled  moss  and  feathers  of  their  bed, 
n  drew  the  whole  of  the  nest  back  into  the  place  from  whence 
sn  taken,  unrolled  and  re-settled  the  remaining  little  ones,  fed 

1  the  usual  attentions,  and  finally  succeeded  in  rearing  them.* 
its  of  even  this  reduced  family  laboured  with  great  perseve- 
supply  its  wants,  one  or  other  of  them  bringing  a  grub,  a 
>,  or  some  insect,  at  intervals  of  less  than  a  minute  through 
and  probably  in  the  earlier  part  of  the  morning  more  fre- 
but  if  we  allow  that  they  brought  food  to  the  hole  every 
r  fourteen  hours,  and  provided  for  their  own  wants  also,  it  will 
perhaps  a  thousand  grubs  a  day  for  the  requirements  of  one, 
1  diminished  brood,  and  gives  us  some  comprehension  of  the 
imber  requisite  for  the  summer  nutriment  of  our  soft-billed 

the  great  distances  gone  over  by  such  as  have  young  ones, 
imerous  trips  from  hedge  to  tree  in  the  hours  specified. 
rested  Tit127  is  comparatively  rare  in  this  country,  and  seems 
ined  to  Scotland.  It  is  shy  and  retired  in  its  habits,  frequents 
is,  and  is  difficult  of  detection.  Like  the  preceding,  the  nest 
n  the  hole  of  a  tree,  and  sometimes,  it  is  said,  among  stones 
>  old  nests  of  other  birds. 

tailed  Tit,  Long-tail  Pie,  Long  Tom,  Bottle  Tit,  Poke 
&c.127 — This  restless  little  creature  is  common  in  this  country, 
id  in  greatest  abundance  in  Scotland.  In  its  habits  it  re- 
le  others,  except  in  the  situation  selected  for  its  nest,  which 
ed  to  the  branch  of  a  tree.  From  the  great  length  of  the  tail, 
resembling  that  of  a  magpie,  and  the  bill  being  almost  covered 
c  downy  feathers,  these  birds  present  a  singular  appearance, 
thus  described  by  Pennant : — From  the  slimness  of  their 
I  great  length  of  tail,  they  appear  while  flying  like  so  many 
ng  the  air.  They  are  often  seen  passing  through  our  gardens, 
gressively  from  tree  to  tree,  as  if  on  their  road  to  some  other 
er  making  any  halt.  The  nest  of  the  long-tailed  titmouse 
beauty  of  appearance  with  security  and  warmth.  In  shape 
y  oval,  with  one  small  hole  in  the  upper  part  of  the  side,  by 
bird  enters.  I  have  never  seen  more  than  one  hole.  The  out- 
9 nest  sparkles  with  silver-coloured  ttctaxva  *^Kn&%ta  *^rak 
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texture  of  moss  and  wool,  the  inside  profusely  lined  with  soft  feathers. 
The  nest  is  generally  placed  in  the  middle  of  a  thick  bush,  and  so  firmly 
fixed  that  it  is  mostly  found  necessary  to  cut  out  the  portion  of  the 
bush  containing  it,  if  desirous  of  preserving  the  natural  appearance  and 
form  of  the  nest.  The  female  is  the  nest  maker,  and  is  known  to  have 
been  occupied  for  a  fortnight  to  three  weeks  in  completing  her  habita- 
tion. In  this  she  deposits  from  ten  to  twelve  eggs  ;  but  a  larger  num- 
ber are  occasionally  found  :  they  are  small  and  white,  with  a  few  pale 
red  specks,  frequently  quite  plain.  The  young  family  of  the  year  keep 
company  with  the  parent  birds  during  their  first  autumn  and  winter, 
and  generally  crowd  close  together  on  the  same  branch  at  roosting  time, 
looking,  when  thus  huddled  up,  like  a  shapeless  lump  of  feathers  only. 
These  birds  have  several  notes,  on  the  sound  of  which  they  assemble 
and  keep  together ;  one  of  these  call  notes  is  soft  and  scarcely  audible ; 
a  second  is  a  louder  chirp  or  twitter ;  and  a  third  is  a  hoarser  kind. 
The  whole  length  of  this  bird  is  little  over  five-and-a-half  inches  ;  of  this 
the  tail  occupies  nearly  three-and-a-half  inches. 

The  Bearded  Titmouse,  Reed  Pheasant,  or  Lesser  Butcher 
Bird,127  although  not  uncommon,  has  but  a  limited  range  in  this 
country,  being  confined  to  the  marshy  districts  of  England,  where  it 
feeds  on  insects,  seeds  of  various  grasses,  and  small  shelled  snails.  A 
writer  in  "  Loudon's  Magazine  of  Natural  History,"  describes  the  nest 
as  generally  placed  in  a  tuft  of  coarse  grass  or  rushes  near  the  ground, 
on  the  margin  of  the  dikes  in  the  fens ;  and  sometimes  it  is  fixed 
among  the  reeds  that  are  broken  down,  but  never  suspended  between 
the  stems.  Their  food,  he  says,  is  principally  the  seed  of  the  reed,  and 
so  intent  were  they  in  their  search  for  it,  that  he  had  taken  them  with 
a  bird-limed  twig  attached  to  a  fishing-rod.  When  alarmed  by  any 
sudden  noise,  or  the  passing  of  a  hawk,  they  uttered  their  shrill  notes, 
and  concealed  themselves  among  the  thick  bottoms  of  the  reeds,  but 
they  soon  resumed  their  station,  climbing  the  upright  stems  with  the 
greatest  facility. 

WOODPECKER.127 

These  singular  birds  live  almost  entirely  on  insects,  which,  with 
their  strong  bills,  they  pick  out  of  decayed  trees,  and  from  under  the 
bark  of  sound  ones.  The  insects  are  transfixed  and  drawn  from  the 
crevices  by  means  of  the  tongue,  which  is  bony  at  the  end,  barbed,  and 
capable  of  being  thrown  forward  with  great  force.  Mudie  remarks  : — 
The  tree  is  all  in  all  to  the  Woodpecker — it  is  a  castle,  a  pasture,  a 
larder,  a  nursery,  an  alarm-drum,  and  a  lute.  If  the  tree  affords  no 
natural  hole  fit  for  the  purpose  of  nidification,  the  Woodpeckers  set 
about  excavating  one  with  their  bills.  They  do  that  by  turns,  and  they 
do  it  with  wonderful  expedition ;  their  bills,  while  they  are  at  work, 
going  so  fast  that  the  strokes  cannot  be  counted  either  by  the  eye  or 
the  ear.  They  know  the  tree  by  the  sound ;  and  though  they  will  cut 
through  a  few  layers  of  perfect  wood,  they  never  mine  into  a  tree,  un- 
Jess  it  has  begun  to  decay  in  the  interior.  Nature  guides  them  to  those 
trees  where  their  labour  is  light  and  ihey  W*a  ^W\»^  V*  «t&*  *?tag|  4<v 
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not  work  with  their  bills  as  if  these  were  pincers  to  tear,  or  chisels  to 
detach  pieces ;  they  proceed  in  the  same  manner  as  a  mason  does  when 
he  perforates  a  block  of  granite  with  a  pointed  pick ;  they  thump  away 
with  so  much  rapidity  and  force,  that  the  timber  is  grouud  to  powder ; 
and  they  work  in  a  circle  no  larger  than  will  admit  themselves.  They 
generally  burrow  so  deep  that  no  spoiler  can  reach  their  eggs  in  their 
absence;  and  further  security  is  afforded  by  the  opening  being  in  some 
hidden  part  of  the  tree.  The  sound,  which  bears  some  resemblance  to 
that  made  by  the  grinding  of  a  thick  piece  of  steel  on  a  rather  smooth 
stone,  may  be  heard  at  a  considerable  distance ;  but  though  one  proceed 
on  the  sound,  it  is  not  easy  to  see  the  birds.  There  are  seldom  any 
materials  carried  in  for  the  nest.  If  it  is  wholly  made,  it  is  made  of 
the  form  and  size  wanted,  and  rendered  soft  by  a  part  of  the  powder  of 
the  tree;  and  if  there  is  a  chink  downward,  that  is  filled  up;  but  if 
there  is  one  upward,  which  admits  the  rain,  the  nest  is  excavated  in  a 
lateral  direction  till  the  drip  is  escaped,  or  if  that  be  impossible,  the 
place  is  abandoned  for  another. 

Love-note  of  the  Woodpecker. — It  has  been  observed  as  not  a  little 
singular,  that  the  love  note  of  the  woodpecker  should  not  be  a  voice 
like  that  of  most  other  birds,  but  a  tapping  upon  the  trunk  of  a  tree. 
The  muscles  of  the  neck  of  the  bird  are  so  constructed  that  it  can 
repeat  the  strokes  of  its  bill  with  a  celerity  of  which  it  is  difficult  to 
form  a  notion.  They  absolutely  make  one  running  jar,  so  that  it  is 
impossible  to  count  them.  The  attempt  has  been  made  with  a  stop 
watch  to  reckon  the  number  of  strokes  in  a  minute,  but  these  could  not 
be  accurately  ascertained,  although  there  must  have  been  many  hun- 
dreds ;  and  as,  from  the  sound,  the  space  passed  over  must  be  at  least 
three  inches  backward  and  as  much  forward  at  every  stroke,  from  the 
rude  estimate  which  the  observer  was  able  to  make,  the  motion  of  its 
beak — one  of  the  most  rapid  of  animal  motions — would  make  nearly 
two  hundred  miles  in  the  hour ;  yet  the  bird  will  continue  tapping 
away  for  some  considerable  time. 

Tlie  Woodpecker  and  his  Winter  Store. — It  is  related  that  one  of  the 
North  American  woodpeckers  selects  during  autumn  a  supply  of  such 
acorns  as  are  infested  by  maggots.  These  are  placed  in  the  holes  o.f 
trees  in  such  a  position  as  to  prevent  the  escape  of  the  maggots  when 
they  arrive  at  maturity ;  and  by  this  means  a  supply  of  food  is  securely 
stored,  and  ready  for  use  on  the  approach  of  spring. 

FRIGATE  BIRD. 
This  bird  is  literally  a  tenant  of  the  air ;  it  lives  in  the  air,  sleeps  in 
the  air,  and  never  comes  to  the  shore  except  in  the  breeding  season. 
The  explanation  of  this  extraordinary  phenomenon  is  very  simple.  The 
bird  is  admirably  constructed  for  the  purposes  of  its  existence.  It  has 
an  enormous  pouch  beneath  its  throat,  its  skin  is  loose,  its  bones  and 
arteries  are  like  air  vessels,  and  with  an  extraordinary  expansion  of  tail 
and  wings,  it  can,  by  imbibing  a  quantity  of  air,  and  rarefying  it  within 
its  body,  become,  in  fact,  an  air  balloon*  In  ihia  TQ&Ttf&t  \\»  $&*tat  \sx 
ih*  air  even  during  sliep, 
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BLACKBIRD,  w 

Although  this  is  one  of  our  most  familiar  song  birds,  yet  the  differ- 
ence in  plumage  betwixt  the  cock  and  hen  sometimes  puzzles  the  casual 
observer.  The  plumage  of  the  cock  is  brilliant  black,  and  when  full 
grown  the  bill  is  bright  yellow ;  while  the  hen  is  of  a  dingy  brown 
colour,  and  comparatively  unattractive  in  appearance.  The  song  of  the 
blackbird  consists  of  a  few  notes  only,  but  these  are  uncommonly  rich, 
clear,  and  melodious,  particularly  when  heard  at  daybreak  in  spring. 
Their  food  consists  of  worms,  caterpillars,  insects,  and  berries.  Mac- 
gillivray  observes  that  it  is  amusing  to  watch  a  blackbird  searching  for 
food  on  the  smooth  green  of  a  garden,  which  one  may  easily  do  from 
the  window  without  being  noticed.  In  December  I  watched  one  in 
order  to  note  its  motions.  After  looking  quietly  at  a  particular  spot  for 
some  time,  it  hopped  up,  began  to  peck  the  ground  with  great  energy, 
and  after  some  exertion  succeeded  in  dragging  out  a  worm  of  moderate 
size,  which  it  immediately  threw  on  the  ground.  It  then  pecked  at  the 
worm  for  nearly  a  minute,  and  beginning  at  one  end,  separated  by  a 
sudden  stroke  a  small  portion,  which  it  swallowed.  In  this  manner  it 
proceeded  until  it  had  devoured  the  whole,  not  swallowing  at  any  time 
more  than  a  small  fragment.  It  then  hopped  about,  looking  now  and 
then  attentively  at  a  certain  spot,  and  at  length  began  to  dig  vehemently 
for  another  worm,  which  it  soon  procured.  This  was  the  first  time  that 
I  had  closely  watched  a  blackbird  while  searching  for  worms ;  but  I 
have  since  had  repeated  opportunities  of  convincing  myself  that  it 
always  proceeds  in  the  same  manner,  never  swallowing  an  entire  worm, 
unless  it  happens  to  be  extremely  small,  and  cutting  the  very  large  ones 
into  a  great  number  of  pieces. 

A  Mystery  Explained, — A  correspondent  of  the  "Naturalist,"  Mr. 
Thomas  Edwards,  relates  that  a  young  lady  residing  in  Banff,  who  has 
a  love  for  flowers,  had,  in  the  spring  of  1849,  in  a  portion  of  a  garden 
set  apart  for  that  purpose,  planted  a  selection  of  choice  annuals.  As  is 
customary  in  flower  pots,  a  small  stick  or  pin  was  stuck  into  the  earth, 
to  mark  where  each  species  was  planted,  and  in  the  top  of  these  sticks 
were  introduced,  by  means  of  a  slit  beiug  made,  slips  of  paper  inscribed 
with  the  name  of  the  plant.  Now,  it  would  most  naturally  appear  that 
these  tickets  or  slips  of  paper  could  be  of  no  use  to  any  one ;  yet, 
much  to  the  surprise  of  the  lady,  a  few  of  them,  day  after  day,  most 
miraculously  disappeared,  leaving  the  empty  sticks  to  tell  that  they 
were  gone.  What  added  to  the  mystery  was,  that  some  were  left  here 
and  there,  which  seemed  to  indicate  that  the  thief  did  not  wish  to  take 
them  away  indiscriminately,  so  as  to  strip  all  the  sticks  bare  in  one 
place.  It  was  very  marvellous,  the  lady  thought,  and  wondered  if  it 
was  a  trick  any  one  was  playing.  Her  brother,  with  whom  she  lived, 
was  informed  of  the  circumstance,  but  he  knew  nothing  of  the  matter ; 
the  servants  were  next  questioned,  but  they  too  knew  as  little,  and  had 
seen  no  one  near  the  place  but  the  lady  herself.  Days  passed  away, 
and  still  the  tickets  were  disappearing,  to  the  no  small  surprise  of  all  in 
the  house,  for  now  all  were  on  the  a\ext  to  &fe\&&\»,  SS.  y^^a,  \Jca  «mj- 
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posed  fairy  or  fairies  who  were  playing  their  pranks  with  the  tickets ; 
but  their  watchfulness  seemed  to  no  purpose.  After  a  long  interval, 
however,  old  Father  Time  at  last  unveiled  the  whole  affair.  The  lady, 
rising  one  morning  rather  earlier  than  usual,  and  having  gone  to  her 
bed-chamber  window,  which  looked  into  the  garden,  to  ascertain  the 
state  of  the  weather,  observed  a  blackbird  hopping  amongst  her  now 
almost  ticketless  bed  of  annuals.  At  this  she  was  not  at  all  surprised, 
because  birds  were  numerous  in  the  garden,  being,  indeed,  encouraged 
to  come  there.  But  judge  her  astonishment  when  she  beheld  blackie 
seize  hold  of  one  of  the  remaining  tickets  with  her  bill,  and  tug  lustily 
to  get  it  disengaged  from  the  stick,  but  failed  in  doing  so  ;  the  stick, 
like  an  honest  servant,  would  not  give  up  its  charge.  (This  may  ex- 
plain why  one  was  left  here  and  there,  as  already  alluded  to.)  But  the 
bird,  not  to  be  beaten,  tried  another,  and  succeeded,  and,  flying  away, 
disappeared  with  the  prize  among  the  branches  of  a  pear  tree  farther 
up  the  garden.  The  secret  was  now  out ;  for  the  lady,  going  into  the 
garden  to  the  pear  tree,  was  most  agreeably  surprised  at  seeing  in  a 
cavity,  all  her  lost  tickets  in  the  form  of  a  blackbird's  nest.  Being  an 
admirer  of  the  sweet  and  melodious,  as  well  as  a  lover  of  the  beautiful 
and  fragrant  gems  of  nature,  the  nest  was  allowed  to  remain  un- 
molested, in  the  hope  that  the  sable  builders  might  be  enabled  to  rear 
a  brood  of  young  in  the  tenement  so  strangely  constructed.  But,  un- 
fortunately, this  was  not  to  be,  for  a  severe  storm  coming  on  before  the 
nest  was  completed,  caused  it  to  give  way  and  fall  to  the  ground. 

Singular  Trait  in  a  Blackbird. — A  person  residing  near  Gloucester 
was  in  possession  of  a  blackbird  which  had  been  permitted  for  three 
summers  to  roam  at  large,  but  always  returned  to  his  vacant  cage  when 
the  autumnal  breeze  began  to  strip  the  trees,  spending  the  chilly  months 
contentedly,  pealing  his  melodies  in  his  voluntary  prison. 

Affection  of  the  Blackbird  for  its  Young. — Mr.  Jesse  records,  that  a 
number  of  school  boys,  attended  by  their  master,  were  wandering  about 
the  Great  Park  of  Windsor,  when  one  of  them  discovered  a  blackbird's 
nest,  with  young  ones  in  it,  at  some  distance  beyond  the  top  of  the 
Long  Walk.  He  immediately  made  a  prize  of  it,  and  was  conveying  it 
homewards,  when  the  cries  of  their  young  were  heard  by  the  old  birds. 
Notwithstanding  the  presence  and  noise  of  so  many  boys,  they  did  not 
desert  their  helpless  offspring,  but  kept  near  them,  for  a  distance  of 
about  three  miles,  flying  from  tree  to  tree,  and  uttering  those  distressed 
and  wailing  notes  which  are  so  peculiar  in  the  blackbird.  This  cir- 
cumstance induced  the  boy  to  place  the  young  birds  in  a  cage,  and 
he  hung  it  outside  of  the  house,  which  was  close  to  the  town  of  Windsor. 
Here  they  were  fed  regularly  by  their  parents.  As  they  grew  up,  the 
boy  sold  first  one  aud  then  another,  as  he  was  able  to  procure  customers 
for  them,  until  they  were  all  disposed  of.  The  morning  after  the  last 
bird  was  sold,  the  female  blackbird  was  found  dead  beneath  the  cage  in 
which  her  beloved  offspring  had  been  confined,  as  if  she  had  been  un- 
able to  survive  their  loss.  So  strange  indeed  is  the  attachment  of  these 
birds  for  their  young,  that  a  boy  was  struck  violently  ontiaft\kS»^Vj 
one  of  them  while  taking  a  young  one  from  a  ne&t. 
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THRUSHES. 

The  Song-thrush.187 — Here  we  have  one  of  the  most  musical  of 
British  birds.     He  is  one  of  the  first  harbingers  of  spring,  and  his  loud 
and  powerful  pipe  is  always  hailed  with  pleasure.   His  song  is  continued 
for  hours  together,  and  consists  of  short  passages,  each  repeated  two  or 
three  times.     Some  of  these  passages  are  exquisite,  and  true  to  the 
chromatic  scale.  The  song-thrush  has  more  variety  in  his  notes  than  any 
other  British  bird,  the  nightingale  not  excepted.     Thrushes  feed  very 
much  on  snails,  looking  for  them  in  mossy  banks.     Having  frequently 
observed,  says  Mr.  Jesse,  some  broken  snail- shells  near  two  projecting 
pebbles  on  a  gravel-walk,  which  had  a  hollow  between  them,  I  endeavoured 
to  discover  the  occasion  of  their  being  brought  to  that  situation.    At 
last  I  saw  a  thrush  fly  to  the  spot  with  a  snail-shell  in  his  mouth,  which 
he  placed  between  the  two  stones,  and  hammered  at  it  with  his  beak 
till  he  had  broken  it,  and  was  then  able  to  feed  on  its  contents.    The 
bird  must  have  discovered  that  he  could  not  apply  his  beak  with  suffi- 
cient force  to  break  the  shell  while  it  was  rolling  about,  and  he  therefore 
found  out  and  made  use  of  a  spot  which  would  keep  the  shell  in  one 
position. 

A  Cunning  Thrush — Sir  W.  Jardine  remarks  that  there  is  much 
more  intellect  in  birds  than  people  suppose.  As  an  example  of  this  he 
relates  the  following  occurrence  at  a  slate  quarry: — A  thrush,  not  aware 
of  the  expansive  properties  of  gunpowder,  thought  proper  to  build  her 
nest  on  the  ridge  of  the  quarry,  in  the  very  centre  of  which  the  work- 
men were  constantly  blasting  the  rock.  At  first  she  was  very  much  dis- 
composed by  the  fragments  flying  in  all  directions,  but  still  she  would 
not  quit  her  chosen  locality.  She  soon  observed  that  a  bell  rung  when- 
ever a  train  wa3  about  to  be  fired,  and  that  at  the  notice  the  workmen 
retired  to  safe  positions.  In  a  few  days,  when  she  heard  the  bell,  she 
quitted  her  exposed  situation,  and  flew  down  to  where  the  workmen 
sheltered  themselves,  dropping  close  to  their  feet.  There  she  would 
remain  until  the  explosion  had  taken  place,  and  then  return  to  her  nest. 
The  workmen  observed  this,  narrated  it  to  their  employers,  and  it  was 
also  told  to  visitors  who  came  to  view  the  quarry.  The  visitors  naturally 
expressed  a  wish  to  witness  so  curious  a  specimen  of  intellect ;  but  as 
the  rock  could  not  always  be  blasted  when  visitors  came,  the  bell  was 
rung  instead,  and  for  a  few  times  answered  the  same  purpose.  The 
thrush  flew  down  close  to  where  they  stood,  but  she  perceived  that  she 
was  trifled  with,  and  it  interfered  with  the  process  of  incubation ;  the 
consequence  was  that  afterwards  when  the  bell  was  rung,  she  would  peep 
over  the  ledge  to  ascertain  if  the  workmen  did  retreat,  and  if  they  did 
not,  she  would  remain  where  she  was. 

Friendship  of  the  Thrush. — Mr.  Knapp,  in  "  The  Journal  of  a  Natu- 
ralist," says  : — One  summer  two  thrushes  frequented  the  shrubs  in  our 
garden ;  and  from  the  slenderness  of  their  forms  and  the  freshness  of 
their  plumage,  we  pronounced  them  to  be  birds  of  the  preceding  summer. 
There  was  an  association  and  friendship  between  them  that  called  our 
attention  to  their  actions.    One  o£  tiiem  aBeaajA.  «&\&^  ot  ta&la  from 
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some  bodily  accident;  for  though  it  hopped  about,  yet  it  appeared 
unable  to  obtain  sufficiency  of  food.  Its  companion,  an  active  sprightly 
bird,  would  frequently  bring  it  worms  or  bruised  snails,  when  they 
mutually  partook  of  the  banquet;  and  the  ailing  bird  would  wait 
patiently,  understand  the  actions,  expect  the  assistance  of  the  other,  and 
advance  from  his  asylum  upon  its  approach.  This  procedure  was  con- 
tinued for  some  days ;  but  after  a  time  we  missed  the  fostered  bird, 
which  probably  died,  or  by  reason  of  its  weakness  met  with  some  fatal 
accident. 

The  Missel-thrush137  is  somewhat  larger  than  the  common  thrush 
and  is  sometimes  called  the  screech-cock,  storm-cock,  and  mistletoe- 
thrush.  This  bird  remains  with  us  all  the  year  round,  and,  according 
to  Mr.  Knapp,  the  approach  of  a  sleety  snow-storm  following  a  deceitful 
gleam  in  spring  is  always  announced  to  us  by  the  loud  untuneful  voice 
of  the  missel-thrush,  as  it  takes  its  stand  on  some  tall  tree,  like  an  en- 
chanter calling  up  the  gale.  It  seems  to  have  no  song,  no  voice,  but 
this  harsh  predictive  note,  and  it  in  great  measure  ceases  with  the 
storms  of  spring.  We  hear  it  occasionally  in  autumn,  but  its  voice  is 
not  then  prognostic  of  any  change  of  weather.  The  missel- thrush  is  a 
wild  and  wary  bird,  keeping  generally  in  open  fields  and  commons, 
heaths,  and  unfrequented  places,  feeding  upon  worms  and  insects.  In 
severe  weather  it  approaches  our  plantations  and  shrubberies,  to  feed 
on  the  berry  of  the  mistletoe,  the  ivy,  or  the  scarlet  fruit  of  the  holly, 
or  the  yew ;  and  should  the  redwing  or  the  fieldfare  presume  to  partake 
of  these  with  it,  we  are  sure  to  hear  its  voice  in  clattering  and  contention 
with  the  intruders,  until  it  drives  them  from  the  place,  though  it  watches 
and  attends,  notwithstanding,  to  its  own  safety.  In  April  it  begins  to 
prepare  its  nest.  This  is  large,  and  so  openly  placed  as  would,  if  built 
in  the  copse,  infallibly  expose  it  to  the  plunder  of  the  magpie  and  the 
crow,  which  at  this  season  prey  upon  the  eggs  of  every  nest  they  can 
find.  To  avoid  this  evil,  it  resorts  to  our  gardens  and  our  orchards, 
seeking  protection  from  man,  near  whose  haunts  those  rapacious  plun- 
derers are  careful  of  approaching;  yet  they  will  at  times  attempt  to 
seize  upon  its  eggs  even  there,  when  the  thrush  attacks  them  and  drives 
them  away  with  a  hawk-like  fury. 

White's  Thrush.137 — Of  this  bird,  which  is  said  to  be  somewhat 
larger  than  the  missel-thrush,  almost  nothing  is  known,  only  three  of  the 
species  having  been  obtained  in  this  country.  One  of  these  was  shot  in 
Ireland  in  1867  by  the  Hon.  L.  A.  King  Harman. 

COMMON  WREN.187 
The  well-known  and  pretty  little  Jenny-wren,  or  Kitty-wren,  like 
the  redbreast,  braves  the  severity  of  our  winters,  when  it  may  frequently 
be  seen  near  the  habitations  of  man,  warbling  Aorth  its  varied  and 
pleasing  song.  In  severe  weather  the  wren  seeks  refuge  in  the  holes  of 
walls,  the  eaves  ot  haystacks,  etc. ;  and  the  dead  bodies  of  several  have 
been  lound  together  in  an  old  nest,  which  they  had  entered  for  protection 
and  warmth.  During  summer  it  is  delightml  to  watch  the  motions  of 
this  little  bird,  in  its  reddish-brown  dress,  m$tkfc&  m\Xv  sfcws&a*  *&  ^ 
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darker  hue,  greyish  breast,  and  short  tail,  flitting  from  twig  to  twig, 
uttering  its  "chit-chit,"  and  then  disappearing  through  an  opening 
which  would  scarcely  afford  exit  for  a  mouse.  As  a  destroyer  of  per- 
nicious insects,  the  wren  is  of  great  service.  They  build  on  a  tree  or 
bush,  or  in  a  hole  in  a  wall  or  bank,  and  lay  from  eight  to  twelve  egrt 
sometimes  more.  We  once  came  unexpectedly  on  a  nest,  from  wmn 
issued  forth  with  a  whir  fourteen  young  ones. 

Nest  of  the  Wren, — The  nest  is  curiously  constructed,  being 
nearly  oval,  with  an  entrance  on  one  side,  and  is  thus  beauti 
described  by  Wordsworth : — 


Among  the  dwellings  framed  by  birds 
In  field  or  forest  with  nice  care, 

Is  none  that  with  the  little  wren's 
In  snugness  may  compare. 

No  door  the  tenement  requires, 
And  seldom  needs  a  laboured  roof; 

Yet  is  it  to  the  fiercest  sun 
Impervious  and  storm-proof. 

So  warm,  so  beautiful  withal, 
In  perfect  fitness  for  its  aim, 

That  to  the  kind  by  special  grace 
Their  instinct  surely  came. 

And  when  for  their  abodes  they  seek 

An  opportune  recess, 
The  hermit  has  no  finer  eye 

For  shadowy  quietness. 

These  find,  'mid  ivied  abbey  walls, 
A  canopy  in  some  still  nook ; 

Others  are  peut-housed  by  a  brae 
That  overhangs  a  brook. 

There  to  the  brooding  bird  her  mate 
Warbles  by  fits  his  low,  clear  song; 

And  by  the  busy  streamlet  both 
Are  sung  to  all  day  long. 

Or  in  sequester'd  lanes  they  build, 
Where  till  the  flitting  bird's  return, 

Her  eggs  within  the  nest  repose, 
Like  relics  in  an  urn. 

But  still,  where  general  choice  is  good, 
There  is  a  better  and  a  best; 

And,  among  fairest  objects,  some 
Are  fairer  than  the  rest; 

This,  one  of  those  small  builders  proved 
In  a  green  covert,  where,  from  out 

The  forehead  of  a  pollard  oak, 
The  leafy  antlers  sprout; 


For  she  who  planned  the  mossy  lodge, 
Mistrusting  her  evasive  skill, 

Had  to  a  primrose  looked  for  aid 
Her  wishes  to  fulfil. 

High  on  the  trunk's  projecting  brow. 

And  fixed  an  infant's  span  above 
The  budding  flowers,  peeped  forth  the  nest, 

The  prettiest  of  the  grove! 

The  treasure  proudly  did  I  show 

To  some  whose  minds  without  disdain 

Can  turn  to  little  things,  but  once 
Looked  up  for  it  in  vain: 

'Tis  gone — a  ruthless  spoiler's  prey, 
Who  heeds  not  beauty,  love,  or  song, 

'Tis  gone!  (so  seemed  it)  and  we  grieved 
Indignant  at  the  wrong. 

Just  three  days  after,  passing  by 
In  clearer  light  the  moss-built  cell, 

I  saw,  espied  its  shaded  mouth, 
And  felt  that  all  was  well. 

The  primrose  for  a  veil  had  spread 
The  largest  of  her  upright  leaves; 

And  thus,  for  purposes  benign, 
A  simple  flower  deceives. 

Concealed  from  friends  who  might  disturb 

Thy  quiet  with  no  ill  intent, 
Secure  from  evil  eyes  and  hands 

On  barbarous  plunder  bent. 

Rest,  mother-bird !  and  when  thy  young 
Take  flight,  and  thou  art  free  to  roam, 

When  withered  is  the  guardian  flower, 
And  empty  thy  late  home, 

Think  how  ye  prospered,  thou  and  thine, 

Amid  the  un  viola  ted  grove 
Housed  near  the  growing  primrose  tuft 

In  foresight,  or  in  love. 


COMMON  WHITETHROAT.137 

The  common  whitethroat,  wheety-wheybeard,  nettle-creeper,  bcardy, 

with  several  other  aliases,  is  the  commonest,  and  therefore  best  known 

of  our  summer  warblers.     It  arrives  in  this  country  about  the  beginning 

of  May,  and  leaves  towards  the  close  oi  ^e^tantaet.   \\>  iraaga&\v\&  ska 
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thickets  about  hedges,  or  any  outlying  places  where  whins,  brambles, 
or  covert  abound,  and  feeds  on  insects,  various  small  berries,  and  the 
lesser  garden  fruits.  Sweet,  in  describing  the  song  of  the  whitethroat, 
8ays  that  it  is  lively,  sweet,  and  loud,  and  unsurpassed  by  any  bird 
whatever.  This  opinion,  however,  it  must  be  observed,  was  formed 
from  birds  in  confinement,  and,  as  the  imitative  powers  of  the  white- 
throat  are  considerable,  may  thus  be  accounted  for.  Our  own  obser- 
vations  of  the  "  wheety  "  in  its  natural  state  entirely  concur  with  those 
°f  White,  who  says  that  its  note,  which  is  continually  repeated,  and 
°ften  attended  with  odd  gesticulations  on  the  wing,  is  harsh  and  un- 
Pleasing.  These  birds  seem  of  a  pugnacious  disposition  ;  for  they  sing 
^ith  an  erected  crest  and  attitudes  of  rivalry  and  defiance ;  they  are 
shy  and  wild  in  breeding  time,  avoiding  dwelling-places,  and  haunting 
*ojiely  lanes  and  commons. 

THE  BULL  AND  OXEN. 

A  vicious  bull  occupied  a  field  in  the  county  of  Lincoln,  through 
'Which  a  waggon,  drawn  by  a  horse  and  two  oxen,  had  to  pass.     The 
latter  were  furiously  attacked,  and  dreadfully  gored,  by  the  bull.     The 
J>oor  oxen,  being  confined  by  the  harness,  could  make  but  little  resist- 
ance.   The  driver  attempted  in  vain  to  separate  the  combatants,  but 
'Vras  ultimately  compelled  to  seek  refuge  on  the  top  of  the  waggon, 
until  the  bull  had  fully  satiated  his  fury  on  his  defenceless  opponents, 
and  walked  off.     The  following  morning  the  oxen  were  missing  from 
the  farm  yard.     Persons  were  sent  in  different  directions  in  search  of 
them ;  one  of  these  decided  on  retracing  the  route  of  the  preceding  day ; 
and  on  his  arrival  at  the  field  of  battle,  which  was  no  less  than  five 
miles  distant  from  the  farm-house,  he  found  the  two  oxen  quietly  re- 
posing, and  the  bull  lying  dead  between  them.     The  oxen  had  repaid 
with  interest  the  unprovoked  aggression  of  their  ferocious  adversary. 

THE  EWE  AND  THE  LAMB. 

The  acuteness  of  the  sheep's  ear,  remarks  the  Ettrick  Shepherd, 
surpasses  all  things  in  nature  that  I  know  of.  A  ewe  will  distinguish 
her  own  lamb's  bleat  among  a  thousand,  all  braying  at  the  time.  Be- 
sides, the  distinguishment  of  voice  is  perfectly  reciprocal  between  the 
ewe  and  the  lamb,  who,  amid  the  deafening  sound,  run  to  meet  one 
another.  There  are  few  things  that  have  ever  amused  me  more  than  a 
sheep  shearing,  and  then  the  sport  continues  all  day.  We  put  the 
flock  into  a  fold,  set  out  all  the  lambs  to  the  hill,  and  then  set 
out  the  ewes  to  them  as  they  are  shorn.  The  moment  that  a  lamb 
hears  its  dam's  voice  it  rushes  from  the  crowd  to  meet  her,  but  instead 
of  finding  the  rough,  well-clad,  and  comfortable  mamma,  which  it  left 
half  an  hour,  or  a  few  hours  ago,  it  meets  a  poor  naked  shrivelling — 
a  most  deplorable-looking  creature.  It  wheels  about,  and  uttering  a 
loud  tremulous  bleat  of  perfect  despair,  flies  from  the  frightful  vision. 
The  mother's  voice  arrests  its  tlight — it  returns — flies,  and  returus 
again,  generally  for  ten  or  a  dozeu  times  before  the  reconcilement  ia 
fairly  made  up. 
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FOUR-HANDED  ANIMALS. 
In  order  to  distinguish  Apes,  Baboons,  and  Monkeys,  from  quadra* 
peds  or  four-footed  animals,  they  have  been  styled  four-handed,  from 
their  having  fingers  and  thumbs,  or  members  answering  the  purpose  of 
thumbs,  on  both  fore  and  hind  limbs,  by  means  of  which  they  are 
enabled  to  grasp  objects  firmly ;  hence  the  facility  with  which  they 
ascend  a  tree  or  a  rope.*  All  are,  by  their  formation,  fitted  to  live  on 
trees  rather  than  on  the  ground — the  monkey  more  so  than  the  ape  or 
baboon.  They  differ,  however,  considerably  from  each  other,  and  the 
terms  ape,  baboon,  and  monkey,  are  not  convertible,  nor  applicable 
alike  to  the  three  groups.  In  the  case  of  the  apes,  the  term  "  anthro- 
poid," used  by  naturalists  to  denote  a  more  human-like  form,  is  limited 
to  the  chimpanzee,  the  orang-outang,  and  the  gorilla. 

APES. 

These  have  neither  tails  nor  cheek-pouches,  and  their  arms  being 
disproportionately  long  in  comparison  with  their  legs,  by  placing  their 
bent  fists  on  the  ground  as  a  support  or  balance,  they  have  the  power, 
as  necessity  requires,  of  walking,  or  rather  waddling,  in  a  nearly  erect 
position. 

The  Chimpanzee,155  167  is  the  most  interesting  and  intelligent  of 
the  ape  species,  and  its  human-like  appearance  has  given  rise  to  many 
speculations.  The  accounts  supplied  by  writers  are  so  various,  that  it  is 
difficult  to  arrive  at  an  accurate  estimate  of  the  habits  of  this  animal 
when  full  grown  and  in  its  native  forest.  On  several  occasions  young 
ones  have  been  brought  to  this  country,  but  none  have  survived  for  any 
length  of  time.  A  young  male  exhibited  in  the  Zoological  Gardens, 
supposed  to  be  not  more  than  two  years  old,  was  remarkable  for 
his  lively  and  playful  actions,  was  watchful  and  inquisitive,  but 
exhibited  no  signs  of  mischief  or  ill-temper.  In  appearance  he 
somewhat  resembled  an  old  bent  negro,  and  when  hobbling  along  in 
an  upright  position  the  shoulders  were  thrown  forward,  so  that  the 
knuckles  of  the  two  first  fingers  might  reach  the  ground  and  act  as  a 
support.     In  the  Proceedings  of  the  Zoological  Society,  for  1839,  lieu- 

*  Exception  has  been  taken  to  tlio  term  "four-handed,"  by  the  late  Charles 
Water  ton,  who  considers  that  the  monkey  (including  under  this  name  the  three 
groups),  "  is  neither  a  quadruped,  nor  what  moderns  now  style  a  quadrumanus, 
that  is,  a  creature  with  four  hands.  The  two  limbs  of  its  fore  parts  may  safely  be 
termed  hands  to  all  intents  and  purposes.  Whilst  the  two  limbs  of  its  hind  quarters 
are,  in  reality,  neither  hands  nor  feet ;  but, (  centaur  like/  partake  of  the  nature  of 
both ;  their  fore  part  being  well  defined  fingers,  and  the  hind  part  a  perfectly  formed 
heel.  Hence,  we  are  not  surprised  at  the  self-possession  which  these  agile  animals 
exhibit,  when  left  to  their  own  movements  in  the  native  woods/'  The  difference,  it 
will  be  seen,  consists  solely  in  viewing  the  member  on  the  hind  part  as  a  heel  in- 
stead  of  a  thumb ;  but  since  it  answers  the  purposes  of  a  thumb,  and  as  Mr.  Water- 
ton  allows  that  monkeys  are  neither  quadrupeds  nor  quadrumana,  it  will  be  admitted 
that  "  four-handed "  gives  a  more  accurate  idea  than  "  centaur  like,"  that  is,  com- 
pounded animals,  would.  A  literal  rendering  would  run,  "  sixteen-fingered,  two- 
thumbed,  two-heeled  animals," — rather  a  cumbrous  way  of  arriving  at  nearly  the 
mine  thing,  and,  till  a  better  term  is  found, "  foux-\\&iYd&d?'  ntUI  %erve  the  purpose,  as, 
with  this  explanation,  no  one  can  be  misled  *a  to  Ktafc  11  mroc&. 
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tenant  H.  K.  Sayers,  who  brought  a  young  chimpanzee  to  England, 
supplies  the  following  particulars : — The  chimpanzee  is,  without  doubt, 
to  be  found  in  all  the  countries  from  the  banks  of  the  Gambia  in  the 
north  to  the  kingdom  of  Congo  in  the  south,  as  the  natives  of  all  the 
intermediate  parts  seem  to  be  perfectly  acquainted  with  them.  From 
my  own  experience  I  can  state,  that  the  low  shores  of  the  Bullom 
country,  situated  on  the  northern  shores  of  the  river  Sierra  Leone,  are 
infested  by  them  in  numbers  quite  equal  to  the  commonest  species  of 
monkeys.  According  to  the  accounts  given  by  the  natives,  they  do  not 
reach  their  full  growth  till  between  nine  and  ten  years  of  age,  which,  if 
true,  brings  them  extremely  near  the  human  species,  as  the  boy  or  girl 
of  West  Africa,  at  thirteen  or  fourteen  years  old,  is  quite  as  much  a  man 
or  woman  as  at  nineteen  or  twenty  in  our  more  northern  clime.  Their 
height,  when  full  grown,  is  said  to  be  between  four  and  five  feet ;  in- 
deed, I  was  credibly  informed  that  a  male  chimpanzee,  which  had  been 
shot  in  the  neighbourhood  and  brought  into  Free  Town,  measured  four 
feet  five  inches  in  length,  and  was  so  heavy  as  to  form  a  very  fair  load 
for  two  men,  who  carried  him  on  a  pole  between  them.  The  natives 
say,  that  in  their  wild  state  their  strength  is  enormous,  and  that  they 
have  seen  them  snap  boughs  off  the  trees  with  the  greatest  apparent 
ease,  which  the  united  strength  of  two  men  could  scarcely  bend.  I 
consider  these  animals  to  be  gregarious,  for  when  visiting  the  rice  farms 
of  the  chief  Dalla  Mohammadoo,  on  the  Bullom  shore,  their  cries  plainly 
indicated  the  vicinity  of  a  troop,  as  the  noise  heard  could  not  have 
been  produced  by  less  than  eight  or  ten  of  them.  The  natives  also 
affirmed  that  they  always  travel  in  strong  bodies,  armed  with  sticks, 
which  they  use  with  much  dexterity.  They  are  exceedingly  watchful, 
and  the  first  one  who  discovers  the  approach  of  a  stranger  utters  a  pro- 
tracted cry,  much  resembling  that  of  a  human  being  in  the  greatest  dis- 
tress. The  first  time  I  heard  it  I  was  much  startled ;  the  animal  was  ap- 
parently not  more  than  thirty  paces  distant,  but  had  it  been  but  five,  I 
could  not  have  seen  it  from  the  tangled  nature  of  the  jungle,  and  I  cer- 
tainly conceived  that  such  sounds  could  only  have  proceeded  from  a 
human  being  who  hoped  to  gain  assistance  by  his  cries  from  some  ter- 
rible and  instant  death.  The  native  who  was  with  me  laid  his  hand 
upon  my  shoulder,  and  pointing  suspiciously  to  the  bush,  said,  "  Massa, 
Baboo  live  there,"  and  in  a  few  minutes  the  wood  appeared  alive  with 
them,  their  cries  resembling  the  barking  of  dogs.  My  guide  informed 
me  that  the  cry  first  heard  was  to  inform  the  troop  of  my  approach, 
and  that  they  would  all  immediately  leave  the  trees  or  any  exalted 
situation  that  might  expose  them  to  view,  and  seek  the  bush  ;  he  also 
showed  evident  fear,  and  entreated  me  not  to  proceed  any  farther  in 
that  direction.  The  plantations  of  bananas,  papaws,  and  plantains, 
which  the  natives  usually  intermix  with  their  rice,  constituting  the 
favourite  food  of  the  chimpanzee,  accounts  for  their  being  so  frequent 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  rice-fields.  The  difficulty  of  procuring  live 
specimens  of  this  genus  arises  principally,  I  should  say,  from  the  super- 
stitions of  the  natives  concerning  them,  who  believe  they  possess  the 
power  of  "witching." 
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Intelligence  of  the  Chimpanzee. — It  is  recorded  in  "  Popular  Natural 
History,"  that  M.  de  Grandpre  saw  on  board  of  a  vessel,  a  female 
chimpanzee,  which  exhibited  wonderful  proofs  of  intelligence.    She 
had  learned  to  heat  the  oven  ;  she  took  great  care  not  to  let  any  of 
the  coals  fall  out,  which  might  have  done  mischief  in  the  ship ;  and 
she  was  very  accurate  in  observing  when  the  oven  was  heated  to  the 
proper  degree,  of  which  she  immediately  apprised  the  baker,  who,  re- 
lying with  perfect  confidence  upon  her  information,  carried  his  dough 
to  the  oven  as  soon  as  the  chimpanzee  came  to  fetch  him.     This  animal 
performed  all  the  business  of  a  sailor,  spliced  ropes,  handled  the  sails, 
and  assisted  at  unfurling  them  ;  and  she  was,  in  fact,  considered  by  the 
sailors  as  one  of  themselves.     The  vessel  was  bound  for  America ;  but 
the  poor  animal  did  not  live  to  see  that  country,  having  fallen  a  victim 
to  the  brutality  of  the  first  mate,  who  inflicted  very  cruel  chastisement 
upon  her  which  she  had  not  deserved.     She  endured  it  with  the  greatest 
patience,  only  holding  out  her  hands  in  a  suppliant  attitude,  in  order  to 
break  the  force  of  the  blows  she  received.     But  from  that  moment  she 
steadily  refused  to  take  any  food,  and  died  on  the  fifth  day,  from  grief 
and  hunger.     She  was  lamented  by  every  person  on  board,  not  insen- 
sible to  the  feelings  of  humanity,  who  knew  the  circumstances  of  her 
fate. 

The  Orang-Outang.155 — It  is  now  generally  allowed  that  there  are 
two  species  of  the  orang — the  reddish-brown  or  Asiatic,  and  the  black 
or  African — although  comparatively  little  of  a  reliable  nature  is  known 
regarding  the  latter.  In  its  habits  and  formation,  however,  it  seems  to 
resemble  pretty  closely  the  red  or  Asiatic.  The  name  of  orang-outang, 
in  Africa,  is  rang  otou,  which  is  believed  to  mean  wild  man.  In  confir- 
mation of  the  name  signifying  wild  man,  the  Africans  maintain  that 
there  are  two  races,  a  black  and  a  white,  which  they  consider  as  in  har- 
mony with  what  takes  place  in  the  human  species.  It  is  stated  by  some 
of  the  old  voyagers,  that  there  was  a  popular  opinion,  that  the  orang- 
outangs were  meu,  who  refused  to  speak,  lest  they  should  be  made  to 
work.  BufFon  relates,  that  he  had  seen  the  orang  offer  his  hand  to 
those  who  came  to  see  him,  and  walk  with  them  as  if  he  had  been  one 
of  the  company  ;  that  he  had  seen  him  sit  at  table,  unfold  his  napkin, 
wipe  his  lips,  make  use  of  his  knife  and  fork,  pour  out  his  drink  in  a 
glass,  take  a  cup  and  saucer,  put  in  sugar,  pour  out  the  tea,  and  stir  it, 
in  order  to  let  it  cool ;  and  that  he  has  done  this,  not  at  the  command 
of  his  master,  but  often  without  bidding.  A  specimen  of  the  Asiatic 
orang-outang,  a  female  about  four  years  old,  was  exhibited  in  the  Surrey 
Zoological  Gardens,  London,  in  1835,  and  as  contradictory  accounts  of 
the  habits  and  disposition  of  these  animals  have  appeared,  we  select  the 
following  from  the  careful  observations  then  made  by  Mr.  J.  E.  War- 
wick. The  animal  was  brought  in  a  trading  vessel,  with  three  others, 
from  the  island  of  Borneo  to  Calcutta.  There  they  were  shipped  for 
this  country,  but  three  out  of  the  four  died,  from  the  effects  of  the 
change  of  climate,  before  reaching  England.  On  board  ship  these 
orangs  were  not  confined,  but  permitted  to  mount  aloft,  and  gambol 
with  the  sailors  during  the  voyage,  retirm^  \*o  \tas  oataw^  Qt  cabin,  for 
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warmth,  at  night.  The  orang  could  not  maintain  the  erect  position  for 
any  length  of  time,  and,  when  walking,  placed  her  bent  fists  on  the 
ground,  swinging  her  body  between  the  arms.  The  thumbs  were  gene- 
rally bent  together  with  the  fingers ;  when  drinking  from  a  wine-glass, 
she  grasped  it  awkwardly  by  the  stem,  lengthening  out  her  lips  to  the 
liquid,  and  not  pouring  it  between  them.  She  was  remarkably  fond  of 
warmth,  and  covered  herself  with  the  blanket  even  during  the  hottest 
days ;  and  upon  any  attempt  being  made  to  take  the  covering  from 
her,  she  became  violently  excited,  shrieking  and  throwing  herself  on 
the  ground,  and  becoming  altogether  as  obstreperous  as  an  angry 
child.  Her  actions  were  at  variance  with  those  of  monkeys  generally, 
evincing  none  of  that  love  of  antic  mischief:  on  the  contrary,  she 
had  much  of  the  cast  of  thought,  was  pensive  and  serious,  approach- 
ing nearly  to  melancholy ;  occasionally,  however,  she  disported  herself; 
but  in  her  gayest  moods  she  evinced  none  of  the  activity  so  charade 
ristic  of  the  siraia  tribe.  The  attachment  of  the  orang  to  man  was 
very  striking  in  this  specimen  ;  she  soon  became  familiar  with  anyone 
who  noticed  her,  and  showed  the  greatest  dislike  to  being  separated, 
whining  and  crying,  and  indicating  as  plainly  as  earnest  complaint  could, 
her  wish  for  companionship.  She  was  of  the  usual  reddish  brown,  or 
dark  chestnut  colour. 

Death-struggles  of  an  Orang. — A  full  grown  animal  was  shot  by  a 
party  belonging  to  a  vessel  which  put  in  to  the  island  of  Sumatra  for 
the  purpose  of  obtaining  water.  The  subjoined  particulars  were  sup- 
plied to  Dr.  Clarke  Abel,  by  Captain  Cornfoot,  the  officer  in  command : 
— The  orang  was  upwards  of  seven  feet  in  height,  and  after  receiving 
several  shots,  was  killed.  After  the  fifth  shot,  it  climbed  a  tree,  and 
reclined  against  its  boughs,  to  all  appearance  in  great  pain,  and  vomited 
a  considerable  quantity  of  blood.  When  the  animal  made  its  appear- 
ance, it  seemed  as  if  it  had  come  from  some  distance ;  and  it  had  ap- 
parently been  walking  through  a  swamp,  its  legs,  up  to  the  knees,  being 
muddy.  Its  gait  was  slovenly,  and  as  it  went,  it  waddled  from  side  to 
side.  It  was  a  full  head  taller  than  any  man  on  board,  measuring  seven 
feet  in  what  might  be  its  ordinary  posture,  and  eight  feet  when  it  was 
suspended  for  the  purpose  of  being  skinned.  The  captain  dwelt  much 
upon  the  human-like  expression  of  its  countenance,  and  especially  on 
the  beautiful  arrangement  of  its  beard.  He  feelingly  described  the 
piteous  action  of  the  animal  on  being  wounded,  and  of  its  apparent 
tenacity  cf  life.  It  seems  that  on  the  spot  where  this  orang  was  killed, 
were  five  or  six  trees,  which  occasioned  his  hunters  great  trouble  in  pro- 
curing their  prey ;  for,  in  consequence  of  the  extreme  agility  and  power 
of  the  animal  in  springing  from  branch  to  branch,  and  bounding  from 
one  tree  to  another,  his  pursuers  could  not  fix  their  aim,  until  they  had 
cut  down  all  the  trees  but  one.  When  thus  limited  in  his  range,  the 
orang-outang  was  shot,  but  did  not  die  till  he  had  received  five  balls 
and  the  thrust  of  a  spear.  One  of  the  first  balls  probably  penetrated 
his  lungs,  as  he,  immediately  after  the  infliction  of  the  wound,  slung 
himself  by  his  feet  from  a  branch  with  his  head  downwards,  and  allowed 
the  blood  to  flow  from  his  mouth*     On  rrom&i  *  ^o\x\\^V%  &>&v^ 
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Eat  his  hand  on  the  injured  part,  and  distressed  his  pursuers  by  the 
uman-like  agony  of  his  expression.  When  on  the  ground,  after  being 
exhausted  by  his  many  wounds,  he  lay  as  if  dead,  with  his  head  resting 
on  his  folded  arms.  It  was  at  this  moment  that  an  officer  attempted  to 
give  the  coup  de  grace  by  pushing  a  spear  through  his  body ;  but  he  im- 
mediately jumped  on  his  feet,  wrested  the  weapon  from  his  antagonist, 
and  shivered  it  in  pieces.  This  was  his  last  wound,  and  last  great  ex- 
ertion ;  yet  he  lived  some  time  afterwards,  and  drank  great  quantities 
of  water. 

The  Gorilla. — Du  Chaillu,  in  "Explorations  and  Adventures  in 
Equatorial  Africa,"  says  that  the  lion  is  never  met  with  in  the  land  of 
the  gorilla,  and  that  he  is  literally  the  king  of  the  African  forest,  mea- 
suring, when  standing  erect,  from  five  feet  two  to  five  feet  eight  inches. 
It  is  a  maxim,  he  continues,  with  the  well-trained  gorilla  hunters  to 
reserve  their  fire  till  the  very  last  moment.   Experience  has  shown  them 
that — whether  the  enraged  beast  takes  the  report  of  the  gun  for  an 
answering  defiance,  or  for  what  other  reason,  is  unknown — if  the  hunter 
fires  and  misses,  the  gorilla  at  once  rushes  upon  him,  and  this  onset  no 
man  can  withstand.     One  blow  of  that  huge  paw  with  its  nails,  and  the 
poor  hunter's  entrails  are  torn  out,  his  breast  bone  broken,  or  his  skull 
crushed.    It  is  too  late  to  re-load,  and  flight  is  vain.     There  have  been 
negroes  who,  in  such  cases,  made  desperate  by  their  frightful  danger, 
have  faced  the  gorilla,  and  struck  at  him  with  the  empty  gun.     But 
they  had  time  for  only  one  harmless  blow.    The  next  moment  the  huge 
arm  came  down  with  fatal  force,  breaking  musket  and  skull  with  one 
blow.     I  imagine  no  animal  is  so  fatal  in  its  attack  on  man  as  this,  for 
the  reason  that  it  meets  him  face  to  face,  and  uses  its  arms  as  its 
weapons  of  offence,  just  as  a  man  or  a  prize-fighter  would — only  that  it 
has  longer  arms,  and  vastly  greater  strength  than  the  strongest  boxer 
the  world  ever  saw.     The  gorilla  is  only  met  in  the  most  dark  and  im- 
penetrable jungle,  where  it  is  difficult  to  get  a  clear  aim,  unobstructed 
by  vines  and  tangled  bushes,  for  any  distance  greater  than  a  few  yards. 
For  this  reason,  the  gorilla  hunter  wisely  stands  still  and  awaits  the 
approach  of  the  infuriated  beast.     The  gorilla  advances  by  short  stages, 
stopping  to  utter  his  diabolical  roar,  and  to  beat  his  vast  breast  with 
his  paws,  which  produce  a  dull  reverberation  as  of  an  immense  bass- 
drum.     Sometimes,  from  the  standing  position,  he  seats  himself  and 
beats  his  chest,  looking  fiercely  at  his  adversary.    His  walk  is  a  waddle, 
from  side  to  side,  his  hind  legs — which  are  very  short — being  evidently 
somewhat  inadequate  to  the  proper  support  of  the  huge  superincumbent 
body.     He  balances  himself  by  swinging  his  arms,  somewhat  as  sailors 
walk  on  shipboard  ;  and  the  vast  paunch,  the  round  bullet  head,  joined 
awkwardly  to  the  trunk  with  scarce  a  vestige  of  neck,  and  the  great 
muscular  arms  and  deep  cavernous  breast,  give  to  this  waddle  an  un- 
gainly horror,  which  adds  to  his  ferocity  of  appearance.     At  the  same 
time,  the  deep-set  gray  eyes  sparkle  out  with  gloomy  malignity ;   the 
features  are  contorted  in  hideous  wrinkles,  and  the  slight,  sharply-cut 
Y>ps,  drawn  up,  reveal  the  long  fangs  and  the  powerful  jaws,  in  which  a 
human  limb  would  be  crushed  as  a  \Asc\v.\t. 
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The  Ungka  Ape  of  Sumatra.167 — The  following  is  abridged  from 
an  account  of  this  curious  creature,  communicated  by  Mr.  Ueorge  Ben- 
nett, F.L.S.,  to  the  "  Magazine  of  Natural  History :" — During  a  visit  to 
the  island  of  Singapore,  in  1830,  a  male  specimen  of  this  interesting 
animal  was  presented  to  me :  it  had  been  recently  brought  by  a  Malay 
lad  from  the  Menangkabau  country,  in  the  interior  of  Sumatra.     The 
colour  of  the  animal  is  entirely  black,  being  covered  with  stiff  hair  of  a 
beautiful  jet  black  over  the  whole  body ;   the  face  has  no  hair,  except 
on  the  sides  as  whiskers;  there  is  little  beard.     The  skin  of  the  face  is 
black ;  the  arms  are  very  long  ;  the  hands  are  long  and  narrow,  fingers 
long  and  tapering ;   thumb  short,  not  reaching  farther  than  the  first 
it  int  of  the  fore-finger :  the  palms  of  the  hands  and  soles  of  the  feet  are 
bare  and  black  ;  the  legs  are  short  in  proportion  to  the  arms  and  body ; 
the  feet  are  long,  prehensile,  and,  when  the  animal  is  in  a  sitting  pos- 
ture, are  turned  inwards,  and  the  toes  are  bent.     He  invariably  walks 
in  the  erect  posture  when  on  a  level  surface ;  and  then  the  arms  either 
hang  down,  enabling  him  sometimes  to  assist  himself  with  his  knuckles, 
or  what  is  more  usual,  he  keeps  his  arms  uplifted  in  an  erect  position, 
with  the  hands  pendent,  ready  to  seize  a  rope  and  climb  up  on  the  ap- 
proach of  any  danger,  or  on  the  obtrusion  of  strangers.      He  walks 
rather  quick  in  the  erect  posture,  but  with  a  waddling  gait,  and  is  soon 
run  down  if  whilst  pursued  he  has  no  opportunity  of  escape  by  climb- 
ing.    On  the  foot  are  five  toes,  the  great  toe  being  placed  like  the 
thumb  of  the  hand ;  the  form  of  the  foot  is  somewhat  similar  to  that  of 
the  hand,  having  an  equal  prehensile  power  ;  the  great  toe  has  a  capa- 
bility of  much  extension  outwards,  which  enlarges  the  surface  of  the 
foot  when  the  animal  walks ;   the  toes  are  short,  the  great  toe  is  the 
longest.     The  eyes  of  the  animal  are  close  together,  with  the  irides  of 
a  hazel  colour :  the  upper  eyelids  have  lashes,  the  lower  have  none :  the 
nose  is  confluent  with  the  face,  except  at  the  nostrils,  which  are  a  little 
elevated ;  nostrils  on  each  side,  and  the  nose  united  to  the  upper  lip : 
the  mouth  large :  ears  small,  and  resembling  the  human,  but  without 
the  pendent  lobe.     He  is  destitute  of  a  tail  or  even  the  rudiments  of 
one.     His  food  is  various  :  he  preiers  vegetable  diet,  as  rice,  plantains, 
&c.,  and  was  ravenously  fond  of  carrots,  of  which  we  had  some  quantity 
preserved  on  board.     He  would  drink  tea,  coffee,  and  chocolate,  but 
neither  wine  nor  spirits ;  of  animal  food  he  preferred  fowl  to  any  other ; 
but  a  lizard  having  been  caught  on  board,  and  placed  before  him,  he 
took  it  immediately  in  his  paw,  and  greedily  devoured  it.     He  is  not 
able  to  take  up  small  objects  with  facility,  on  account  of  the  dispropor- 
tion of  the  size  of  the  thumb  to  the  fingers.     The  form  of  both  the  feet 
and  hands  gives  a  great  prehensile  power,  fitted  for  the  woods,  where  it 
must  be  almost  impossible  to  capture  an  adult  animal  alive.     Under 
the  throat  is  a  large  black  pouch,  a  continuation  of  the  common  integu- 
ment, and  very  thinly  covered  with  hair :   its  use  is  not  well  known, 
but  it  is  not  improbable  that  it  is  an  appendage  to  the  organ  01  voice. 
When  he  walks  in  the  erect  posture,  he  turns  the  leg  and  foot  outwards, 
which  occasions  him  to  have  a  waddling  gait,  and  a  bow-legged  appear- 
ance.    He  would  walk  the  deck,  being  held  bv  bia  \ow^  *m,  wA\foss*v 
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had  a  resemblance  to  a  child  just  learning  to  walk.  His  tailless  appear* 
ance,  when  the  back  is  turned  towards  the  spectator,  and  his  erect 
posture,  give  an  appearance  of  a  little,  black,  hairy  man ;  and  such  an 
object  might  easily  have  been  regarded  by  the  superstitious  as  one  of 
the  imps  of  darkness. 

The  Common  Gibbon171  is  a  native  of  the  East  Indies,  Sumatra* 
and  the  Molucca  Islands,  and  is  remarkable  for  the  length  of  its  arms, 
which  reach  almost  to  the  ground  when  standing  in  an  upright  position 
It  is  gentle  and  tractable  in  its  habits,  although  the  general  appearance 
is  not  prepossessing.  The  face  is  flat,  of  a  tawny  colour,  encircled  by  a 
prominent  band  of  greyish-white  hair ;  the  eyes  large  and  receding ;  the 
fur  soft  and  woolly,  varying  in  colour  from  sombre  brown  to  a  blackish 
hue. 

The  Barbary  Ape  163  is  a  common  species  in  most  parts  of  Africa, 
and  a  small  colony  has  long  existed  on  the  rock  of  Gibraltar.  Some 
recent  writers  are  of  opinion  that  this  animal  is  more  intimately  allied 
to  the  species  known  as  the  rhesus  monkey,  than  to  the  creatures  exclu- 
sively known  as  apes ;  but,  beyond  alluding  to  this,  it  is  so  universally 
known  as  the  Barbary  ape,  that  it  is  considered  better  to  leave  it  here 
where  it  was  placed  by  all  the  older  writers,  from  Buffon  downwards. 
Their  appearance  on  the  rock  of  Gibraltar  has  given  rise  to  various  con- 
jectures. On  this  point  Mr.  Waterton  remarks : — Curiosity  is  often  on 
the  alert  to  discover  how  this  ape  found  its  way  to  the  rock  of  Gibraltar, 
and  by  what  means  it  has  managed  to  protect  and  support  itself  in  a 
locality  so  devoid  of  forest,  and  so  exposed  to  the  rush  of  commerce, 
and  the  roar  of  cannon.  It  is  an  ape  in  form  and  feature,  possessing  the 
same  powers  of  mimicry  so  notorious  throughout  the  whole  family  of 
the  monkey ;  nor  is  there  anything  observable  in  its  nature  to  warrant 
a  suspicion  that  it  would  deviate  from  the  habits  of  its  congeners,  were 
it  placed,  like  them,  in  the  unbounded  regions  of  freedom  and  repose. 
At  present  the  ape  of  Gibraltar  is  a  prisoner  at  large,  just  as  far  as  the 
rock  extends.  For  want  of  original  documents  concerning  its  ancestors, 
we  must  have  recourse  to  speculation,  in  order  to  obtain  a  faint  ray  of 
light  upon  the  history  of  an  animal  whose  habits,  in  one  or  two 
respects,  differ  widely  from  those  of  all  other  apes  in  the  known  world. 
Let  us  imagine,  then,  that,  in  times  long  gone  by,  the  present  rock  of 
Gibraltar  was  united  to  the  corresponding  mountain  called  Ape's  Hill, 
en  the  coast  of  Barbary ;  and  that,  by  some  tremendous  convulsion  of 
nature,  a  channel  had  been  made  between  them,  and  had  thus  allowed 
the  vast  Atlantic  Ocean  to  mix  its  waves  with  those  of  the  Mediterranean 
Sea.  If  apes  had  been  on  Gibraltar  when  the  sudden  shock  occurred, 
these  unlucky  mimickers  of  man  would  have  seen  their  late  intercourse 
with  Africa  for  ever  at  an  end.  A  rolling  ocean,  deep  and  dangerous, 
would  have  convinced  them  that  there  would  never  be  again  another 
highway  overland  from  Europe  into  Africa  at  the  Straits  of  Gibraltar. 
Now,  so  long  as  trees  were  allowed  to  grow  on  the  rock  of  Gibraltar, 
these  prisoner-apes  would  have  been  pretty  well  off.  But,  in  the  lapse 
of  time  and  change  of  circumstances,  icrcced  lay  "  necessity's  supreme 
command,"  for  want  of  trees  they  \fo\x\&\>e  ^MCyqsA.  \&  \j&&  \»  ^ 
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ground,  on  all  fours,  and  to  adopt  a  very  different  kind  of  life  from  that 
which  they  had  hitherto  pursued.  During  the  short  period  of  winter 
in  Gibraltar  the  weather  is  often  cold  and  raw,  and  it  must  have  cost 
many  years  of  painful  endurance  to  have  enabled  animals  so  susceptible 
of  cold  as  monkeys  are  to  preserve  existence  in  such  an  u-ngenial  situa- 
tion. Be  this  as  it  may,  there  still  exists  on  Gibraltar's  towering 
mountain  a  small  colony  of  apes,  which,  although  in  want  of  space  to 
range  in,  seems  never  to  have  passed  the  neutral  ground  between  the 
fortress  and  the  realms  of  Spain.  So  that,  up  to  the  present  time, 
history  has  no  documents  to  show  that  apes  have  ever  been  found  wild 
in  any  other  part  of  Europe.  It  is  difficult  to  conceive  how  these 
animals  can  procure  a  sufficient  supply  of  food  the  year  throughout,  or 
how  they  can  bear  the  chilling  blasts  of  winter.  One  would  suppose 
that  they  must  often  be  upon  very  short  commons,  and  often  in  want  of 
a  blanket.  But  "  God  tempers  the  wind  to  the  shorn  lamb." — In  Bar- 
bary,  where  these  animals  are  very  numerous,  they  are  said  to  assemble 
in  large  troops,  and  to  attack  those  going  to  market,  carrying  off  their 
provisions.  They  are  fierce  and  powerful,  active  in  their  movements, 
and  coarse  in  their  manners.  In  confinement,  and  under  strict  discipline, 
they  are  taught  to  perform  various  tricks.  When  standing  upright, 
they  measure  fully  three  feet. 

BABOONS 
Have  cheek  pouches  and  callosities,  and  very  short  tuberculous  tails, 
which  in  no  way  assist  in  their  movements.     They  walk  on  all  fours. 

The  Mandrill,  or  Eib-nosed  Baboon,163  inhabits  the  Gold  Coast 
and  other  parts  of  Western  Africa,  and  on  account  of  its  size,  strength, 
and  ferocity  is  held  in  great  terror  by  the  natives,  who  assert  that  it 
frequently  seizes  and  carries  off  women  into  the  recesses  of  the  forest. 
They  associate  in  large  numbers,  are  dreaded  by  the  fiercest  beasts  of 
prey,  and  plunder  villages  with  impunity.  Bingley  observes : — Never 
did  the  disposition  of  an  animal  answer  more  correctly  to  its  physiog- 
nomy that  that  of  the  mandrill.  None  of  the  various  means  which 
have  been  adopted  to  subdue  the  ferocity  of  other  beasts  have  succeeded 
with  this.  Endowed  likewise  with  a  muscular  power  and  strength  in- 
comparably beyond  those  of  man,  the  keepers  of  wild  animals  are  always 
in  dread  of  it.  Its  whole  appearance,  its  gestures,  and  its  cries  are 
horrid ;  in  short,  it  affords  to  us  a  striking  emblem  of  vice  in  its  greatest 
deformity.  They  are  fond  of  fermented  liquors,  and  particularly  of 
wine  and  spirits.  The  mandrill  is  common  in  menageries.  At  the  ex- 
tremity of  the  muzzle  there  is  a  broad  rim  passing  round  the  nostrils; 
the  face  is  deeply  furrowed,  and  of  a  rich  blue  colour,  with  a  line  of 
scarlet  in  the  furrows. 

The  Small  Mandrill,  or  Small  Ribbed-nosed  Baboon.163 — The 
engraving  is  from  one  given  by  Bewick,  taken  from  an  animal  in  the 
possession  of  a  gentleman  in  Newcastle.  It  is  described  by  Bewick  as 
a  native  of  the  coast  of  Guinea ;  as  being  lively,  playful,  and  full  of  mis- 
chievous frolics ;  walking  commonly  on  all  fours,  cot&\tnaJX$  V&iutf&Kro^ 
*ncj  leaping  with  astonishing  agility.     The  face  is  fo&,  oi  *  $&&>&&& 
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colour,  the  cheeks  marked  with  small  ribs,  bounded  with  thick  bushy 
hair  of  a  greenish  colour,  speckled  with  black ;  on  the  chin  there  is  a 
short  beard  of  an  orange  colour;  the  hair  on  the  body  dark  brown, 
mixed  with  shades  of  green  on  the  back  and  sides. 

The  Common  Baboon159  is  plentiful  in  Siam  and  the  hottest  parte 
of  Africa.  They  frequently  walk  on  all  fours,  but  when  standing  upright 
measure  about  four  feet.  The  shoulders  and  fore-arms  are  possessed  of 
immense  muscular  power,  but,  like  all  baboons,  the  hinder  parts  aw 
comparatively  slender,  and  the  combination  of  great  strength  and 
seeming  weakness,  the  short  tail  and  bare  posteriors,  present  a  grotesque 
and  hideous  appearance.  They  are  very  ferocious,  and  in  large  parties 
make  inroads  on  villages  during  the  absence  of  the  natives,  plundering 
them  of  everything  they  can  lay  hold  of — fruit,  corn,  or  provisions  of 
any  sort.  It  is  said  that  one  of  these  animals  can  easily  overpower  two 
or  three  unarmed  men.  They  are  common  in  menageries,  but  their 
gross  and  ferocious  habits  render  them  repulsive ;  they  seem  to  be  con- 
tinually fretting  with  rage,  and  require  to  be  closely  and  strongly  con- 
fined. The  strong  iron  .bars  of  the  cage  are  frequently  shaken  with 
such  force  and  fury  as  to  terrify  spectators.  Like  others  of  the  tribe, 
they  are  fond  of  spirits. 

MONKEYS 
Have  cheek-pouches  and  ca^osities,  and  long  tails,  some  bushy,  like 
that  of  the  squirrel,  and  which  afford  no  aid  in  leaping  from  one  point 
to  another ;  in  others  the  tail  is  prehensile  and  bare  at  the  point,  on  the 
under  side,  with  a  feeling  of  touch  equal  to  that  of  a  finger ;  and  in 
swinging  from  one  point  to  another,  or  descending,  this  frequently  forms 
their  sole  support,  and  is  described  as  a  fifth  hand. 

The  Mangabey159  is  described  by  Pennant  as  the  hare-lipped  monkey, 
and  from  the  form  of  its  body  and  general  appearance  is  placed  next  to 
the  baboons.  They  perambulate  the  forests  in  some  parts  of  Africa  in 
troops,  and  are  remarkable  for  their  cunning  in  plundering  plantations 
and  gardens.  The  damage  done  by  these  animals  is  very  great,  con- 
sisting not  only  in  what  they  carry  off,  but  in  the  havoc  they  commit 
by  pulling  up  what  does  not  please  them.  The  head  and  muzzle  are 
large ;  the  general  colour  sooty  black ;  the  upper  eyelids  white ;  alto- 
gether presenting  a  repulsive  appearance. 

The  Collared  White-eyelid  Mangabey.171 — Of  the  native  habits 
of  this  African  monkey  little  is  known.  In  captivity  it  is  familiar, 
gentle,  and  amusing.  They  arc  easily  taught  to  perform  various  tricks, 
and  are  more  to  be  trusted  than  the  generality  of  the  race.  The  crown 
is  chestnut-brown,  the  body  of  a  purple-brown  hue ;  the  chin,  throat, 
and  upper  eyelids  are  white,  with  a  white  collar  surrounding  the  back 
of  the  neck. 

The  Rhesus.159 — On  account  of  the  reverence  in  which  the  rhesus  is 

held  by  the  Hindoos,  their  numbers  have  increased  to  a  great  extent  in 

India.     Not  only  in  the  woods,  but  on  the  house-tops,  in  many  of  the 

towns  and  villages,  these  animals  literally  swarm.     They  enter  houses 

and  carry  off  provisions  of  att  soxte  •,  m&  sb?j  &Watk^  \»  ^ofc  %xi  end  to 
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these  depredations  is  resisted  by  the  Hindoos.  In  Johnson's  "  Indian 
Field  Sports  "  it  is  related  that  pious  and  wealthy  natives  devote  a  con- 
siderable portion  of  their  means  to  the  support  of  these  animals,  and  that 
in  one  town  upwards  of  a  hundred  gardens  are  set  apart  and  cultivated 
for  their  special  use.  In  another  district  it  is  considered  that  these 
monkeys  are  entitled  to  a  share  in  the  produce  of  the  soil,  and  when  the 
crops  are  gathered  a  tenth  part  is  piled  up  and  left  for  their  support. 
In  such  circumstances  they  become  bold,  and  display  both  cunning  and 
sagacity.  The  colour  of  the  upper  part  of  this  animal  is  dark  green,  the 
face  and  the  extremities  orange-red.  From  the  resemblance  of  the  tail  to 
that  of  a  pig,  the  rhesus  has  by  some  been  styled  the  pig-tailed  baboon. 

The  Wanderoo,  or  Lion-tailed  Monkev  l07  is  frequently  brought 
to  this  country  from  the  East  Indies,  and  is  said  to  be  used  by  the  In- 
dians in  their  ceremonies  and  shows,  performing  numerous  feats  to  the 
admiration  of  the  spectators.  In  Knox's  "History  of  Ceylon,"  it  is 
stated  that  they  are  abundant  in  the  woods,  are  as  large  as  English 
spaniel  dogs,  of  a  dark  grey  colour,  with  black  faces  and  great  white 
beards  round  from  ear  to  ear,  which  give  them  the  appearance  of  old 
men.  They  do  little  mischief,  keeping  in  the  woods,  eating  only  leaves 
and  buds  ;  but  when  caught  they  will  eat  anything.  Mr.  Bennett  de- 
scribes a  young  one  kept  in  the  Zoological  Society's  Museum  in  1830, 
as  being  extremely  active,  and  although  usually  good-tempered,  at  times 
very  troublesome.  When  a  party  entered  the  room  he  watched  a  favour- 
able opportunity  for  carrying  off  a  hat  or  whatever  else  he  might  hap- 
pen to  seize,  with  which  he  mounted  to  the  top  of  his  pole,  enjoying 
Lis  success.  He  was  very  strong,  and  had  his  teeth  been  fully  grown, 
would  in  all  probability  have  proved  a  dangerous  animal. 

Tiik  Green  Monkey,167  so  named  from  the  upper  parts  of  the  body 
and  the  tail  being  of  a  dark  green  colour,  with  a  shade  of  deep  yellow, 
the  uuder  parts  yellow,  the  neck  and  chest  white.  It  is  abundant  in  the 
Cape  de  Verd  Islands  and  Senegal,  and  as  it  bears  our  climate  better 
than  most  other  monkeys,  is  common  in  menageries.  In  confinement, 
when  young,  it  is  gentle  and  playful,  but  when  lull  grown  becomes  fierce 
and  irascible. 

The  Toque,  or  Radiated  Macaque,103  is  distributed  throughout 
India,  and  is  common  in  our  menageries.  They  not  only  inhabit  the 
forests,  but  from  being  protected  by  the  Hindoos,  who  keep  them  in 
their  temples,  they  visit  the  towns  and  commit  all  sorts  of  depredations. 
In  confinement  they  are  intelligent,  but  when  annoyed  display  great 
ferocity. 

The  Pinche,  or  Red-tailed  Monkey.107 — This  pretty  species,  little 
more  in  size  than  a  squirrel,  is  a  native  of  Guiana.  The  face  is  black  ; 
the  hair  on  the  head  white  and  long,  spreading  over  the  shoulders  like 
a  mantle ;  the  upper  half  of  the  tail  is  of  a  deep  orange  red,  the  re- 
mainder black.  It  is  lively  and  active  in  its  habits ;  its  cry  somewhat 
resembles  the  whistle  of  a  bird  ;  and  when  running  about,  with  its  tail 
over  its  back,  has  the  appearance  of  a  lion  in  miniature. 

The  Yarke,1(W  also  known  as  the  Fox-taiieA  M.oi&e^\&  ^«eL\xssak 
of  singular  appearance.    In  size  it  is  a  little,  lax  get  tiYiaxi  a.  «&  \  NJ&kHasfc 
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is  surrounded  by  white  downy  hair,  a  bare  space  being  left  under  the 
chin,  as  if  closely  shaven,  altogether  presenting  a  close  resemblance  to  a 
wig ;  the  tail  is  equal  to  the  body  in  length,  and  very  thick  and  bushy. 
The  Yark6  is  a  native  of  French  Guiana,  living  in  small  troops  in  the 
forests,  and  feeding  on  fruit,  grain  and  bees.  Only  a  single  young  one 
is  produced  at  a  birth,  which  the  female  carries  on  her  back. 

The  Douc,  or  Cochin-China  Monkey.169 — Few  specimens  of  this 
species  have  reached  Europe,  and  but  little  is  known  regarding  it 
The  Douc  is  a  native  of  Cochin  China  and  Madagascar.  It  is  beauti- 
fully marked,  and,  when  standing  in  an  upright  posture,  measures  from 
three  to  four  feet. 

The  Silky  Tamarin159  is  a  native  of  Guiana,  and  is  often  brought 
to  Europe,  but  as  it  suffers  much  from  cold  or  damp,  great  care  is  re- 
quired in  its  preservation.  The  fur  is  very  fine,  long,  and  of  a  clear 
golden  yellow,  the  hair  surrounding  the  head  forms  a  rough  mane, 
somewhat  resembling  that  of  the  lion,  and  from  this  it  is  known  as  the 
lion  monkey.  In  confinement  it  is  gentle  and  retiring  in  its  habits,  and 
displays  none  of  the  prying  curiosity  so  generally  exhibited  by  monkeys. 

The  Mona,  or  Varied  Monkey,169  is  supposed  to  be  a  native  of 
"Western  Africa,  but  very  little  is  known  regarding  its  natural  habits. 
It  is  frequently  to  be  seen  in  collections,  where  it  is  found  to  be  better 
fitted  to  endure  the  changes  of  a  European  climate  than  most  of  its 
congeners.  By  some  it  is  said  to  be  savage  and  irritable  in  confinement; 
while  Cuvier  asserts  that  it  is  remarkable  for  the  mildness  of  its  dispo- 
sition, the  delicacy  of  its  understanding,  the  sagacity  of  its  countenance, 
the  elegance  of  its  form,  and  the  grace  of  its  movements. 

The  Malbrouck171  inhabits  Bengal,  and  is  described  by  Cuvier  as 
truly  arboreal  in  its  habits.  It  walks  with  difficulty  on  the  ground,  but 
in  confinement  exhibits  extraordinary  activity  in  darting  from  one  side 
of  the  cage  to  the  other.  In  disposition  it  is  remarkably  wary,  when 
irritated  watching  a  favourable  moment  for  a  spring  from  behind,  and 
frequently  inflicting  wounds  with  teeth  and  nails.  In  an  instant  an 
enormous  bound  places  it  beyond  reach,  where  it  seems  by  angry  ges- 
tures to  revel  in  the  injury  it  has  inflicted,  watching  for  a  favourable 
opportunity  to  renew  the  attack.  Above,  the  body  is  olive  brown, 
whitish  below  ;  the  cheeks,  chin,  and  a  band  above  the  eyes,  white. 

The  Bonnet  Monkey,103  so  named  from  the  hair  on  the  top  of  the 
head  being  parted  and  lying  over  on  each  side,  somewhat  resembling  a 
Chinese  cap,  is  a  native  of  the  Indian  Islands.  They  are  said  to  be 
very  destructive  to  the  corn  fields  and  sugar  plantations.  When  engaged 
in  plunder  a  sentinel  is  placed  in  some  commanding  position,  while  the 
others  collect  the  sugar-canes  in  the  right  arm,  and  make  off  with  them 
on  three  legs.  They  are  sometimes  captured  by  placing  cocoa-nuts,  with 
small  holes  in  them,  near  their  haunts  ;  into  these,  with  difficulty,  a  paw 
is  thrust  to  get  at  the  kernel,  and  before  being  able  to  disengage  them- 
selves they  are  pounced  on  and  secured.  They  are  very  bold  and  active, 
and  leap  with  ease  from  tree  to  tree. 

The  Common  Marmozet,  Striated  Mo^k&y,  or  Ouistite,169  com- 
mon  in   many  parts  of  Sout\\  iimena,  \a  <n\a  «!  "&\r>  ^kM&k&i  *&i 
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smallest  of  the  tribe.  On  the  sides  of  the  head  are  large  frill-like 
rafts  of  white  hairs,  generally  tipped  with  black ;  the  head  and  body 
together  are  scarcely  twelve  inches  in  length,  marked  with  bars  of  grey 
and  brown  ;  tail  long,  and  finely  marked  by  transverse  bars  of  dusky 
black  and  white.  They  feed  on  fruits,  vegetables,  and  insects,  and  have 
reared  their  young  in  confinement.  The  chief  care  of  the  young  seems 
bo  devolve  on  the  male.  "When  undisturbed,  they  are  lively  and  active, 
but  very  shy,  and  not  easily  reconciled  to  strangers. 

The  Coati,  or  Spider  Monkey,107  is  said  by  some  writers  to  be 
very  active  and  lively  in  its  habits,  while  Cuvier's  opinion  is,  that 
although  apparently  possessing  all  the  exterior  necessaries  for  great 
activity,  it  is  nevertheless  one  of  the  most  sluggish.  This  apparent 
difference  of  opinion  may  perhaps  be  accounted  for  from  the  movements 
of  the  animal  being  effected  chiefly  by  means  of  its  fore-arms  and  tail, 
and  the  consequent  necessity  of,  as  it  were,  dragging  itself  from  one 
point  to  another.  They  are  found  in  large  numbers  in  South  America, 
and  it  is  said  that  when  engaged  on  expeditions  of  plunder,  they  place 
sentinels  on  adjacent  outposts,  and  that  when  they  want  to  pass  from 
top  to  top  of  lofty  trees,  too  distant  for  a  leap,  they  form  a  chain,  by 
hanging  down  linked  to  each  other  by  their  tails,  and  then  swing  in 
ihis  manner  till  the  lowest  catches  hold  of  a  bough,  and  then  draws  the 
■est  up.  It  has  been  said,  too,  that  when  about  to  cross  a  river  where 
he  banks  are  very  steep,  they  adopt  the  same  expedient.  They  are 
aischievous,  but  harmless,  to  those  passing  through  their  haunts,  and 
re  not  easily  alarmed,  unless  at  the  report  of  a  gun,  when  they  imme- 
liately  scamper  off.  The  prehensile  tail,  which  is  upwards  of  two  feet 
n  length — nearly  a  foot  longer  than  the  body  of  the  animal — is  termi- 
,ted  on  the  inner  side  with  a  fine  skin,  seemingly  endued,  like  the 
lands,  with  the  sense  of  touch,  and  is  applied  with  the  most  minute 
.ccuracy  in  all  their  movements.  The  fore  extremities  want  the  thumb, 
ind  from  this  the  name  of  four-fingered  monkey  is  frequently  given  to 
he  coati. 

The  Saimirt,  or  Squirrel  Moneey.169— This  active  and  pretty 
ittle  animal  is  about  ten  inches  in  length,  exclusive  of  the  tail,  which 
neasures  fourteen  inches  ;  when  sitting,  the  height  of  the  back  is  little 
>ver  six  inches.  The  round  head  and  black  muzzle  present  a  singular  but 
leasing  appearance.  It  is  a  native  of  Cayenne,  Brazil,  and  other  parts  of 
South  America,  and  is  frequently  kept  by  the  natives  in  a  tamed  state.  An 
>ld  traveller  states  that  he  has  seen  them  daily  passing  along  the  sides 
)f  a  river,  skipping  from  tree  to  tree,  regularly  following  each  other 
ike  a  little  army,  with  their  young  ones  on  their  backs,  not  unlike  small 
Knapsacks.  When  travelling,  the  foremost  walks  to  the  extremity  of  a 
Dough,  then  bounds  to  one  on  another  tree,  often  at  a  surprising  dis- 
tance, and  with  such  wonderful  activity  and  precision,  that  it  never 
>nce  misses  its  aim.  The  remainder,  one  by  one,  the  females  with  the 
ittle  ones  on  their  backs,  follow  their  leader,  and  perform  the  same 
eap  with  the  greatest  apparent  facility  and  safety. 

The  Mico,  or  Fair  Monkey,109 — the  last  on  our  list,  and  one  of  the 
nost  beautiful  of  the  whole,—  is  a  native  oi  South  kmensa.,  wA\&  W 
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quently  met  with  on  the  banks  of  the  Amazon.  The  head  is  small  and 
round  ;  the  face  and  ears  of  a  bright  vermilion  colour ;  the  body  covered 
■with  long  hair  of  a  clear  silvery  whiteness;  the  tail  long,  of  a  deep,  glis- 
tening chestnut  colour — all  combining  to  render  the  animal  one  of  uncom- 
mon beauty.  But,  as  the  following  anecdote,  communicated  by  Sir  John 
Trevelyan  to  Mr.  Bewick,  will  show,  our  handsome  friend,  like  some 
others,  whom  Lord  Monboddo  considered  as  only  an  improved  breed  of 
the  monkey  race,  sometimes  proves 

A  Treacherous  Husband. — Pug  was  a  gentleman  of  excellent  humour, 
and  adored  by  the  crew ;  and  to  make  him  perfectly  happy,  as  they 
imagined,  they  procured  him  a  wife.  For  some  weeks  he  was  a  de- 
voted husband,  and  showed  her  every  attention  and  respect.  He  then 
grew  cool,  and  became  jealous  of  any  kind  of  civility  shown  her  by 
the  master  of  the  vessel,  and  began  to  use  her  with  much  cruelty. 
His  treatment  made  her  wretched  and  dull ;  and  she  bore  the  spleen  of 
her  husband  with  that  fortitude  which  is  so  characteristic  of  the  female 
sex  of  the  human  species.  And  Pug,  like  the  lords  of  the  creation, 
was  up  to  deceit,  and  practised  pretended  kindness  to  his  spouse  to 
effect  a  diabolical  scheme,  which  he  seemed  to  premeditate.  One  morn- 
ing, when  the  sea  ran  very  high,  he  seduced  her  aloft,  and  drew  her 
attention  to  an  object  at  some  distance  from  the  yard-arm  ;  her  atten- 
tion being  fixed,  he  all  of  a  sudden  applied  his  paw  to  her  rear,  and 
canted  her  into  the  sea,  where  she  fell  a  victim  to  his  cruelty.  This 
seemed  to  afford  him  high  gratification,  for  he  descended  in  great 
spirits. 

Attachment  of  Monkeys. — Among  the  various  animals  which  I  hare 
amused  myself  by  keeping,  says  the  author  of  "Notes  of  a  Naturalist," 
I  had  at  one  time  two  monkeys — one  Asiatic  and  the  other  African. 
Their  affection  for  each  other  was  unbounded,  and  they  were  constantly 
hugging  and  embracing  each  other.  They  were  extremely  fond  of  wine, 
and  the  sight  of  a  wine-glass  drove  them  frantic  with  delight.  A  stupid 
servant  gave  one  of  them  a  whole  glass  of  brandy,  which  completely  in- 
toxicated it,  and  brought  on  apoplexy,  of  which  it  died.  During  its 
illness  the  attentions  of  its  companion  were  most  affecting.  As  if 
knowing  the  seat  of  pain,  it  sat  holding  the  forehead  with  its  hand,  and 
attempting  to  induce  it  to  eat ;  and  when  at  length  it  died,  it  held  the 
body  so  powerfully  that  it  required  force  to  part  it.  It  never  recovered 
itself,  but  fairly  pined  away. 

Dumb  Eloquence. — I  remember,  says  the  Eev.  Dr.  Jones,  a  touching 
incident  which  happened  at  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  when  I  was  there. 
A  party  had  gone  out  to  shoot  baboons.  The  gentleman  who  related 
the  anecdote  wounded  one  rather  severely.  Great  was  his  surprise  on 
seeing  the  animal  thus  wounded  leave  the  rest  of  the  troop,  approach 
him,  and  lie  down  at  his  feet.  Looking  him  full  in  the  face,  the  fainting, 
dying  creature  pointed  at  his  bleeding  side,  as  much  as  to  say,  "  This  is 
your  work,  and  how  have  I  deserved  it  1"  No  language  could  surpass 
this  m  truth  of  appeal,  or  the  moral  lesson  which  it  taught. 

JI/uterd:U  AJ/ni'nm  and  $<uj(ic'd}j. — 'Y\\& s^.Yv&vYuVi svawwLvmiI gentleman, 
who  nus  some  time  in  India,  cavv^Vvt  vk^ovvvv^mw^e^  ^^\^\^\»^\& 
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his  tent,  where  every  care  was  taken  of  it;  but  the  mother  was  so 
greatly  distressed  at  its  loss  that  she  never  ceased  uttering  the  most 
piteous  cries,  night  or  day,  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the  tent.  The 
doctor  at  length,  tired  out  with  the  incessant  howling,  desired  the  ser- 
vant to  restore  the  young  one  to  its  mother,  which  he  did,  when  the 
poor  animal  cheerfully  retired,  and  sped  its  way  to  the  community  to 
which  it  had  belonged.  Here,  however,  she  found  she  could  not  be  re- 
ceived. She  had  lost  caste,  and,  like  the  hunted  deer,  was  beaten  and 
rejected  by  the  flock.  A  few  days  after  the  gentleman  was  greatly  sur- 
prised to  see  the  monkey  return  to  his  tent,  bringing  the  young  one 
along  with  it.  She  entered  the  tent  of  her  own  accord,  apparently  very 
much  exhausted ;  and  having  deposited  the  young  one,  retired  a  few 
yards  from  the  tent,  and  laid  herself  down  and  died.  On  examining 
the  carcase  of  the  poor  animal,  it  was  found  in  a  most  emaciated  state 
— starved,  wounded,  and  scratched  all  over;  so  that  there  can  be  no 
doubt  it  had  been  dreadfully  maltreated  by  its  comrades,  and,  finding 
no  safety  for  itself  or  its  offspring,  returned  its  little  one  into  the  hands 
of  those  who  were  the  cause  of  its  misfortunes. 

Monkeys  as  Food. — Among  the  Amazon  Indians  a  species  of  the 
monkey  tribe  is  regarded  as  good  food.  They  feed  on  fruits,  pot-herbs, 
and  some  kinds  of  insects.  The  flesh  is  said  to  resemble  mutton ;  and 
one  of  them  is  a  meal  sufficient  for  six  persons.  They  are  the  most 
common  game,  and  the  most  agreeable  to  the  taste  of  the  Amazon 
Indians,  who  roast  one  part  and  boil  the  other.  Wo  lived  upon  them, 
says  a  French  writer,  all  the  time  we  remained  in  the  Brazils,  because 
we  could  procure  no  other  food,  and  the  hunters  supplied  us  daily  with 
as  many  as  we  could  eat.  I  went  to  see  this  species  of  hunting,  and 
was  surprised  at  the  sagacity  of  these  animals,  not  only  in  distinguishing 
those  that  make  war  upon  them,  but  also  in  defending  themselves,  and 
providing  for  their  safety  when  attacked.  When  we  approached  they 
all  assembled  in  a  body,  uttered  loud  and  frightful  cries,  and  threw  at 
us  dried  branches,  which  they  broke  off  from  the  trees.  I  likewise  re- 
marked that  they  never  abandon  one  another,  that  they  leap  from  tree 
to  tree  with  incredible  agility,  and  fling  themselves  headlong  from 
branch  to  branch  without  ever  falling  to  the  ground,  because  before 
reaching  the  earth  they  always  catch  hold  of  a  branch  either  with  their 
hands  or  tail ;  so  that,  if  not  shot  dead  at  once,  they  cannot  be  seized, 
for  even  when  mortally  wounded  they  remain  fixed  to  the  trees,  where 
they  often  die,  and  remain  suspended.  Fifteen  or  sixteen  of  them  are 
thus  frequently  shot  before  three  or  four  can  be  procured.  What  is 
singular,  as  soon  as  one  is  wounded,  the  rest  collect  about  him  and  put 
their  fingers  into  the  wound,  as  if  they  meant  to  sound  it ;  and  when  it 
discharges  much  blood,  some  of  them  keep  the  wound  shut,  while  others 
make  a  mash  of  leaves  and  dexterously  close  the  aperture.  This  ope- 
ration I  have  often  observed  with  much  wonder.  After  I  shot  one,  says 
Dampier,  and  broke  a  leg  or  an  arm,  I  have  often  pitied  the  poor 
creature  to  see  it  look  at  and  handle  the  wounded  limb,  and  turn  it 
about  from  side  to  side.  When  the  savages  shoot  at  them  with  arrows 
they  extract  the  arrow  out  ot  their  bodies  witAi  \,\\*Vc  ^^^  VosMta^Xitafc 
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human  creatures.    When  these  creatures  are  embarrassed  they  assist 
each  other  in  passing  a  brook,  or  getting  from  one  tree  to  another. 

A  Deer  Hunt. — Some  years  since,  two  Italian  musicians,  who  travelled 
with  four  dancing  dogs,  and  a  kind  of  hound,  on  which  a  monkey  was 
seated,  went  to  Stowe  House,  and  after  exhibiting  to  the  servants,  took 
their  departure  through  the  stable-yard.    A  herd  of  deer  had  congre- 
gated on  the  outside  of  the  archway  during  their  performance,  which 
the  hound  no  sooner  perceived  than  he  set  off  in  pursuit,  in  spite  of  all 
control,  with  the  monkey  mounted  on  his  back,  equipped  in  a  red  jacket 
and  cap,  and  a  frill  collar ;  the  other  dogs,  also  in  full  dress  for  dancing, 
joined  in  the  chase,  presenting  such  a  scene  as  was  never  witnessed 
before  in  Stowe  Park.  The  monkey,  which  chattered  and  screamed  with 
affright,  at  a  sudden  turn  to  the  right  fell  off;  but  here  his  case  was 
worse  than  before,  as  he  was  chained  to  the  collar  of  the  dog,  which  kept 
on  his  merciless  pace,  dragging  the  monkey  behind  him — the  monkey 
tumbling  and  rolling  over  and  over  all  the  time,  and  the  other  dogs  in 
full  mouth.     At  length  the  hound  was  secured  by  one  of  the  grooms, 
but  not  until  the  whole  of  the  monkey's  dress  was  destroyed.     Neither 
persuasion  nor  force  could  induce  that  monkey  to  mount  again,  lie 
having,  doubtless,  had  enough  of  deer-hunting. 

An  Extemporary  Suspension  Bridge. — In  Captain  Reid's  "  Adventures 
m  Southern  Mexico,"  the  advance  of  an  army  of  monkeys  is  thus  de- 
scribed : — "  They  are  coming  towards  the  bridge ;  they  will  most  likely 
cross  by  the  rocks  yonder,"  observed  Raoul. 

"  How — swim  it  ¥'  I  asked.     "  It  is  a  torrent  there." 

"  Oh,  no !"  answered  the  Frenchman ;  "  monkeys  would  rather  go 
into  fire  than  water.   If  they  cannot  leap  the  stream,  they  will  bridge  it." 

"  Bridge  it  1  and  how  ?" 

"  Stop  a  moment,  captain ;  you  shall  see." 

The  half-human  voices  now  sounded  nearer,  and  we  could  perceive 
that  the  animals  were  approaching  the  spot  where  we  lay.  Presently 
they  appeared  upon  the  opposite  bank,  headed  by  an  old  grey  chieftain, 
and  officered  like  so  many  soldiers.  They  were,  as  Raoul  stated,  of  tb 
comadreja  or  ring-tailed  tribe.  One— an  aide-de-camp,  or  chief  pioneer, 
perhaps — ran  out  upon  a  projecting  rock,  and,  after  looking  across  the 
stream,  as  if  calculating  the  distance,  scampered  back,  and  appeared  to 
communicate  with  the  leader.  This  produced  a  movement  in  the  troop. 
Commands  were  issued,  and  fatigue  parties  were  detailed,  and  inarched 
to  the  front.  Meanwhile,  several  of  the  comadrejas — engineers,  no 
doubt — ran  along  the  bank,  examining  the  trees  on  both  sides.  At 
length  they  all  collected  around  a  tall  cotton-wood,  that  grew  over  the 
narrowest  part  of  the  stream,  and  twenty  or  thirty  of  them  scampered 
up  its  trunk.  On  reaching  a  high  point,  the  foremost,  a  strong  fellow, 
ran  out  upon  a  limb,  and  taking  several  turns  of  his  tail  around  it, 
slipped  off,  and  hung  head  downwards.  The  next  on  the  limb,  also  a 
stout  one,  climbed  down  the  body  of  the  first,  and,  whipping  his  tail 
tightly  around  the  neck  and  fore-arm  of  the  latter,  dropped  off  in  his 
turn,  and  hung  head  down.  The  third  repeated  this  manoeuvre  upon 
the  second,  and  the  fourth  upon  the  ftiiid,  ocA  &o  Q\i>\>ce&\!L\»\\a  last  one 
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upon  the  string  rested  his  fore-paws  upon  the  ground.   The  living  chain 
nowr  commenced  swinging  backwards  and  forwards,  like  the  pendulum 
of  a  clock.     The  motion  was  slight  at  first,  but  gradually  increased,  the 
Wermost  monkey  striking  his  hands  violently  on  the  earth  as  he  passed 
the  tangent  of  the  oscillating  curve.     Several  others  upon  the  limbs 
above  aided  the  movement.    This  continued  until  the  monkey  at  the 
e&d  of  the  chain  was  thrown  among  the  branches  of  a  tree  on  the  oppo- 
fJte  bank.     Here,  after  two  or  three  vibrations,  he  clutched  a  limb,  and 
"dd  fast.   This  movement  was  executed  adroitly,  just  at  the  culminating 
P°int  of  the  oscillation,  in  order  to  save  the  intermediate  links  from  the 
*l0lence  of  a  too  sudden  jerk !     The  chain  was  now  fast  at  both  ends, 
^ning  a  complete  suspension-bridge,  over  which  the  whole  troop,  to 
~**g  number  of  four  or  five  hundred,  passed  with  the  rapidity  of  thought. 
^  was  one  of  the  most  comical  sights  I  ever  beheld,  to  witness  the 
?a^ical  expression  of  countenances  along  that  living  chain!     The 
^  ?°P  was  now  on  the  other  side,  but  how  were  the  animals  forming  the 
f^dge  to  get  themselves  over?    This  was  the  question  that  suggested 
^Self.     Manifestly,  by  number  one  letting  go  his  tail.     But  then  the 
foitU  cFappui  on  the  other  side  was  much  lower  down,  and  number  one, 
Mth  half-a-dozen  of  his  neighbours,  would  be  dashed  against  the  oppo- 
site bank,  or  soused  into  the  water.    Here,  then,  was  a  problem,  and  we 
Waited  with  some  curiosity  for  its  solution.     It  was  soon  solved.     A 
donkey  was  now  seen  attaching  its  tail  to  the  lowest  on  the  bridge, 
toother  girded  him  in  a  similar  manner,  and  another,  and  so  on,  until  a 
dozen  more  were  added  to  the  string.     These  last  were  all  powerful 
fellows ;  and,  running  up  to  a  high  limb,  they  lifted  the  bridge  into  a 
position  almost  horizontal.     Then  a  scream  from  the  last  monkey  of  the 
new  formation  warned  the  tail-end  that  all  was  ready ;  and  the  next 
moment  the  whole  chain  was  swung  over,  and  landed  safely  on  the  oppo- 
site bank.    The  lowermost  links  now  dropped  off  like  a  melting  candle, 
>rvhile  the  higher  ones  leaped  to  the  branches,  and  came  down  by  the 
trunk.     The  whole  troop  then  scampered  off  into  the  chapparal,  and 
disappeared. 

Number  Four. — On  board  an  American  war  vessel  each  hand  had  a 
number  assigned  to  him,  and  when  piped  for  grog  came  in  numerical 
order.  A  favourite  monkey  ranked  as  number  four,  but  in  following  in 
Indian  file  the  sailors  frequently  shoved  him  out  of  the  ranks,  and  the 
sutler  would  call  number  three  and  then  number  five.  After  all  had 
drunk  their  liquor,  some  four  or  five  hundred,  and  had  departed,  he 
would  sing  out  the  missing  number  four,  when  down  came  the  monkey 
from  the  rigging,  the  moment  his  number  was  called,  to  get  his  share 
of  the  grog,  which  he  would  drink  out  of  a  tin  cup,  take  a  piece  of 
tobacco  from  any  one  offering  it,  put  it  in  his  mouth  and  ascend  the 
shrouds.  A  singular  circumstance  once  occurred  which  strongly  marked 
all  the  characteristics  of  human  sagacity  and  passion.  The  boys,  as  it 
was  the  custom,  were  "  piped  for  mischief/'  for  play  and  skylarking, 
and  while  amusing  themselves,  some  twenty  lads  in  a  ring,  the  monkey 
sprang  from  the  rattling  in  the  midst  of  them.  He  passed  round  the 
ring,  looking  intently  in  the  face  of  every  \>oy%,  &t\eTt<^tatas^&. 
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full  before  one,  and  springing  at  him,  bit  him  severely  in  each  cheek, 
his  fine  teeth  passing  through  the  flesh,  bringing  with  it  a  stream  of 
blood,  and  then  ran  up  the  shrouds.  On  the  boy  being  questioned  as 
to  what  he  had  done  to  the  monkey,  after  some  hesitation,  he  admitted 
that  a  few  weeks  before,  while  swabbing  the  decks,  he  had  thrown  a 
pail  of  water  over  the  monkey,  who,  it  seems,  postponed  his  revenge 
until  he  could  recognise  the  boy  distinctly  among  all  his  messmates. 

A  Monkey's  Revenge. — The  following  occurs  in  Couch's  "  Illustrations 
of  Instinct :" — A  monkey,  tied  to  a  stake,  was  robbed  by  the  Johnny 
crows  (in  the  West  Indies)  of  his  food,  and  he  conceived  the  following 
plan  of  punishing  the  thieves : — He  feigned  death,  and  lay  perfectly 
motionless  on  the  ground  near  to  his  stake.  The  birds  approached  by 
degrees,  and  got  near  enough  to  steal  his  food,  which  he  allowed  them 
to  do.  This  he  repeated  several  times,  till  they  became  so  bold  as  to 
come  within  the  reach  of  his  claws.  He  calculated  his  distance  and  laid 
hold  of  one  of  them.  Deatli  was  not  his  plan  of  punishment.  He  was 
more  refined  in  his  cruelty ;  he  plucked  every  feather  out  of  the  biri, 
and  then  let  him  go  and  show  himself  to  his  companions.  IJe  made  ft 
man  of  him,  according  to  the  ancient  definition  of  a  "  biped  withoift 
feathers." 

An  Accomplished  Horse- tamer. — A  nobleman  was  possessed  of  a  Am 
horse,  which  was  so  unmanageable  that  no  one  could  ride  him.  "I 
know  not  what  your  lordship  can  do  with  him,"  said  one,  "  but  to  set 
the  monkey  upon  his  back."  So  they  put  a  pad  to  the  horse,  and  set 
the  monkey  upon  it  with  a  switch  in  his  hand,  which  he  used  upon  the 
horse,  and  set  him  into  a  furious  kicking  and  galloping ;  but  Pug  kept 
his  seat,  and  exercised  his  switch.  The  horse  lay  down  upon  the 
ground ;  but  when  he  threw  himself  on  one  side,  the  monkey  was  up 
on  the  other  :  he  ran  into  a  wood  with  him,  to  brush  him  off,  but  if  a 
tree  or  bush  occurred  on  one  side,  the  monkey  slipped  to  the  other  side, 
till  at  last  the  horse  was  so  sickened  and  fatigued  and  broken-spirited, 
that  he  ran  home  to  the  stable  for  protection.  When  the  monkey  was 
removed,  a  boy  mounted  the  horse,  managed  him  with  ease,  and  he 
never  after  gave  any  trouble. 

Noisy  Monkeys. — Mr.  Waterton  describes  the  howling  of  the  mon- 
keys of  Guiana,  from  eleven  o'clock  to  daybreak,  as  truly  terrific.  The 
red  monkey  of  Demerara  is  noted  for  these  discordant  sounds. 

An  Ingenious  Stratagem,  and  what  it  led  to.  — It  is  related  in  "  Wood's 
Illustrated  Natural  History,"  that  one  ready-witted  Englishman  suc- 
ceeded in  keeping  the  monkeys  away  from  his  plantation  for  more  than 
two  years,  and  that  without  using  any  violence,  or  offending  the  pre- 
judices of  the  natives.  He  had  planted  a  patch  of  sugar  cane,  and  had 
seen  his  growing  crops  eaten  by  elephants,  swine,  deer,  monkeys,  and 
other  animals,  without  being  able  to  guard  the  ground  from  the  robbers. 
The  heavier  animals  he  excluded  by  means  of  a  deep  trench  surround- 
ing the  cane-patch,  and  a  strong  palisading  of  bamboos  just  within  the 
ditch.  But  the  monkeys  cared  nothing  for  moat  or  wall,  and  carried 
off  whole  canes  in  their  hands,  eating  t\\em  complacently  as  they  pro- 
ceeded  to  the  shelter  of  the  trees.    Tot  ^\oT\^\I\m^^\^^^\»^^\k^^ 
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continued,  and  the  planter  was  doomed  to  see  the  ripening  caues  de- 
voured in  his  very  presence,  and  the  chewed  fragments  spit  in  his  face 
by  the  robbers.  This  last  insult  proved  too  great  a  strain  for  his  pa- 
tience to  endure,  and,  after  some  thought,  he  hit  upon  a  stratagem  which 
answered  even  beyond  his  expectation.  He  chased  a  flock  of  the  mon- 
keys into  a  tree,  which  he  then  felled,  and  by  the  help  of  his  assistants 
captured  a  number  of  the  young,  which  he  conveyed  home.  He  then 
mixed  some  treacle  with  as  much  tartar-emetic  as  could  be  spared  from 
the  store,  and  after  painting  all  the  young  monkeys  with  this  treacher- 
ous mixture,  set  them  free.  Their  anxious  parents  had  been  watching 
for  their  offspring,  and  carried  them  away  out  of  danger.  The  liberated 
captives  were  then  surrounded  by  the  whole  troop,  who  commenced 
licking  the  treacle  from  their  fur.  Before  very  long,  the  expected  effects 
made  their  appearance.  The  result  of  the  affair  was,  that  the  monkeys 
were  so  terrified  at  the  internal  anguish  which  their  depredations  had 
caused  them  to  suffer,  that  they  lied  the  place,  and  not  a  monkey  was 
seen  in  that  locality  until  long  afterwards. 

The  Monkey  and  the  Cobra  da  Capella. — The  following  singular  account 
of  a  combat  is  given  on  the  authority  of  a  correspondent  of  the  "  Medical 
Times :" — The  monkey  inhabited  a  large  banyan  tree,  at  Patna,  and  was 
preparing  to  ascend  it,  when  he  perceived,  near  the  root,  a  large  cobra. 
On  every  attempt  to  approach  the  trunk,  the  snake  reared  its  crest  to 
attack  him  ;  and,  as  the  monkey  moved  to  the  other  side,  the  snake  in 
like  manner  shifted  his  ground,  so  as  always  to  intercept  his  advance  to 
the  tree.     The  monkey  on  this  quickened  its  movements,  danced  from 
side  to  side ;  and  occasionally  rushing  directly  at  the  snake,  as  if  about 
to  seize  it,  kept  it  in  a  continual  state  of  action  and  alarm  for  nearly 
two  hours.     At  length  the  cobra,  apparently  tired  out,  lay  stretched  on 
the  ground.     The  monkey  now  walked  leisurely  before  it,  watching  its 
motions  all  the  while  with  the  utmost  vigilance,  and  gradually  lessening 
the  distance  between  them,  till  he  had  arrived  within  reach  by  a  single 
bound,  when,  springing  on  his  enemy,  before  he  had  time  to  rear  his 
head,  he  grasped  him  firmly  by  the  neck.     The  snake  instantly  enve- 
loped him  in  its  folds ;   but  the  monkey  retaining  his  hold,  seized  a 
brickbat  (part  of  the  ruins  of  an  old  pagoda  at  the  foot  of  the  tree),  and 
coolly  set  himself  to  work  to  rub  against  it  the  head  of  the  snake.    This 
operation  was  continued  with  the  most  determined  perseverance,  till  he 
had  utterly  destroyed  all  vestige  of  the  head,  reducing  it  to  a  confused 
mass,  when,  disengaging  himself  from  the  now  inert  folds,  he  sprang  up 
to  his  wonted  roost  in  the  tree.     After  this,  it  can  scarcely  be  ques- 
tioned that  the  monkey  was  not  perfectly  aware  of  the  dangerous  char- 
acter of  the  snake,  and  also  knew  well  the  seat  of  the  formidable  power 
which  his  enemy  possessed,  and  could,  in  an  instant,  put  forth  for  his 
destruction.     It  also  appears  to  prove  that  the  larger  animals,  unlike 
the  smaller  ones,  and  small  birds,  are  incapable  of  being  acted  upon  by 
the  power  of  fascination.     In  further  illustration  of  the  hatred  which 
monkeys  evince  towards  snakes,  another  traveller  relates,  that  on  the 
banks  of  the  Nerbudda  is  a  prodigious  banyan  toes,  \*\\\^\%\^s&^&> 
by  &  colony  of  monkeys,  who  are  much  annoy &&  W\tfmvv^  «&s&s&  Ssa. 
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their  neighbours ;  and  being  perfectly  aware,  not  only  of  the  danger  to 
be  apprehended,  but  of  the  very  place  where  it  lies,  they  patiently  watch 
the  snakes  till  they  perceive  thein  asleep ;  then  creeping  towards  them, 
they  seize  them  fast  by  the  neck,  haul  them  to  the  nearest  flat  stone, 
and  then  begin  to  grind  down  the  dreaded  head  by  dint  of  violent  fric- 
tion, now  and  then  stopping  to  breathe,  and  to  have  a  proper  and  scien- 
tific grin  at  their  operations.  They  then  fling  the  writhing  body  to  the 
young  pugs  for  a  plaything,  who  scold  and  chatter  as  they  send  the  dis- 
membered reptile  from  one  to  the  other. 

A  Dangerous  Favourite,  —  The  Grand-Duke  Constantino  had  a 
favourite  monkey,  which  was  the  companion  of  his  idle  hours.  One  day  " 
while  Constantine  was  writing  in  his  own  apartment,  the  monkey  was 
as  usual  capering  about,  playing  all  sorts  of  tricks,  and  meddling  with 
everything.  At  length  he  fixed  his  eyes  on  a  loaded  gun,  and  snatch- 
ing it  up  unperccived,  he  deliberately  took  aim  at  his  master,  and  was 
on  the  point  of  pulling  the  trigger.  At  this  moment  the  Grand-Duke 
happened  to  raise  his  eyes  from  his  desk,  and,  though  almost  petrified 
with  alarm,  uttered  a  loud  cry,  upon  which  the  monkey  averted  the 
weapon,  and  discharged  its  contents  in  another  direction. 

Rather  Awkward. — The  late  Major  Rogers,  in  his  "  Reminiscences 
of  Ceylon,"  relates,  that  he  had  accepted  the  invitation  of  a  brother 
officer,  in  a  totally  different  part  of  the  island,  to  try  a  few  days'  hosti- 
lities against  the  elephants  of  that  neighbourhood,  and  had  arrived, 
after  a  day's  sport,  to  within  a  mile  or  two  of  the  bungalow,  where  his 
hostess  was  awaiting  his  arrival,  when,  passing  by  a  delightful  and  cool- 
looking  river,  he  thought  a  plunge  would  be  the  most  renovating  luxury 
in  existence ;  so  a  plunge  he  determined  to  take,  sending  on  his  ser- 
vants with  his  guns,  and  an  intimation  that  in  ten  minutes  he  would  bo 
home  to  dinner.  So  stripping,  and  placing  his  things  very  carefully  on 
a  stone,  he  began  to  luxuriate  in  the  water.  He  was  a  capital  swimmer, 
and  had  swum  to  some  distance,  when,  to  his  horror  and  dismay,  on 
looking  to  the  place  where  he  had  left  his  habiliments,  he  perceived  a 
dozen  monkeys  "  overhauling  "  his  entire  wardrobe.  One  was  putting 
his  legs  through  the  sleeves  of  his  shirt ;  another  cramming  his  head 
into  his  trousers ;  a  third  trying  to  find  if  any  treasure  was  concealed 
in  his  boot ;  whilst  the  hat  had  formed  a  source  of  wonderment  and 
amusement  to  some  two  or  three  others,  who  were  endeavouring  to  un- 
ravel its  mysteries  by  unripping  the  lining,  and  taking  half  a  dozen 
bites  out  of  the  brim.  As  soon  as  he  regained  his  mental  equilibrium 
(for  the  thing  was  so  ridiculous  that  it  made  him  laugh  heartily,  not- 
withstanding his  disgust  at  seeing  his  garments  turned  to  such  "  vile  pur- 
poses") he  made  with  all  haste  to  the  shore  ;  but  judge  of  his  horror 
when  he  saw  these  "  precious  rascals  "  each  catch  up  what  he  could  lay 
hold  of,  and  rattle  off  at  full  speed  into  the  jungle,  not  leaving  poor 
Rogers  even  a  vestige  of  an  article  of  raiment  to  cover  himself.  All  he 
heard  was  a  glorious  chattering,  as  they  one  by  one  disappeared,  the 
last  one  lugging  off  his  shirt,  which,  being  rather  awkward  to  carry, 
was  continually  tripping  it  up  by  getting  V>^W^\i  its  legs.  Here  was  a 
pretty  pickle  for  a  man,  under  a  broiling  svxu  •,  «n&  \\«»  \A5taK)*&Na&. 
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the  inmates  of  the  bungalow,  begin ning  to  suspect  some  accident,  came 
out  in  search,  and  found  poor  Rogers  sitting  up  to  his  neck  in  water,  in 
*  frame  of  body  and  mind  which  may  be  "  more  easily  imagined  than 
described." 

Instinct  of  the  Barbary  Ape. — Gibraltar,  observes  a  writer,  is  peopled 
*ith  these  animals ;  but  numerous  as  they  are,  it  is  not  recollected  that 
for  many  years  the  dead  body  of  one  of  the  species  has  been  found,  and 
tie  circumstance  is  thus  accounted  for.     The  Rock  (-par  eminence)  the 
chief  colony  of  these  creatures,  overhangs  the  Officers'  Cemetery,  and  it 
18  supposed  that  its  imitative  tenants  having  so  frequently  an  oppor- 
tunity of  observing  how  the  human  race  dispose  of  their  dead,  adopt 
^e  same  practice,  viz. :  scoop  holes  in  the  sand  and  bury  their  defunct 
*Uo. 

A  Companion  Offered  as  a  Target. — Many  are  the  extraordinary  anec- 
dotes related  of  the  baboon,  says  Mr.  Methuen,  in  "  Life  in  the  Wilder- 
ness."    One  was  told  me  by  Mr.  Moffat,  of  a  Koranna,  who  possessed  a 
tame  baboon,  which,  in  common  with  all  the  monkey  race,  entertained 
&n  intense  dread  of  snakes.    Its  master,  from  mere  wantonness,  forcibly 
entwined  a  dead  snake  round  the  baboon's  neck,  when  the  animal  sat 
motionless  for  upwards  of  an  hour,  stupefied  with  fear,  and,  on  the 
snake  being  removed,  stole  timidly  into  the  hut  of  the  Koranna.    After 
a  short  time,  the  baboon  was,  according  to  custom,  called  on  by  its 
master  to  scratch  his  head,  but,  although  summoned  several  times  in  an 
angry  voice,  it  refused  to  move.    The  Koranna  rose  and  struck  it  with 
a  stick,  and  immediately  the  enraged  and  aggrieved  animal  sprang  upon 
him  ;   the  neighbours,  hearing  the  scuffle,  ran  to  see  what  was  the 
matter,  but  could  distinguish  nothing  through  the  dust  raised  in  tho 
interior  of  the  hut,  except  hot  cinders,  which  were  kicked  about  in 
all  directions  from  a  fire-place  in  the  centre  of  the  abode.     The  screams 
of  the  man  and  the  baboon  were  intermingled,  till  at  length  the  latter 
dashed  out  through  the  bystanders,  and  escaped  to  some  mountains. 
The  Koranna  had  been  seriously  bitten  in  the  encounter,  and  was  some 
weeks  in  recovering ;   but  ultimately  regained  his  strength,  and,  bout 
upon  revenge,  scoured  the  mountains  in  search  of  his  antagonist.     He 
at  last  descried  his  baboon,  which  he  could  discern  from  any  other,  peep- 
ing over  a  crag,  and  levelled  a  gun  at  him ;  but  the  animal  instantly 
withdrew  his  head,  and  held  forward  one  of  his  companions  as  a  target, 
instead  of  himself,  chattering,  loudly,  as  in  defiance,  so  that  the  man 
was  compelled  to  return,  foiled  and  disappointed. 

A  Baboon  Shepherd. — Mr.  Alexander,  in  his  "Expedition  of  Dis- 
covery/1 states  that  a  man  had  brought  up  a  young  baboon,  and  had 
made  it  his  shepherd.  It  remained  by  the  flock  all  day  in  the  field, 
and  at  night  drove  it  home  to  the  kraal,  riding  on  the  back  of  one  of 
the  goats,  which  brought  up  the  rear.  The  baboon  had  the  milk  01  one 
goat  allowed  it,  and  it  sucked  that  one  only,  and  pnuirded  the  milk  of 
the  others  from  the  children.  It  also  got  a  little  n^t  from  its  master. 
It  held  the  office  of  shepherd  for  twelve  moons,  and  then  was  unfortu- 
nately killed  in  a  tree  by  a  leopard. 

Father  Murphy.— On  the  hills  adjacent  to  ttaCvge  ol^^V^S^ 
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baboons  are  to  be  found  in  vast  numbers.     On  remarkably  fine  days, 
they  assemble  in  regiments,  and  with  all  the  order  observed  by  military 
at  drill.     In  general  they  approached  the  height  of  six  feet ;  and  cer- 
tainly, in  features  and  habits,  resembled  the  human  species  more  than 
any  other  quadrupeds  in  existence,  the  orang-outang   not    excepted. 
During  the  rendezvous  of  the  22nd  English  regiment  of  foot  at  the 
Cape,  several  rencontres  occurred  between  the  soldiers  and  the  baboons, 
whose  thieving  propensities  were  a  source  of  constant  alarm  to  every 
human  being  within  the  immediate  range  of  their  numerous  caverns. 
What  follows  is  from  a  gentleman,  an  eye-witness  to  the  scene  : — Our 
barracks  were  situated  at  the  foot  of  a  range  of  hills  inhabited  by  these 
rascals.     Whenever  the  soldiers  went  to  parade,  they  were  compelled, 
in  self-defence,  to  leave  a  posse  of  sentinels  to  protect  their  property: 
notwithstanding  which,  their  furtive  neighbours  frequently  stole  and 
carried  off  their  blankets,  great  coats,  or  any  other  garments  on  which 
they  could  lay  their  paws.     A  poor  soldier's  wife  had  washed  her  blan- 
ket, and  hung  it  out  to  dry.     Scarcely  had  she  turned  her  back,  when 
one  of  these  miscreants,  eve?  on  the  watch,  stole  it,  and  ran  off  with  it 
to  the  hills,  which  are  high  and  woody.     This  act  drew  on  them  the 
indignation  of  the  regiment ;  who,  accordingly,  formed  a  strong  party, 
armed  with  sticks  and  stones,  to  attack  them,  under  the  hope  of  re- 
covering the  stolen  property,  and  inflicting  such  chastisement  as  might 
deter  tnem  in  future.     I  was  on  the  advance,  with  twenty  men,  and 
made  a  detour  to  cut  them  off  from  the  caverns,  to  which  they  always 
fled  for  shelter  in  case  of  danger.     They  observed  my  movement,  and 
immediately  detached  about  fifty  to  guard  the  entrance,  while  the  others 
retained  their  post ;  and  we  could  now  distinctly  see  them  collecting 
huge  stones  and  other  missiles.     At  this  moment,  an  old  grey-headed 
fellow,  who  often  paid  us  a  visit  at  the  barracks,  and  was  known  by  the 
name  of  Father  Murphy,  was  seen  distributing  his  orders ;  and,  with 
the  judgment  of  a  most  consummate  general,  planning  the  attack.    Per- 
ceiving that  my  design  was  defeated,  I  joined  the  coup  de  main,  and 
rushed  on  to  the  attack,  when  a  scream  from  Father  Murphy  was  the 
signal  for  a  general  encounter ;  and  immediately  the  host  of  baboons 
under  his  command  rolled  down  enormous  stones  upon  us,  so  that  we 
were  compelled  to  give  up  the  contest  to  save  our  lives.     They  actually 
followed  us  to  our  doors,  shouting,  in  indication  of  victory ;  while,  dur- 
ing the  whole  night,  we  heard  such  yelling  and  screaming,  that  we  ex- 
pected a  night  attack  on  the  barracks.     In  the  morning,  however,  we 
found  all  this  rioting  had  been  created  by  disputes  about  the  division  of 
the  blanket ;  for  we  saw  eight  or  ten  of  them  with  pieces  of  it  on  their 
backs,  as  old  women  wear  their  cloaks.    Amongst  the  number  strutted 
Father  Murphy.     These  rascals  annoyed  us  day  and  night,  and  we 
dared  not  venture  out,  unless  in  parties  of  five  or  six  together.     One 
morning,  Father  Murphy  had  the  consummate  impudence  to  walk  into 
the  grenadier  barracks,  and  was  in  the  act  of  purloining  a  Serjeant's 
regimental  coat,  when  a  corporal's  guard  (which  had  been  just  relieved) 
took  the  liberty  of  stopping  the  gentleman,  at  the  door,  and  secured 
him      He  was  a  powerful  brute.,  aM  too  wxOciiot  qb&t&nbl,  "^tari&t 
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banding  his  frequent  misdemeanours,  we  did  not  like  to  kill  the  crea- 
ore ;  so  having  first  muzzled  him,  we  shaved  his  head  and  face,  and 
urned  him  loose.  To  this  ceremony  he  submitted  very  quietly ;  and 
rhen  thus  shorn,  and  otherwise  titivated,  he  was  really  a  good-looking 
ellow,  and,  on  the  whole,  more  prepossesing  in  countenance  than  many 
1  bloods"  who  figure  in  Bond  Street  or  the  West  End.  We  then  started 
urn  up  the  hill,  though  he  was  reluctant  to  leave  us.  Some  of  his  com- 
wnions  came  down  to  meet  him ;  but,  from  the  alteration  which  the 
iavuig  produced,  they  did  not  recognise  him,  and  accordingly  pelted 
iim  with  sticks  and  stones  so  unmercifully,  that  poor  Father  Murphy 
atually  sought  protection  from  us  his  former  enemies,  and,  in  time, 
ecame  quite  tame  and  domesticated. 

HIPPOPOTAMUS.™ 

This  animal,  sometimes  called  the  river-horse,  was  at  one  time  found 
Egypt,  but  is  now  chiefly  confined  to  Southern  Africa.  Some  com- 
entators  suppose  this  to  be  the  behemoth  of  Scripture.  The  hippo- 
•tamus  is  of  amphibious  habits,  but  cannot  remain  long  under  water, 
ing  forced  to  raise  its  nostrils  above  the  surface  every  five  or  ten 
mutes  to  breathe.  It  is  said  that  a  full-grown  animal  will  weigh  as 
uch  as  four  or  five  oxen.  The  head  is  very  large ;  the  mouth  is  ama- 
Dgly  wide,  the  ears  small,  as  are  the  eyes  and  nostrils ;  the  lips  are 
*ry  thick,  broad,  and  beset  with  tufts  of  bristles ;  the  body  is  thinly 
►vered  with  very  short,  whitish  hair;  the  tail  is  short,  and  almost 
ire ;  the  legs  are  short  and  thick ;  the  feet  large,  and  divided  into 
mr  parts,  each  furnished  with  a  hoof;  the  hide  is  in  some  parts  nearly 
ffo  inches  thick,  and  of  a  dusky  colour.  Notwithstanding  the  uncouth 
ad  unwieldy  formation  of  these  animals,  they  swim  and  dive  with 
reat  rapidity.  Their  food  is  exclusively  vegetable ;  and  during  the  day 
hey  either  remain  immersed  in  the  river,  or  lie  concealed  among  the 
ant  vegetation  on  the  banks.  At  night  they  venture  on  shore,  and 
ommit  dreadful  havoc  among  grain  and  other  cultivated  fields,  not  only 
ai  account  of  what  they  consume,  but  from  what  is  trodden  down  by 
heir  immense  feet.  As  much  as  six  bushels  of  grass  have  been  found 
&  the  stomach  of  one.  Marvellous  stories  are  related  of  their  walking 
rt  the  bottom  of  rivers  and  rending  boats  to  pieces.  The  Landers  relate 
lat  when,  in  their  last  expedition,  they  were  rowing  up  the  Niger,  they 
'ere  beset  by  great  numbers  of  hippopotami,  plashing  and  snorting 
ound  the  boat,  yet  they  did  no  harm.  The  flesh  is  regarded  as  excellent 
tod  by  the  natives,  and  the  hide  is  converted  into  shields  and  whips, 
'he  canine  teeth,  or  tusks,  are  sometimes  two  feet  in  length,  and  weigh 
pwards  of  six  pounds ;  they  are  in  great  request  among  ivory  mcr- 
tots,  as  they  do  not  turn  yellow. 

Young  Hippopotami — It  would  seem  that  in  confinement  the  young  of 
tese  animals  are  as  difficult  to  rear  as  those  of  the  bear.  One  born  in  the 
oological  Gardens,  in  February,  1871,  notwithstanding  every  care,  died 
iring  the  same  month.  A  second  was  produced  in  January,  1 872,  which 
ily  lived  two  dajs.  The  mother  at  such  times  \a  mots  VtaxLTOeuiftp] 
rage,  and  seems  terribly  afraid  that  her  baby  wi\\  \>&  carnal  oSL  ^V* 
Wing  is  abridged  from  an  account  of  what  occurred  oxx\\x*\aX\ftT  aw** 
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sion : — There  is  scarcely  any  doubt  that  the  little  hippopotamus  took  do 
nourishment,  and  unles  sit  could  be  separated  from  its  mother,  and  artifi- 
cially fed,  it  would  die;  but  the  difficulty  lay  in  the  mode  of  separation. 
The  mother  having  a  singular  hatred  of  the  garden  engine,  it  was  resolved 
to  run  this  towards  the  water  in  the  pond.  As  was  expected,  in  went  the 
hippopotamus,  but  unfortunately  the  little  one  plumped  in  after  its  mother, 
so  that  the  ruse  failed.  It  was  determined  to  make  another  attempt.  All 
being  ready,  the  engine  was  run  into  the  house  and  water  pumped  into  the 
pond,  that  being  the  insult  the  hippopotamus  will  least  of  all  endure.  In 
she  went ;  the  water  was  pumped  in  her  face,  half  blinding  her,  and  thus 
the  time  necessary  was  gained.  One  of  the  men  dashed  into  the  cage  and 
shut  the  animal  into  the  pond,  while  another  ran  into  the  den,  picked  up 
the  young  calf,  which  was  lying  close  to  the  water,  and  handed  it  through 
the  door.  Under  any  circumstances,  it  is  not  easy  to  pick  up  a  young 
hippopotamus.  It  weighs  somewhere  about  a  hundred  pounds,  and  is  as 
slippery  as  if  it  had  been  dipped  in  oil.  No  one  who  has  not  seen  the 
hippopotamus  in  one  of  her  furies,  can  appreciate  the  risk  here  encoun- 
tered. She  flies  about  like  lightning,  bellowing  forth  roar  after  roar,  and 
making  the  building  tremble.  The  young  one  was  taken  to  the  other  end 
of  the  gardens,  that  the  mother  might  not  hear  its  cries.  At  first  nourish- 
ment was  refused ;  by  degrees  warm  milk  was  sucked,  but  it  died  in  a  few- 
hours.  The  milk  given  was  chiefly  that  of  the  ass.  This  was  shown  to 
be  necessary  from  the  experience  gained  at  Amsterdam,  where  five  hippo- 
potami have  been  born,  and  nearly  all  have  died  soon  after  birth.  On 
dissection,  it  was  found  that  the  first  two  had  died  from  indigestion,  the 
cow's  milk  being  curdled  into  solid  lumps.  The  milk  of  the  ass  was  then 
used,  and  by  this  a  young  one  was  reared.  This  European  specimen 
was  bought,  when  a  few  months  old,  by  an  American  firm.  They  gave 
£1,000  for  it,  and  thought  partially  to  repay  this  outlay  by  at  first  show- 
ing the  animal  in  England.  It  was,  however,  destroyed  in  the  fire  which 
occurred  in  the  Crystal  Palace  some  years  ago. 

On  5th  November,  1872,  another  young  one  was  brought  forth  in  the 
Zoological  Gardens,  London,  which,  at  the  time  this  is  written,  seems 
likely  to  survive.  If  so,  it  will  form  the  only  living  specimen  of  the 
hippopotamus  bred  in  Europe. 

CROCODILE.™ 
Thi3  formidable  monster  inhabits  the  muddy  rivers  in  Africa,  India, 
and  America,  and,  although  it  varies  in  size  according  to  the  place  of  its 
nativity,  it  maintains  through  all  its  species  an  identical  voracity.    In 
form  it  is  long  and  spinated,  being  covered  with  a  hard,  impenetrable 
coat  of  scales,  which  can,  in  some  cases,  resist  a  musket-ball,  and  it  offers 
no  easily  vulnerable  part  save  the  belly.     Crocodiles  in  general  vary 
from  three  to  fifteen  feet  in  length,  and  the  largest  are  capable  of  con- 
tending with  the  most  formidable  beast  of  prey.     Humboldt  estimates 
the  male  crocodile  to  be  at  the  age  of  puberty  when  it  is  ten  years  old, 
and  eight  feet  long,  and  he  concludes  that  one  dissected  by  Monsieur 
BoDphnd,  which  was  twenty-two  feet  ttafcs  inches  long,  must  have  been 
twenty-eight  years  old.     Amon^t  \X\a  wxsaKofc  ^^Ksxa  Mea&  animal 
attained  to  deification,  yet  t\vis  se&ma  not  \»>aaN*\*«a.^  <a^^fc^ 
species,  but  with  individual.    'Reto&toaft,  m  ^ro^  to.  wm&  <sC*i 
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reatment  of  crocodiles  by  the  people  of  different  parts  of  Egypt,  states 
hat  in  one  place  the  creatures  were  tamed,  had  their  ears  pierced  for 
lass  and  gold  pendants,  had  their  fore-legs  encircled  with  gold  rings, 
nd  were  fed  with  bread  and  flesh,  and  when  they  died  they  were  em- 
almed  and  placed  in  sacred  sepulchres.   This  mode  of  procedure,  which 
ie  most  ancient  of  Greek  historians  records  four  hundred  and  fifty 
ears  before  the  dawn  of  Christianity,  has  been  verified  by  the  finding 
i  recent  times  of  a  crocodile's  mummy  with  its  ears  pierced.     On  a 
raight  run  the  crocodile  is  said  to  be  more  than  a  match  for  a  man  in 
>eed ;  but,  in  consequence  of  his  having  to  turn  the  whole  of  his  long 
>dy  upon  the  pivot  which  his  legs  may  be  said  to  constitute,  he  is 
isily  distanced  upon  a  zig-zag  course.     The  American  Indians  dread 
tern  very  much  while  they  are  in  the  water ;  and  the  creature  himself 
lows  that  he  is  least  assailable  in  the  river,  to  which  he  always  makes 
disturbed.     On  the  land  the  Indian  treats  him  with  great  contempt, 
inning  before  him  and  laughing  at  his  awkward  waddle,  then  making 
rapid  turn  upon  him,  and,  suddenly  springing  upon  his  back,  beats  out 
s  brains  with  his  hatchet.     The  natives  of  Dongola — a  district  in 
ibia,  on  the  Nile — use  the  crocodile  as  food,  and  their  method  of 
tching  it  is  similar  to  the  way  in  which  whales  are  caught.     The  cro- 
dile  is  oviparous ;  it  deposits  its  eggs  amongst  the  hot  sand  near  to 
lere  it  sojourns,  and,  during  the  period  of  their  hatching,  the  female 
itches  them  with  much  solicitude.     The  greatest  enemy  of  the  cro- 
lile  is  the  ichneumon,  a  little  quadruped  of  the  size,  and  somewhat  of 
3  nature,  of  a  ferret.     It  has  a  great  love  for  crocodiles'  eggs  as  food, 
1  it  destroys  them  whenever  it  finds  them,  by  gnawing  an  orifice  in 
3  end  and  eating  the  contents.    As  soon  as  the  brood  is  incubated, 
>  female  leads  them  to  the  river  and  guards  them  very  jealously  for 
ne  time.     On  the  Mississippi  these  creatures  are  very  numerous,  and 
on  the  steppes  along  the  margin  of  that  mighty  river,  basking  in  the 
1,  like  great  logs  of  wood,  which,  when  disturbed,  merely  roll  into  the 
ter.     Sometimes  they  will  be  seen  sporting  in  shoals  round  the  boats 
the  voyageurs,  and  intercepting  with  their  unwieldy  gambols  the  oars 
the  boatmen.     If  fired  at  they  will,  perhaps,  dive  for  a  few  seconds 
i  of  sight,  and  then,  reappearing,  resume  their  aquatic  sports.     The 
nerous  teeth  of  crocodiles  have  this  peculiarity  of  structure,  that  in 
ler  to  facilitate  their  change,  there  are  always  two  (or  sometimes 
ee),  of  which  one  is  contained  within  the  other. 

Tlie  Crocodile  Dragoon. — When  (in  the  Egyptian  expedition  of  Sir 
Iph  Abercrombie)  the  brigade  under  Sir  David  Baird  was  marching 
the  eastern  bank  of  the  Nile  towards  Cairo,  a  number  of  stragglers 

behind,  unable  from  fatigue  to  keep  up  with  the  main  body.  A 
r-guard  was  consequently  detached  to  protect  the  stragglers  and  keep 
m  together.  One  of  them,  a  Highlander,  however,  became  so  ex- 
isted that  his  comrades  were  obliged  to  leave  him  to  his  fate.  He 
I  not  been  long  alone,  when  he  saw  a  large  crocodile  waddling  towards 
1  with  a  very  portentous  aspect.  Poor  Donald  eyed  the  monster  as 
pproached  him  with  feelings  of  intense  alarm  •,  and,  aitAxovx^Jk  sXx&asfc 
ble  to  walk,  he  mustered  up  his  little  remaining  fc\»i$T^\^m^^ifc«&w 
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the  onslaught  of  the  enemy.  As  the  unwieldy  brute  was  slewing  him* 
self  round  to  seize  him,  Donald  dexterously  got  astride  on  its  back,  and 
kept  his  seat.  He  at  once  drew  his  bayonet  (for  he  had  parted  with 
his  musket),  and  every  time  the  animal  turned  round  its  head  to  bite 
him  he  pricked  it  severely  behind  its  fore-leg,  or  wherever  he  could 
make  the  steel  penetrate.  How  long  the  contest  continued  DonaldJ| 
could  not  well  tell,  but  he  thought  it  an  age.  When  the  rear-guard  ^ 
reached  head-quarters,  the  General,  on  being  informed  that  Donald  had 
been  left  behind,  immediately  despatched  a  corporal's  guard  to  bring 
him  in.  On  coming  up  to  Donald,  he  was  found  astride  of  his  Buce- 
phalus, which  was  by  this  time  nearly  exhausted  with  the  wounds  in- 
flicted by  the  bayonet.  The  musket  soon  accomplished  what  the  bayonet 
had  begun,  and  Donald  was  brought  into  camp  little  the  worse  for  his 
extraordinary  encounter,  and  was  ever  after  known  in  the  regiment  as 
the  Crocodile  Dragoon. 

FENNEC.171 
This  beautiful  animal  was  first  made  known  to  European  nati 
by  Bruce,  who  received  it  from  his  dragoman,  whilst  Consul-General  if 
Algiers.    It  is  frequently  met  with  in  the  date  territories  of 
where  the  animals  are  hunted  for  their  skins,  which  are  afterwards 
at  Mecca,  and  then  exported  to  India.     Bruce  asserts  that  this  animal!! 
is  described  in  many  Arabian  books  under  the  name  of  El  Fennec,  which 
appellation  he  conceives  to  be  derived  from  the  Greek  word  for  a  palm 
or  date-tree.     Bruce  kept  his  animal  alive  for  several  months,  its 
favourite  food  being  dates  or  any  sweet  fruit,  but  it  was  also  very  fond 
of  eggs;  when  hungry  it  would  eat  bread,  especially  with  honey  or 
sugar.     It  would  watch  a  bird  with  an  eagerness  that  could  hardly 
be  diverted  from  its  object ;  but  was  dreadfully  afraid  of  a  cat.    Bruce 
never  heard  that  it  had  any  voice.     During  the  day  it  was  inclined  to 
sleep,  but  became  restless  and  exceedingly  unquiet  as  night  came 
It  was  about  ten  inches  long,  the  tail  five  inches  and  a  quarter, 
inch  of  it,  on  the  tip,  black.     The  colour  of  the  body  was  dirty 
bordering  on  cream  colour ;  the  hair  on  the  belly  rather  whiter,  l 
and  longer  than  on  the  rest  of  the  body.     Its  look  was  sly  and 
These  animals,  according  to  Bruce,  build  their  nests  on  trees,  and  doi 
burrow  in  the  ground ;  but  a  more  recent  writer  contradicts  this. 

POWER  OF  THE  EYE  OF  MAN  OVER  ANIMALS.      . 

After  keen  observation  in  the  course  of  his  travels,  Mr.  King 
writes : — The  courage  of  the  American  wolves  ceases  with  the  ease- 
man — a  fact  of  which  the  Indians  are  quite  aware,  and  frequently  tt 
to  a  good  use.    I  am  not  only  convinced  that  a  courageous  man,  w  ~ 
he  becomes  the  aggressor,  with  a  very  few  exceptions,  is  perfectly  seM*j£' 
from  the  attack  of  the  brute  creation  in  a  wild  state,  but  that  they  *H 
iu  variably  shun  him  if  there  is  only  space  enough  to  admit  of  their 
escape.     I  have  frequently,  for  experiment's  sake,  approached  the'  rem- 
deer  with  closed  eyes  without  sAanxun^  them^  when  a  single  glance  made 
them  bound  again  with  fear. 
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The  "  Gowk  and  the  Titling:'  x  7  7 
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A  GROUP  OF  PIPITS. 

The  pipits,  known  also  as  titlarks,  from  the  resemblance  which  they 
ar  to  larks  in  plumage  and  their  long  hind  claws,  were  formerly  con- 
lered  as  belonging  to  the  same  genus,  but  in  consequence  of  variations 

habit,  their  more  slender  form  and  weaker  bills,  they  are  now  by 
ituralists  separated  from  what  may  be  termed  the  larks  proper.  They 
ed  on  insects  of  various  kinds,  worms  and  slugs ;  their  nests  are,  as  a 
lie,  placed  on  the  ground,  but  sometimes  found  slightly  elevated. 

The  Meadow  Pipit,  Titlark,  Titling,  or  Moss-oheeper,175  is 
ery  extensively  distributed  over  this  country,  where  it  remains  during 
le  year,  frequenting  hilly  districts,  meadows,  open  commons,  and  marshy 
rounds.  Like  the  lark,  at  a  considerable  elevation  in  the  air,  the 
leadow  pipit  pours  forth,  on  tremulous  wing,  its  weak,  soft,  musical 
totes,  but  its  song  is  more  generally  heard  when  the  bird  is  standing  on 
.  8tone  or  some  slight  elevation,  or  perched  on  the  top  of  a  low  bush. 
?he  cuckoo  frequently  deposits  her  egg  in  the  nest  of  the  meadow  pipit, 
ad  the  former  is  often  seen  in  mid-air  closely  followed  by  this  bird, 
robably  with  the  intention  of  scaring  away  the  cuckoo  from  its  nest 
Vom  this  circumstance,  the  remark  is  common  in  some  quarters,  "  there 
oes  the  gowk  and  the  titling." 

The  Tree  Pipit,  Tree  Lark,  or  Short  heeled  Field  Lark,17* 
a  summer  visitant  to  this  country,  arriving  in  May  and  leaving  in 
>ptember,  and  frequents  copses  and  well-wooded  enclosures.  Its  song 
more  varied  in  compass  than  the  last,  and  is  uttered  either  at  an 
svation  in  the  air,  or  from  the  top  of  a  tree.  The  plumage  very  closely 
Sembles  that  of  the  meadow  pipit ;  but  it  is  a  rather  larger  and  more 
toder  bird,  the  bill  stronger,  and  the  claw  of  the  hind  toe  much  shorter 
d  crooked.  In  addition  to  insects  and  worms,  the  tree  pipit  partakes 
small  seeds. 

The  Rock  Pipit,  Shore  Lark,  or  Sea  Lark, —  is  a  permanent 
tident  in  the  British  Islands,  frequenting  precipitous  rocks  along  all 
rts  of  the  sea-coast.  It  is,  however,  seldom  found  far  inland.  In 
lg  and  manner  it  resembles  the  meadow  pipit,  while  its  plumage  is 
•re  of  an  umber  brown.  Marine  insects,  worms,  small  Crustacea  and 
tls,  form  the  food  of  this  bird. 

Richard's  Pipit.  —  This  is  a  very  rare  straggler  in  this  country, 
1  comparatively  little  is  known  of  its  habits.  Sir  W.  Jardine  saw 
ne  of  these  birds  in  Holland,  on  the  low  sand  hills  bordering  the  sea 
at,  where  they  run  very  fast,  and  are  shy.  The  plumage,  marked 
newhat  like  the  others,  is  overspread  with  a  yellow-brown  tint ;  the 
id  claw  long,  and  hence  less  fitted  for  perching  on  trees. 

RED-BACKED  SHRIKE ;  AND  WOODCHAT-SHRIKE. 
From  their  ferocity,  and  the  resemblance  which  they  bear  in  some 
ler  respects,  these  birds  may  be  reckoned  as  miniature  hawks.  They 
d  entirely  on  living  prey,  such  as  small  birds,  mice,  and  frogs,  but 
>re  generally  on  grasshoppers,  cockchafers,  and  the  larger  insects, 
ith  their  hooked  bill  and  strong  sharp  claws,  they  o&tarc  «&»  <yo&*\&st 
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a  bird  to  pieces,  breaking  the  skull  and  eating  the  head  first ;  or,  if  pre- 
viously satiated  with  food,  they  impale  their  victim  on  a  thorn  for  after 
use.  Shrikes  are  held  in  great  terror  by  small  birds,  and  it  has  been 
supposed  that,  to  entice  these  within  reach,  the  shrikes  transfix  insects 
on  thorns,  and,  retiring  to  a  convenient  spot  within  view  of  their  bait, 
silently  watch  their  opportunity,  and  with  a  downward  leaping  flight 
pounce  on  their  luckless  and  unsuspecting  victim.  During  summer 
shrikes  destroy  great  numbers  of  female  wasps,  and  thus  check  the  in- 
crease of  these  troublesome  insects. 

The  Ked-backed  Shrike,  Lesser  Butcher-bird,  or  Flusher,1*1  ^ 
(flesher  would  be  more  appropriate)  visits  this  country  in  spring  and  \ 
departs  in  autumn.     It  is  chiefly  confined  to  the  southern  parts  of  Eng- 
land.    Mr.  Blyth  says : — Wishing  to  ascertain  the  manner  in  which  the 
shrike  attacks  its  prey,  I  opened  the  door  of  a  cage  containing  one  of 
these  birds,  and  was  about  to  put  a  sparrow  in  it,  when,  before  I  could 
disengage  it  from  :uy  hand,  the  shrike  seized  it  instantaneously  in  its 
claws,  striking  out  in  the  manner  of  a  falcon.     Its  death  was  effected^! 
in  an  instant.   The  shrike  extended  its  wings  and  spread  its  tail  over  ifcgT 
in  precisely  the  manner  of  a  hawk,  and  killed  it  by  pricking  a  hob  li- 
the skull.     He  then  flew  to  a  perch,  carrying  the  sparrow  in  his  claiWf£ 
and,  fixing  one  foot  upon  it,  began  to  devour  it ;  nor  did  he  desist  until 
he  had  nearly  finished  the  whole  bird,  which  he  held  in  this  manner  for 
upwards  of  two  hours. 

The  Woodchat,  Wood-shrike,  or  Woodchat-shrike,175  is  very 
rare  in  this  country.     In  its  habits  it  generally  resembles  tho  preceding. 

A  GROUP  OP  BUNTINGS. 

The  Common,  or  Corn  Bunting,179  is  extensively  distributed 
throughout  most  parts  of  the  arable  districts  of  this  country,  but  in 
wooded  or  hilly  localities  is  rarely  seen.  During  winter  these  birds 
assemble  in  flocks,  mixed  up  with  other  granivorous  birds,  and  frequent 
hedge-rows  and  barn  yards.  They  separate  in  spring,  and  in  pairs  re- 
sort to  their  breeding  grounds  in  hay  or  grain  fields,  or  the  thorny 
thickets  along  ditch  banks,  where  their  nests  are  placed  either  on  or 
near  the  ground.  They  are  strong,  heavy  birds,  with  a  thick,  short, 
powerful  bill,  and  a  shrill  unmusical  note.  Their  food  consists  of  grain 
of  all  kinds,  seeds,  beetles,  and  the  larger  insects.  Upper  parts  pale 
yellowish  brown,  each  feather  marked  on  the  centre  with  dark  brown ; 
under  parts  dull  whitish  brown,  the  fore  part  and  sides  mottled  with 
dark  brown  streaks. 

The  Black-headed  Bunting,  Reed  Bunting,  Water  Sparrow, 
or  Black  Bonnet,179  inhabits  marshy  localities,  where  reeds,  willows, 
and  thick  herbage  afford  shelter,  and  in  such  spots  the  nest  is  placed  on 
the  ground.  These  birds  show  great  solicitude  for  their  young ;  when 
their  nests  are  approached,  adopting  all  sorts  of  stratagems  to  withdraw 
the  attention  of  the  intruder  to  some  distant  spot.  Mudie  says,  the 
reed  buntings  are  rather  energetic  in  the  air,  and  active  in  many  of 
their  motions,  those  of  the  tail  especially,  which  are  more  rapid  than 
even  in  those  of  the  "Wagtails.    TVvs  \aX\.\&  w\xssAft\^3^  ^srotased  and 
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•read,  and  forked  at  the  extremity.  The  habit  which  the  bird  has  of 
inging  to  the  flexible  culms  of  the  aquatic  plants,  with  free  use  of  its 
11,  so  that  it  may  bruise  the  husks  and  pick  out  the  seeds,  renders  the 
iwerful  and  ready  motion  of  the  tail,  as  a  means  of  balancing,  abso- 
tely  necessary.  The  security  and  even  the  grace  with  which  it  rides, 
hen  the  stems  are  laid  almost  level  with  the  water,  now  on  one  side 
id  then  on  another,  are  well  worthy  of  notice.  It  not  only  adheres  as 
it  were  part  of  the  plant,  but  it  contrives  to  maintain  nearly  the  same 
irizontal  position,  with  its  head  to  the  wind.  In  action,  though  not 
song,  it  is  the  most  interesting  bird  that  inhabits  the  same  locality. 
Tien  the  winds  of  autumn  and  winter  have  shaken  out  the  seeds,  and 
e  floods  borne  down  the  reeds  themselves,  the  reed  bunting  resorts  to 
her  pastures,  ass  relating  with  the  yellow  bunting  and  other  grain- 
ting  birds,  and  in  company  with  them  approaching  houses  and  farm- 
ids  when  the  weather  is  severe. 

The  Snow  Bunting,  or  Mountain,  or  Tawny  Bunting,—  is  i 
itive  of  the  Arctic  regions  and  the  islands  of  the  Polar  Seas,  and  can 
lly  be  treated  as  a  winter  visitant  to  this  country,  where  they  have 
Jen  observed  in  the  north  of  England,  but  chiefly  in  Scotland,  largo 
wks  occasionally  appearing  on  the  northern  sea-shores,  indicating,  it 
supposed,  the  approach  of  a  snow  storm. 

The  Lapland  Bunting,  or  Lapland  Lark  Bunting,179  is  plenti- 
1  in  the  more  sterile  regions  of  Northern  Europe,  but  only  some  half- 
)zen  specimens  have  been  obtained  in  this  country. 

The  Ortolan,  or  Ortolan  Bunting, —  is  very  abundant  during 
)ring  and  summer  in  France,  Italy,  Spain,  and  other  parts  of  the 
uropean  continent ;  but  only  a  very  few  stray  birds  have  found  their 
ay  to  this  country.  They  are  migratory  in  their  habits,  wintering  in 
frica,  and  repairing  to  their  European  quarters  in  spring.  They  feed 
i  insects,  grain,  and  seeds,  and  so  highly  are  these  birds  esteemed  by 
jicures  in  France  and  Italy,  that  vast  numbers  are  captured  by  means 

•  nets  and  decoy  birds,  and  a  regular  trade  is  carried  on  in  fattening 
iem  for  table  use. 

Short  Days  and  Nights. — Perhaps,  observes  Mr.  Playfair,  the  greatest 
finement  is  exhibited  in  the  manner  of  feeding  ortolans.     The  ortolan 

a  small  bird,  esteemed  a  great  delicacy  by  Italians.  It  is  the  iat  of 
is  bird  which  is  so  delicious ;  but  it  has  a  peculiar  habit  of  feeding, 
hich  is  opposed  to  its  rapid  fattening ;  this  is,  that  it  feeds  only  at 
e  rising  of  the  sun.  Yet  this  peculiarity  has  not  proved  an  insur- 
}Untable  obstacle  to  the  Italian  gourmands.  The  ortolans  are  placed 
a  warm  chamber,  perfectly  dark,  with  only  one  aperture  in  the  wall. 
ieir  food  is  scattered  over  the  floor  of  the  chamber.  At  a  certain 
Ur  in  the  morning,  the  keeper  of  the  birds  places  a  lantern  in  the 
fice  of  the  wall ;  the  dim  light  thrown  by  the  lantern  on  the  floor  of 

*  apartment  induces  the  ortolans  to  believe  that  the  sun  is  about  to 
e,  and  they  greedily  consume  the  food  upon  the  floor.  More  food  is 
w  scattered  over  it,  and  the  lantern  is  withdrawn.  The  ortolans, 
iher  surprised  at  the  shortness  of  the  day,  think  }t  their  duty  to  fall 
eop,  as  night  has  spread  his  sabje  mantle  round  them,   TWvx^&s^ 
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little  of  the  food  being  expended  in  the  production  of  force,  most  of  it 
goes  to  the  formation  of  muscle  and  fat.     After  they  have  been  allowed 
to  repose  for  one  or  two  hours,  in  order  to  complete  the  digestion  of  the 
food  taken,  their  keeper  again  exhibits  the  lantern  through  the  aper- 
ture.    The  rising  sun  a  second  time  illuminates  the  apartment,  and  the 
birds,  awaking  from  their  slumber,  apply  themselves  voraciously  to  the 
food  on  the  floor ;   after  having  discussed  which,  they  are  again  envo. 
loped  in  darkness.     Thus  the  sun  is  made  to  shed  its  rising  rays  into 
the  chamber  four  or  five  times  every  day,  and  as  many  nights  follow  its 
transitory  beams.     The  ortolans  thus  treated  become  like  little  balls  of 
fat  in  a  few  days. 

GOLDEN  ORIOLE.179 
This  beautiful  bird  is  only  an  occasional  visitor,  appearing  at  inter- 
vals  in  April  and  leaving  in  September.  The  nests  have  on  some  occa- 
sions been  found  in  Kent.  The  oriole  is  said  to  be  very  shy  and  suspi- 
cious in  its  habits,  and  good  cause  is  there  that  it  should  be  so— its 
beauty  of  plumage  marking  it  out  as  a  victim  wherever  it  appears.  It 
feeds  on  insects  and  almost  all  kinds  of  fruit;  is  stoutly  made  and 
hardy,  with  a  bill  suited  for  active  service,  and  from  all  that  is  known 
of  its  habits,  fitted  to  become  a  resident  in  these  islands.  Perhaps  if 
this,  and  some  other  birds  equally  scarce,  were  allowed  peacefully  to 
obtain  a  footing  with  us,  there  would  be  fewer  instances  to  record  of 
"  occasional  visitants." 

STORM    PETRELS.153 

Ranging  over  ocean's  vast  expanse,  and  frequently  at  a  great  dis- 
tance from  land,  these,  the  smallest  of  the  web-footed  race  of  birds, 
wing  their  way  with  a  speed  more  rapid  than  that  of  the  swallow. 
They  are  in  a  great  measure  nocturnal,  and  except  during  the  breeding 
season,  when  they  nestle  in  crevices  of  rocks,  holes  on  the  beach,  or 
under  stones,  are  entirely  maritime.     Their  chief  nesting  resorts  in  this 
country  are  St.  Kilda  and  the  Orkneys ;   and  the  female  lays  only  one 
egg-      When  in  quest  of  food,  which  consists  of  small  fish,  floating 
mollusca,  &c,  they  never  dive,  but  skim  along  the  surface  with  great 
velocity.     They  follow  vessels  in  large  flocks,  and  are  looked  upon  by 
seamen,  by  whom  they  are  termed  Mother  Carey's  chickens,  as  the  sure 
presagers  of  stormy  weather.      This  is  regarded  as  a  superstition,  but 
during  gloomy  weather  or  at  evening,  when  the  vessel  rides  madly  o'er 
the  sea,  and  nothing  is  heard  save  the  howling  storm  and  the  cries  of 
these  elfin  sprites  as  they  "  ride  on  the  billows  and  defy  the  storm," 
who  can  wonder  that  a  feeling  of  superstitious  awe  steals  over  the  mind 
of  the  mariner  1    In  such  a  case,  "  from  a  safe  port  'tis  easy  to  give 
counsel."     From  their  mode  of  feeding,  petrels  during  winter  become 
very  fat  and  oily,  and  it  is  said  the  inhabitants  of  the  Feroe  Islands 
form  a  primitive  lamp  by  simply  drawing  a  string  through  the  body  of 
the  bird. 

A  writer,  whose  name  we  are  unable  to  give,  says : — Our  ship  was 
followed  fpm  lat.  22°  south  mte  K^\m\>\^\fcN^^^ 
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ber  of  petrels,  or  Cape  pigeons.  They  were  of  two  kinds,  the  spotted 
and  the  silvery.  The  first  is  rather  larger  than  the  domestic  pigeon, 
bat,  from  the  thickness  of  its  plumage,  weighs  much  less.  The  feet  are 
three-toed  and  webbed  ;  the  eyes  are  black  ;  the  bill  hooked,  with  one 
exterior  nostril,  and  the  tail  short ;  the  breast  is  beautifully  white,  and 
the  back,  wings,  and  tail  spotted  black  and  white  ;  and  from  that  cir- 
cumstance, Frezier  says,  the  sailors  call  them  damiers  or  draught-boards. 
Its  motions  are  graceful.  It  sails  about  the  sterns  of  vessels  at  sea, 
sometimes  balancing  itself  upon  the  wing,  and  again  dropping  gently  to 
the  surface  to  pick  up  any  crumbs  that  may  have  been  thrown  over- 
board, and  then  mounts  upon  its  untiring  course.  When  caught  with 
hook  and  line  trailed  over  the  stern,  it  is  unable  to  rise  from  the  deck, 
^d  attempts  to  defend  itself  by  ejecting  the  contents  of  its  stomach, 
a&d  a  pure  yellow  oil  of  a  fishy,  odour.  The  silver  variety  is  about  the 
^pae  size.  The  breast  is  a  brilliant  white,  and  the  back,  wings,  and 
kil,  are  of  a  light,  leaden  hue,  but  of  silvery  brightness.  In  other  re- 
acts, it  does  not  much  differ  from  the  first. 

ADJUTANT.1** 

r   The  adjutant,  or  gigantic  crane,  is  a  native  of  the  warmer  parts  of 
***dia,  and  one  of  the  most  voracious  and  carnivorous  birds  known.     Its 
e^treme  height  is  about  five  feet ;  from  the  tip  of  the  bill  to  the  ex- 
**emity  of  the  claws  it  measures  seven  feet  and  a  half,  and  the  full 
^tent  of  its  wings  is  about  fourteen  or  fifteen  feet.   Its  upper  parts  and 
^ving-feathers  are  ashy  grey,  and  the  under  parts  have  white,  long, 
Pendulous  plumes ;  the  head  and  neck  have  a  red,  callous  skin,  set 
^vith  hairs,  and  a  long  downy  pouch  hangs  from  the  middle  of  the  neck. 
The  bill  is  wide  at  the  base,  long,  and  sharply  pointed.     The  structure 
of  the  digestive  organs  of  the  adjutant  corresponds  with  its  voracious 
habits.     Its  gizzard  is  lined  with  a  strong  horny  membrane,  and  this 
organ  and  the  digastric  muscle  are  nearly  as  strong  as  that  of  the  crow. 
Thus  qualified,  the  adjutant  swallows  and  digests  every  bone  which  it 
can  get  down  its  gullet,  whence  it  is  called  the  bone-eater,  or  bone-taker. 
The  following  account  of  the  habits  of  the  adjutant  was  furnished  by 
Mr.  Smeathman  to  Dr.  Latham,  and  printed  in  his  "  History  of  Birds." 
Adjutants,  says  Dr.  Latham,  are  met  in  companies ;  and  when  seen  at  a 
distance,  near  the  mouths  of  rivers,  coming  towards  an  observer,  which 
they  often  do  with  their  wings  extended,  they  may  well  be  taken  for 
canoes  upon  the  surface  of  a  smooth  sea ;  when  on  the  sandbanks,  for 
men  and  women  picking  up  shell-fish  or  other  things,  on  the  beach. 
One  of  these,  a  young  bird,  about  five  feet  high,  was  brought  up  tame, 
and  presented  to  the  chief  of  the  Bananas,  where  Mr.  Smeathman 
lived ;  and,  being  accustomed  to  be  fed  in  the  great  hall,  soon  became 
familiar,  duly  attending  that  place  at  dinner-time,  placing  itself  behind 
its  master's  chair  frequently  before  the  guests  entered.     The  servants 
were  obliged  to  watch  narrowly,  and  to  defend  the  provisions  with 
switches ;  but,  notwithstanding,  it  would  frequently  seize  something  or 
other,  and  once  purloined  a  whole  boiled  fowl,  which  it  swallowed  in  an 
instant    Its  courage  i$  not  equal  to  its  voracity,  iox  *  OkMl  fcl  &^s&  «t 
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ten  years  old  soon  puts  it  to  flight  with  a  switch,  though  at  first  it  seems 
to  stand  on  its  defence,  by  threatening  with  its  enormous  bill  widely 
extended,  and  roaring  with  a  loud  voice,  like  a  bear  or  tiger.  It  is  an 
enemy  to  small  quadrupeds,  as  well  as  birds  and  reptiles,  and  slyly 
destroys  fowls  or  chickens,  though  it  dares  not  attack  a  hen  openly  with 
her  young.  Everything  is  swallowed  whole ;  and  so  accommodating  is 
its  throat,  that  not  only  an  animal  as  big  as  a  cat  is  gulped  down,  but  a 
shin  of  beef,  broken  asunder,  serves  it  but  for  two  morsels.  It  has 
been  known  to  swallow  a  leg  of  mutton  of  five  or  six  pounds,  a  hare,  a 
small  fox,  &c.     After  a  time  the  bones  are  ejected  from  the  stomach. 

TRUMPETER.18* 
This  bird  owes  its  name  to  the  singular  hollow  sounds  it  emits, 
which  are  produced  six  or  seven  times-  in  succession,  with  the  mouth 
shut.  It  is  a  native  of  South  America,  and  is  about  the  size  of  a  com- 
mon fowl,  with  a  long  neck.  It  flies  with  difficulty,  but  runs  with 
great  speed,  nestling  on  thd  ground.  Few  birds  are  more  attached  to 
mankind,  more  docile  in  a  domesticated  state,  more  sensible  to  atten- 
tions and  the  want  of  them,  or  more  intellectual,  than  the  agami,  or 
trumpeter-bird.  It  is  among  birds,  in  some  measure,  the  counterpart  of 
the  dog  among  quadrupeds.  Like  the  latter,  it  is  obedient  to  the  voice 
of  its  master,  follows  or  precedes  him  on  a  journey,  quits  him  with  re- 
gret, and  hails  his  return  with  gladness ;  but  it  is  very  jealous,  and  will 
fly  at  a  dog  or  a  cat  if  it  observes  them  sharing  the  affection  of  the  per- 
son to  whom  it  is  attached.  In  several  districts  it  is  intrusted  with 
the  charge  of  the  poultry,  and  even  of  the  sheep,  which  it  conducts 
home  every  evening. 

PENGUINS.183 

Mr.  Webster,  in  his  "  Narrative  of  the  Voyage  of  the  Chanticleer," 
states  that  this  singular  amphibious  bird  is  to  be  seen  in  great  numbers 
on  Staten  Island.  They  form  the  only  genus  of  the  feathered  race  that 
are  there,  and  live  in  the  water,  like  seals.  Instead  of  wings  they  have 
strong  flippers,  which  assist  them  in  swimming,  but  which  afford  them 
no  means  of  flying.  Their  feathers  are  very  different  from  those  of  other 
birds,  being  short,  very  rigid,  and  the  roots  deeply  imbedded  in  fat; 
they  are,  in  general,  flat  and  bent  backwards,  those  on  the  breast  being 
of  a  satin  or  silky  white,  and  those  on  the  flippers  so  short  and  small  as 
to  approach  the  nature  of  scales,  overlaying  each  other  very  closely 
The  skins  are  loaded  with  fat ;  their  feet  are  not  webbed,  but  present  a 
broad,  fleshy  surface,  more  adapted  for  walking  than  swimming.  When 
strutting  about  on  shore,  with  waddling  gait,  erect  posture,  and  coarse 
voice,  they  present  a  very  curious  and  uncouth  appearance.  Old  Sir 
John  Narborough,  seeing  a  row  of  them  standing  on  the  shore,  quaintly 
enough  compared  them  to  a  company  of  little  children  with  their  pina- 
fores tied  on. 

Penguins  generally  live  at  sea  except  in  the  spring,  and  during  the 
time  of  their  incubation,  and  when  they  moult  in  autumn.  Mr.  Webster 
vawthem  at  the  distance  of  two  \i\nidT^is&fe%tTOm\^ 
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with  the  rapidity  of  the  dolphin,  the  swiftest  of  fishes.     They  come  up 

to  the  surface  every  two  or  three  minutes  for  fresh  air ;  they  make  a 

croaking  noise,  dipping  their  beaks  frequently  into  the  water,  and 

playing  and  diving  about  near  the  surface.     They  pair  early  in  the 

spring,  and  come  on  shore  loaded  with  fat  and  in  good  condition  ;  they 

lay  their  eggs  on  the  ground,  excepting  one  species,  vulgarly  called  the 

jackass  penguin,  which  lays  them  in  small  tufts  of  grass.     Penguins 

have  great  powers  of  abstinence.     Stones  have  been  occasionally  found 

in  their  stomachs ;  they  generally  live  on  shrimps  and  Crustacea,  gorging 

themselves  sometimes  to  excess,  and  are  easily  captured.   When  pursued 

they  run  and  jump  with  all  their  speed  towards  the  water.     Sometimes 

they  throw  themselves  on  their  breasts,  and  propel  themselves  forward 

by  means  of  their  fins,  to  elude  the  pursuit  of  hunters.     They  are  very 

tenacious  of  life,  and  will  undergo  beating  with  a  bludgeon  a  long  time; 

and,  even  when  to  all  appearance  they  may  be  dead,  they  will  afterwards 

revive. 

Mr.  G.  Bennett  reported  to  the  Zoological  Society  that  a  colony  of 
penguins  covers  an  extent  of  thirty  or  forty  acres  at  the  north  end  of 
Macquarrie  Island,  in  the  South  Pacific  Ocean.  The  number  of  these 
birds  collected  together  in  this  spot  is  immense,  but  it  would  be  almost 
impossible  to  guess  at  it  with  any  near  approach  to  truth,  as,  during  the 
whole  of  the  day  and  night,  30,000  or  40,000  of  them  are  constantly 
landing,  and  an  equal  number  going  to  sea.  They  are  arranged,  when 
on  shore,  in  as  compact  a  manner,  and  in  as  regular  ranks  as  a  regiment 
of  soldiers,  and  are  classed  with  the  greatest  order,  the  young  birds 
being  in  one  situation,  the  moulting  birds  in  another,  the  sitting  hens 
in  a  third,  the  clean  birds  in  a  fourth,  &c. ;  and  so  strictly  do  birds  in  a 
similar  condition  congregate,  that  should  a  bird  that  is  moulting  intrude 
itself  among  those  which  are  clean,  it  is  immediately  ejected  from 
among  them. 

HOW  YOUNG  BIRDS  ESCAPE  FEOM  THE  SHELL.183 

Mr.  Yarrel  was  the  first  to  discover  that  there  is  attached  to  the 
upper  mandible  of  all  young  birds  about  to  be  hatched  a  lwrny  appendage, 
by  which  they  are  enabled  more  effectually  to  make  perforations  iu  the 
shell,  and  contribute  to  their  own  liberation.  This  sharp  prominence, 
to  use  the  words  of  Mr.  Yarrel,  becomes  opposed  to  the  shell  at  various 
points,  in  a  line  extending  throughout  its  whole  circumference,  about 
one-third  below  the  larger  end  of  the  egg ;  and  a  series  of  perforations, 
more  or  less  numerous,  are  thus  effected  by  the  increasing  strength  of 
the  chick,  weakening  the  shell  in  a  direction  opposed  to  the  muscular 
power  of  the  bird ;  it  is  thus  ultimately  enabled,  by  its  own  efforts,  to 
break  the  walls  of  its  prison.  In  the  common  fowl  this  horny  appendage 
falls  off  in  a  day  or  two  after  the  chick  is  hatched ;  in  the  pigeon  it 
sometimes  remains  on  the  beak  ten  or  twelve  days ;  this  arises,  doubt- 
less, from  the  young  pigeons  being  fed  by  the  parent  bird  for  some  time 
after  their  being  hatched ;  and  thus  there  is  uo  occasion  fot  thft  novm^ 
using  the  beak  for  picking  up  its  food. 
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CANARY. 

Id  a  state  of  confinement,  no  bird  thrives  so  well  as  this,  the  mua« 
cian  of  the  chamber ;  and  from  its  social  and  familiar  habits,  and  the 
gratitude  and  attachment  it  displays  towards  those  who  minister  to  its 
simple  wants,  it  is  in  no  way  surprising  that  the  canary  is  an  universal 
favourite.     It  is  popularly  supposed  that  the  yellow  and  the  variegated 
varieties  are  distinct,  but  so  far  from  this  being  so,  I  am  convinced 
neither  pure  yellow  birds  nor  those  of  a  mixed  colour  are  true  to  the 
plumage  of  the  stock  from  which  they  are  derived.     The  canary  in  its 
natural  state  inhabits  the  woods  of  Greece  and  Italy,  but  is  more  com- 
mon in  the  Canary  Islands,  on  the  West  Coast  of  Africa.     According 
to  some  accounts  they  were  brought  to  this  country  about  the  middle  of 
the  fourteenth,  by  others,  not  till  the  beginning  of  the  sixteenth  century. 
In  their  native  state,  they  are  of  a  greyish-green  colour  on  the  back, 
and  olive  green  on  the  breast  and  lower  parts,  and  from  repeated  and 
careful  experiments,  I  have  found  that  there  is  an  invariable  tendency 
in  yellow  birds  to  revert  to  the  original  greyish-green  colour.      I  have 
bred  from  the  purest  yellow  birds,  and  frequently  found  some  of  the 
young  marked  with  dark  feathers,  being  what  are  called  "  foul "  birds. 
By  breeding  again  from  these  the  dark  feathers  always  increased,  till  by 
a  continuance  in  this  for  a  year  or  two,  the  young  gradually  assumed 
the  true  grey-green  plumage.     Again,  the  young  produced  from  a  yellow 
and  a  green  bird  are  generally  either  of  a  mixed  colour  or  all  green, 
very  rarely  pure  yellow.     Then  I  have  selected  the  most  regularly  and 
equally  marked  birds  to  be  found,  but  never  got  the  young  true  to  the 
markings  of  the  parents.    Another  feature  worth  mentioning  is,  that 
in  the  case  of  birds  of  a  mixed  colour,  after  each  moult,  an  increase 
of  the  dark  feathers  takes  place.      That  yellow  canaries,   like   white 
blackbirds,  have  occasionally  made  their  appearance,  there  can  be  no 
doubt,  and  these  being  under  control,  from  such  exceptional  instances 
has  the  yellow  variety  been  obtained ;  but  it  is  only  by  careful  selec- 
tion, and  the  continual  weeding  out  of  foul  birds,  that  they  have  been 
and  can  be  maintained.     As  to  equally  marked  or  variegated  birds,  they 
are  rarely  got,  and  cannot  be  calculated  on.     In  exhibiting  canaries 
which  are  said  to  be  "  true  "  in  their  markings,  it  is  not  unfrequently 
the  practice  to  pluck  out  a  few  stray  feathers,  to  render  the  "  points  " 
complete.     The  same  trick  is  resorted  to  by  some  dealers  when  they 
obtain  a  fine  yellow  bird,  which  is  supposed  to  be  marred  by  a  few  dark 
feathers.     After  all,  however,  although  the  pure  yellow  canary  is  un- 
questionably the  prettiest,  in  several  important  respects  the  green  birds, 
or  those  most  closely  approaching  them  in  colour,  are  to  be  preferred. 
They  are  as  a  rule  the  best  songsters,  are  not   so  much  affected  by 
changes  in  the  weather,  are  less  subject  to  disease,  and  longer  lived.     I 
have  always  observed  that  they  are  the  most  pugnacious.     In  my  own 
experience,  two  separate  instances  have  occurred,  where,   when  green 
and  yellow  cock  birds  were  kept  together  in  a  stock  cage  during  winter, 
the  eyes  of  a  yellow  bird  were  pecked  owX,  \fj  s.  ^jm«k\.  one. 

Treatment  of  the  Canary.— -Instead  oi  \\\q  V^*^i^W3<t*firc&e&K&. 
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creatures  which  by  nature  canaries  really  are,  they  are  too  often  seen  in 
&  sickly,  moping,  rumpled  condition;  their  owners  complaining  that 
"they  will  not  sing.  In  nine  cases  out  of  ten — it  might  almost  be  said 
in  ninety-nine  out  of  a  hundred — this  state  of  things  is  caused  by  the 
^negligence  of  the  owner.  When  a  reasonable  amount  of  attention  is  be- 
stowed, it  is  true  in  an  especial  manner  of  the  canary,  that  "it  retains 
its  silver  note,  though  bondage  chains  its  wing."  There  is  not  the 
slightest  difficulty — most  assuredly  there  is  no  mystery — in  keeping 
canaries  in  enjoyable  condition.  Except  during  the  moulting  season, 
I  have  very  rarely  indeed  a  sick  canary,  and  for  eight  months  out  of  the 
twelve  never  a  tuneless  one.  A  silent  canary  is  an  incongruity.  No 
lengthened  directions  are  called  for ;  a  very  few  lines  as  to  treatment 
will  serve  to  point  out  all  that  is  necessary.  To  begin  with,  and  on 
this  much  depends,  if  your  cage  is  a  small  round  one  with  a  metal 
bottom,  banish  it  forthwith,  and  substitute  one  of  a  lengthened  shape, 
say  sixteen  by  eight  inches,  and  gradually  tapering  to  a  height  of  six- 
teen inches  in  the  centre,  with  a  wooden  tray.  In  the  cage  place  three 
perches,  one  above  in  the  centre,  and  two  below,  the  two  lower  ones  at 
a  sufficient  distance  from  the  ends  of  the  cage  to  prevent  the  tail  of  the 
bird  being  injured  on  the  wires  in  turning.  The  perches  should  be 
three  quarters  of  an  inch  in  depth,  and  half  an  inch  in  breadth,  rounded 
on  the  upper  side.  By  adopting  this  form,  the  claws  are  prevented 
from  turning  in  and  getting  entangled  on  the  perch.  In  the  small 
round  cages,  now  so  common,  there  is  no  room  for  exercise;  the  metal 
bottom  is  ungenial,  leading  to  cramp  and  other  diseases,  while  the  free 
movements  of  the  bird  are  impeded  by  the  claws  getting  twisted  round 
the  pencil-looking  rods  intended  to  serve  as  perches.  Having  got  your 
cage  in  order,  keep  it  scrupulously  clean  ;  sand  mixed  with  mortar  from 
an  old  wall,  and  bruised,  being  scattered  on  the  tray.  As  to  food,  let 
it  consist  of  three  parts  of  canary  to  one  of  hemp  seed,  placed  in  sepa- 
rate boxes,  otherwise  it  will  get  tossed  about  in  the  search  for  the  hemp 
seed,  which  the  birds  always  prefer.  Give  occasionally  a  very  little 
rapesecd — a  small  piece  of  the  yelk  of  a  hard-boiled  egg  rubbed  up 
with  stale  bread — at  other  times  a  morsel  of  stale  sponge-cake.  In 
addition  to  these,  a  little  vegetable  food  of  some  kind  or  other  is  essen- 
tia] at  all  seasons.  Do  not  suppose  that  when  lettuce,  groundsel,  or 
chick  weed  are  out  of  season,  nothing  else  is  to  be  got.  A  bit  of  celery, 
carrot  cut  in  small  thin  slices,  the  inside  leaves  of  turnip  tops  and  cabbage, 
or  the  leaves  of  the  nasturtium,  will  prove  acceptable,  so  that  something 
or  other  is  always  at  command.  But  recollect  that  you  are  not  feeding 
rabbits.  A  very  small  piece  must  only  bo  given ;  if  overdone,  the 
waste  becomes  putrid,  and  the  relish  for  it  is  destroyed.  You  can  easily 
ascertain  what  is  a  full  supply  of  seed  for  a  couple  of  days,  and  more 
should  not  be  given  at  a  time.  Provide  a  continuous  supply  of  fresh 
water,  hung  outside  the  cage  for  drinking,  and  at  least  twice  a 
week  during  the  summer  a  suitable  vessel  should  be  placed  inside  for 
bathing,  the  same  being  given  less  frequently  during  mild  weather  in 
winter.  A  west  or  south  exposure  is  best,  but  the  ca^e  should  ta 
shaded  from  the  ghu-e  of  the  sun.    A  little  caxe  \a  utusHK^  tai&% 
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extreme  cold  in  winter.  When  moulting,  a  more  frequent  change  o( 
food,  an  increased  supply  of  hemp  and  rape,  with  a  little  maw  seed, 
and  iron  in  the  water,  is  generally  all  that  is  required. 

Breeding  of  Canaries. — Canaries  are  sometimes  very  troublesome 
with  the  building  of  their  nests.  As  a  second  batch  of  eggs  is  generally 
laid  before  the  first  brood  is  ready  to  leave  the  nest,  a  couple  of  nesting- 
places,  completely  separated,  should  be  provided  at  starting ;  but  access 
should  only  at  first  be  given  to  one  of  these,  as  the  hen  is  very  fickle 
in  her  choice.  If  both  nests  are  at  her  command,  after  building  opera- 
tions are  completed,  suddenly,  through  some  caprice,  all  is  pulled  to 
pieces,  and  the  material  carried  to  the  other  nest.  This  love  of  change 
is  sometimes  persisted  in  till  the  eggs  are  deposited  without  a  vestige  of 
anything  under  them.  In  such  a  case  you  must  take  the  matter  in 
hand  by  becoming  nest-builder,  and  this,  if  deftly  executed,  as  a  rule 
will  be  found  to  answer.  But  as  a  precaution  against  this,  use  shells  of 
a  proper  nest-shape  made  of  leather,  lined  with  fleecy  flannel,  sewed  to 
the  leather,  to  prevent  it  being  dragged  away.  Beyond  this,  if  not 
made  too  large,  very  little  more  is  required.  The  choice  of  moss,  (all 
earthy  matter  being  washed  off ),  fine  dried  grass,  cow-hair,  wool,  cotton, 
and  small  downy  feathers,  should  be  provided ;  but  with  all  these  at 
command,  the  hen  will  occasionally  strip  the  feathers  off  the  cock  bird : 
and  when  a  second  nest  is  required  before  the  young  are  ready  for 
removal,  they  are  frequently  in  the  same  way  bared  of  their  feathers. 
The  only  way  to  prevent  this  is,  when  the  young  birds  are  in  a  suffi- 
ciently advanced  state,  to  place  a  piece  of  wire  netting  in  front  of  the 
nest,  when  the  young  will  be  fed  through  the  wires  by  the  male  bird. 
As  soon  as  the  eggs  are  laid,  the  netting  may  safely  be  removed.  A 
daily  supply  of  the  yelk  of  egg  and  stale  bread  crumbs,  varied  with 
stale  sponge-cake,  along  with  tender  lettuce,  plantain,  chickweed, 
groundsel,  or  other  green  food,  is  indispensable.  When  the  young 
require  to  be  removed,  for  a  few  days  add  to  the  egg  mixture  bruised 
hempseed.  So  many  casualties  occur  that  it  is  impossible  to  lay  down 
rules  for  general  observance.  Perhaps  at  an  early  stage  some  of  the 
young  die,  and  must  at  once  be  removed ;  then,  when  more  advanced, 
they  tumble  out  of  the  nest  and  must  be  restored.  A  daily  supervision, 
it  will  thus  be  evident,  must  be  exercised,  and  at  the  same  time  unne- 
cessary disturbance  avoided.  If  properly  gone  about,  however,  the 
birds  soon  learn  that  you  are  ministering  to  their  comfort,  and  are  in  no 
way  shy.  The  cage  should  be  within  power  of  inspection  without 
requiring  to  be  always  taken  down  ;  but  beware  that  it  is  placed  beyond 
the  reach  of  mice,  otherwise  the  fate  of  your  young  birds  is  pretty 
certain.  I  have  seen  instances  where  even  old  birds  were  destroyed  by 
mice.  When  it  is  necessary  to  shift  birds  from  one  cage  to  another,  do 
not  take  hold  of  them.  Open  the  doors  and  place  the  cages  together ; 
the  birds  will  then  hop  in,  and  terror  and  chance  of  injury  is  avoided. 

Attention,  then,  is  highly  necessary ;  and  let  those  who  persist  in 
keeping  canaries— and  the  same  is  applicable  to  all  birds — and  who 
reckon  it  a  trouble  to  devote  a  props*  a.mow.x&  ov  sax^  to  preserve  them 
in  a  healthy  condition,  reflect  on  tUe  wusaW^-fot  <scv\&Vj  "Ows^  «3&stat 
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carelessness  inflicts  on  helpless,  imprisoned  creatures.  Where  a  delight 
is  really  felt,  and  care  bestowed,  the  recompense  is  ample.  In  the 
words  of  Buffon,  the  canary  is  capable  of  gratitude  and  even  attach- 
ment; its  caresses  are  endearing,  its  little  humours  innocent,  and  its 
anger  neither  hurts  nor  offends.  Its  education  is  easy;  we  hear  it  with 
■  pleasure,  because  we  are  able  to  instruct  it.  It  leaves  the  melody  of 
its  own  natural  note  to  listen  to  the  melody  of  our  voices  and  instru 
ments.  It  applauds,  it  accompanies  us,  and  repays  the  pleasure  it 
receives  with  interest.  It  sings  at  all  seasons,  cheers  us  in  the  dullest 
weather,  and  adds  to  our  happiness,  by  amusing  the  young  and  delight- 
ing the  recluse,  charming  the  tediousness  of  the  cloister,  and  gladdening 
the  soul  of  the  innocent  and  captive. 

Bearing  of  Canaries  in  Germany. — In  Germany  and  the  Tyrol,  from 
whence  the  rest  of  Europe  is  principally  supplied,  the  apparatus  for 
breeding  canaries  is  both  large  and  expensive.  A  capacious  building  is 
erected  for  them,  with  a  square  space  at  each  end,  and  holes  communi- 
cating with  these  spaces.  In  these  outlets  are  planted  such  trees  as  the 
birds  prefer.  The  bottom  is  strewed  with  sand,  on  which  are  cast  rape- 
seed,  chickweed,  and  such  other  food  as  they  relish.  Throughout  the 
inner  compartment,  which  is  kept  dark,  are  placed  bowers  for  the  bird 
to  build  in,  care  being  taken  that  the  breeding  birds  are  guarded  from 
the  intrusion  of  the  rest.  Some  years  ago,  when  facilities  for  travelling 
Were  rare  and  expensive,  Tyrolese  peasants,  in  companies  of  four,  were 
to  the  habit  of  bringing  over  to  England  about  sixteen  hundred  of  these 
birds,  which  they  carried  on  their  backs  nearly  a  thousand  miles. 

A  Talking  Canary. — In  1839  a  canary  was  exhibited  in  London, 

which  uttered  in  a  very  articulate  manner  a  continuity  of  words.     The 

following  were  some  of  its  sentences  : — "  Sweet  pretty  dear  !"—  "  Sweet 

pretty  dear  Dicky  !" — "  Mary." — "  Sweet  pretty  little  Dicky  dear  I"-— 

"Pretty  Queen." — "  Sweet  Pretty  Queen."    In  the  evening,  after  its 

daily  performance,  it  appeared  to  rehearse  to  itself  any  particular  sound 

of  voices  it  had  heard  in  the  course  of  the  day.     It  also  imitated  the 

grating  of  a  wire  and  the  ringing  of  a  bell.     The  bird  was  three  years 

old,  and  had  been  reared  and  trained  by  a  lady,  who  never  allowed  it 

to  be  in  the  company  of  other  birds.     In  the  same  year  in  which  it  was 

exhibited,  the  canary  died,  and  the  following  verses  were  written  by 

one  who  had  been  a  witness  to  its  wonderful  powers : — 


Thou  wert  surely  more  than  bird, 
Little  golden-winged  Canary ! 


Thinking  men,  who  heard  thee  speak — 
Speech  correct  enough  for  Murray. 


That  of  late  I  sweetly  heard,  j  Thus  thy  little  fairy-sprite, 

Speaking  like  a  tiny  fairy.  ,       Did  delight  to  play  and  chatter, 


Aye,  a  fairy  sure  thou  wert, 

Who,  a  gilded  plume  and  feather 

(Just  to  give  thy  spirit  mirth,) 

Did' at  assume,  then  hasten'd  hither. 

For  thy  silver  bits  of  speech — 

For  thy  tunes  and  tones  delicious— 

Ladies  left  their  harps  and  lutes, 
Thee  to  hear  and  see,  ambitious ! 

So,  for  many  a  day  and  week, 
Thou  did'at  most  perplex  and  worry 


"While  the  puzzled  wits  of  men 

Scarce  could  comprehend  the  matter. 

But  at  last,  of  that  same  sport 
All  a-weary  grew  thy  spirit, 

And  again  it  sighed  and  pined 
Fairy  regions  to  revisit. 

Therefore  'twas  thou  threw 'st  aside 
G  uise  assumed  and  shape  Canary, 

And,  clad  in  elfin  ipcifa, 
Sought  again  t\\t  Tttim*  ol  i&rj. 
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LION.™  *» 

There  are  two  varieties  of  the  "  King  of  the  Forest, "  popularly  known 
as  the  black  and  the  yellow.  The  black,  or  South  African,  is  much 
larger,  stronger,  and  fiercer  than  the  yellow,  or  Asiatic.  With  this 
exception,  however,  little  difference  is  observable  in  their  general  habits. 
As  colonization  has  advanced,  they  have  been  driven  from  many  of 
their  former  strongholds,  and  their  chief  range  is  now  confined  to  the 
deserts  and  forests  of  Africa.  The  lion  is  not  an  animal  of  acute  hear- 
ing, and  is  awakened  with  difficulty,  particularly  after  feeding. 

Strength  of  the  Lion. — Well  authenticated  accounts  show  that  a  lion 
will  carry  off  an  ox  or  a  horse,  with  nearly  as  great  ease  as  a  fox  would 
a  goose.  A  young  lion  has  been  known  to  carry  a  good-sized  hone  a 
mile  from  the  spot  where  he  killed  it ;  and  an  instance  is  recorded 
where  one  carried  off  a  two-year  old  heifer,  and  when  his  track  was  fol- 
lowed by  the  hunter  for  five  hours  on  horseback,  throughout  the  whole 
distance  the  carcase  only  once  or  twice  was  discovered  to  have  touched 
the  ground.  Sparman  says,  he  saw  a  lion  at  the  Cape  take  a  heifer  in 
bis  mouth,  and  though  the  legs  trailed  on  the  ground,  he  carried  it  off 
as  a  cat  would  a  rat,  and  leaped  a  broad  dyke  without  the  least  diffi- 
culty. Like  all  the  feline  tribe,  the  lion  lies  in  wait  for  his  prey, 
crouching  among  the  grass  and  reeds  near  pools  and  fountains,  or  in 
narrow  ravines  ;  he  will  spring  from  nine  to  twelve  yards  at  a  bound, 
and  can  repeat  these  springs  for  a  short  time.  Denied,  however,  the 
fieetness  of  the  hound  or  wolf,  the  lion,  by  a  few  quick  bounds,  can 
seize  even  the  tall  giraffe,  or  camelopard,  by  springing  on  the  haunches 
of  the  latter.  Instances  have  been  known  of  the  giraffe  thus  carrying 
the  lion  twenty  miles  before  sinking  under  the  attacks  of  the  destroyer. 
Habits  of  the  Lion. — In  Methuen's  "  Life  in  the  Wilderness,"  it  is 
stated  that  the  habits  of  the  king  of  beasts  are  not  of  that  noble  order 
which  naturalists  formerly  ascribed  to  him.  In  the  day  time  he  will 
almost  invariably  fly  from  man,  unless  attacked,  when  his  courage  is 
that  of  mingled  rage  and  despair.  I  have  seen  the  lion,  suddenly  roused 
from  his  lair,  run  off  as  timidly  as  a  buck.  It  is  said  that  even  at  night 
they  do  not  like  to  seize  a  man  from  a  party,  especially  if  the  persons 
exercise  their  voices ;  and  that  the  carcase  of  an  antelope,  or  other 
game,  may  be  preserved  untouched  by  hanging  some  stirrups  on  a 
branch  near,  so  that  the  irons  may  clash  together  when  blown  by  the 
wind  ;  a  white  handkerchief  on  the  end  of  a  ramrod  is  another  recipe 
for  effecting  the  same  object.  The  lion  is  a  stealthy,  cunning  brute, 
never  attacking  unless  he  has  the  advantage,  and,  relying  on  his  vast 
strength,  feels  sure  of  the  victory.  The  natives  tell  incredible  stories 
of  his  sagacity,  which  would  almost  make  him  a  reasoning  animal 
There  are  well-authenticated  cases  on  record  of  lions  carrying  men  away 
at  night  from  the  fireside,  but  these  are  quite  the  exception  ;  they  are 
gregarious,  as  many  as  twenty  having  been  seen  in  a  troop.  Mr. 
Thompson,  in  "  Travels  in  South  Africa,"  observes  that  the  Hon  will 
generally  retreat  before  the  am-m^\Y\\\%  presence  of  man ;  but  not 
precipitately,  nor  without  first  c&\xxi\n  wjkn^jvcl^\l\&  ta^B&Hs&rc^  tad 
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Apparently  measuring  his  prowess.  He  appears  to  have  the  impression 
that  man  is  not  his  natural  prey ;  and  though  he  does  not  always  give 
place  to  him,  he  will  yet,  in  almost  every  case,  abstain  from  attacking 
him,  if  he  observe  in  his  deportment  neither  fear  nor  hostility. 

A  Critical  Shot. — Mr.  Waterton  relates  the  following,  serving  to  show 
that,  when  overcome  by  a  lion,  non-resistance  is  the  safest  course.  The 
principals  in  the  combat  were  Captain  Woodhousc,  a  brave  young  British 
officer,  and  a  full-grown  lion.  After  the  party  had  followed  the  lion 
through  the  jungle,  Captain  Woodhouso  remained  in  the  thicket,  and, 
as  he  could  discern  the  print  of  the  animal's  feet  on  the  ground,  he 
boldly  resolved  to  follow  up  the  track,  at  all  hazards.  The  Indian  game- 
finder,  who  continued  with  his  commander,  at  last  espied  the  lion  in  his 
cover,  and  pointed  him  out  to  the  captain,  who  fired,  but  unfortunately 
missed  his  mark.  There  was  now  no  alternative  left  but  to  retreat  and 
load  his  rifle.  Having  retired  to  a  distance,  he  was  joined  by  Lieutenant 
Delamain,  who  had  dismounted  from  his  elephant  on  hearing  the  report 
of  the  gun.  This  unexpected  meeting  increased  the  captain's  hopes  of 
ultimate  success.  He  lost  no  time  in  pointing  out  to  the  lieutenant  the 
place  where  he  would  probably  find  the  lion,  and  said  he  would  be  up 
with  him  in  a  moment  or  two. 

Lieutenant  Delamain,  on  going  eight  or  ten  paces  down  a  sheep- 
track,  got  a  sight  of  the  lion,  and  instantly  discharged  his  rifle  at  him. 
This  irritated  the  mighty  lord  of  the  woods,  and  he  rushed  towards 
him,  breaking  through  the  bushes  (to  use  the  captain's  own  words)  "  in 
most  magnificent  style."  Captain  Woodhouse  now  found  himself  placed 
in  an  awkward  situation.  He  was  aware  that  if  he  retraced  his  steps, 
in  order  to  put  himself  in  a  better  position  for  attack,  he  would  just 

Set  to  the  point  from  which  the  lieutenant  had  fired,  and  to  which  the 
on  was  making :  wherefore  he  instantly  resolved  to  stand  still,  in  the 
hope  that  the  lion  would  pass  by,  at  a  distance  of  four  yards  or  so, 
without  perceiving  him,  as  the  intervening  cover  was  thick  and  strong. 
In  this,  however,  he  was  most  unfortunately  deceived  ;  for  the  enraged 
lion  saw  him  in  passing,  and  flew  at  him  with  a  dreadful  roar.  In  an 
instant,  as  though  it  had  been  done  by  a  stroke  of  lightning,  the  rifle 
was  broken  and  thrown  out  of  the  captain's  hand,  his  left  arm,  at  the 
same  moment,  being  seized  by  the  claws,  and  his  right  by  the  teeth  of 
his  desperate  antagonist.  While  these  two  brave  and  sturdy  combat- 
ants, "  whose  courage  none  could  stain,"  were  yet  standing  in  mortal 
conflict,  Lieutenant  Delamain  ran  up,  and  discharged  his  piece  full  at 
the  lion.  This  caused  the  lion  and  the  captain  to  come  to  the  ground 
together,  while  Lieutenant  Delamain  hastened  out  of  the  jungle  to  re- 
load his  gun.  The  lion  now  began  to  craunch  the  captain's  arm ;  but 
as  the  brave  fellow,  notwithstanding  the  pain  which  this  horrid  process 
caused,  had  the  cool  determined  resolution  to  lie  still,  the  lordly  savage 
let  the  arm  drop  out  of  his  mouth,  and  quietly  placed  himself  in  a 
couching  position,  with  both  his  paws  upon  the  thigh  of  his  fallen  foe. 
While  things  were  in  this  untoward  situation,  the  captain,  unthinkingly^ 
raised  lids  hand  to  support  hia  head,  which  bad  got  \A»£^i^  «&»  <&s&  \xw 
the  &&    No  sooner,  however,  had  he  moved  it,  tWi  \\i*  \\o*v  wl\lr\ 
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the  lacerated  arm  a  second  time ;  craunched  it  as  before,  and  fractured 
the  bone  still  higher  up.  This  additional  memento  mori  from  the  lion 
was  not  lost  upon  Captain  Woodhouse ;  it  immediately  put  him  in  mind 
that  he  had  committed  an  act  of  imprudence  in  stirring.  The  motion* 
less  state  in  which  he  persevered  after  this  broad  hint,  showed  that  he 
had  learned  to  profit  by  the  painful  lesson. 

He  now  lay,  bleeding  and  disabled,  under  the  foot  of  a  mighty  and 
an  irritated  enemy.  Death  was  close  upon  him,  armed  with  every  ter- 
ror calculated  to  appal  the  heart  of  a  prostrate  and  defenceless  man. 
Just  ad  this  world,  with  all  its  flitting  honours,  was  on  the  point  of 
vanishing  for  ever,  he  heard  two  faint  reports  of  a  gun,  which  he 
thought  sounded  from  a  distance ;  but  he  was  totally  at  a  loss  to  account 
for  them.  He  learned,  after  the  affair  was  over,  that  the  reports  were 
caused  by  his  friend  atthe  outside  of  the  jungle,  who  had  flashed  off 
some  powder,  in  order  to  be  quite  sure  that  the  nipples  of  his  rifle 
were  clean. 

The  two  lieutenants  were  now  hastening  to  his  assistance,  and  he 
heard  the  welcome  sound  of  feet  approaching ;  but,  unfortunately,  they 
were  in  a  wrong  direction,  as  the  lion  was  betwixt  them  and  him. 
Aware  that,  if  his  friends  fired,  the  balls  would  hit  him,  after  they  had 
passed  through  the  lion's  body,  Captain  Woodhouse  quietly  pronounced 
in  a  low  and  subdued  tone,  "  to  the  other  side !  to  the  other  side !" 
Hearing  the  voice,  they  looked  in  the  direction  from  whence  it  pro- 
ceeded, and  to  their  horror  saw  their  brave  comrade  in  his  utmost  need 
Having  made  a  circuit,  they  cautiously  came  up  on  the  other  side,  anc 
Lieutenant  Delamain,  whose  coolness  in  encounters  with  wild  beast! 
had  always  been  conspicuous,  from  a  distance  of  about  a  dozen  yards 
fired  at  the  lion  over  the  person  of  the  prostrate  warrior. 

The  lion  merely  quivered ;  his  head  dropped  upon  the  ground,  am 
in  an  instant  he  lay  dead  on  his  side,  close  to  his  intended  victim.  Th 
lieutenant's  aim  was  so  good  and  true,  that  it  puts  one  in  mind  of  wha 
happened  at  Chevy  Chase  : — 

"  Against  Sir  Hugh  Montgomery 
So  right  the  shaft  was  set, 
The  grey  goose  wing  that  was  thereon 
In  his  heart's  blood  was  wet  I" 

IgTwmmmts  Treatment  of  Hercules  Heavystem.—Mr.  Thompson  relate 
that  a  party  of  boors  went  out  to  hunt  a  lion,  who  had  carried  off  seve- 
ral cattle  from  the  neighbourhood.  They  discovered  him  in  a  thicket, 
or  jungle,  such  as  abound  in  that  part  of  the  colony,  and  sent  in  a 
numerous  pack  of  fierce  hounds  to  attack  and  drive  him  out.  The  lion 
kept  his  den  and  his  temper  for  some  time,  only  striking  down  the  dogs 
with  his  mighty  paw,  or  snapping  off  a  head  or  leg  occasionally,  when 
the  brawling  rabble  came  within  his  reach.  But  the  hunters,  continuing 
in  the  mean  time  to  pepper  the  bushes  at  random  with  slugs  and  bul- 
lets,  at  length  slightly  wounded  him.  Then  arose  the  royal  beast  in 
wrath,  and,  with  e,  terrible  roar,  Wtat  for^ta  \r$Q>TL\a&  fo*&.  "Ra^ard- 
leas  of  a  shower  of  balls,  lie  \>o\m&eA  forwax^  wv8c  vkv  ^  \asfcs 
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urned  the  chase  upon  them.  All  took  to  their  heels  or  their  horses, 
ne  huge  fellow,  of  greater  sue  than  alacrity,  whom  we  shall  call  Her* 
lies  Heavystern,  not  having  time  to  mount  his  horse,  was  left  in  the 
3ar,  and  speedily  run  down  by  the  rampant  lion.  Hugo  fell, — not  as 
rochiel,  "  with  his  back  to  the  field,  and  his  face  to  the  foe,"  but  the 
averse  way ;  and  he  had  the  prudence  to  lie  flat  and  quiet  as  a  log. 
Tie  victorious  lion  snuffed  at  him,  scratched  him  with  his  paw,  and 
ben  magnanimously  bestriding  him,  sat  quietly  down  upon  his  body. 
lis  routed  companions  collecting  in  a  band,  took  courage  at  length  to 
ace  about ;  and  seeing  the  posture  of  affairs,  imagined  their  comrade 
m  killed,  and  began  to  concert  measures  for  revenging  him.  After  a 
hort  pause,  however,  the  lion  resigned  of  his  own  accord  his  seat  of 
riumph,  relieved  his  panting  captive,  and  retreated  towards  the  moun- 
ains.  The  party,  on  coming  up,  found  their  friend  shaking  his  ears, 
inharmed  from  the  war,  except  what  he  had  suffered  from  a  very  un- 
pntlemanly  piece  of  conduct  in  the  lion,  who,  it  seems  had  actually 
reated  his  prostrate  foe  in  the  same  ignominious  manner  as  Gulliver 
id  the  Palace  of  Lilliput  on  a  certain  occasion,  and  for  which  he  was 
forwards  justly  impeached  for  high  treason. 

Perilous  Adventure  with  a  Lioness. — We  abridge  this  from  a  letter  by 
aeutenant  Clarke,  of  the  26th  Native  Infantry,  Bombay,  which  ap- 
eared  in  the  "  United  Service  Journal."— -We  soon  again  came  on  the 
■ack  of  the  lion  in  a  small  jungle  on  the  edge  of  the  river.  I  had  just 
atered  when  I  heard  a  shout,  and  running  round  a  bush  that  inter- 
'pted  my  view,  I  saw  an  enormous  lioness  making  off  with  tremendous 
>und8 ;  I  fired  and  missed  her.     I  shouted  to  my  sewar,  Chard  Cawn, 

keep  her  in  sight.  He  put  his  horse  to  speed,  and  in  a  short  time 
turned,  and  told  me  she  had  taken  refuge  in  a  large  yellow  break. 
e  guided  me  to  the  spot,  and  I  got  within  thirty  yards ;  she  was 
>Uehed,  glaring  on  us  as  we  approached.  I  raised  my  rifle  and  fired 
she  uttered  a  tremendous  roar  and  rushed  out— I  had  wounded  her 
the  shoulder,  for  as  she  crossed  the  bed  of  the  river  she  went  on 
ee  legs.  My  sewar  again  followed,  but  she  turned  on  and  pursued 
1,  roaring  terribly.  He,  however,  found  no  difficulty  in  getting 
iy  ;  and  she  retreated  and  took  her  stand  under  a  single  tree, 
sh  resembling  our  thorn,  but  larger,  and  called  here  a  bauble-tree. 
jre  she  stood  in  full  view,  appearing  almost  as  large  as  a  bullock, 
b  her  tongue  out,  lashing  her  sides  with  her  tail,  and  roaring  most 
allingly.  I  now  sent  back  all  my  followers,  and,  cocking  my  rifle, 
kdily  approached  till  within  thirty  yards,  when  I  gave  her  my  fire, 
ruck  her,  I  believe,  in  the  belly.  When  she  received  my  shot,  she 
ered  her  head  and  rushed  towards  me  as  if  mortally  wounded  ;  but 
denly,  when  within  ten  paces,  turned  off  and  again  made  down  the 
„  of  the  river  for  a  short  distance,  then  crossed  to  the  opposite  bank, 
L  entered  a  large  jungle.    The  natives  crowded  round  me  and  assured 

she  had  received  her  death-blow.     I  was  greatly  elated — thought 
• a  cowardly  skulking  beast — and  imagined  I  had  nothing  to  do  but 
e  possession  of  my  prize.     I  quickly  reloaded,  «n3l  XJwsvv^dl  \5&r>  «hxjl 
at  its  meridian,  and  the  heat  intense,  I  rtfll  ^aaNW&  q&tafc.  ^* 
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now  entered  the  jungle  into  which  we  had  marked  her ;  it  was  so  thkk 
I  could  hardly  see  a  yard  before  me.  I  walked  for  some  time  without 
success  ;  at  length  one  of  the  coolies  exclaimed,  "  Sahib  !  Sahib  !  hush, 
hush,  do  you  not  hear  anything  V  There  was  a  dead  silence  for  a  mo- 
ment, and  then  I  distinctly  heard  the  panting  of  some  huge  beast  near 
me.  I  looked  earnestly  in  the  direction,  but  still  I  could  not  see  any- 
thing. By  this  time  all  the  coolies  had  decamped,  leaving  me  alone 
with  my  shikaree.  "  There,  Sahib  !  there  in  that  bush."  I  now  caught 
sight  of  her  sitting  up  like  a  dog,  with  her  tongue  out  and  glaring  on 
us.  I  raised  my  rifle,  but  my  hand  shook  so  from  the  excitement  and 
extreme  heat  and  exertion,  that  I  felt  certain  I  should  miss.  I 
lowered  it,  and  turning  to  my  shikaree  told  him  he  must  shoot  her. 
He  was  a  capital  shot :  I  have  seen  him  break  a  bottle  at  a  hundred 
yards  with  a  ball.  "  No,  no,  Sahib,  me  not  shoot,  me  afraid  me  not  hit 
him."  I  threatened  to  shoot  him  if  he  hesitated,  putting  the  rifle  into 
his  hands ;  and  in  order  to  give  him  confidence,  I  advanced  forward  a 
little  to  his  left.  He  fired  and  missed,  threw  down  the  rifle  and  fled. 
The  moment  the  enraged  beast  heard  the  report,  she  rushed  out.  For 
a  second  I  paused — then  turned  and  ran  for  life.  It  was  a  heavy  sand, 
and  I  had  on  spurs  and  gaiters  ;  I  could  not  have  run  far,  before  I  heard 
her  roaring  tremendously  close  behind.  I  cast  a  look  back — she  was 
within  a  few  yards.  I  attempted  to  dodge :  my  courage  died  away— 
my  legs  failed  me.  She  sprang,  and  dashed  me  to  the  earth.  The  first 
blow  must  have  been  certain  death,  but  her  leg  being  broken  she  could 
not  strike.  She  seized  me  by  the  lower  part  of  the  back,  shaking  me 
as  a  cat  would  a  mouse,  lacerating  and  tearing  me  dreadfully :  then 
threw  me  to  the  ground  on  my  face.  She  now  caught  me  by  the  left 
arm,  mumbling  and  biting  it ;  the  agony  was  so  intense  that  I  threw 
up  my  right  arm,  and  caught  her  by  the  ear.  She  quitted  her  hold 
and  seized  my  wrist.  I  inwardly  prayed  for  death  to  relieve  me.  Ap- 
parently exhausted,  she  now  crouched  at  full  length,  one  leg  resting  on 
my  right  thigh,  the  other  a  little  drawn  back  between  my  legs ;  her 
tongue  out,  panting  like  a  tired  hound,  glaring  on  me  full  in  the  face. 
I  had  some  indistinct  feeling  at  the  time  that  my  eye  might  awe  her ; 
and  thus  with  my  head  a  little  raised  (for  she  had  thrown  me  on  a 
bank),  we  lay  looking  on  each  other.  My  native  servant,  a  sewar,  who 
had  been  in  my  service  ten  years,  had  now  approached  to  within  twelve 
paces  of  me  ;  I  heard  him  exclaim,  "  Sahib,  what  shall  I  do  ;  the  horse 
will  not  approach  nearer  V  "  Turn  it  loose  and  assist  me ;"  but  he 
came  not.  I  dared  not  move  my  head  or  turn  my  eye.  "  Chard  Cawn ! 
you  will  not  let  your  master  die  this  dog's  death,  and  not  help 
him  T — but  still  lie  came  not.  I  reproached  him  with  every  term  I 
could  call  to  mind,  but  could  only  hear  in  reply  his  exclamations  of 
horror  and  fear.  At  length,  when  sight  began  to  fail  and  death  ap- 
peared inevitable,  the  monster  sprang  from  me — ran  about  twenty  paces 
— and  fell  dead.  The  whole  party  now  crowded  round  ;  they  placed 
me  in  a  cummerbund,  and  bore  me  to  the  nearest  village.  I  was  in- 
most naked — my  clothes  were  torn,  to  ribmd*.  I  fainted  two  or  three 
timet  before  J  arrived  there.    TVve^  \*a&\tfA  to^  ^\xe&&  ^f>^  ^woi 
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water,  bound  them  with  linen  rag,  put  me  on  a  bed,  and  carried  me 
to  my  tent  I  was  a  hundred  miles  from  medical  assistance :  it  was 
three  days  before  my  wound  was  dressed,  the  rags  being  merely  mois- 
tened to  prevent  them  from  sticking.  It  was  the  middle  of  the  fourth 
day  before  I  arrived  in  camp,  and  seven  weeks  before  I  quitted  my 
bed. 

Attachment  of  Hie  Lion  to  his  Keeper. — In  Martin's  "  History  of  the 
British  Colonies,"  it  is  related  that  Prince,  a  tame  lion  on  board  H.MS. 
Ariadne,  was  much  attached  to  his  keeper,  a  seaman,  who,  having  got 
drank  one  day,  was  ordered  to  be  flogged.  The  grating  was  rigged  on 
the  main  deck  opposite  Prince's  den,  a  large  barred-up  place,  the  pillars 
very  strong,  and  cased  with  iron.  When  the  keeper  began  to  strip, 
to  undergo  this  disgusting  and  savage  punishment,  the  lion  roso  gloomily 
from  his  coach,  ana  got  as  near  to  nis  friend  as  possible.  On  beholding 
his  bare  back,  he  walked  hastily  round  the  den ;  and  when  he  saw  the 
boatswain  inflict  the  first  lash,  his  eyes  sparkled  with  fire,  and  his  sides 
resounded  with  the  strong  and  quick  beating  of  his  tail.  At  last,  when 
the  blood  began  to  flow  down  the  poor  fellow's  back,  and  the  clotted 
caW-nine-taus  jerked  its  gory  knots  close  to  the  lion's  cage,  the  animal's 
fury  became  tremendous ;  he  roared  with  a  voice  of  thunder,  shook  the 
strong  bars  as  if  they  were  osiers,  but  finding  his  efforts  to  break  them 
unavailing,  he  rolled  and  roared  in  a  manner  so  terrific,  that  the  captain, 
fearing  the  consequences,  ordered  the  unfortunate  keeper  to  be  cast  off 
and  to  enter  the  den.  It  is  impossible  to  describe  the  joy  evinced  by 
the  lion.  He  licked  with  care  the  mangled  and  bleeding  back  of  his 
keeper,  caressed  him  with  his  paws,  and  even  folded  them  around  hi*n 
as  if  to  protect  him  from  similar  treatment ;  and  it  was  only  after 
several  hours  that  the  lion  would  allow  the  keeper  to  return  among  those 
wretches  who  had  so  ill-used  him. 

An  Unselfish  Umpire. — While  a  perambulating  menagerie  was  exhibit- 
ing at  Penrith,  the  keeper  of  the  lions  presented  a  sheep's  head  to  two 
cubs,  which  they  received  with  a  growl  or  roar  of  thanks  not  a  little 
amusing.  Then  commenced  a  war  betweeen  the  pups  as  to  which  should 
monopolise  the  prize.  While  the  battle  lasted,  the  sheep's  head  several 
times  changed  paws ;  bat  the  lioness,  after  looking  on  as  umpire,  at 
length  rose,  and  with  two  hearty  cuffs  not  only  separated  the  com- 
batants, but  sent  them  cowering  behind  her  to  the  extremity  of  the 
den.  And  this  feat  accomplished,  she  lay  quietly  down,  and  with  teeth 
and  claws  dexterously  divided  the  prize  into  equal  parts,  placing  each 
at  the  feet  of  her  young  without  tasting  a  morsel  herself. 

THE  PANTHER. 

An  inhabitant  of  both  divisions  of  the  American  continent ;  at  one 
time  common,  but  now  entirely  driven  from  the  settled  portions  of  the 
country.  In  South  America  it  was  called  the  American  Lion,  and  in 
the  North  was  usually  denominated  Painter,  a  corruption  of  Panther. 
Its  proper  title  is  the  Cougar,  under  which  name  it  figures  in  the  show 
bills  of  the  menageries.  It  is  the  fiercest  of  the  cat  tribe  in  North 
America,  and  is  the  hero  of  many  an  ancient  lata  <&  ^  \£&&>TO&$t 
the  designation  of  Catamount, 
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WILD  ANIMALS  IN  THE  OLDEN  TIME. 

In  Macaulay's  "  History  of  England,"  it  is  stated  that  in  Gloucester- 
shire  and  Hampshire  red  deer  were  as  common  in  1700  as  they  are 
now  among  the  Grampian  Hills.  On  one  occasion,  Queen  Anne,  on 
her  way  to  Portsmouth,  saw  a  herd  of  no  less  than  500.  The  wild  boll, 
with  its  white  mane,  was  still  to  be  found  wanderiog  in  a  few  of  the 
southern  forests.  The  badger  made  his  dark  and  tortuous  hole  on  the 
side  of  every  hill  whore  the  copsewood  grew  thick.  The  wild  eaU 
were  frequently  heard  by  night  wailing  round  the  lodges  of  the 
ranges  of  Whittlebury  and  Needwood.  The  yellow-breasted  marten 
was  still  pursued  in  Cranbourne  chase  for  his  fur,  reputed  inferior 
only  to  that  of  the  sable.  Fen  eagles,  measuring  more  than  nine  fret 
between  the  extremities  of  the  wings,  preyed  on  fish  along  the  poeit  of 
Norfolk.  On  all  the  downs,  from  the  British  Channel  to  Yorkshire, 
huge  bustards  strayed  in  troops  of  fifty  or  sixty,  and  were  often  fannied 
with  greyhounds.  The  marshes  of  Cambridge  and  Lincoln  vera 
covered  during  some  months  of  every  year  by  immense  cloudi  of 
cranes.  Some  of  these  races  the  progress  of  cultivation  has  extirpated; 
of  others,  the  numbers  have  so  much  diminished  that  men  crowd  to 
gaze  at  a  specimen  as  at  a  Bengal  tiger  or  Polar  bear. 

WALLACHIAN  OR  SPIRAL-HORNED  SHEEP.201 
This  curious  breed  of  sheep  is  found  in  Wallachia,  Hungary,  and 
Crete.  The  fleece  is  composed  of  hair  and  wool,  long,  white,  and  silky 
in  texture.  The  following  is  the  description  given  of  a  fine  ram  from 
Mount  Parnassus,  presented  by  Dr.  Bowring  to  the  Zoological  Society 
of  London.  Its  temper  was  unruly,  and  its  strength  and  viciousness 
rendered  it  somewhat  unsafe  to  approach  it.  Its  horns  were  very  large 
and  spirally  contorted,  adding  greatly  to  its  strikingly  picturesque 
appearance.  Its  fleece  was  white,  and  consisted  of  mingled  wool  and 
hair,  and  the  latter  covered  the  former,  being  very  long,  beautifully  fine, 
and  falling  from  the  middle  of  the  back  over  either  side  almost  to  the 
ground.  The  hair  on  the  face  was  -short  and  of  a  rusty  black.  In  most 
figures  and  accounts  of  this  breed,  the  horns  are  represented  as  rising 
almost  perpendicukrly  from  the  skull,  in  a  series  of  spiral  turns,  the 
first  turn  being  the  largest ;  while  in  the  ewe  they  are  said  to  diverge, 
taking  a  lateral  direction.  But  the  horns  of  the  ram  at  the  gardens, 
extended  laterally  from  the  skull,  and  after  the  first  turn  took  a  down- 
ward direction.  It  is  not  improbable,  therefore,  that  in  the  growth 
of  the  horns  there  is  a  certain  degree  of  individual  variation  among  the 
breed, 

BAT.2** 
This  singular  creature  is  placed  by  naturalists  in  the  class  of  M*- 
milla.     It  brings  forth  two  young  at  a  time,  which  are  suckled  at  the 
breast;  but  it  has  the  power  of  ftym&,  axvd iW<ifore  forms  the  connect- 
ion i/fli  between  birds  and  beasts,    Tt\\fc  ^«&\&ax  ro^s&  <&  ^jja&^k 
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hich  the  bats  are  provided,  exhibit  one  of  the  most  singuT.ir  modifica- 
ons  of  animal  structure  anywhere  observable  in  tho  whole  range  of 
oimated  nature.  Totally  unlike  the  wings  of  birds,  which  are  formed 
y  the  feathery  appendages  of  the  fore-limbs,  these  curious  organs  consist 
f  a  thin  and  extremely  delicate  membrane,  usually  entirely  naked, 
rhich  is  continued  from  the  skin  of  the  body,  and  connected  with  all 
)nr  of  the  limbs,  and,  in  most  cases,  with  the  tail  as  well  It 
1  owing  to  the  peculiar  conformation  of  the  fore-limbs,  however, 
nd  especially  to  that  of  the  bones  of  the  fingers,  upon  which 
he  wing-membrane  is  stretched,  that  the  bat  is  enabled  to  make  its 
ray  through  the  air  by  means  of  this  singular  structure.  These 
►ones  are  all  greatly  elongated,  those  of  the  fingers  having  much 
lie  appearance  of  the  ribs  of  an  umbrella,  and  like  them  serve  to 
spand  or  fold  up  the  covering  to  which  they  are  attached.  The 
•humb  is  the  only  part  of  the  hand  which  does  not  partake  of  the 
general  enlargement.  This  member  remains  undeveloped,  and  is  fur- 
lished  with  a  powerful  hooked  claw,  by  means  of  which  the  bat  is 
nabled  to  drag  itself  forward  on  flat  surfaces,  and  climb  about  in  the 
ark  retreats  to  which  it  retires  by  day.  The  hind  legs,  although  con- 
ected  with  the  wings,  and  serving  in  part  to  support  them,  exhibit  no 
larked  peculiarity  of  form.  The  feet  have  five  toes,  armed  with  strong 
aws,  by  which  the  animal  usually  suspends  itself  in  its  seasons  of 
pose,  hanging  with  its  head  downwards.  The  entire  power  of  the 
it  seems  concentrated  upon  the  fore  part  of  its  body  and  the  organs  of 
ght.  The  principal  bones  of  the  wing  are  all  possessed  of  great 
rengtli,  and  the  sternum  or  breast-bone  has  the  same  keel-like  projec- 
m  for  the  attachment  of  the  muscles  which  move  the  wing,  as  is 
>servable  in  birds.  Thus  expressly  organised  for  an  aerial  existence, 
is  not  to  be  wondered  at  that  the  bat  is  incapable  of  any  but  the  most 
rkward  and  laborious  movements  on  the  ground.  Old  castles,  ruined 
ttlements,  and  caverns,  form  the  chief  abodes  of  the  bat,  from  which 
ey  issue  during  night,  and  it  is  probable  that,  owing  to  their  singular 
pearance,  and  their  nocturnal  habits,  the  ignorant  prejudice  arose,  that 
ts  were  animals  of  evil  omen.  Such  ideas  are  now,  happily,  rarely  to  be 
3t  with.  At  the  close  of  day  the  patient  and  harmless  bat  silently  glides 
>m  his  dark  retreat,  and  spreads  his  leathery  wings  in  search  of  food, 
lich  consists  chiefly  of  insects.  One  of  the  species,  which  inhabits 
linea  and  Madagascar,  has  been  named  the  vampire,  regarding  which 
[  sorts  of  incredible  stories  have  been  told. 

It  is  recorded  by  Mr.  White,  that  he  was  much  amused  with  the  sight 
a  bat  that  would  take  flies  out  of  a  person's  hand.  If  you,  gave  it 
y  thing  to  eat,  it  brought  its  wings  round  before  the  mouth,  hovering 
d  hiding  its  head  in  the  manner  of  birds  of  prey  when  they  feed. 
io  adroitness  it  showed  in  shearing  off  the  wings  (which  were  always 
jected)  of  the  flies,  was  worthy  of  observation.  Insects  seemed  to  be 
e  most  acceptable,  though  it  did  not  refuse  raw  flesh  when  offered, 
nnseus  affirms  that  the  female  makes  no  nest  for  her  offspring.  She 
ters  the  first  convenient  hole  she  finds,  and  fastening  herself  by  her 
oka  against  the  sides  of  the  apartment,  she  ^eimita  u«t  ^wm^ow»V& 
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hang  at  the  nipple,  and  so  remains  for  the  first  or  second  day.  When 
compelled  by  hunger,  and  the  consequent  necessity  for  stirring  abroad, 
she  fixes  the  little  ones  to  the  wall  by  their  hooks,  and  in  this  position 
they  hang  till  she  returns.  Some  naturalists  have  formed  the  opinion 
that  bats  are  endowed  with  an  additional  sense,  which  enables  then, 
when  deprived  of  sight,  to  avoid  obstacles  to  their  progress  as  readily 
as  when  they  retained  the  power  of  vision.  When  their  eyes  were 
covered,  or  even  put  entirely  out,  they  would  fly  about  in  a  darkened 
chamber  without  coming  in  contact  with  the  walls,  and  always  suspended 
their  flight  with  caution  when  they  came  to  a  place  where  they  could 
perch.  In  the  middle  of  a  dark  sewer,  that  turned  at  right  angles,  they 
would,  though  at  a  considerable  distance  from  the  walls,  regularly  bend 
their  flight  with  the  greatest  nicety.  When  branches  of  trees  were 
suspended  in  a  room,  they  always  avoided  them;  and  flew  betwixt 
thieads  hung  perpendicularly  from  the  ceiling,  though  these  were  so 
near  each  other  that  they  had  to  contract  their  wings  in  passing 
through  them.  In  order  to  account  for  this  it  has  been  supposed  that 
the  sense  which  enables  them  to  perform  these  unaccountable  operations 
is  lodged  in  the  expanded  nerves  on  the  nose ;  but,  in  several  of  the 
species,  the  membrane  in  which  these  end  is  wanting.  In  order  to  get 
over  this  difficulty,  others  conclude  that  this  extraordinary  power  is 
dependent  on  the  ears ;  and  to  bear  out  this  theory,  it  has  been  asserted 
that  when  the  ears  of  the  blinded  bats  were  closed  they  flew  against  the 
sides  of  the  room,  and  did  not  seem  at  all  aware  of  their  situation. 

About  twenty  years  ago,  on  opening  a  family  vault  at  Blankney,  in 
Lincolnshire,  it  was  ascertained  that  a  large  grey  bat  which  had  been 
found  within  the  place  on  several  previous  occasions  when  the  vault 
was  opened,  was  still  an  inhabitant.  Jt  was  calculated  that,  at  the 
period  referred  to,  it  i*.ust  have  lived  in  the  tomb  for  thirty-three  years. 

MOLE.201 

In  those  districts  where  moles  abound,  it  may  be  remarked  that 
some  of  the  mole-hills  are  considerably  larger  than  others.  When  a 
hill  of  enlarged  dimensions  is  thus  discovered,  we  may  be  almost  certain 
of  finding  the  nest  or  den  of  the  mole  near  it,  by  digging  to  a  sufficient 
depth.  The  fur  of  the  mole  is  admirably  adapted,  from  its  softness  and 
short  close  texture,  for  defending  the  animal  from  subterraneous  damp, 
which  is  always  injurious,  more  or  less,  to  non-amphibious  animals ;  and 
in  this  climate  no  choice  of  situation  could  entirely  guard  against  it 
It  is  a  singular  fact  that  there  are  no  moles  in  Ireland. 

Food  of  the  Mole. — Foreign  naturalists  have  paid  much  attention  to  the 
habits  of  the  mole.  From  the  observations  of  one  of  them,  M.  Flourens, 
it  appears  that  this  animal,  as  its  organization  indicates,  is,  if  not 
exclusively,  at  least,  essentially,  carnivorous.  It  very  soon  dies  if  only 
roots  be  given  to  it ;  and  if  it  destroys  so  many  roots  of  vegetables,  it 
is  not  for  the  purpose  of  eating  them,  but  to  seek  among  them  for 
worms,  insects,  and  particularly  for  the  larvae  of  insects  which  harbour 
there.  They  may  be  kept  alive  fox  aAow^XAraxfe  w^^  aay  animal  food. 
Ten  or  twelve  hours  is  nearly  t\\e>  Vmgpsto  \ivefcfc  ^i  ^^\ss*^r$tas& 
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food.    Like  all  animals  which  feed  upon  blood  and  flesh,  the  mole  is 
always  very  thirsty. 

The  Male  as  a  Miner. — I  have  read  several  articles,  remarks  Mr. 
Samuel  Jackson,  of  Winsford,  Cheshire,  professing  to  be  descriptions 
of  the  mole,  but  each  of  them  has  been  erroneous  and  defective ;  and 
having  been  trained  to  the  business  of  a  mole-catcher  from  my  youth, 
and  having  followed  that  occupation  for  about  thirty-five  years,  m  which 
time  I  have  decoyed  and  killed  from  40,000  to  50,000  of  these  creatures, 
perhaps  it  will  not  be  considered  vanity  in  me  if  I  attempt  to  describe 
the  habits  of  this  little  miner.  The  mole  dwells  iu  runs  or  burrows, 
excavated  with  wonderful  skill,  many  rods  in  length,  and  some  parts  of 
them  only  a  few  inches  below  the  surface  of  the  earth,  while  others  are 
some  yards  deep.  It  will  make  several  yards  of  these  runs  in  a  day, 
and,  in  some  lands,  will  drive  the  soil  before  it,  by  small  portions,  to  a 
length  of  from  three  to  six  yards,  before  it  reaches  the  place  where  it 
throws  up  the  hillock.  When  it  thinks  it  too  far  to  take  the  soil  to  the 
last  hillock,  it  works  another  perpendicular  opening  to  the  surface,  out 
of  which  it  throws  another  heap.  This  is  the  case  when  the  mole  is 
making  his  deep  runs.  In  these  excavations  it  will  travel  at  a  wonder- 
fill  speed.  Even  the  weasel,  which  is  a  great  enemy  to  the  mole,  cannot 
keep  up  with  it,  though  on  the  surface  of  the  earth  it  would  perhaps 
travel  four  rods  before  the  mole  could  travel  one.  I  have  frequently 
observed  in  the  bottom  of  these  runs  a  perpendicular  hole  or  well,  at 
which  the  mole  probably  drinks.  Some  of  them  are  of  considerable 
depth,  and  apparently  dry ;  but,  not  being  able  to  see  the  bottom,  I 
have  dropped  a  little  earth  into  the  well,  and  by  this  means  perceived 
that  it  contained  water.  Down  these  the  mole  can  safely  travel  and 
return  at  pleasure.  In  some  kinds  of  land,  and  in  wet  weather,  these 
wells  are  full  to  the  brim.  That  moles  have  frequent  recourse  to  water 
will  be  seen  from  the  well-known  fact  that  they  are  easily  taken,  and  in 
great  numbers,  in  a  run  which  leads  to  a  brook  or  pit,  in  dry  weather. 
The  neftt  is  sometimes  made  under  the  root  of  a  tree  or  thorn-bush ; 
often  in  dry  hedges ;  also  in  solid  marl  banks  several  feet,  or  even  yards 
deep.  It  is  composed  of  dry  grass,  but  sometimes  mixed  with  green 
grass ;  the  inside  is  composed  of  old  dry  leaves,  frequently  oak  leaves ; 
its  form  resembles  that  of  a  wren's  nest.  The  mole  has  many  roads 
from  the  nest,  as  it  is  not  only  formed  for  receiving  its  young,  but  for  a 
comfortable  lodging  throughout  the  year.  In  June,  the  mole  leaves  its 
burrows,  and  runs  on  the  surface  of  the  earth  at  night  in  search  of  food. 
Few  animals  will  bite  more  savagely  than  the  mole,  especially  at  a 
certain  time  of  the  year.  When  fighting  with  each  other,  they  will 
hold  like  the  bull-dog.  I  have  frequently  caught  them  with  their  flesh 
torn  in  various  parts  with  fighting. 

The  Mole  as  a  Top-Dresser. — The  Ettrick  Shepherd,  after  long  and 
close  observation,  pronounced  the  following  opinion  regarding  the  ser- 
vices of  the  mole : — The  most  unnatural  of  all  persecutions  that  ever 
was  raised  in  a  country,  is  that  against  the  mole — that  innocent  and 
blessed  pioneer,  who  enriches  our  pastures  mt\v  l\&  fa&  tofrfasM^^ 
dag  with  great  peixm  and  labour  from  the  &\to&  <ft  >&&  i&XwwaaKu 
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The  advantages  of  this  top-dressing  are  so  apparent  and  so  manifest  tt 
the  eye  of  every  unprejudiced  person,  that  it  is  really  amazing  howfldN 
countrymen  should  have  persisted  in  endeavours  to  exterminate  tijf 
moles  from  the  face  of  the  earth.    If  a  hundred  men  and  hones  -  wi- 
employed  on  a  common-sized  pasture-farm,  of  from  1,500  to  2,000  sens, 
in  raising  and  conveying  manure  for  a  top-dressing,  they  would  not  do  a 
it  so  effectually,  so  neatly,  or  so  equally,  as  the  natural  number  of  moles  I 
on  that  farm  would  do  of  themselves.  1 

The  Mole  as  a  Sub-Cultivator. — In  corroboration  of  the  foregoing,  the 
following  occurs  in  "  Talpa,  or  the  Chronicles  of  a  Clay  Farm  :"--3£vai 
your  tiny  mole  is  a  ruthless  beast  of  the  field  to  slugs,  and  snails,  and 
caterpillars,  and  such  land-sucking  fry,  a  fierce  sub-navigator  in  his  way; 
but  his  track,  turns  up  some  pretty  cultivation ;  it  only  wants  spreading 
far  and  wide.  It  is  not  so  wise  to  throttle  him  as  you  think.  I  grieve 
to  see  him  hanging  gibbeted,  his  clever  paddles  stopped  by  cruel  igno- 
rance. For  he  is  your  only  granulation-master ;  he  taught  us  drainage, 
and  ^-cultivation,  and  we  shall  learn  of  him  another  and  greater  lesson 
some  day,  and  call  him  a  prophet  when  we  have  done  hanging  him, 
and  have  got  some  speculation  in  our  own  eyes,  whose  sense  is  shot  at 
present,  instead  of  saying  he  can't  see. 

JAY™ 

This  beautiful  bird,  observes  Bingley,  is  well  known  in  our  woods : 
it  builds  in  the  trees  an  artless  nest,  composed  of  sticks,  fibres,  «fcd 
twigs,  in  which  it  lays  five  or  six  eggs.  Its  delicate  cinnamon-coltanl 
back  and  breast,  with  blue  wing  coverts,  barred  with  black  and 
render  it  one  of  the  most  elegant  birds  produced  in  these  islands, 
bill  is  black  and  chin  white,  and  on  its  forehead  there  is  a  beautiful 
of  white  feathers,  streaked  with  black,  which  it  has  the  power  of  erecting1 
at  pleasure.  Its  voice  is  harsh,  grating,  and  unpleasant.  When  kept 
in  a  domestic  state,  the  jay  may  be  rendered  very  familiar,  and  will 
catch  and  repeat  a  variety  of  sounds.  One  of  them  has  been  heard  to  imi- 
tate so  exactly  the  noise  made  by  the  action  of  a  saw  as  to  induce  passers- 
by  to  suppose  that  a  carpenter  was  at  work  in  the  house.  Mr.  Knapp  says 
that  this  bird  is  always  extremely  timid,  when  its  own  interest  or  safety 
is  solely  concerned ;  but  no  sooner  does  its  hungry  brood  clamour  for 
supply,  than  it  loses  all  this  wary  character,  and  becomes  a  bold  and 
impudent  thief.  At  this  period  it  will  visit  our  gardens,  which  it  rarely 
approaches  at  other  times,  plunder  them  of  every  raspberry,  cherry, 
or  bean,  that  it  can  obtain,  and  will  not  cease  from  rapine  as  long  as 
any  of  the  brood  or  the  crop  remains.  We  see  all  the  nestlings  approach, 
and,  settling  near  some  meditated  scene  of  plunder,  quietly  await  a 
summons  to  commence.  A  parent  bird  from  some  tree  surveys  the 
ground,  then  descends  upon  the  cherry,  or  into  the  rows,  immediately 
announces  a  discovery,  by  a  low  but  particular  call,  and  all  the  family 
flock  in  to  the  banquet,  which  having  finished  by  repeated  visits,  the  old 
birds  return  to  the  woods,  with,  aIL&&\t  cta&tora^  children,  and  become 
the  same  wild  cautious  creatures  ttiey  ^etfc\fcfot*.  ^sosaa  <&  ^&\ss£& 
separate  from  their  broods  as  soon  as  VJass  «a^*  to  v«*&*  **<*** 
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telves ;  but  the  jay  and  its  family  associate  during  all  the  autumn  and 
rinter  months,  taking  great  delight  in  each  other's  company,  and  only 
separate  to  become  founders  of  new  establishments.  We  see  them  in 
rinter  under  the  shelter  of  tall  hedges,  or  on  the  sunny  sides  of  woods 
isd  copses,  seeking  amid  the  dry  leaves  for  acorns,  or  the  crab,  to  pick 
rot  the  seeds,  or  for  the  worms  and  grubs  hidden  under  cowdung ; 
feeding  in  perfect  silence,  yet  so  timid  and  watchful,  that  they  seldom 
>ermit  the  sportsman  to  approach  them.  When  disturbed  they  take 
helter  in  the  depth  of  the  thicket,  calling  to  each  other  with  a  harsh 
ad  loud  voice,  that  resounds  through  the  covert.  The  general  plumage 
f  the  jay  is  sober  and  plain,  though  its  fine  browns  harmoniously  blend 
nth  each  other :  but  the  beautiful  blue-barred  feathers,  that  form  the 
neater  coverts  of  the  wings,  distinguish  it  from  every  other  bird,  and 
a  the  days  when  feather-work  was  in  favour  with  our  fair  country- 
women, were  in  such  request,  that  every  gamekeeper,  and  schoolboy 
rother  with  his  Christmas  gun,  persecuted  the  poor  jay,  through  all 
is  retirements,  to  obtain  his  wings. 

STABLING.207 

This  chattering  and  familiar  bird  is  well  known,  and  has  long  been 
favour  as  a  domestic  pet.  When  taken  young  it  is  easily  taught  to 
ter  words  and  to  imitate  the  song  of  other;  birds.  Bechstein  is  of 
union  that  the  starling  may  be  taught  to  pipe  more  purely  than  the 
illfinch.  The  young  starling,  after  the  first  moult,  is  one  of  the 
ettiest  of  our  British  birds,  being  beautifully  mottled,  and  covered  all 
er  with  a  dazzling  sheen.  After  the  second  moult  the  spots  become 
b,  and  with  age  and  under  confinement  the  brilliancy  of  the  plumage 
arly  disappears. 

Flocks  of  Starlings. — During  autumn  and  winter  they  congregate  in 
rge  numbers,  and  generally  fly  in  a  compact  body.  When,  at  this 
nod,  they  alight  for  food,  some  of  the  birds  keep  up  a  chattering 
rise,  seemingly  an  assurance  of  safety ;  but  if  danger  is  apprehended, 
e  chatter  terminates  in  a  low  scream,  when  the  whole  immediately 
ke  to  flight.  Their  gyrations  previous  to  retirement  for  the  night  are 
Dgular.  At  one  time  "  they  will  form  themselves  into  a  triangle,  then 
toot  into  a  long  pear-shaped  figure,  expand  like  a  sheet,  wheel  into  a 
dl,  each  individual  striving  to  get  into  the  centre,  with  a  promptitude 
tore  like  parade  movements  than  the  actions  of  birds.'1  As  the  breeding 
ason  advances  these  flocks  divide,  and  finally  separate  into  pairs.  In 
adeavouring  to  account  for  the  congregation  of  these  and  other  birds 
ith  a  similar  habit,  Gilbert  White  supposes,  that  as  some  kind  of  self- 
iterest  and  self-defence  is,  no  doubt,  the  motive  for  the  proceeding, 
ay  it  not  arise  from  the  helplessness  of  their  state  in  such  rigorous 
ftsons ;  as  men  crowd  together  when  under  great  calamities,  though 
ey  know  not  why  ?  Perhaps  approximation  may  dispel  some  degree 
cold ;  and  a  crowd  may  make  each  individual  appear  safer  from  the 
Vages  of  birds  of  prey  and  other  dangers. 

A  False  Accusation  Refuted. — It  has  by  some  been  asserted  that  the 
trling  destroys  eggs  and  young  birds.    On  this  pom\»\2ta  t^v*rv&%S& 
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the  evidence  of  that  kindly  and  accurate  observer,  Mr.  Waterton :— So 
certain  am  I  that  the  starling  never  sucks  the  eggs  of  other  birds,  that 
when  I  see  him  approach  the  dovecote  I  often  say  to  him,  Go  in,  poor 
bird,  and  take  thy  rest  in  peace ;  not  a  servant  of  mine  shall  surprise 
thee,  or  hurt  a  feather  of  thy  head  ;  thou  dost  not  come  for  eggs,  but 
protection,  and  this  most  freely  I  will  give  thee.  I  will  be  thy  friend 
in  spite  of  all  the  world  has  said  against  thee  ;  and  here,  at  least,  thou 
shalt  find  a  place  of  safety  for  thyself  and  little  ones.  Thy  innocence 
and  usefulness  demand  this  at  my  hands. 

Love  of  Society. — Mr.  Knapp  observes  that  the  delight  of  these  birds 
in  society  is  a  predominant  character ;  and  to  feed,  they  will  associate 
with  the  rook,  the  pigeon,  or  the  daw ;  and  sometimes,  but  not  cordially, 
with  the  field-fare  :  but  they  chiefly  roost  with  their  own  families,  pre- 
ferring some  reedy,  marshy  situation.  These  social  birds  are  rarely  seen 
alone ;  and  should  any  accident  separate  an  individual  from  the  com- 
panions of  its  flight,  it  will  sit  disconsolate  on  an  eminence,  piping  and 
plaining,  till  somo  one  of  its  congeners  join  it.  Even  in  small  parties 
they  keep  continually  calling  and  inviting  associates  to  them,  with  a 
fine  clear  note,  that,  in  particular  states  of  the  air,  may  be  heard  at  a 
considerable  distance.  This  love  of  society  seems  to  be  innate ;  for  1  ! 
remember  one  poor  bird,  that  had  escaped  from  domestication,  in  which 
it  had  entirely  lost,  or  probably  never  knew,  the  language  or  mannen 
of  its  race,  and  had  acquired  only  the  name  of  its  mistress ;  disliked 
and  avoided  by  its  congeners,  it  would  sit  by  the  hour  together,  sunning 
on  some  tall  elm,  calling  in  a  most  plaintive  strain,  Nanny,  Nanny,  but  no 
Nanny  came ;  and  our  poor  solitary  either  pined  itself  to  death,  or  was 
killed,  as  its  note  ceased. 

Instinct  in  a  Starling. — During  a  fire  at  a  farm-steading,  a  starling 
was  observed  in  her  nest  on  a  tree  not  far  distant  from  the  burning 
barn.  As  the  flames  approached,  the  maternal  anxiety  of  the  poor  bird 
was  visible  by  her  uneasy  flittings  about  the  nest.  The  danger  became 
more  threatening.  At  last  she  was  seen  to  take  one  of  her  young  ones 
and  remove  it  to  a  remote  spot.  This  she  continued  until  she  succeeded 
in  saving  her  five  nestlings. 

SPARROWS. 
The  House  Sparrow.207— Wherever  man  has  fixed  his  abode,  there 
flits  about  this  bold,  cheerful,  pugnacious,  yet  withal  useful  bird,  bid- 
ding defiance  alike  to  the  elements  or  persecutions  to  which  he  is  sub- 
jected. We  are  aware  that  by  some  the  term  "  useful"  will  be  questioned: 
but  had  it  not  been  for  the  hard; ,  indomitable  perseverance  with  which 
the  sparrow  has  maintained  his  companionship  with  man,  we  would,  long 
ere  now,  have  been  convinced  of  the  error  which  has  been  committed 
in  the  indiscriminate  slaughter  of  this  bird,  which  in  some  districts  has 
been  carried  the  length  of  setting  a  price  on  his  head.     There  is  no 
doubt,  that  at   certain   seasons   sparrows  commit   considerable  havoc 
among  grain  and  seeds  ;  but  there  is  abundance  of  proof  that  all  this 
is  more  than  compensated  "by  t\\e  e\\\s  \j\\\d\  \3aa^  ^w^nt.     ^ur  Ame- 
rican  friends  are  in  advance  of  us  m  a.  \\iQ\Afe^<&  <£  ^*\mkv<*S&%  ^sasA. 
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by  affording  protection  to  this  and  other  birds.  Very  lately  it  was 
found  necessary  to  introduce  a  colony  of  sparrows  into  New  York,  to 
(beck  the  fearful  devastations  of  the  wire-worm  ;  and  in  Massachusetts 
a  fine  of  five  shillings  is  imposed  on  every  one  detected  in  killing  a 
sparrow  or  robbing  its  nest. 

Pleas  for  the  Sparrows. — A  writer  in  the  "  Gardener's  Chronicle  " 

observes : — People  complain  of  the  loss  of  their  gooseberries  by  birds — 

for  birds,  I  imagine,  we  should  read  grubs.     1  had  a  tree  loaded  with 

blossom,  and  it  is  now  all  blank  ;  I  saw  six  or  seven  sparrows  on  it  at 

a  time,  and  was  induced  to  watch  them  closely.     I  saw  one  knock  his 

bill  against  a  leaf  and  eat  something ;  at  last  he  knocked  one  of  these 

somethings  to  the  ground,  when  I  ran  and  frightened  him  away,  and 

found  it  to  be  a  green  caterpillar.     I  now  examined  the  tree,  and  found 

that  the  sparrows  did  not  eat  the  gooseberries.     Every  third  or  fourth 

leaf  contained  one  of  these  depredators,  of  a  sort  that  let  themselves 

to  the  ground  by  a  gossamer  thread.    Black  currants  are  all  gone  by 

the  same  marauders. 

Mr.  Duff,  of  Bishop  Auckland,  states  in  the  "Zoologist,"  that  a 
round  tower  standing  on  the  Bishop  of  Durham's  domain,  had  been 
in  a  dilapidated  state  for  many  years,  and  in  the  crevices  were  many^ 
both  starling  and  sparrow  nests — of  the  latter  some  scores.  It  was  mi 
}bject  of  interest  to  his  lordship ;  and  about  five  or  six  years  ago, 
io  prevent  its  falling  down,  he  had  it  repaired — every  chink  well 
Minted ;  and  of  course  the  colony  was  broken  up,  and  the  members 
uspersed.  The  next  year  but  one  the  field  in  which  it  stands  was 
town  with  turnips,  and  when  the  plants  came  up,  and  escaped  the 
lavages  of  the  fly,  they  looked  well,  and  grew  as  well  as  perhaps  any 
rfher  turnips  for  five  or  six  weeks,  when,  to  the  astonishment  of  Mr. 
Dawson,  the  bailiff,  every  plant  was  entirely  covered  with  grub  ;  whether 
;he  caterpillars  belonged  only  to  one  species  or  not,  I  do  not  know,  for 
it  that  time  I  did  not  go  to  see  ;  but  nine  women  were  to  be  seen  daily 
or  some  time  gathering  them  off  the  plants  and  destroying  them.  Be- 
bro  the  following  spring,  several  places  in  the  building  were  re-opened, 
lid  the  sparrows  soon  took  possession  of  their  old  domiciles ;  and  since 
hat  time  there  has  been  no  more  trouble  or  loss  with  caterpillars. 

Sagacity  of  the  Sparrow. — The  following  is  also  taken  from  the 
1  Zoologist :" — Living  in  the  city  portion  of  London,  I  (Mr.  W.  H. 
Bordeaux)  observed,  one  afternoon,  in  the  aperture  generally  left  for 
ho  cellar,  or  kitchen  window,  when  underground,  an  unfledged  house 
parrow  incapacitated  from  flying  to  any  distance,  which  had  been  inadr 
rertently  precipitated  down  this  same  dungeon,  across  which,  in  an 
oblique  direction,  was  laid  an  iron  bar,  extending  within  a  foot  of  the 
surface  \  the  mother  was  at  the  top,  looking  down  with  pity  and  alarm 
it  the  awkward  position  of  this,  perhaps  her  only  child ;  many  and  in- 
genious were  the  attempts  on  the  part  both  of  parent  and  offspring  for 
die  regaining  of  the  hitter's  lost  position ;  each  and  all  proved  futile 
ind  unavailing.  I  looked  on  with  a  degree  of  pleasurable  Qxc\ta\£&B&, 
mixed  with  /ear  and  anxiety  lest  the  drama  &WA&  \>fc  V&w^b&to  Vj 
he  Bjing  awajr  of  the  mother,  and  the  desertion  of  Qa&  d5&  \  \wfc  ^&* 
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Nature's  inculcated  ways  on  these  points  are  perfect  and  all-sufficient, 
as  most  beautifully  this  case  proves,  for  although  each  new  proposal 
seemed  to  be  blasted  in  the  carrying  out,  at  length  the  intelligent  oet- 
turo,  after  considering  for  a  moment,  flies  away,  returns  with  a  stout 
straw  in  its  beak,  and  rests  for  a  few  seconds  on  the  edge  ;  then  conceive 
my  delight  when  the  little  nestling,  after  a  chirp  or  two  from  hi 
mother,  learning  no  doubt  the  particulars  of  the  project,  climbs  to  the 
farthest  end  of  the  bar,  next  the  ground,  receives  the  proffered  straw 
in  its  beak,  and  is  raised,  to  my  breathless  and  unspeakable  astonish- 
ment, to  the  earth,  on  which  its  now  delighted  mother  stands. 

Two  sparrows,  which  had  built  in  the  thatch  roof  of  a  house  at 
Poole,  were  observed  to  continue  their  visits  to  the  nest  long  after  the 
time  when  the  young  birds  take  flight.  This  unusual  circumstance  con- 
tinued throughout  the  year  ;  and  in  the  winter,  a  gentleman  who  had 
all  along  observed  them,  determined  on  investigating  the  cause.  He 
therefore  mounted  a  ladder,  and  found  one  of  the  young  ones  detained 
a  prisoner,  by  means  of  a  piece  of  string  or  worsted,  which  formed  part 
of  the  nest,  having  become  accidentally  twisted  round  the  leg.  Being 
thus  incapacitated  for  procuring  its  own  sustenance,  it  had  been  fed  by 
the  continued  exertions  of  its  parents. 

During  a  dry  season,  a  sparrow,  apparently  in  search  of  water,  came 
upon  a  pipe  giving  forth  the  desired  element,  not  in  abundance,  but  in 
drops,  and  that  slowly.  The  sparrow  perched  itself  upon  a  stone  near 
the  end  of  the  pipe,  and  watched  till  the  drop  was  formed,  when  it 
sagaciously  flew  up  and  caught  the  precious  globule  just  as  it  was  on  the 
point  of  falling.  This  it  repeated  a  number  of  times,  until  it  had 
quenched  its  thirst,  when  it  flew  away  chirping. 

The  Tree  or  Mountain  Sparrow  207  pretty  closely  resembles  the 
house  sparrow,  being,  however,  somewhat  less  in  size.  It  frequents 
districts  where  old  trees  are  found,  in  the  crevices  of  which  its  nest  is 
placed.  Its  range  in  this  country  is  confined  to  England.  During  win- 
ter they  assemble  in  small  flocks,  and  when  pressed  for  food  visit  farm- 
yards ;  but  at  other  periods  they  are  shy,  and  shun  the  abodes  of  man. 

FLYCATCHERS. 

Of  these,  so  named  from  their  living  almost  exclusively  on  insects, 
there  are  only  two  species  common  in  Britain,  both  of  which  are  sum- 
mer visitants,  arriving  towards  the  end  of  May,  and  leaving  early  in 
October. 

The  Spotted  Flycatcher,207  sometimes  called  the  cherry-chopper 
and  bee-bird,  is  the  most  abundant.  It  frequents  orchards  and  other 
woody  situations,  where,  perched  on  a  branch,  it  sits  in  a  motionless, 
and  apparently  listless  state,  watching  its  prey,  but  in  an  instant 
making  a  dart  on  its  victim,  and  wheeling  back  with  great  celerity  to 
the  same  spot.  By  some,  this  bird  is  said  to  feed  occasionally  on  bees 
and  ripe  cherries.  This  we  believe  to  be  a  mistake  ;  but  even  were  it 
so,  there  can  be  no  doubt  as  to  its  utility  in  destroying  the  myriads  of 
insects  which  destroy  ripe  fruit. 

Care  of  their  Young.— White  aaya  •.  TVi&  ^-oMMstXraHb*  wsr^w 
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i  the  vines  that  grow  on  the  walls  of  my  house.  A  pair  of  these 
irds  had  one  year  inadvertently  placed  their  nest  on  a  naked  hough, 
erhaps  in  a  shady  time,  not  being  aware  of  the  inconvenience  that 
dlowed.  But  a  hot  sunny  season  coming  on  before  the  brood  was 
alf  fledged,  the  reflection  of  the  wall  became  insupportable,  and 
lust  inevitably  have  destroyed  the  tender  young,  had  not  affection 
lggested  an  expedient,  and  prompted  the  parent  birds  to  hover  over 
ie  nest  all  the  hotter  hours,  while  with  wings  expanded  and  mouths 
aping  for  breath,  they  screened  off  the  heat  from  their  suffering  off- 
pring. 

The  Pied  Flycatcher —  is  not  nearly  so  common  in  this  country  as 
he  preceding,  and  seems  to  be  confined  principally  to  the  midland  coun- 
ies  of  England.  Their  food  consists  of  insects,  which  they  seize  in 
he  air,  or  pick  from  the  leaves  of  trees.  In  winter  both  male  and 
Bmale  are  brownish-grey  on  the  upper,  and  dingy  white  on  the  fore- 
ead  and  under  parts ;  but  in  summer  the  upper  parts  in  the  male  be- 
ome  black,  and  the  lighter  parts  pure  white. 

CHANGES  OP  INSECTS. 

Insects  are  strikingly  distinguished  from  other  animals,  by  a  succes- 
ion  of  changes  in  their  organization  and  forms,  and  by  their  incapacity 
f  propagating  before  their  last  metamorphosis,  which,  in  most  of  them, 
akes  place  shortly  before  their  death.  Each  of  these  transformations 
s  designated  by  so  many  terms,  that  it  may  not  be  useless  to  observe  to 
he  reader,  who  has  not  previously  paid  attention  to  the  subject,  that 
urva,  caterpillar,  grub,  maggot,  or  worm,  is  the  first  state  of  the  insect 
n  issuing  from  the  egg  ;  that  pupa,  aurelia,  chrysalis,  or  nympha,  are 
he  names  by  which  the  second  metamorphosis  is  designated,  and  that 
he  last  stage,  when  the  insect  assumes  the  appearance  of  a  butterfly,  is 
ailed  the  perfect  state. 

APHIDES,  OR  PLANT  LICE.2", 

These  minute  and  destructive  insects,  among  the  smallest  visible  to 
he  naked  eye,  live  entirely  on  vegetables,  and  are  well  known  from  the 
tavoc  they  commit,  popularly  known  as  "  blight."  Aphides  have  either 
our  wings,  or  are  entirely  destitute  of  these.  Some  species  confine 
hemeelves  to  particular  plants,  while  others  feed  indiscriminately  on 
aost  sorts  of  herbage.  Sometimes  they  insinuate  themselves  into  the 
learts  of  the  plants,  but  more  usually  attack  the  tender  foliage,  and  are 
Iways  to  be  found  on  the  under  side  of  the  leaf,  not  only  on  account  of 
\m  being  more  succulent,  but  as  affording  protection.  One  species,  first 
observed  in  this  country  in  1809,  fixes  upon  the  branches  of  orchard 
rees,  particularly  some  kinds  of  the  apple ;  investing,  says  Knapp,  the 
xranches  with  a  thick  downy  substance,  containing  small  wingless  crea- 
tures, which  are  busily  employed  in  preying  upon  the  limb  of  the  tree. 
Hie  beak,  terminating  in  a  fine  bristle,  is  insinuated  through  the  bark 
md  sappy  part  of  the  wood,  and  the  creature  extracts,  as  with  a 
yringe,  the  sweet  vital  liquor  that  circulates  in  Wft  \AasiV    Tk&Xasis^ 
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thus  deprived  of  its  nutriment,  grows  sickly,  the  leaves  turn  yellow, 
and  the  part  perishes.  Branch  after  branch  is  thus  assailed  till  they  all 
become  leafless,  and  the  tree  dies.  The  species  peculiar  to  the  rose  tree, 
commonly  known  as  the  rose  louse,  is  well  known.  These  are  produced 
from  eggs  deposited  in  autumn  in  the  embryo  buds,  and  not,  as  is  popu- 
larly supposed,  borne  thither  by  the  wind.  Another  species,  in  some 
seasons,  proves  very  destructive  to  the  hop  plant ;  and  geraniums,  as 
every  one  must  have  observed,  are  infested  by  another  species.  It  has 
been  calculated  that  a  single  plant  louse  will  propagate  one  thousand  in 
a  day,  and  that  it  may  be  the  living  progenitor  of  the  almost  incredible 
and  incalculable  number  of  5,000,000,000.  But,  even  if  anything  like 
an  approach  to  such  a  number  is  the  case,  it  is  well  to  bear  in  mind,  as 
an  argument  for  a  special  providence,  that  the  accurate  Reaumur,  and  ' 
other  naturalists,  have  observed,  when  any  kind  of  insect  has  increased 
inordinately,  their  natural  enemies  have  increased  in  the  same  propor- 
tion, and  thus  preserved  the  balance.  As  an  instance  of  this,  immense 
numbers  of  these  plant  lice  are  devoured  by  the  beautiful  and  well- 
"known  lady-bug,  or  lady-bird,  as  it  is  popularly  termed,  the  eggs  of 
which  arc  deposited  on  such  plants  as  abound  with  aphides.  The 
larvae  of  the  lady-bug  are  so  exceedingly  voracious,  that  when  other 
supplies  fail  they  devour  their  own  species. 

Shoals  of  Aphides. — In  the  very  warm  and  brilliant  summer  of  1834, 
it  was  considered  a  remarkable  circumstance  that  the  air  should  con-  . 
stantly  swarm  with  millions  of  small,  delicate  flies,  of  the  aphide  de-  ' 
scription,  because  it  was  quite  impossible  to  decide  from  whence  they 
came,  or  the  productiveness  of  the  species ;  but  what  was  still  more  sin- 
gular, the  sea  in  many  places,  particularly  on  the  Norfolk  coasts,  was 
perfectly  blackened  by  the  amazing  shoals  of  these  insects,  which  formed 
masses  in  the  "  mighty  waters"  interminably  long,  and  at  least  a  league 
broad.  Gilbert  White  says  that  on  one  occasion  (the  season  being  the 
1st  of  August)  the  people  of  Selborne  were  surprised  by  a  shower  ot 
aphides  which  fell  in  these  parts.  Those  who  were  walking  the  street? 
at  the  time  found  themselves  covered  with  these  insects,  which  settled 
also  on  the  trees  and  gardens,  and  blackened  all  the  vegetables  where 
they  alighted.  These  animals,  no  doubt,  were  then  in  a  state  of  emigra- 
tion and  shifting  their  quarters,  and  might  perhaps  have  come  from  the 
great  hop-plantations  of  Kent  or  Sussex,  the  wind  being  that  day  at 
north.  They  were  observed  at  the  same  time  at  Farnham  and  all  along 
the  vale  at  Alton. 

HONEY  BEES. 
It  is  estimated  that  in  a  hive  of  bees  one-fourth  are  males  or  drones, 
and  the  remainder  neuters  or  workers,  with  a  queen  or  mother.  Or,  to 
show  more  clearly  the  relative  numbers  of  each  which  constitute  a  single 
family,  for  the  sake  of  illustration  let  it  be  supposed  that  a  hive  consists 
of  20,000 — and  this,  in  favourable  circumstances,  is  about  an  average 
number — the  colony,  independent  of  eggs  and  larv®,  would  be  made  up 
of  one  queen,  500  males  or  drones,  and  19,499  neuters  or  workers. 
During  their  brief  existence,  aW.  ctofcy  cental  Yra^taia  their  economy 
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and  operations,  with  one  common  object  in  view — the  continuance  of 
their  species — the  sole  means  in  the  attainment  of  which  depends  on 
unswerving  allegiance  and  devotion  to  their  queen.  Consequently  they 
cherish,  feed,  and  provide  for  her  wants.  They  live  only  in  her  life, 
and  die  when  she  is  taken  away.  Her  absence  deprives  them  of  no 
organ,  flowers  yield  as  before  the  materials  for  wax  and  honey,  yet  in 
every  case  they  neglect  all  their  labours  for  twenty-four  hours.  They 
receive  no  strange  queen  till  the  expiration  of  that  time;  and,  if  deprived 
of  the  cherished  object  altogether,  they  refuse  food,  and  quickly  perish. 
While  engaged  in  their  unceasing  labours,  every  living  tiling,  from  man 
down  to  an  ephemeral  insect,  pursues  the  bee  to  its  destruction  for  the 
sake  of  the  honey  that  is  deposited  in  its  cell,  or  secreted  in  its  honey- 
bag.  Numerous  birds  and  insects  are  on  the  watch,  and  an  incredible 
number  of  bees  fall  victims,  in  consequence,  to  their  enemies.  Inde- 
pendently of  this,  there  are  the  changes  in  the  weather,  such  as  high 
winds,  sadden  showers,  bright  sunshine  during  winter ;  and  then  there 
is  the  liability  to  fall  into  rivers,  besides  many  other  dangers  to  which 
bees  are  exposed. 

Queen  Bee.217 — The  occupation  of  the  queen  is  confined  solely  to 
the  laying  of  the  eggs,  which  she  deposits  singly  in  waxen  cells  prepared 
by  the  workers.  During  several  months,  if  the  season  proves  favour- 
Able,  the  eggs  are  deposited  at  the  rate  of  from  one  hundred  to  two 
hundred  a  day;  and  it  is  reckoned  that  in  one  season  a  single  queen  will 
lay  100,000  eggs.  She  seldom  ventures  abroad,  and  if  no  accident  inter- 
venes, her  life  has  been  estimated  to  last  from  two  to  three  years. 

Neuter,  or  Worker  Bees.217 — On  these  devolve  all  the  labours  of 
the  colony.  They  gather  the  necessary  materials  and  erect  the  cells ; 
collect  the  honey;  guard  the  entrance  to  the  hive  by  night  and  day, 
daring  the  honey  season,  against  plunderers ;  attend  to  the  eggs  and 
young;  supply  the  queen  with  food;  ventilate  the  hive  by  means  of 
their  wings ;  and  destroy  the  drones  at  the  close  of  the  honey  season. 
The  workers  are  provided  with  powerful  stings,  and  are  supposed  not  to 
live  beyond  six  or  eight  months. 

Male,  or  Drone  Bees. — These  are  the  fathers  of  the  hive,  and, 
beyond  pairing  with  the  queen,  take  no  part  whatever  in  the  busy  work 
going  on  around  them.  The  drones  are  seen  abroad  only  in  the  finest 
weather,  and  may  be  recognised  by  their  large  size,  their  humming 
sound,  and  lumbering  flight.  The  functions  of  the  drones  accomplished, 
their  short  and  idle  lives  are  terminated  during  the  month  of  August  by 
the  workers,  who  either  sting  them  to  death,  or,  after  gnawing  off  their 
wings,  throw  them  on  the  ground,  where  they  are  devoured  by  birds 
and  reptiles,  or  perish  from  cold.     The  drones  have  no  sting. 

Swarming  of  Bees. — All  the  operations  of  bees,  when  they  intend  to 
establish  their  new  colony,  or  swarm  from  the  parent  hive,  are  dictated 
by  previous  concert,  and  the  most  systematic  arrangement.  The  bees 
do  not  go  out  in  a  considerable  body,  but  they  succeed  each  other  in  a 
reconnoitring  expedition,  until  the  whole  of  the  swarm  have  apparently 
made  good  the  survey,  after  which  the  whole  body  take  their  departure 
in  a  mass;  and  if  by  any  chance  a  large  portion  of  a  wransLtaut*  ^S^\ 
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out  the  queen  bee,  they  never  proceed  to  take  up  their  future  quartets 
without  her  majesty's  presence. 

Cell  of  the  Bee. — When  we  behold,  observes  Crombie,in  his  "Natural 
Theology/'  this  little  creature  constructing  its  cell,  to  contain  its  winter 
stock,  and  constructing  it  of  that  form  which  is  demonstrably  the 
strongest  and  the  most  convenient,  it  seems  the  extravagance  of  absurdity 
to  suppose  that  the  instinct  by  which  it  is  directed  is  the  offspring  of 
ignorance.  The  phenomenon,  indeed,  is  one  of  the  most  extraordinary 
that  the  animal  world  presents  to  our  contemplation.  It  must  be  evident 
to  every  one  who  has  given  the  least  attention  to  the  obvious  properties 
of  different  figures,  that  there  are  only  three  which  will  admit  the  junc- 
tion of  their  sides,  without  any  vacant  spaces  between  them — all  the 
figures  being  equal  and  similar :  namely,  the  square,  the  equilateral  tri- 
angle, and  the  hexadron ;  of  these,  the  last  is  the  strongest  and  the 
most  convenient.  In  this  form,  then,  we  find  that  all  the  cells  are  con 
structed.  This  is  a  curious  and  wonderful  fact ;  and,  what  is  equally 
remarkable,  the  middle  of  every  cell,  on  one  side,  is  directly  opposite  to 
the  point  where  the  three  partitions  meet  on  the  opposite  side.  By  this 
position  the  cell  receives  additional  strength.  This  is  not  all.  If  human 
ingenuity  were  to  contrive  a  cell  which  would  require  the  least  expendi- 
ture of  material  and  labour,  it  would  be  a  question,  not  easily  solved,  at 
what  precise  angle  the  three  planes  which  compose  the  bottom  ought  to 
meet.  The  late  celebrated  mathematician  Maclaurin,  by  a  fiuxionary 
calculus,  determined  precisely  the  angle  required ;  and  he  found,  by  the 
most  exact  mensuration  the  subject  would  admit,  that  it  is  the  very 
angle  in  which  the  three  planes  in  the  bottom  of  a  cell  of  a  honeycomb 
do  actually  meet.  The  same  curious  fact  was  ascertained  by  a  German 
mathematician :—  Reaumur,  presuming  that  the  angles  were  adopted  for 
the  purpose  of  saving  material,  proposed  to  Kcenig,  a  mathematician  of 
eminence,  that  he  should  determine  what  should  be  the  angles  of  a  hexa- 
gonal cell,  with  a  pyramidal  base,  to  require  the  least  material.  By  the 
infinitesimal  calculus  he  ascertained  that  the  greatest  angle  should  be 
109°  26',  and  the  smaller  70°  34/ — the  very  angles  which  the  insect 
adopts.  What  an  astonishing  coincidence  is  this !  A  profound  mathe- 
matician is  required  to  solve  a  very  difficult  problem ;  and  it  is  found 
that  his  conclusion,  gained  by  the  exercise  of  considerable  ingenuity  and 
deep  thought,  was  practically  exhibited  in  the  operations  of  the  bee. 
How  few  are  capable  of  that  scientific  investigation  which  this  insect 
illustrates  by  its  practice  ?  It  seems  the  extravagance  of  folly  to  believe, 
that  out  of  the  numerous  different  combinations  of  which  two  angles  are 
susceptible,  that  which  most  saves  labour  and  material  should  be  adopted 
by  random  chance  or  blind  necessity. 

Elegance  of  Bees. — Did  any  one,  says  Leigh  Hunt,  ever  sufficiently 
admire  the  entire  elegance  of  the  habits  and  pursuits  of  bees  1  their  ex- 
traction of  nothing  but  the  quintessence  of  the  flowers ;  their  preference 
of  those  that  have  the  finest  and  least  adulterated  odour ;  their  avoid- 
ance of  everything  squalid  (so  unlike  ties)  -,  their  eager  ejection  or  ex- 
clusion  of  it  from  the  hive,  as  in.  the  msXaxvcea  qI  rarca&K&  *&  ydXx^a^ 
which,  if  they  cannot  drag  away,  ibsj  co\«  \x^  ssA  tfttarcfo  *>  \k&\*V?^ 
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Brief  Existence  of  the  Humble  Bee.  it  9 

clean,  quiet,  and  delicate  neighbourhoods,  thymy  places  with  brooks; 
)ir  singularly  clean  management  of  so  liquid  and  adhesive  a  thing  as 
aey,  from  which  they  issue  forth  to  their  work  as  if  they  had  nothing 
do  with  it;  their  combination  with  honey-making  of  the  elegant 
Aufacture  of  wax,  of  which  they  make  their  apartments,  and  which 
used  by  mankind  for  none  but  patrician  or  other  choice  purposes ; 
sir  orderly  policy;  their  delight  in  sunshine ;  their  attention  to  one 
other ;  their  apparent  indifference  to  anything  purely  regarding  them- 
ves,  apart  from  the  common  good. 

HUMBLE  BEES."7 

These,  so  common  in  our  clover-fields  and  gardens,  are  familiar  to  all. 
though  inferior  in  usefulness  to  the  hive-bee,  they  are  equally  diligent 
their  labours,  while,  from  their  larger  size  and  beautifully  varied 
lours,  they  more  vividly  attract  the  attention  of  the  common  observer 
an  the  smaller  and  sombre-looking  honey-bee.  It  has  been  computed 
it  there  are  as  many  as  forty  species  common  to  Britain ;  but,  as 
rby  remarks,  when  it  is  remembered  that  there  are  so  many  changes 
colour  in  the  same  insect  at  different  stages  of  its  existence — that 
are  are  two  sizes  of  females— and  that  there  is  great  dissimilarity  in 
3  females,  males,  and  workers  of  the  same  species,  it  is  not  improbable 
it,  in  some  instances,  these  variations  have  led  to  the  same  species 
ag  described  under  different  names.  Humble  bees  vary  slightly  in 
>ir  modes  of  life,  but  they  so  closely  assimilate  that  a  short  account 
the  habits  of  one  species  will  suffice  for  all.  The  females  are  in  all 
es  largest,  the  males  next,  and  the  workers  smallest.  The  males,  like 
hive-drone,  have  no  sting.  The  following  are  the  most  prominent 
I  best  known. 

?he  Common  Humble-bee  is  distinguished  by  the  bright  yellow 
d  across  the  thorax,  and  the  yellow,  black,  and  white  bands  across 
abdomen.  On  the  approach  of  winter — with  the  exception  of  a  few 
isles  in  each  nest — all  die.  The  female  survivors  remain  concealed 
ether  underground,  in  a  torpid  state,  during  winter,  and  on  the 
arn  of  warm  weather  each  sets  out  in  quest  of  a  dwelling  of  her  own. 
b  general  opinion  has  been,  that  while  the  nest  is  sometimes  found  on 
»  ground,  covered  with  moss,  it  is  more  usually  placed  fully  a  foot 
ier  the  earth,  and  that  the  solitary  female  insect,  unaided,  scoops  out 
this  extent.  From  close  observation  we  believe  that  such  is  not  the 
►de  of  procedure.  When  the  female  first  issues  abroad,  her  eggs  require 
he  deposited  within  a  brief  space.  She  searches  for  a  suitable  spot  in 
a  earth,  and,  if  this  is  not  readily  found,  the  eggs,  encased  in  rudely 
Extracted  waxen  cells,  are  laid  on  the  ground  and  covered  with  moss, 
either  of  these  situations  the  first  eggs  are  hatched ;  and  in  a  short 
to  a  little  colony  springs  into  existence.  In  short,  no  nest  is  scooped 
t  till  the  first  eggs  are  hatched  and  the  young  bees  are  ready  for  work, 
ten,  as  circumstances  demand,  the  entire  erection,  or  the  enlargement, 

*  nest  capable  of  holding  increased  numbers  is  vigorously  and  speedily 
*>mpli8hed.     In  corroboration  of  this  view  it  may  be  stated  that  the 

*  eggs,  which  are  hatched  in  May,  produce  only  wnfaxv,  >ta*  \&atat 
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tod  females  not  appearing  for  a  month  or  six  weeks  later,  previous  to 
which  time  the  workers  have  all  in  order.  Another  illustration  will  be 
seen  in  the  operations  of  the  carder  bee.  The  same  processes  are  gone 
through  year  after  year.  In  the  case  of  the  honey  bee,  where  a  store 
of  provisions  is  laid  up  for  winter  use,  the  males  or  drones,  being 
idlers,  are  all  killed  by  the  workers  as  winter  approaches.  In  the  nest 
of  the  humble  bee  the  males  are  left  unmolested  to  perish  with  the 
others.  These  really  humble  creatures,  in  some  mysterious  way,  seem 
to  know  that  their  brief  existence  renders  this  unnecessary.  Their 
motto  might  read — work,  eat,  and  be  merry,  for  to-morrow  we  die. 

The  Lapidary  or  Red-tailed  Bee  generally  forms  its  nest  among  a  heap 
of  loose  stones,  and  on  that  account,  and  from  the  extremity  of  the 
abdomen  being  red,  the  names  by  which  it  is  known  have  been  derived. 
Sometimes,  however,  its  nest  is  also  found  under  ground. 

The  Moss  Carder  Bee. — From  its  uniform  pale  yellow  colour  and 
somewhat  smaller  size,  the  carding  bee  is  at  once  recognised.  The  nests 
are  placed  in  shallow  excavations  in  the  earth,  over  which  is  erected  a 
dome  of  moss  and  withered  grass  intertwined,  rising  three  or  four  inches 
above  the  ground,  and  lined  with  a  coating  of  wax  inside  to  render  it 
waterproof.  The  nest  is  approached  by  a  covered  gallery,  extending 
fully  a  foot,  and  only  of  a  width  to  permit  of  the  incoming  and  out- 
going of  bees  in  single  file.  When  collecting  moss  for  the  erection  of 
their  dwelling,  they  place  themselves  in  a  line,  with  their  backs  towards 
the  nest.  The  foremost  lays  hold  of  a  small  portion  of  moss  with  its 
jaws,  and  by  the  aid  of  its  fore  legs  cards  or  combs  away  all  earthy 
matter ;  after  making  it  up  into  a  small  bundle,  it  is  passed  under  the 
body  to  the  next  in  order,  and  so  on  in  succession,  till  by  this  means  the 
moss  is  deposited  beside  the  builders.  Since,  as  in  the  case  of  the  com- 
mon humble  bee,  none  but  solitary  females  of  the  carder  species  live 
over  the  winter,  where,  it  may  be  asked,  unless  in  the,  way  before  stated, 
do  these  builders  of  the  nest  come  from  1 

WASPS.217 

Notwithstanding  the  aversion  in  which  the  wasp  is  generally  held, 
if  for  no  other  reason  it  merits  attention  as  having  taught  man  his  first 
lesson  in  the  production  of  what  has  proved  one  of  the  chief  agencies  in 
the  enlightenment  of  the  human  race.  For  thousands  of  years  man  was 
unable  to  devise  anything  better  than  the  skins  of  animals  or  the  bark 
and  leaves  of  trees  on  which  to  communicate  his  ideas ;  but  from  the 
beginning  of  the  world  the  wasp  was  a  skilful  and  finished  paper-maker. 
Doubtless,  in  numerous  ways,  man  has  improved  on  the  manufacture  of 
paper,  while  the  wasp  continues  and  will  continue  precisely  the  same 
process  from  the  beginning  to  the  end  of  time.  Let  it  not  be  forgotten, 
however,  that  the  product  of  the  wasp  was,  for  the  purpose  required, 
perfect.     The  process  will  be  briefly  stated  as  we  proceed. 

Wasps  are,  like  the  bees,  in  general  found  in  large  societies,  con- 
structing combs  or  nests,  in  which  they  deposit  their  eggs.  Some, 
however,  are  solitary,  and  form  ioi  eaa\v  ^o\m^  owe  a  separate  nest.  In 
one  feature,  social  wasps  resemble  \i\xTQftX.e\ies»u   Ylw^qe.  \sh&kk&&  * 
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colony  may  be,  none  but  a  few  females — from  eight  to  twelve,  it  is  sup- 
posed— survive  the  winter.  Each  of  these  becomes  the  foundress  of  a 
new  colony ;  and,  however  perfect  the  nest  may  be  in  which  the  female 
has  passed  the  winter,  once  roused  from  her  lethargy,  she  wanders  forth 
in  quest  of  a  new  place  to  commence  operations.  She  generally  tries  to 
obtain  a  ready-made  hole,  but  if  unsuccessful  in  this,  she  commences 
digging  in  the  earth  with  her  strong  mandibles,  pushing  the  earth  aside 
as  the  work  proceeds.  The  entrance  gallery  is  generally  about  an  inch 
in  diameter,  extending,  in  a  winding  direction,  from  one  to  two  feet. 
At  the  termination  of  this  gallery  is  a  narrow  chamber,  nearly  two  feet 
in  diameter,  and  here  is  laid  the  foundation  of  the  city.  In  order  to 
obtain  the  requisite  material  for  the  erection  of  this,  the  wasp  generally 
alights  on  the  sash  of  a  window  or  other  suitable  piece  of  wood  work, 
and  gradually  detaches  from  the  wood  a  bundle  of  fibres  finer  than  a 
hair,  and  about  the  tenth  of  an  inch  in  length.  They  are  gathered  into 
a  mass,  are  then  carried  off  to  the  nest,  and  after  being  moistened  with 
a  glutinous  substance  which  their  own  bodies  supply,  are  kneaded  with 
the  tongue  and  mandibles  into  a  ductile  paste.  By  means  of  the  feet 
and  tongue  this  paste  is  beaten  into  a  flat  leaf  of  paper  almost  as  thin 
as  tissue,  the  surface  being  rough  and  irregular.  The  ceiling  of  the 
habitation  is  first  formed,  but  as  one  sheet  of  the  paper  would  be  in- 
sufficient to  support  the  earth  above,  from  fifteen  to  sixteen  layers  are 
K*  ced  one  over  the  other,  a  small  aperture  being  left  between  each, 
e  same  material  is  used  in  the  construction  of  the  whole  of  the  nest, 
which,  when  finished,  is  of  a  roundish  form,  twelve  or  fourteen  inches 
in  diameter.  It  is  strongly  fortified  all  round  with  walls  formed  in 
layers.  In  these  walls,  or  rather  in  this  external  covering,  two  holes  are 
left  for  passages  to  the  combs,  one  of  which  is  uniformly  adopted  for 
entrance,  and  the  other  as  a  passage  out.  The  interior  of  the  nest  con- 
sists of  several  stories  or  floors  of  combs,  which  are  parallel  to  each 
other,  and  nearly  in  a  horizontal  position.  The  columns  which  sup- 
port these  stories  are  solid.  Every  story  is  composed  of  a  numerous 
assemblage  of  hexagonal  cells.  These  contain  neither  wax  nor  honey, 
but  are  solely  destined  for  containing  the  eggs,  the  worms  which  are 
hatched  from  them,  the  chrysalids  and  the  young  wasps,  until  they  are 
able  to  fly.  The  combs  are  from  eleven  to  fifteen  in  number.  Keaumur 
computed  the  number  of  cells  in  the  combs  of  a  middle-sized  nest  to  oe 
at  least  ten  thousand ;  and,  as  every  cell  serves  for  no  fewer  than  three 
generations,  a  nest  of  this  description  would  annually  give  birth  to 
thirty  thousand  young  wasps. 

Wholesale  Destruction  of  Young  Wasps  by  tJie  Parents. — Every  nest, 
about  the  beginning  of  October,  presents  a  strange  scene  of  seeming 
cruelty.  At  this  season  the  wasps  not  only  cease  to  bring  nourishment 
to  their  young,  but  drag  the  grubs  from  their  cells  and  carry  them  out 
of  the  nest,  where,  exposed  to  the  weather  and  deprived  of  food,  they 
all  unavoidably  perish,  if  the  wasps  neglect,  which  they  seldom  do,  to 
kill  them  with  their  fangs.  This  procedure  would  at  first  seem  a  strange 
violation  of  parental  affection ;  but  the  intentions  of  nature,  though. 
they  often  elude  our  researches,  are  never  wrong.    "Wd&\*  ttggsaafc  ^\>^ 
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moment  cruel  and  unnatural  in  this  instinctive  devastation,  is  perhaps 
an  act  of  the  greatest  mercy  and  compassion.  Wasps  are  not,  like  the 
honey-bees,  endowed  with  the  instinct  of  laying  up  a  store  of  provision* 
for  winter  subsistence.  If  not  prematurely  destroyed  by  their  parents, 
the  young  ones  must  necessarily  die  a  cruel  and  lingering  death,  occa- 
sioned by  hunger.  Hence  this  seemingly  harsh  conduct  in  the  economy 
of  wasps  may  be  regarded  as  a  most  merciful  effort  of  instinct,  and  in 
corroboration  of  this  we  will  show  the  state  of  matters  at  an  earlier 
period  of  the  season. 

Affection  of  Wasps  for  their  Young. — The  attention  paid  to  the  wants 
of  the  young  is  very  marked.  The  old  ones  run  from  cell  to  cell,  giving 
each  of  the  very  young  ones  a  drop  of  some  sweet  liquid.  Those  that 
are  in  a  more  advanced  stage  are  allowed  more  solid  food,  and  actually 
pop  out  their  heads  to  get  it,  just  like  young  birds.  They  are  not  very 
particular  about  what  they  eat,  and  enjoy  everything  in  the  way  of 
meat,  fruit,  and  sweet  things ;  while  flies  and  bees  are  special  favourites. 
A  wasp  has  been  known  to  watch  for  hours  by  a  bee-hive,  hoping  to. 
catch  a  bee.  When  it  succeeds  in  doing  so,  it  instantly  bites  off  the 
head  and  wings — these  being  the  least  dainty  parts;  and  thus,  having 
rendered  the  burden  sufficiently  light,  it  returns  home,  and  generously 
shares  the  feast  with  those  who  have  been  busy  working,  and  with  the 
older  grubs. 

Solitary  Wasps. — The  most  remarkable  of  these  belong  to  the 
mason-wasp  family,  some  of  which  construct  their  nests  in  brick  walls, 
and  others  in  sand-banks.  The  former  of  these  commences  her  labours 
by  tearing  out  little  pieces  of  the  brick  by  means  of  her  strong  teeth. 
Each  piece,  which  is  about  the  size  of  a  mustard  seed,  is  immediately 
carried  off  to  some  distance,  the  careful  wasp  fearing  that  a  little  heap 
at  the  bottom  of  the  wall  might  attract  the  attention  of  her  enemy,  the 
cuckoo-fly,  who  is  ever  on  the  watch  for  some  ready-made  nest  in  which 
she  might  deposit  her  eggs,  which,  when  hatched,  would  feed  on  those 
of  the  wasp.  The  hole  is  so  small  that  the  wasp  is  obliged  to  retreat 
backwards  with  the  piece  of  brick.  The  excavation  is  seldom  much 
more  than  an  inch  deep.  The  wasp  then  lines  it  with  a  thin  coating  of 
clay,  in  which  she  deposits  her  two  eggs,  and  encloses  with  them  a  few 
live  caterpillars  or  spiders  to  answer  as  food  when  first  hatched,  know- 
ing that  if  she  killed  them  they  would  be  unfit  for  use  when  required 
These  nests  are  generally  formed  in  September,  and  the  full-grown  wasps 
make  their  appearance  in  the  following  spring. 

Another  kind  of  mason-wasp  builds  its  habitation  in  the  sand.  This 
sand-bank  must  be  both  hard  and  compact,  in  order  that  the  walls  may 
not  tumble  down  on  the  little  architect.  Indeed,  it  is  often  almost  as 
hard  as  stone.  Having  selected  a  suitable  spot,  the  wasp  moistens  the 
sand  with  a  few  drops  of  a  fluid  from  her  mouth.  She  then  bores  a  tubu- 
lar gallery,  two  or  three  inches  deep.  As  soon  as  she  has  detached  a 
few  grains  of  the  sand,  she  stops  for  a  while,  and  kneads  it  up  into 
a  tiny  ball,  about  the  size  of  the  seed  of  a  grape.  With  this  she  layi 
the  foundation  of  a  round  tower  imme&afceVj  oNct  XW  ^xaxtsfetatar 
nest     Each  ball  is   added  as  soon  a&  iorakfe^  *o  ^taafc.  >&&  \*rc*st  <&> 
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ancea  in  height  as  the  ntst  increases  in  depth.  She  works  so  hard, 
bat  in  about  an  hour  the  tower,  whieh  is  first  perpendicular,  but  curved 
tear  the  top,  attains  the  height  of  her  body.  This  tower  is  merely 
Lesigned  to  protect  the  grub,  when  very  young,  from  the  intense  heat 
if  the  sun,  as  also  to  save  it  from  the  cuckoo-fly,  who  has  been  seen 
poking  in  her  head  at  the  hole  at  the  top  and  then  flying  away,  appa- 
rently afraid  to  venture  down  such  a  long  dark  passage.  When  the  nest 
is  quite  finished,  the  wasp  lays  her  egg  (only  one  is  laid  in  each  nest), 
and  then  wanders  about  to  find  food  for  the  grub  when  hatched.  The 
kind  she  prefers  is  green  caterpillars,  and  the  entrance  being  barely  wide 
enough  to  admit  herself,  she  stretches  the  caterpillar  out  and  carries  it 
straight  in  under  her  body;  she  then  places  it  immediately  over  the 
egg,  and  presses  it  down  as  hard  as  she  is  able ;  then  gets  another,  and 
another,  until  she  has  ten  or  twelve,  which  she  considers  ought  to  be 
quite  sufficient  for  her  voracious  little  wasp.  She  then  places  them  over 
each  other  in  a  spiral  column  like  a  corkscrew,  in  such  a  manner  that 
they  are  unable  to  move,  although  they  remain  alive.  That  they  should 
do  so,  she  selects  those  that  are  fully  grown,  as  they  can  remain  without, 
food  for  a  long  time ;  whereas  the  young  ones  have  great  appetites,  and 
would  die  if  they  could  not  get  plenty  to  eat.  The  tower  is  then 
demolished,  and  the  entrance  to  the  nest  carefully  closed  up.  When 
the  egg  is  hatched,  the  grub  feeds  on  the  food  so  carefully  and  plenti- 
fully provided  for  it  for  about  a  fortnight,  when  it  spins  a  cocoon,  and 
is  transformed  into  a  chrysalis,  in  which  state  it  remains  for  some  time, 
and  then  bursts  its  bonds  and  becomes  a  perfect  wasp. 

A  third  mason-wasp  builds  her  nest  in  nearly  the  same  manner  as 
the  last ;  but,  instead  of  leaving  a  large  supply  of  food  at  one  time,  she 
only  places  one  caterpillar  in  the  nest,  and  when  she  thinks  more  is 
required,  she  removes  the  covering  and  pops  in  another.  This  is  re- 
peated as  often  as  necessary.  Sometimes  a  couple  of  leaves  are  laid 
beside  the  nest  to  mark  the  entrance.  One  of  these  wasps  has  been 
seen  dragging  a  caterpillar  three  times  her  own  size. 

MILLEPEDES  AND  CENTIPEDES.2" 

These  well-known  creatures  live  chiefly  on  decayed  animal  and  vege- 
table substances,  fruit,  &c,  and  to  these  the  centipedes  add  insects  and 
small  worms.  They  are  found  under  stones,  in  decayed  wood,  old  walls, 
and  other  somewhat  similar  places,  from  which  they  come  forth  chiefly 
during  night  in  search  of  food.  Their  bodies  are  composed  of  distinct 
segments,  each  of  which  is  provided  with  limbs,  some  divisions  having 
one  pair,  and  others  two. 

Millepedes. — Of  these  there  are  several  species  common  in  this 
country,  more  or  less  varying  in  size  and  appearance.  The  common 
millepede,  which  is  cylindrical  in  form,  may  be  observed  gliding  along 
the  ground  without  the  slightest  apparent  effort,  and  if  touched  it  instan- 
taneously rolls  itself  up  into  a  spiral  ball.  The  eggs  are  deposited  in 
the  earth,  or  in  decayed  wood,  and  when  hatetad,  \!tayroi%\iKt%'Ub 
limbs,  &nd  ore  so  small  as  not  to  be  discernible  \j$  V\\^  mY*A^*.  T\\^ 
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undergo  in  rapid  succession  the  first  three  changes,  the  number  of  rings 
each  time  increasing ;  some  time  after  a  fourth  change  takes  place,  when 
they  appear  with  thirty-six  pairs  of  legs  ;  then  follows  a  fifth  addition, 
the  rings  of  the  female  having  by  this  time  increased  to  sixty-four,  those 
of  the  male  to  thirty-nine.  These  transformations  all  occur  betwixt 
March  and  the  beginning  of  August.  After  this  two  years  elapse,  it 
the  end  of  which  they  attain  their  perfect  state. 

Centipedes. — Several  species  of  these  are  also  found  in  Britain.  Com- 
pared with  those  common  in  some  countries,  these  are  small  and  com- 
paratively harmless.  What  is  known  as  the  great  centipede  in  the  East 
and  West  Indies,  and  in  some  parts  of  Africa,  is  provided  with  dan- 
serous  fangs,  and  as  a  poisonous  fluid  is  thrown  into  the  wound,  the 
bite  is  often  serious.  They  present  a  formidable  appearance,  and  are 
sometimes  found  concealed  in  drawers  and  other  places  in  dwelling* 
houses,  where  they  are  greatly  dreaded.  Generally,  however,  they  are 
confined  to  the  woods,  where,  after  having  voraciously  devoured  their 
smaller  neighbours,  they  in  turn  form  the  food  of  various  kinds  of  snakes. 
The  species  most  common  in  this  country  is  known  as  the  forked  centi- 
pede, and,  like  the  others,  the  body  is  flattened  and  tortuous  in  its 
movements.  In  length  it  measures  nearly  an  inch  and  a  hal£  and  is  of 
a  brownish-red  colour,  with  fifteen  limbs  on  each  side. 

COCKROACH  AND  SPANISH  FLY.™ 

Although  cockroaches  abounded  inconveniently,  observes  the  author 
of  "  A  Voyage  to  the  Mauritius,"  it  was  not  without  pity  that  I  saw 
them  consigned,  as  they  frequently  were,  to  a  living  grave,  by  a  wicked- 
looking  insect.     It  was  impossible  to  witness  his  proceedings,  combined 
with  his  glittering  blue  and  green  dress,  without  imagining  the  elfish 
demon  of  a  pantomime  leading  an  innocent  victim  to  perpetual  entomb- 
ment in  some  haunted  cavern.     Let  the  cockroach  be  moving  never  so 
briskly  across  the  wall,  he  has  no  sooner  caught  sight  of  the  ratal  insect 
— not  a  quarter  of  his  size — than  all  his  energy  leaves  him,  and  he 
stands  stupidly  resigned.     The  fly  then  walks  up  to  him,  looks  him  hard 
in  the  face,  and  presently  putting  forth  some  apparatus  which  stands 
him  in  the  place  of  a  finger  and  thumb,  gently  takes  the  cockroach  by 
the  nose,  and  leads  him  daintily  along  for  a  foot  or  two.     Leaving  him 
there,  he  commences  a  thorough  examination  of  the  neighbourhood, 
beating  the  ground  up  and  down  like  a  well-trained  setter,  and  not 
finding  what  he  wants,  returns  to  the  cockroach  and  leads  him  on  a  lit- 
tle further,  when  the  same  process  is  gone  through,  sometimes  for  hours, 
till  the  whole  wall  has  been  examined.    Chinks  there  are  in  plenty,  but 
they  do  not  suit  him ;  he  has  taken  the  measure  of  his  victim's  bulk, 
and  means  to  lodge  him  commodiously.     Presently  a  suitable  hole  is 
found,  and  the  fly,  moving  backward,  gently  pulls  the  cockroach  after 
him  into  his  last  home.     What  horrors  are  perpetrated  in  this  dark 
recess  cannot  be  more  than  surmised.     The  object  undoubtedly  is  to 
engage  him  as  a  wet-nurse.    No  doubt  the  poor  cockroach  is  bored  in 
some  part  not  vital,  and  eggs  \a\dm\tm,  ^^xn^^^/^xx^^i^t^bich 
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Ids  succulent  and  motherly  frame  seems  peculiarly  adapted.     And  not 

improbably  during  this  vicarious  incubation,  he  is  supplied  with  food, 

until  the  young  of  whom  he  is  pregnant,  being  hatched,  commence,  in 

return  for  his  services,  to  u  gnaw  his  bowels,  their  repast."    It  is  in  vain 

that  during  the  scene  above  described  you  urge  the  coackroach  to  seek 

safety  in  flight.     The  poke  of  a  stick  is  disregarded  ;  he  seems  dead  to 

all  hints ;  nay,  move  him  to  another  part  of  the  wall,  he  waits  there 

with  the  same  stolid  indifference  the  return  of  his  tormentor.   Probably 

a  sly  thrust  is  given  him  in  the  first  meeting  of  the  noses,  or  some 

"  leprous  distilment "  dropped  in  his  ear ;  for  he  has  entirely  the  air  of 

being  hocussed. 

THE  GORDIAN  WORM. 
This  singular  worm,  says  Dr.  George  Johnston,  of  Berwick-on-Tweed, 
is  in  perpetual  motion  and  change,  and  its  wrigglings  have  a  sort  of 
painful  character,  which  suggest  involuntarily  a  comparison  of  it  "  to 
the  worm  that  never  dieth."  Although  observed  very  often  during 
several  days,  it  was  never  seen  at  rest  for  a  single  moment,  but  was 
ever  bending  its  long,  hair-like  body  into  larger  and  smaller  curves,  now 
moving  rapidly  across  the  plate,  and  now  twisting  and  contorting  itself 
into  circles  and  curves.  The  undivided  end,  though  the  contrary  has 
been  asserted,  is  evidently  the  head;  and  this  part  is  often  pushed 
forward  and  out  of  the  water ;  which,  however,  the  worm  never  leaves. 
When  a  portion  from  the  anterior  end  was  cut  off,  the  detached  portion 
very  soon  lost  every  sign  of  life.  A  portion  from  the  tail  gave  evidence 
qf  remaining  irritability  for  a  longer  time,  but  still  did  not  live  long ; 
jthe  main  part,  however,  continuing  to  move  on  as  before ;  and,  as  it 
4i(J  so  for  at  least  forty-eight  hours,  it  may  be  that  life  would  not  have 
been  shortened  by  these  mutilations.  The  gordius,  we  are  told  by 
certain  authors,  perforates  clay  to  give  a  passage  to  springs  and 
water !  By  others  it  is  said  to  kill  fishes ;  and,  to  man,  to  be  so  far 
noxious,  that  its  bite  occasions  inflammation,  which  may  be  cured,  it  is 
kindly  added,  with  opium.  Such  is  a  specimen  of  the  fancies  which 
disfigure  the  history  of  worms,  and  which  are  still  to  be  found  in  works 
of  a  scientific  pretension,  where  we  expect  to  find  nothing  but  the 
deductions  of  observation.  The  stories  of  the  rustic  naturalist  are, 
however,  not  only  allowable,  but  amusing.  The  country  people  of 
Smoland  believe  that  the  bite  of  the  gordius  causes  the  whitlow,  and  they 
give  to  the  worm  and  the  disease  the  same  name ;  acting  on  this  belief, 
they  cure  the  disease  by  making  an  incision  into  the  part  with  a  knife, 
which  must  have  been  previously  used  in  cutting  the  worm  itself  into 
pieces.  Our  own  country  people  are  convinced  that  the  gordius  is 
merely  a  horse-hair  animated  by  being  steeped  in  water ;  and,  if  you 
hesitate  to  believe  the  story,  they  will  tell  you,  as  I  have  been  told 
repeatedly,  that  they  have  often,  in  their  boyish  days,  performed  the 
experiment  with  success,  having  been  witnesses  to  the  fact  of  the  hair 
growing  into  the  living  worm. 

Mr.  St.  John,  in  his  "  Tour  in  Sutherlandshire,"  states  that  in  the 
stagnant  pools  near  the  river  Nairn,  there  were  «e&\>  tkhx&«£&  <&  i|tta& 
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singular  worm  called  by  the  country  people  the  hair-worm,  from  iU 
exact  resemblance  to  a  horse-hair.     In  these  pools  there  are  thousands 
of  them  twisting  and  turning  about  like  living  hairs.    The  most  sin- 
gular thing  regarding  them  is,  that  if  they  are  put  for  weeks  in  a 
drawer  or  elsewhere,  they  become  as  dry  and  brittle  as  it  is  possible  for 
anything  to  be,  and  to  all  appearance  perfectly  dead  and  shrivelled  up, 
yet  on  being  put  into  water  they  gradually  come  to  life  again,  and  m 
as  pliable  and  active  as  ever.    The  country  people  are  firmly  of  ophrin 
that  they  are  nothing  but  actual  horse-hair  turned  into  living  thingi  fcy 
being  for  a  long  time  in  water  of  a  certain  quality.    All  water  does  not 
produce  them  alike.    To  the  naked  eye  both  extremities  are  quite  As 
same  in  appearance. 

Linnaeus  tells  us,  that  the  rustics  of  Smoland  allege  that  all  Hie 
pieces  of  the  hair-worm  that  have  been  divided  into  many,  on  befc^f 
immersed  in  water,  will  each  grow  into  a  perfect  body.  On  this  aUodat 
authority,  apparently,  other  less  cautious  naturalists  have  stated  this  as 
a  fact. 

ANIMAL  PARASITES. 

All  animals,  from  the  highest  to  the  lowest,  or  least,  are  mints! 
with  parasites.  Thus  every  animal  has  its  own  specific  louse,  witk 
which  its  skin  is  infested ;  yet  the  parasite  is  not  always  proportioned 
to  the  size  of  the  animal  on  which  it  is  located.  The  louse  of  the 
swine  is  as  largo  as  the  louse  of  the  ox ;  the  louse  of  the  eagle  is  not 
larger  than  that  of  the  rook,  while  the  louse  of  the  great  snowy-owl 
scarcely  exceeds  that  of  the  tiny  gold-crested  wren ;  the  louse  of  the 
sparrow-hawk  does  not  measure  more  than  three-quarters  of  a  line  in 
length,  while  that  of  the  hobby  is  among  the  most  gigantic  of  its  race, 
and  exceeds  a  quarter  of  an  inch.  While  animals  are  in  good  health, 
they  can  afford  a  certain  portion  of  their  juices  to  their  parasites,  and 
the  number  of  them,  too,  scorns  to  be  generally,  by  various  means,  kept 
within  due  bounds,  and  perhaps  they  serve  some  good  purpose  in  toe 
animal's  economy ;  but  should  the  animal's  health  fail  in  any  way,  then 
the  parasites  increase  prodigiously,  in  many  cases  appearing  the  cause 
of  death.  Birds  are  particularly  liable  to  be  infested  with  lice,  the 
common  crow  and  buzzard  especially  so.  According  to  Mr.  Jenyni, 
the  heron  is  remarkably  free  from  these  animals  ;  and  he  attributes  this 
to  the  mealy  dust  with  which  the  feathers  and  skin  of  that  Kid  m 
always  covered.  Our  common  domestic  poultry  are  much  infested  by 
parasites,  and  to  destroy  these,  resort  to  the  practice  of  rolling  in  lb 
dust.  Not  only  do  parasites  infest  the  skin  of  animals,  but  certain 
kinds  are  found  in  the  internal  parts  of  their  bodies — in  the  stomach, 
intestines,  liver,  brain,  and  even  in  the  blood-vessels.  Thus  the  liver- 
11  uke  is  an  intestinal  worm  found  sometimes  in  great  numbers  in  the 
liver  of  the  sheep,  and  gives  rise  to  the  disease  called  rot  in  that  animaL 
Wet  seasons,  and  especially  wet  grass  in  marshy  pastures,  are  found  to 
bring  on  this  disease  :  and  it  has  boon  conjectured  that  the  liver-fluke 
may  bo  bred  in  the  water,  and  aiftienxi^  \\\  \X\fc  ^g^  ot  larva  state,  to 
aquatic  grasses,  may  thus  be  vwdlcrae&Vsy  ^^HasSa^^18^ 
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ROBIN.237 

As  often,  observes  Warwick,  as  I  hear  the  robin-redbreast  chant  it  as  cheerfully 
September,  the  beginning  of  winter,  as  in  March,  the  approach  of  summer,  why 
(raid  not  we  giro  as  cheerful  entertainment  to  the  hoary  frosty  airs  of  our  age's 
uter,  as  to  the  primroses  of  our  youth's  spring  ?  Why  not  to  the  declining  sun  iri 
tversity,  as,  like  Persians,  to  the  rising  sun  of  prosperity  ?  I  am  sent  to  the  ant,  to 
wn  industry ;  to  the  dore,  to  learn  innocenoy ;  to  the  serpent,  to  learn  wisdom  j 
id  why  not  to  this  bird,  to  learn  equanimity  and  patience,  and  to  keep  the  same 
nor  of  my  mind's  quietness  as  well  at  the  approach  of  the  calamities  of  winter  as  of 
le  spring  of  happiness  ?  And  sinoe  the  Soman's  constanoy  is  so  commended,  who 
tanged  not  his  countenance  with  his  ohanged  fortunes,  why  should  not  I,  with  a 
tautian  resolution,  hold  a  steady  course  in  all  weathers  ?  and  though  I  be  forced 
ith  cross  winds  to  shift  the  sails  and  catch  at  side-winds,  yet  skilfully  to  steer  and 
eep  on  my  course,  by  the  cape  of  good  hope,  till  I  arrive  at  the  haven  of  eternal 
ippiness  ? 

Every  child  is,  or  might  to  be,  familiar  with  the  old  ballad  of  "  The 
hildren  of  the  Wood."  and  how 


Their  pretty  lips  with  black-berries 
Were  all  besmeared  and  dyed  ; 

And  when  they  saw  the  darksome  night. 
They  laid  them  down  and  died. 


No  burial  these  pretty  babes 
Of  any  man  receives, 

Till  robin -redbreast,  painfully, 
Did  cover  them  with  leaves. 


fo  doubt  the  early  impressions  implanted  by  this  ballad  have  done 
inch  to  render  this  sprightly  and  beautiful  bird  a  universal  favourite ; 
nd  among  the  feathered  race  it  is  perhaps  the  only  one  which,  from 
Id  and  young  alike,  meets  with  protection  and  friendly  aid  in  seasons 
f  need.  Even  among  the  thoughtless  plunderers  of  nests  the  majority 
Til  leave  untouched  that  of  the  robin  ;  while  the  youth,  with  gun  in 
Old,  prepared  to  slaughter  all  that  comes  in  his  way,  will  pause  ere  he 
rises  his  arm  against  poor  redbreast.  Bishop  Hall  feelingly  remarks : 
•Pretty  bird,  how  cheerfully  dost  thou  sit  and  sing,  and  yet  knowest 
>t  where  thou  art,  nor  where  thou  shalt  make  thy  next  meal ;  and,  at 
ght,  must  shroud  thyself  in  a  bush  for  lodging  !  What  a  shame  is  it 
r  me,  that  see  before  me  so  liberal  provisions  of  my  God,  and  find 
pself  sit  warm  under  my  own  roof,  yet  am  ready  to  droop  under  a 
strustful  and  unthankful  dullness  !  Had  I  so  little  certainty  of  my 
rbour  and  purveyance,  how  heartless  should  I  be,  how  careful,  how 
tie  list  should  I  have  to  make  music  to  thee  or  myself !  Surely  thou 
mest  not  hither  without  a  Providence.     God  sent  thee  not  so  much 

delight  as  to  shame  me ;  who,  under  more  apparent  means,  am  less 
eerful  and  confident :  reason  and  faith  have  not  done  so  much  in  me, 

in  thee  mere  instinct  of  nature ;  want  of  foresight  makes  thee  more 
srry,  if  not  more  happy  here,  than  the  foresight  of  better  things 
aketh  me. 

The  Robin  as  a  Song-bird. — The  most  remarkable  instance  I  ever 
member  to  have  met  with  (says  the  late  Mr.  Kidd)  of  a  young  pupil 
>t  only  imitating  but  far  surpassing  his  tutor,  was  in  Jermyn  Street, 
aymarket.  At  that  period  I  revelled  in  the  undisturbed  enjoyment 
•  a  large  aviary,  numbering  no  fewer  than  366  m\\*\>\\.w^^ ^tsXrr&& 
ugsters;  and  my  fame  as  an  amateur  had  &^iv^V)«    kH^^^ 
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multitude  of  my  visitors  was  a  gentleman,  who  informed  me  that  a 
friend  of  his  was  possessed  of  a  most  wonderful  bird  that  he  should 
much  like  me  to  see  and  hear.  I  took  the  address  and  went  at  an  early 
day  to  view  the  prodigy.  On  entering  the  house  referred  to,  and  on 
presenting  my  card,  I  was  at  once  ushered  into  the  drawing-room.  I 
there  saw  two  cages — nightingale  cages — suspended  on  the  wall  One 
of  them,  with  a  nightingale  in  it,  had  an  open  front ;  the  other  had  a 
green  curtain  drawn  down  over  the  front,  concealing  the  inmate.  After 
a  little  discourse  on  the  subject  of  ornithology,  my  host  asked  me,  "If 
I  should  like  to  hear  one  of  his  nightingales  sing  ?"  Of  course  I  was  all 
expectation.  Placing  me  beneath  the  cage,  and  drawing  up  the  curtain 
before  alluded  to,  the  bird  above,  at  a  whistle  from  his  master,  broke 
out  in  a  succession  of  strains  that  I  never  heard  surpassed  by  any  night- 
ingale. They  were  indeed  surprisingly  eloquent.  "  What  a  nightingale  f 
ejaculated  I.  The  rapid  utterance  of  the  bird,  his  perfect  abandon  to  the 
inspiration  of  his  muse,  and  his  indifference  to  all  around  him,  caused 
me  involuntarily  to  exclaim,  with  Coleridge  : — 

"  That  strain  again !  full  fain  it  would  delay  me." 

And  so  it  did.  I  stood  riveted  to  the  spot,  knowing,  as  I  did,  how 
seldom  nightingales  in  a  cage  so  disported  themselves.  After  listening 
some  time,  and  expressing  my  astonishment  at  the  long-repeated  efforts 
of  the  performer — so  unusual — I  asked  to  be  allowed  a  sight  of  him. 
Permission  was  granted  ;  the  curtain  was  raised,  and  I  saw  before  me— 
a  robin  /  This  bird  had  been  brought  up  under  the  nightingale  from  his 
very  earliest  infancy,  and  not  only  equalled,  but  far  surpassed,  his  master 
in  song.  Indeed,  he  put  him  down  and  silenced  him  altogether.  This 
identical  bird,  I  should  add,  was  sold  a  week  afterwards  for  nine 
guineas — lie  was  worth  the  money.  In  this  case  the  robin  retained  no 
one  single  note  of  his  own  whereby  the  finest  ear  could  detect  him. 

Combative  Disposition  of  the  Robin. — Notwithstanding  the  well-de- 
served kindness  shown  to  the  robin,  it  must  be  acknowledged  that  he 
is  a  quarrelsome  and  pugnacious  little  fellow,  so  much  so,  that  even 
during  winter  two  male  birds  are  seldom  seen  together.     Mr.  George 
B.  Clarke,  writing  in  the  "  Naturalist "  on  this  point,  says : — I  thought 
I  would  try  it  with  one  of  its  own  species  stuffed,  of  which  I  have  a  very 
fine  one.     I  first  of  all  placed  it  inside  of  the  window,  so  that  the  robin 
in  the  garden  could  see  it,  and  he  immediately  flew  to  the  window  and 
commenced  pecking  at  the  glass  ;  but  not  succeeding  in  getting  at  the 
stuffed  one,  he  flew  away  for  about  a  minute,  then  returned  and  again 
commenced  pecking  against  the  glass.     I  then  placed  the  stuffed  robin 
outside,  on  the  window-sill.     He  very  soon  returned  and  commenced 
pecking  at  the  stuffed  bird  most  furiously,  knocked  it  off  the  window- 
sill,  followed  it  as  it  fell  down,  seemed  pleased  at  being  victorious,  and 
continued  pecking  and  pulling  feathers  out  of  it.     Had  I  not  frightened 
him  away,  he  would  soon  have  spoiled  my  bird. 

Mr.  Thompson's  statement  that  robins  are  so  wholly  absorbed  during 
combat  as  to  be  regardless  of  a\\  e\&s,  \^\\x&\raw\s^  ww^d.  at  Spring- 
Tfiie,  by  *  pair  fighting  fcoxa  \>\\9  $u  4qw«w4»  V*  ^  ^xSXv^xis^1^ 
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disappeared  in  a  man's  hat  that  happened  to  be  lying  on  the  ground, 
and  in  which  they  were  both  captured.     On  one  occasion,  two  of  these 
birds,  caught  fighting  in  a  yard  in  Belfast,  were  kept  all  night  in  separate 
cages.     One  was  given  its  liberty  in  the  morning,  and  the  other  being 
tamer,  possibly  from  having  been  the  better  beaten  of  the  two,  was  kept 
with  the  intention  of  being  permanently  retained.     So  unhappy,  how- 
ever, did  the  prisoner  look,  that  it,  too,  was  set  at  liberty  in  the  yard, 
which  was  believed  to  be  its  chosen  domicile.    The  other  came  a  second 
time,  and  attacked  it ;  when  my  informant,  who  was  present,  hastened 
to  the  rescue,  and  the  wilder  bird  flew  away.    The  tamer  one  was  again 
caught  and  brought  into  the  house  for  safety.     The  intruder  was  now 
driven  out  of  the  premises ;  and  in  the  evening,  when  it  was  expected 
that  he  was  in  a  different  locality,  the  other  bird  was  turned  out ;  its 
wicked  and  pertinacious  antagonist,  however,  still  lay  in  wait,  a  third 
time  attacked,  and  then  killed  it.     The  tame  bird,  though  inferior  to 
the  other  in  strength,  always  joined  issue  with  it  and  fought  to  the  best 
of  its  poor  ability. 

It  is  by  some  supposed  that  a  robin-redbreast  is  not  permitted  to  live 
longer  than  four  years.  At  that  age  he  is  attacked  by  the  younger  birds 
and  killed.  Though  at  other  times  the  most  pugnacious  of  birds,  he 
dies  unresistingly. 

A  Robin's  west  attacked  by  an  Adder. — Charles  Newall,  granite  hewer, 
in  Dalbeattie,  while  plying  his  vocation  at  Craignair  quarry,  heard  the 
cry  of  a  bird  in  distress,  and  on  hurrying  to  the  spot,  he  discovered  a 
robin  in  the  greatest  agitation.  An  adder,  twenty  inches  long,  had 
dragged  itself  up  the  face  of  the  quarry,  and  was  protruding  its  head 
over  the  edge  of  a  nest  built  among  the  brushwood,  and  containing  poor 
robin's  unfledged  offspring.  She  was  alternately  coming  down  upon  the 
spoliator,  darting  her  beak  into  his  forehead,  and  rising  to  the  height  of 
a  yard  or  so  above  the  scene.  It  was  the  act  of  a  moment  for  him  to 
dislodge  the  aggressor.  While  he  was  killing  the  adder  the  bird  perched 
upon  his  arm,  and  watched  with  intense  delight  every  blow  inflicted  on 
her  enemy ;  and  when  that  enemy  lay  dead,  alighted  upon  and  pecked 
the  lifeless  trunk  with  all  her  vigour.  She  then  entered  her  nest,  and 
having  ascertained  that  was  all  safe,  swiftly  repaired  to  a  neighbouring 
branch,  and  piped  as  best  she  could,  what  was  no  doubt  meant  for  a 
hymn  of  gratitude  and  song  of  triumph. 

Charitable  Robins. — A  pair  of  robins  built  their  nest  in  the  garden  of 
Mrs.  Kynnersly,  Uttoxeter.  In  close  proximity  was  the  habitation  of  a 
pair  of  throstles.  Both  had  broods  of  unfledged  ones  under  their  pro- 
tection at  the  same  time.  Mischievous  lads  in  time  found  them  out, 
and  threw  stones  at  the  nest  of  throstles,  trying  to  dislodge  them.  The 
gardener,  for  their  protection,  feelingly  placed  them  in  a  cage  out  of 
harm's  way  in  an  adjoining  bush,  but  the  old  birds  appear  not  to  have 
relished  this  kindly-meant  interference,  and  were  not  afterwards  seen 
on  the  spot.  The  robins,  however,  adopted  their  neighbour's  offspring, 
and  tended  them  carefully.  Their  own  natural  charge  were  found  to  be 
dead,  but  whether  this  occurred  before  the  adoption  of  the  youn^ 
throstles  could  not  be  discovered.    It  was  supposed  \kfc\i&ii  Ww  ^ 
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case,  and  that  little  redbreast  had  not  forgotten  the  old  maxim,  thai 
u  charity  begins  at  home." 

The  Happy  Parents  of  a  Happy  Family. — I  feel  pleasure  in  bringing 
nnder  notice  (we  again  quote  from  Mr.  Kidd)  one  or  two  interesting 
facts  connected  with  the  natural  history  of  the  robin  ;  and  before  1  bare 
done,  I  hope  successfully  to  prove  that,  though  possessed  of  many  and 
very  grievous  faults,  his  good  qualities  far  outweigh  them  all,  and  fairly 
entitle  him  to  be  a  general  favourite.     I  perceived  at  the  bottom  of  one 
of  my  robin's  cages  an  egg.    I  had  been,  for  some  time  previous,  doubt- 
ful as  to  the  sex  of  this  bird,  for  it  was  neither  very  lively  nor  did  it 
sing ;  indeed,  it  was  the  only  robin  out  of  thirteen  that  was  decidedly 
non-musical.     On  making  the  discovery,  and  perceiving  that  the  season 
of  spring  rendered  the  bird  desirous  of  mating  and  going  to  nest,  I  at 
once  opened  the  window  and  restored  it  to  liberty.      Its  gratitude  for 
this  favour  was  excessive,  and  forcibly  expressed  by  every  movement  of 
the  head  and  bend  of  the  body,  all  diverting  me  exceedingly.     So  far, 
however,  was  the  bird  from  evidencing  any  anxiety  to  escape,  that  it  flet 
quite  leisurely  into  the  garden,  coming  repeatedly  to  the  window  for  a 
meal  worm,  and  returning  to  its  usual  place  of  roost  in  the  evening: 
Observing  this  strict  mark  of  confidence  and  affection,  I  resolved  on 
providing  her  ladyship  with  a  husband  of  my  own  choosing  ;  and  I  ac- 
cordingly gave  liberty  to  one  of  my  very  best  and  handsomest  songsters. 
In  three  days  I  had  the  pleasure  of  seeing  the  pair  fondly  and  happily 
united ;  and  as  they  gradually  disappeared  from  the  house  some  days 
afterwards,  I  concluded  they  had  entered  upon  the  cares  and  duties  in- 
separable from  a  domestic  life,  and  that  they  had  a  family  in  prospective. 
About  six  weeks  after  this  I  thought  I  caught  a  glimpse  of  one,  if  not 
of  both  the  family  pair,  but  they  were  so  busily  occupied  flying  to  and 
fro,  apparently  with  food  for  their  young,  that  I  conceived  it  possible  1 
might  be  mistaken.      Not  so,  however,  I  had  seen  my  pet ;  there  was 
an  "  object  "  to  be  accomplished  ;  I  was  not  yet  in  his  secret.    It  would 
seem  that,  at  the  time  I  allude  to,  my  two  little  friends  were  the  happy 
parents  of  a  happy  family  ;  and  that  the  male,  at  all  events,  had  deter- 
mined on  revealing  this  "  great  fact  "  to  me  in  confidence.     I  observed 
him  one  morning  running  along  the  wall,  side  by  side  with  me  as  I 
walked  down  the  garden.   His  fine  large  eye  shone  magnificently  bright ; 
his  crest  was  reared,  and  his  personnel  looked  noble.     I  knew  him  in- 
stantly, and  greeted  him  most  cordially.    My  recognition  delighted  him, 
and  he  returned  my  salutation  with  repeated  "  salaams,"  sweeping  the 
bricks  with  his  tail,  after  the  fashion  of  a  pigeon.     These  and  divers 
other  manoeuvres  he  practised  day  after  day,  till  at  last  I  imagined  he 
must  have  some  particular  motive  for  his  strange  conduct,  particularly 
at  a  season  when  all  birds  are  shy  and  wary.     I  accordingly  watched 
him  narrowly,  and  one  morning,  when  he  flew  across  the  garden,  I  fol- 
lowed him.     This  seemed  to  give  him  extravagant  pleasure.     Leading 
me  from  tree  to  tree,  he  halted  when  he  saw  I  evidently  felt  interested 
in  his  movements  ;  and  then,  alighting  on  a  large  ivy  bush  that  over- 
shadows  one  end  of  the  aviary,  \\fcY>\xrsk  owk  \w  *.  \xi^\ad\otis  volume  of 
song;  afte*  which  he  dropped  &mKty  <towa.\»to  \Xx^  sfc\&^<&  ^S^ 
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rod  disappeared.  I  could  now  readily  divine  the  whole  matter.  Plac- 
ing a  pair  of  steps  under  the  ivy,  I  mounted,  and,  looking  in  where  I 
had  seen  the  robin  enter,  there  I  espied  a  very  elegantly-formed  nest ; 
and  seated,  or  squatted  therein,  six  nearly-fledged  young  robins  !  The 
joy  of  the  old  bird  as  he  observed  my  surprise  cannot  be  expressed  in 
words,  but  it  made  a  great  impression  on  me  at  the  time.  A  few  days 
subsequently  the  entire  brood  were  brought  out  to  see  the  world  ;  four 
of  them  are  now  inmates  of  my  family,  and  are  remarkably  tame,  hand- 
some birds ;  giving  promise,  moreover,  of  being  very  fine  songsters. 
Their  papa,  also,  has  again  given  himself  up,  voluntarily,  to  my  tender 
care,  and  he  will  lodge  with  me  (should  we  both  live)  till  next  spring, 
when  he  will  once  more  be  set  free.  His  mate,  as  is  always  the  case 
when  the  breeding  season  is  over,  still  roams  about  at  her  pleasure, 
caring  no  more  for  one  bird  than  she  does  for  another,  pecking  at  each, 
indiscriminately,  that  comes  in  her  way. 

Familiarity  of  the  Robin. — A  curious  instance  of  the  familiarity  and 
sagacity  of  the  robin  occurred  at  a  house  near  Eoseneath  (on  the  Clyde), 
wiere  a  young  gentleman  occupied  one  of  the  upper  rooms  as  his  bedcham- 
ber. In  one  corner  stood  his  clothes-bag,  and  in  the  mouth  of  it  the  owner 
bond  one  day  a  robin's  nest  built,  and  filled  with  eggs,  the  little  pair 
laving  taken  advantage  of  the  window  being  left  open  to  occupy  such  a 
ingular  locality  for  their1  breeding-place.  The  eggs  were  in  due  time 
atched,  and  as  the  young  robins  could  not  wait  for  their  early  break- 
ist  until  their  fellow-lodger  got  up,  the  old  birds  were  driven  to  the  neces- 
ty  of  awaking  him,  which  they  did  at  an  early  hour  every  morning, 
y  flapping  their  little  wings  in  his  face,  when  he  got  up  and  kindly 
pened  the  window  for  their  free  egress  and  ingress.  In  the  latter  end 
f  the  year  1841  a  robin  flew  into  the  cottage  of  Mrs.  Wilkinson,  in  the 
Mghbourhood  of  Overton,  near  Lancaster.  Being  winter  season,  it 
as  kindly  treated,  and  did  not  offer  to  leave  its  quarters ;  it  was,  with- 
it  hesitation,  accommodated  with  bed  and  board.  When  spring  time 
one,  it  resumed  its  free  denizenship  of  the  air,  but  not  ungratefully, 
>r  it  was  always  seen  about  her  garden,  and  even  came  fluttering 
round  its  kind  mistress  when  she  went  out.  Being  the  male  bird,  it 
lose  for  itself  a  mate ;  a  nest  was  built  in  a  hawthorn  bush,  wherein 
mr  little  ones  were  reared.  Some  time  after  they  were  fairly  on  the 
ing,  a  gentle  tapping  was  heard  one  evening  at  Mrs.  Wilkinson's  case- 
tent  window.  On  being  opened,  to  her  surprise,  in  flew  her  favourite 
>bin,  with  his  family.  They  all  received  a  hearty  welcome,  and  re* 
lained  there  until  the  spring.  This  conduct  was  pursued  for  two  or 
iree  years ;  and  no  less  than  eight  robins  have  at  one  time  taken  up 
aeir  winter  quarters  in  the  kitchen. 

Weather  foretold  by  the  Robin. — Few  observers  of  nature  can  have 
assed  unheeded  the  sweetness  and  peculiarity  of  the  song  of  the  robin, 
nd  its  various  indications  with  regard  to  atmospheric  changes :  the  mel- 
>w  liquid  notes  of  spring  and  summer,  the  melancholy  sweet  pipings  of 
atumn,  and  the  jerking  chirps  of  winter.  In  spring,  when  about  to 
hange  his  winter  song  for  the  vernal,  he  foT  a  akoit  tvn\*  TOx\ta&  ydl 
7  unusual  a  $train  a$  at  first  to  startle  aji&  puuto  w«a  \tao«ft  «b*ism&i 
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experienced  in  the  notes  of  birds.  He  may  be  considered  as  part  of  the 
naturalist's  barometer.  On  a  summer  evening,  though  the  weather  be  in 
an  unsettled  and  rainy  state,  he  sometimes  sings  cheerfully  and  sweetly. 
When  this  is  observed,  it  is  an  unerring  promise  of  succeeding  fine  days. 
At  other  times,  though  the  atmosphere  be  dry  and  warm,  he  may  be 
seen  melancholy,  chirping  and  brooding  in  a  bush,  or  low  in  a  hedge : 
this  promises  the  reverse  of  his  merry  lay  and  exalted  station. 

Lesson  from  the  Robin. — One  cold  winter  day,  a  robin  stood  pecking 
at  the  window  of  a  cottager,  as  if  begging  for  admittance.  The  humane 
cottager  opened  his  window,  and  hospitably  sheltered  the  confiding 
little  creature.  The  children  became  much  attached  to  the  little  bird, 
which  fed  upon  the  crumbs  that  fell  from  this  poor  man's  table.  When 
the  spring  had  again  clothed  the  trees  and  bushes  with  fresh  verdure, 
the  cottager  opened  his  window  and  his  little  guest  flew  into  the  ad- 
joining wood,  where  he  built  his  nest  and  filled  the  air  with  his  war- 
bling songs.  On  the  approach  of  winter,  the  robin,  accompanied  by  his 
little  mate,  returned  to  the  dwelling  of  the  cottager.  The  good  man 
and  his  family  were  much  delighted  when  they  saw  them.  "  How  ex- 
pressive are  the  eyes  of  the  little  birds  !"  said  one  of  the  children ;  "  they 
look  as  if  they  wish  to  say  something."  "  My  children,"  replied  the 
father,  "  could  the  little  .birds  speak,  they  would  probably  say  *  a  friendly 
confidence  in,  and  a  love  of,  man  is  only  to  be  obtained  by  his  acting 
with  mercy  and  generosity/  " 

AQUATIC  WAKBLERS. 

The  four  birds  placed  under  this  head  closely  resemble  each  other  in 
their  habits.  They  are  known  as  aquatic  warblers,  from  frequenting 
marshy  grounds,  where  they  build  their  nests  among  reeds  and  other 
aquatic  plants  or  shrubs,  amidst  which  they  skulk  and  climb  about, 
feeding  on  the  insects  which  prevail  in  such  localities.  Their  chatter  is 
almost  incessant,  particularly  when  disturbed. 

The  Sedge  Warbler,  or  Sedge  Wren,227  concealed  in  its  reedy 
bower,  utters  its  varied  notes  by  day  and  night.  Its  song  is  not  loud, 
but  constant,  given  forth  with  a  guttural  sound  ;  while  its  imitations  of 
other  birds,  suddenly  varied,  are  apt  to  lead  to  the  belief  that  several 
varieties  are  present.  The  sedge  warbler  is  generally  to  be  met  with  in 
suitable  localities  throughout  this  country,  where  it  makes  its  appear- 
ance about  the  end  of  April,  and  leaves  in  October. 

The  Keed  Warbler,  Night  Warbler,  or  Keed  Wren,227  is  much 
rarer  than  the  former,  which  in  its  habits  it  closely  resembles.  It  may 
be  distinguished  from  the  sedge  warbler  by  its  more  elongated  and 
slender  bill. 

Savi's  Warbler, —  is  still  more  rare  than  the  last.  From  what  is 
known  of  this  bird,  its  habits  resemble  the  preceding. 

The  Grasshopper  Warbler,  or  Cricket  Bird,227  although  be- 
longing to  what  are  known  as  aquatic  warblers,  in  some  respect  varies 
in  its  habits  from  the  foregoing.     It  frequents  the  borders  of  small 
streams,  where  rank  grass,  brieTS,  ot  ^V\w&  a&ot&  *?*&£«&.    In  its  song 
th§  imitative  power  is  wanti^-,  ^  ^^  note*  rassoftSte  ^O&r,  <&hp^& 
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grasshoppers,  the  sounds  it  emits  being  supposed  to  allure  these  insects. 

The  following  description  is  given  by  White  : — Nothing  can  be  more 

amusing  than  the  whisper  of  the  grasshopper  warbler,  which  seems  to 

be  close  by,  though  at  a  hundred  yards'  distance,  and  when  close  to  your 

ear  is  scarce  any  louder  than  when  a  great  way  off.     Had  I  not  been  a 

little  acquainted  with  insects,  and  known  that  the  grasshopper  kind  is 

not  yet  hatched,  I  should  have  hardly  believed  but  that  it  had  been 

a  locusta  whispering  in  the  bushes.     The  country  people  laugh  when 

you  tell  them  that  it  is  the  note  of  a  bird.    It  is  a  most  wilful  creature, 

skulking  in  the  thickest  part  of  a  bush,  and  will  sing  at  a  yard  distant, 

provided  it  be  concealed.     I  was  obliged  to  get  a  person  to  go  on  the 

other  side  where  it  haunted ;  but  then  it  would  run,  creeping  like  a 

mouse  before  us,  for  a  hundred  yards  together,  through  the  bottom  of 

the  thorns ;  yet  it  would  not  come  into  fair  sight,  but  on  a  morning 

*arly,  and  when  undisturbed,  it  sings  on  the  top  of  a  twig,  gaping  and 

shivering  with  its  wings.    It  arrives  in  this  country  in  April,  and  leaves 

n  September, 

WOOD  WARBLER,  CHIFF-CHAFF,  AND  DARTFORD 

WARBLER. 

.  The  Wood  Warbler,  Wood  Wren,  or  Yellow  Willow  Wren,*** 
irrives  in  this  country  about  the  beginning  of  May,  and  remains  till  the 
niddle  of  September.  It  is  generally  distributed,  though  nowhere 
rery  abundant ;  chiefly  frequents  aged  woods,  flitting  about  the  higher 
Hunches  in  quest  of  insects  and  larvae.  The  song  is  simple  and  melo- 
lious.     The  nest  is  placed  on  the  ground,  with  an  entrance  on  one  side. 

The  Chiff-chaff,  Lesser  Pettychaps,  or  Least  Willow  Wren,237 
s  among  the  first,  and  therefore  one  of  the  most  welcome,  of  our  spring 
risitants,  generally  arriving  about  the  beginning  of  March,  and  remain- 
ng  till  October ;  while  a  few  are  seen  in  the  southern  counties  of  Eng- 
and  during  the  winter.  From  its  peculiar  double  call-note,  "  chiff-chaff," 
plainly  uttered,  arises  its  name.  In  early  spring  this  bird  is  of  great 
lervice  in  destroying  the  innumerable  grubs  which  lie  rolled  up  in  the 
eaves  of  fruit  trees.  The  nest  is  shaped  like  the  former,  and  is  also 
)laced  on  the  ground.  The  chiff-chaff  is  a  lively,  active  little  creature, 
ind  shows  great  attachment  to  its  young. 

The  Dartford  Warbler,  or  Furze  Wren,237  although  somewhat 
•are,  remains  with  us  during  winter.  Its  range  seems  to  be  confined 
»  the  southern  counties  of  England.  It  is  very  shy,  frequenting  waste 
places,  where  furze  or  other  shrubby  covering  furnishes  a  hidden  retreat. 
tts  food  also  consists  of  insects,  which  are  captured  on  the  wing.  The 
lest  is  placed  on  a  bush.  This  bird  was  first  observed  in  this  country 
lear  Dartford,  Kent ;  hence  its  name.  The  following  description  is 
*iven  by  Montagu  : — Nothing  can  excel  the  activity  of  these  little  crea- 
;ures  ;  they  are  in  perpetual  motion  the  whole  day,  throwing  themselves 
nto  various  attitudes  and  gesticulations,  erecting  the  crest  and  tail  at 
ntervals,  accompanied  by  a  double  or  triple  cry,  which  seems  to  express 
be  words  cha,  chaf  chq.     They  frequently  take  tV\x  to>^  ^SS^  xJws* 
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heads  downwards,  and  in  confinement  not  unfrequently  turn  over  back* 
wards  on  the  perch.  The  song  is  different  from  anything  of  the  kind  I 
ever  heard,  but  in  part  resembles  that  of  the  stonechat. 

GOLDCREST,   FIRECREST,   AND   DALMATIAN   REGULUS. 

The  Goldcrest,  Golden-crested  Kinglet,  or  Golden-crested 
Wren.237 — This  beautiful  and  tiny  little  creature,  the  smallest  of  the 
British  feathered  race,  is  widely  distributed  over  all  parts  of  this  country, 
and  remains  during  the  year.  They  are  very  agile,  and  almost  con- 
tinually in  motion,  fluttering  from  branch  to  branch,  creeping  on  all 
sides  of  the  trees,  clinging  to  them  in  every  situation,  and  oftentimes 
hanging  with  their  backs  downwards,  in  the  manner  of  the  titmice. 
The  song  of  these  birds  is  extremely  delicate  and  pleasing,  somewhat 
resembling  that  of  the  common  wren,  but  not  quite  so  loud ;  and  except 
during  the  frosts  of  winter,  is  continued  throughout  the  year.  Their 
food  consists  chiefly  of  the  smallest  insects,  which  they  find  in  the  cre- 
vices of  the  bark  of  trees,  or  catch  nimbly  on  the  wing.  They  also  feed 
on  the  eggs  of  insects,  small  worms,  and  various  kinds  of  seeds.  They 
delight  to  frequent  the  largest  trees,  such  as  oaks,  elms,  and  firs.  The 
nest  of  the  golden-crested  wren  is  an  interesting  fabric,  somewhat 
resembling  that  of  the  chaffinch.  One  side  of  it  is  frequently  inter- 
woven with  the  leaves  of  the  tip  end  of  the  branch  of  a  fir-tree,  by 
which  means  it  swings  about,  in  high  winds,  like  a  pendulum.  Its  form 
is  oval,  very  deep,  with  a  small  hole  near  the  middle,  for  the  ingress 
and  egress  of  the  bird.  The  materials  composing  its  interior  are  differ- 
ent  species  of  moss ;  and  within,  it  is  lined  with  wool,  hair,  and  feathers. 
The  female  lays  from  eight  to  twelve  eggs,  and  not  unusually  brings  up 
as  many  young  ones.  It  may,  observes  Ray,  be  ranked  among  those 
dailv  miracles  of  which  we  take  no  notice,  that  this  bird  should  feed 
such  a  number  without  passing  over  one,  and  that  too  in  utter  darkness. 
The  eggs  are  not  much  larger  than  a  pea,  and,  placed  among  the  small 
feathers  with  which  the  interior  of  the  nest  is  lined,  can  scarcely  be 
discerned.  From  observations  made  by  Montagu,  he  found  that  the 
young  were  fed  upon  an  average  thirty-six  times  an  hour,  and  this  was 
continued  for  full  sixteen  hours  in  a  day.  The  goldcrest  is  a  most  pug- 
nacious little  fellow,  their  quarrels  sometimes  resulting  in  the  death  of 
one  of  the  combatants.  When  so  engaged,  they  have  suffered  them- 
selves to  be  captured  rather  than  desist.  In  severe  seasons  many  perish 
from  cold. 

Migration  of  the  Golden- crested  Wren. — Mr.  Selby  relates,  that  on  the 
24th  and  25th  of  October,  1822,  after  a  very  severe  gale,  with  thick  fog, 
from  the  north-east,  thousands  of  these  birds  were  seen  to  arrive  upon 
the  sea-shore  and  sand-banks  of  the  Northumberland  coast,  many  of 
them  so  fatigued  by  the  length  of  their  flight,  or  perhaps  by  the  un- 
favourable shift  of  wind,  as  to  be  unable  to  rise  again  from  the  ground, 
and  great  numbers  were  in  consequence  caught  and  destroyed ;  this 
flight  must  have  been  immense  in  quantity,  as  its  extent  was  traced 
throughout  the  whole  lei\£t\\  oi  \tafc  <m»\&  <£  ^^WeeJaerland  and 
Durham.     There  appears  liUta  &o\x\rt*  ol  x\si&  V*n\\\^  \»hdl  *\&$&m 
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more  northern  provinces  of  Europe  (probably  furnished  by  the 
tsts  of  Norway  and  Sweden),  from  the  circumstance  of  its  arrival 
>een  simultaneous  with  that  of  large  flights  of  the  woodcock, 
and  redwing.  Although  I  had  never  before  witnessed  the 
rival  of  the  gold-crested  regulus,  I  had  long  felt  convinced,  from 
;  and  sudden  increase  of  the  species  during  the  autumnal  and 
Lonths,  that  our  indigenous  birds  must  be  augmented  by  a  body 
ers  making  these  shores  their  winter  resort.  At  the  conclusion 
ry,  1823,  a  few  days  previous  to  a  long-continued  snow-storm, 
is  severely  felt  throughout  the  east  of  Scotland,  the  whole  tribe 
birds,  natives  as  well  as  strangers,  entirely  disappeared  from  the 
in  question. 

Firecrest,  Fire-crowned  Kinglet,  or  Fire-crested  Wren,247 
i  this  country,  only  a  few  stray  birds  having  been  seen.  It  is 
3  common  in  Belgium  and  throughout  Germany,  and  is  described 
Jly  resembling  the  goldcrest  in  size,  habits,  and  plumage. 
Dalmatian  Regulus.237 — So  far  as  known,  only  two  specimens 
id  have  been  seen  anywhere — one  being  shot  in  Dalmatia,  and 
%  in  this  country. 


TO  A  WOUNDED  SEA-BIRD. 


he  murdering  rifle's  flash, 
;hy  shattered  pinions'  dash 
y,  and  heard 

cream  'bove  the  wailing  blast, 
cken  low,  ye  struggled  past, 
unded  ocean  bird ! 

is  the  swelling  ware 

hy  riven  plumage  gave 

y  aching  sight, 
neck,  with  terror  strained, 
forth    warm  crimson  drops, 

.  stained 

surf  foaming  white. 

,  on  the  proud  ship  flies ; 

10  struck  thee  from  the  skies — 

is  destroyer  he ! — 

i  pang  for  thee,  poor  thing  ! 

the  reckless  buffeting 

sold  careless  sea. 

>s    perchance,  to  bathe  their 

while  thy  wave  to  rest, 
•eetings  soothing,  kind, 
alas !  they'll  gild  the  air, 
ting  plumage,  fresh  and  fair, 
;  thee  far  behind. 

it  wring  thy  little  heart, 
kindred  all  depart, 
,  refreshed,  and  free  t 


Thou'lt  stretch  in  vain  thy  wounded  wing, 
Thou  may'st  not  from    the  wave  up- 
spring-^ 
Alas !  poor  bird  for  thee ! 

Alas,  for  thee,  poor  bird ! — no  more 
'Twill  be  thy  joy  with  them  to  soar 

Through  sunshine  calm,  or  storm ; 
Nor  on  the  shelly  shore  to  land, 
And  sit  like  sunshine  on  the  sand, 

Pluming  thy  beauteous  form. 

The  wintry  wind  that  rudely  raves, 
The  lashing  rains,  the  torturing  waves, 

Thy  bleeding  bosom  beats. 
The  ocean-scattered  food  doth  pass 
Before  thine  eyes,  but  thou,  alas  ! 

May  never  taste  its  sweets. 

Cold,  nestled  on  the  black  sea-rock, 
I  hear  thy  little  feathered  flock 

In  piteous  accents  mourn 
For  thee  and  food — but  all  are  gone  j 
And  thou  art  drifting  on,  and  on, 

And  can  no  more  return. 

Farewell,  poor  wounded  bird !  like  thee 
Full  many  a  pilgrim  o'er  life's  sea 

In  peace  would  fain  float  on, 
Wer't  not  that  tyrants  on  the  flood 
Thirst,  ever  thirst,  to  shed  the  blood 

That's  purer  than  their  own ! 

Alexander  HaAtopnv* 
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GARDEN  WARBLER.227 

The  garden  warbler,  greater  pettychaps,  or  garden  fauvet,  although 
not  found  in  great  numbers,  is  pretty  widely  dispersed  throughout  Eng- 
land and  Scotland,  but  is  somewhat  rare  in  Ireland.  It  arrives  about 
the  beginning  of  May,  and  leaves  in  September,  and  feeds  on  insect*, 
caterpillars,  and  fruit,  in  quest  of  which,  as  its  name  implies,  it  frequent! 
gardens  and  orchards.  Active,  yet  unobtrusive,  it  is  always  on  the  alert, 
and  when  on  the  ground  moves  about  with  short  leaps.  The  soDg  of 
this  bird  is  thus  described  by  Neville  Wood : — It  generally  sings  in  the 
midst  of  the  thickest  and  most  impenetrable  brakes,  where  it  has  leisure 
to  pour  forth  its  exquisitely  sweet  strains,  alike  secure  from  the  gun  of 
the  prying  naturalist  and  the  stone  of  the  idle  schoolboy.  Often,  how- 
ever, it  appears  to  abandon  its  usual  shy  and  skulking  habits,  and  sings 
near  the  top  of  a  moderately  lofty  tree.  It  is  very  probable,  that  if  the 
garden  fauvet  "  tuned  his  merry  throat "  in  the  night  season,  the  notes 
would  be  considered  little  inferior  to  those  of  the  brake  nightingale, 
though  they  do  not  possess  that  astonishing  variety  which  is  observable 
in  the  song  of  the  latter.  The  melody  of  the  garden  fauvet,  though  far 
from  being  destitute  of  variety,  cannot  boast  of  the  interminable  changes 
of  the  other,  and  is  easily  remembered  after  it  has  once  been  heard. 
Indeed,  so  remarkable  is  it  for  the  exquisite  sweetness  of  its  expression, 
that  it  is  not  easily  forgotten,  and  cannot  fail  to  strike  those  who  pay 
the  smallest  attention  to  the  btauties  of  nature. 

THE  COVERINGS  OP  ANIMALS. 

The  adaptation  of  the  coverings  of  animals  to  the  peculiar  climate 
and  circumstances  of  the  various  creatures  is  so  striking  and  so  perfect, 
and  almost  all  of  them  are  so  subservient  to  the  wants  and  uses  of  man, 
that  they  occupy  a  conspicuous  place  both  in  natural  history  and  in  the 
social  economy  of  all  nations.   To  all  the  inferior  animals  God  has  given 
a  finite  external  clothing,  which,  by  an  admirable  arrangement  of  Pro- 
vidence, varies  both  in  colour  and  fabric,  according  to  the  seasons.    To 
rational  man  He  has  given  the  privilege  of  clothing  himself  artificially, 
according  to  his  tastes  and  ability,  from  all  the  natural  clothing  of  ani- 
mals.    The  coverings  of  the  inferior  tribes  vary  in  quality  according  to 
the  size  of  the  wearers.   The  smaller  kinds  of  animals,  whose  bodies  are, 
of  course,  disposed  to  yield  their  caloric  more  rapidly  to  the  atmosphere, 
are  generally  enrobed  in  soft  warm  furs,  in  order  to  protect  them  from 
the  cold;  while  the  small  birds  which  winter  with  us  have  a  bed  of  black 
down  next  their  bodies.     The  larger  animals  are,  again,  covered  with  a 
coarser,  looser  fabric,  which  is,  however,  capable  of  a  certain  adaptation 
to  the  seasons.     The  coverings  of  animals  are  of  great  textile  variety, 
from  the  coarse  quills  of  the  porcupine  to  the  dust  on  the  butterfly  a 
wing.     We  have  the  prickles  of  the  hedgehog,  the  bristles  of  the  sow ; 
the  hair  of  the  horse  and  cow,  and  other  animals ;  the  fur  of  the  marmot 
and  rat;  the  feathers  and  downs  of  birds;  the  shells  and  scales  of  the 
tortoise,  crocodile,  and  ot\\er  maims  &\v\m?i\&\  Xtafc^wiVottlie  sheep  and 
mountain-goat ;  and  tbentlioiQ\B\i\\^\.\xAm^^«^»i  ^ixaks^TOatawa^ 
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ising  from  the  elephant  to  the  frog.  Variety  of  covering  is  not 
ed  to  the  creatures  which  specially  inhabit  terra  firma;  for  in  the 
tere  is  the  naked  whale,  the  smaller  scale-covered  tenants  of  the 
the  amphibious  phoca  with  its  hairy  raiment,  and  the  imbrocated 
jr.  The  quills  of  the  porcupine  are  put  to  use,  in  some  parts  of  the 
as  utensils  for  tearing  wool  and  silk,  being  somewhat  analogous  in 
cter  to  our  heckles ;  bristles  form  an  extensive  portion  of  European 
,  being  used  in  brushmaking,  and  are  an  essential  requisite  in  the 
ifacture  of  boots  and  shoes.  They  are  chiefly  brought  from  Russia, 
institute  a  considerable  part  of  the  exports  of  that  empire.  In 
olar  regions,  where  the  creatures  are  clad  with  fur  or  thick  hair,  man 
jws  from  them  their  raiment;  and,  in  the  warm  regions  of  the  torrid 
,  he  decorates  his  almost  naked  body  with  their  feathers.  His  shoes 
boots  are  made  from  the  prepared  skins  of  the  horse  and  ox,  and 
for  his  silk  and  velvet  he  is  dependent  upon  a  humble  worm. 

BEAVER.1 

Of  all  the  brutes  by  nature  form'd, 
The  artful  beaver  best  can  bear  the  want 
Of  vital  air;  yet,  'neatli  the  whelming  tide 
He  lives  not  long,  but  respiration  needs 
At  proper  intervals. 

Let  cavillers  deny 
That  brutes  have  reason;  sure  'tis  something  more, 
"lis  heaven  directs,  and  stratagems  inspire, 
Beyond  the  short  extent  of  human  thought. 

Somerville's  Chine. 

*he  beaver  inhabits  several  countries  of  Northern  Europe,  and  is 
1  in  large  numbers  in  North  America,  where,  in  consequence  of  the 
demand  for  the  fur  of  these  animals,  they  are  eagerly  sought  after 
le  North  American  Indians  ;  and  for  many  years  a  large  trade  has 
carried  on  in  their  skins,  Hudson's  Bay  being  the  chief  emporium 
whence  these  are  obtained.  Captain  Cartwright,  who  was  long 
r^d  in  the  traffic,  supplies  the  following  particulars  regarding 
fhe  Dwellings  of  the  Beaver. — They  generally  live  in  associated  corn- 
ties,  inhabiting  extensive  dwellings,  which  they  raise  to  the  height 
:  or  eight  feet  above  the  surface  of  the  water.  They  select,  if  pos- 
,  a  large  pond,  in  which  they  raise  their  houses  on  piles,  forming 
.  either  of  a  circular  or  oval  shape,  with  arched  tops ;  thus  giving 
,  on  the  outside,  the  appearance  of  a  dome ;  while,  within,  they 
what  resemble  an  oven.  The  number  of  houses  is,  in  general,  from 
o  thirty.  If  the  animals  cannot  find  a  pond  to  their  liking,  they 
a  some  flat  piece  of  ground,  with  a  stream  running  through  it;  and 
airing  this  a  suitable  place  for  their  habitations,  a  degree  of  sagacity 
intelligence,  of  intention  and  memory,  is  exhibited — approaching, 
i  extraordinary  degree,  to  the  faculties  of  the  human  race.  The 
object  is  to  form  a  dam.  To  do  this,  it  is  necessary  that  they 
Id  stop  the  stream,  and  of  course  that  they  should  know  in  which 
lion  it  run*    Thk  000ms  a  very  wonderful  «ratt\sik  <A  \sfttitatt>\ 
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for  they  always  do  it  in  the  most  favourable  place  for  this  purpose,  and 
never  begin  at  a  wrong  part.    They  drive  stakes,  five  or  six  feet  lonft 
into  the  ground,  in  different  rows,  and  interweave  them  with  branches 
of  trees ;  filling  them  up  with  clay,  stones,  and  sand,  which  they  ram  so 
firmly  down,  that  though  the  dams  are  frequently  a  hundred  feet  long 
Captain  Gartwright  says  he  has  walked  over  them  with  the  greatest 
safety.     These  are  ten   or  twelve  feet  thick  at  the  base,  gradually 
diminishing  towards  the  top,  which  is  seldom  more  than  two  or  three 
feet  across.     They  are  exactly  level  from  end  to  end;  perpendicular 
towards  the  stream ;  and  sloped  on  the  outside,  where  grass  soon  grows, 
and  renders  the  earth  more  united.     The  houses  are  constructed,  with 
the  utmost  ingenuity,  of  earth,  stones,  and  sticks,  cemented  together, 
and  plastered  in  the  inside  with  surprising  neatness.    The  walls  an 
about  two  feet  thick,  and  the  floors  so  much  higher  than  the  surface  of 
the  water,  as  always  to  prevent  them  from  being  flooded.     Some  of  the 
houses  have  only  one  floor ;  others  have  three.     The  number  of  beaven 
in  each  house  is  from  two  to  thirty.     These  sleep  on  the  floor,  which  is 
strewed  with  leaves  and  moss,  and  each  individual  is  said  to  have  its  - 
own  place.     When  they  form  a  new  settlement,  they  begin  to  build 
their  houses  in  the  summer ;  and  it  costs  them  a  whole  season  to  finish 
the  work  and  lay  in  their  winter  provisions,  consisting  principally  of 
bark,  and  the  tender  branches  of  trees  cut  into  certain  lengths,  and 
piled  in  heaps  under  the  water.    The  houses  have  each  no  more  than 
one  opening — a  projection  sloping  for  several  feet  into  the  stream,  with 
a  regularly  inclined  plane,  so  deep  as  to  be  beyond  the  point  at  which 
the  water  can  freeze.     By  this  meaus  they  are  secured  from  the  effects 
of  frost.     The  beavers  seldom  quit  their  residence  unless  they  are  dis- 
turbed, or  their  provisions  fail.     When  they  have  continued  in  the 
same  place  three  or  four  years,  they  frequently  erect  a  new  house,  but 
sometimes  merely  repair  their  old  one.     It  often  happens  that  they 
build  a  new  house  so  close  to  the  former  dwelling,  that  they  cut  a  com- 
munication from  one  to  the  other. 

The  Builders  at  Work. — Mr.  Ross  Cox,  in  his  account  of  a  residence 
of  six  years  in  North  America,  says : — Such  is  the  sagacity  of  the 
beavers,  that  a  tribe  of  American  Indians  consider  them  as  a  fallen  race 
of  human  beings,  who,  in  consequence  of  their  wickedness,  vexed  the 
Good  Spirit,  and  were  condemned  by  him  to  their  present  shape ;  but 
that  in  due  time  they  will  be  restored  to  their  humanity.  They  allege 
that  the  beavers  have  the  power  of  speech,  and  that  they  have  heard 
them  talk  with  each  other,  and  seen  them  sitting  in  council  on  an  offend- 
ing member.  The  lovers  of  natural  history  are  already  well  acquainted 
with  the  surprising  sagacity  of  these  wonderful  animals — with  their 
dexterity  in  cutting  down  trees,  their  skill  in  constructing  their  houses, 
and  their  foresight  in  collecting  and  storing  provisions  sufficient  to  last 
them  during  the  winter  months ;  but  few  are  aware,  I  should  imagine, 
of  a  remarkable  custom  among  them,  which,  more  than  any  other, 
confirms  the  Indians  in  believing  them  a  fallen  race.  Towards  the  latter 
end  of  autumn,  a  certain  mmYjei^N^m^foHEL  twenty  to  thirty,  as- 
semble  for  the  purpose  of  bvxMukg^eVc  ^\^T\^&&Y3ut,  ^we^  \s^ 
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mediately  commence  cutting  down  trees;  and  nothing  can  be  more 
wonderful  than  the  skill  and  patience  which  they  manifest  in  this  labo- 
rious undertaking:  to  see  them  anxiously  looking  up,  watching  the 
leaning  of  the  tree  when  the  trunk  is  nearly  severed,  and,  when  its 
creaking  announces  its  approaching  fall,  to  observe  them  scampering  off 
in  all  directions,  to  avoid  being  crushed.  When  the  tree  is  prostrate, 
they  quickly  strip  off  its  branches;  after  which,  with  their  dental  chisels, 
they  divide  the  trunk  into  several  pieces  of  equal  lengths,  which  they 
roll  to  the  rivulet  across  which  they  intend  to  erect  their  house.  Two 
or  three  old  ones  generally  superintend  the  others ;  and  it  is  no  unusual 
sight  to  see  them  beating  those  who  exhibit  any  symptoms  of  laziness  ; 
should,  however,  any  fellow  bo  incorrigible,  and  persist  in  refusing  to 
work,  he  is  driven,  unanimously  by  the  whole  tribe,  to  seek  shelter  and 
provisions  elsewhere.  These  outlaws  are,  therefore,  obliged  to  pass  a 
miserable  winter,  half  starved  in  a  burrow  on  the  banks  of  some  stream, 
▼here  they  are  easily  trapped.  The  Indians  call  them  "  lazy  beaver," 
and  their  fur  is  not  half  so  valuable  as  that  of  the  other  animals,  whose 
persevering  industry  and  pre"  voyance  secure  them  provisions  and  a  com- 
fortable shelter  during  the  severity  of  the  winter. 

Repairing  a  Breach.—  M.  du  Pratz,  for  many  years  a  resident  in 
Louisiana,  relates  that  in  a  very  retired  place  he  found  a  beaver  dam. 
Hidden  from  the  sight  of  these  animals,  he  and  his  companions  erected 
their  hut,  in  order  to  watch  the  operations  at  leisure.     They  waited  till 
the  moon  shone  bright ;  and  then,  carrying  in  their  hands  branches  of 
trees  in  order  to  conceal  themselves,  they  went  with  great  care  and 
silence  to  the  dam.     I  ordered  (says  Du  Pratz)  one  of  the  men  to  cut, 
as  silently  as  possible,  a  gutter,  about  a  foot  wide,  through  it,  and  retire 
immediately  to  the  hiding-place.    As  soon  as  the  water  through  the 
gutter  began  to  make  a  noise,  we  heard  a  beaver  come  from  one  of  the 
Jbuts  and  plunge  in.    We  saw  him  get  upon  the  bank,  and  clearly  per- 
ceived that  he  examined  it.     He  then,  with  all  his  force,  gave  four 
distinct  blows  with  his  tail,  when,  immediately,  the  whole  colony  threw 
themselves  into  the  water  and  arrived  upon  the  dam.    As  soon  as  they 
were  assembled,  one  of  them  appeared,  by  muttering,  to  issue  some  kind 
of  orders ;  for  they  all  instantly  left  the  place,  and  went  out  on  the 
banks  of  the  pond  in  different  directions.    Those  nearest  to  us  were 
between  our  station  and  the  dam,  and  therefore  we  could  observe  their 
operations  very  plainly.     Some  of  them  formed  a  substance  resembling 
a  kind  of  mortar;  others  carried  this  on  their  tails,  which  served  as 
sledges  for  the  purpose.     I  observed  that  they  put  themselves  two  by 
two,  and  that  each  of  a  couple  loaded  his  fellow.     They  trailed  the 
mortar,  which  was  pretty  stiff,  quite  to  the  dam,  where  others  were 
stationed  to  take  it ;  these  put  it  into  the  gutter,   and  rammed  it 
down  with  blows  of  their  tails.    The  noise  of  water  soon  ceased,  and 
the  breach  was  completely  repaired.     One  of  the  beavers  then  struck 
two  blows  with  his  tail,  and  instantly  they  all  took  to  the  water  without 
any  noise,  and  disappeared. 

The  Beaver  at  Monte. — The  following  is  from  &  «vxm\&»jrj  ^^clXs^ 
Washington  Irving  .-—During  a  niid-day  halt  in  oxifc  oi  fo^^N^^&s^ 
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in  the  Far  West,  Captain  Bonneville,  an  officer  in  the  United  States 
army,  left  his  companions,  and  strolled  down  the  course  of  the  stream  to 
reconnoitre.   He  had  not  proceeded  far  when  he  came  to  a  beaver-pond, 
and  caught  a  glimpse  of  one  of  its  painstaking  inhabitants  busily  at 
work  upon  the  dam.   The  curiosity  of  the  captain  was  aroused  to  behold 
the  mode  of  operating  of  this  far-famed  architect ;  he  moved  forward, 
therefore,  with  the  utmost  caution,  parting  the  branches  of  the  water* 
willows  without  making  any  noise,  until,  having  attained  a  position 
commanding  a  view  of  the  whole  pond,  he  stretched  himself  flat  on  the 
ground,  and  watched  the  solitary  workman.     In  a  little  while  three 
others  appeared  at  the  head  of  the  dam,  bringing  sticks  and  bushel. 
With  these  they  proceeded  directly  to  the  barrier,  which  was  in  need  of 
repair.     Having  deposited  their  loads  upon  the  broken  part,  they  dived 
into  the  water,  and  shortly  reappeared  at  the  surface.   Each  now  brought 
a  quantity  of  mud,  with  which  he  plastered  the  sticks  and  bushes  just 
deposited.   This  kind  of  masonry  was  continued  for  some  time,  repeated 
supplies  of  wood  and  mud  being  brought  and  treated  in  the  same 
manner.    This  done,  the  industrious  beavers  indulged  in  a  little  recrea- 
tion, chasing  each  other  about  the  pond,  dodging  and  whisking  about  on 
the  surface,  or  diving  to  the  bottom ;  and,  in  their  frolic,  often  slapping 
their  tails  on  the  water  with  a  loud  clacking  sound.     While  they  were 
thus  amusing  themselves,  another  of  the  fraternity  made  his  appearance 
and  looked  gravely  on  their  sports  for  some  time,  without  offering  to  join 
in  them.     He  then  climbed  the  bank  close  to  where  the  captain  wai 
concealed,  and,  rearing  himself  on  his  hind-quarters  in  a  sitting  position, 
put  his  fore-pa ws  against  a  young  pine-tree,  and  began  to  cut  the  bark 
with  his  teeth.     At  times  he  would  tear  off  a  small  piece,  and  hold  it 
between  his  paws,  and,  retaining  his  sedentary  position,  would  feed  him- 
self with  it,  after  the  fashion  of  a  monkey.     The  object  of  the  beaver, 
however,  was  evidently  to  cut  down  the  tree ;  and  he  was  proceeding 
with  his  work,  when  he  was  alarmed  by  the  approach  of  Captain  Bon- 
neville's men,  who,  feeling  anxious  at  the  protracted  absence  of  their 
leader,  were  coming  in  search  of  him.     At  the  sound  of  their  voices  all 
the  beavers,  busy  as  well  as  idle,  dived  at  once  beneath  the  surface,  and 
were  no  more  to  be  seen.     Captain  Bonneville  regretted  this  interrup- 
tion.   He  had  heard  much  of  the  sagacity  of  the  beaver  in  cutting  down 
trees,  in  which,  it  is  said,  they  manage  to  make  them  fall  into  the  water, 
and  in  such  a  position  and  direction  as  may  be  most  favourable  for  con- 
veyance to  the  desired  point.     In  the  present  instance  the  tree  was  a 
tall  straight  pine,  and  as  it  grew  perpendicularly,  and  there  was  not  a 
breath  of  air  stirring,  the  beaver  could  have  felled  it  in  any  direction  he 
pleased,  if  really  capable  of  exercising  a  discretion  in  the  matter.    He 
was  evidently  engaged  in  "belting"  the  tree,  and  his  first  incision  had 
been  on  the  side  nearest  to  the  water.     Captain  Bonneville,  however, 
discredits,  on  the  whole,  the  alleged  sagacity  of  the  beaver  in  this  parti- 
cular, and  he  thinks  the  animal  has  no  other  aim  than  to  get  the  tree 
down,  without  any  of  the  subtle  calculation  as  to  its  mode  or  direction 
of  falling.   This  attribute,  \ie  t\tm\&,  W>  Wsv  ascribed  to  them  from  the 
Circumstance  that  moat  treea  gcomxv%  ti^w  \^\.<i\-<j«*«&ftfc  isakwt  Uair 
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bodily  towards  the  stream,  or  stretch  their  largest  limbs  in  that  direc- 
tion, to  benefit  by  the  space,  the  light,  and  the  air  to  be  found  there. ' 
The  beaver,  of  course,  attacks  those  trees  which  are  nearest  at  hand, 
and  on  the  banks  of  the  stream  or  pond.     He  makes  incisions  round 
them,  or,  in  technical  phrase,  belts  them  with  his  teeth,  and,  when  they 
fell,  they  naturally  take  the  direction  in  which  their  trunks  or  branches 
preponderate.  The  Captain  adds : — I  have  seen  trees  measuring  eighteen 
inches  in  diameter  at  the  places  where  they  had  been  cut  through  by  the 
beaver,  but  they  lay  in  all  directions,  and  often  very  inconveniently  for 
the  after  purposes  of  the  animal.     In  fact,  so  little  ingenuity  do  they  at 
times  display  in  this  particular,  that  at  one  of  our  camps  on  Snake  River, 
a  beaver  was  found  with  his  head  wedged  into  the  cut  which  he  had 
made,  the  tree  having  fallen  upon  him  and  held  him  prisoner  until  he 
died.    Great  choice  is  certainly  displayed  by  the  beaver  in  selecting  the 
wood  which  is  to  furnish  bark  for  winter  provision.     The  whole  beaver 
household,  old  and  young,  set  out  upon  this  business,  and  will  often 
make  long  journeys  before  they  are  suited.     Sometimes  they  cut  down 
trees  of  the  largest  size,  and  then  cull  the  branches  the  bark  of  which 
k  most  to  their  taste.     These  they  cut  into  lengths  of  about  three  feet, 
convey  them  to  the  water,  and  float  them  to  their  lodges,  where  they  are 
stored  away  for  winter.     They  are  studious  of  cleanliness  and  comfort 
in  their  lodges,  and  after  their  repasts  will  carry  out  the  sticks  from 
which  they  have  eaten  the  bark,  and  throw  them  into  the  current  beyond 
the  barrier.    They  are  jealous,  too,  of  their  territories,  and  extremely 
pugnacious,  never  permitting  a  strange  beaver  to  enter  their  premises, 
and  often  fight  with  such  violence  as  almost  to  tear  each  other  to  pieces. 
In  the  spring,  which  is  the  breeding  season,  the  male  leaves  the  female 
at  home,  and  sets  off  on  a  tour  of  pleasure,  rambling  often  to  a  great 
distance,  recreating  himself  in  every  clear  and  quiet  expanse  of  water  on 
Jiis  way,  and  climbing  the  banks  occasionally  to  feast  upon  the  tender 
jqprouts  of  the  young  willows.    As  summer  advances,  he  gives  up  his 
bachelor  rambles,  and,  bethinking  himself  of  housekeeping  duties,  returns 
home  to  his  mate  and  his  new  progeny,  and  marshals  them  all  for  the 
foraging  expedition  in  quer  A  of  winter  provisions. 

Trapping  the  Beaver. — Alter  having  shown  the  public  spirit  of  this 
praiseworthy  little  animal,  continues  Captain  Bonneville,  as  a  member 
of  a  community,  and  his  amiable  and  exemplary  conduct  as  the  father  of 
a  family,  we  grieve  to  record  the  perils  with  which  he  is  environed,  and 
the  snares  set  for  him  and  his  painstaking  household.     Practice  has 

Even  such  a  quickness  of  eye  to  the  experienced  trapper  in  all  that  re- 
tes  to  his  pursuit,  that  he  can  detect  the  slightest  sign  of  a  beaver, 
however  wild;  and,  although  the  lodge  may  be  concealed  by  close 
thickets  and  overhanging  willows,  he  can  generally,  at  a  single  glance, 
make  an  accurate  guess  at  the  number  of  its  inmates.  He  now  goes  to 
work  to  set  his  trap,  planting  it  upon  the  shore,  in  some  chosen  place, 
two  or  three  inches  below  the  surface  of  the  water,  and  secures  it  by  a 
chain  to  a  pole  set  deep  in  the  mud.  A  small  twig  is  then  stripped  of 
its  hark,  and  one  end  is  dipped  in  the  "  medicine"  a&  titkfe  Xm^***^*5*^ 
the  peculiar  bait  which  they  employ.     This  end  ot  \Ifcifc  &\m&ltw&  «tarofe» 
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four  inches  above  the  surface  of  the  water,  the  other  end  is  planted 
between  the  jaws  of  the  trap.    The  Leaver,  possessing  an  acute  sense  oi 
smell,  is  soon  attracted  by  the  odour  of  the  bait.     As  he  raises  his  nose 
towards  it,  his  foot  is  caught  in  the  trap.    In  his  fright  he  throws  a 
somerset  into  deep  water.     The  trap,  being  fastened  to  the  pole,  refiitf 
all  his  efforts  to  drag  it  to  the  shore ;  the  chain  by  which  it  is  fastened 
defies  his  teeth ;  he  struggles  for  a  time,  and  at  length  sinks  to  the 
bottom  and  is  drowned.     Upon  rocky  bottoms,  where  it  is  not  possible 
to  plant  the  pole,  it  is  thrown  into  the  stream.     The  beaver,  when  en- 
trapped, often  gets  fastened  by  the  chain  to  sunken  logs  or  floating 
timber ;  if  he  gets  to  shore,  he  is  entangled  in  the  thickets  of  brook- 
willows.     In  such  cases,  however,  it  costs  the  trapper  a  diligent  search, 
and  sometimes  a  bout  at  swimming,  before  he  finds  his  game.    Occa- 
sionally it  happens  that  several  members  of  a  beaver  family  are  trapped 
in  succession.     The  survivors  then  become  extremely  shy,  and  can 
scarcely  be  "brought  to  medicine,"  to  use  the  trapper's  phrase  for 
"  taking  the  bait."     In  such  case  the  trapper  gives  up  the  use  of  the 
bait,  and  conceals  his  traps  in  the  usual  paths  and  crossing-places  of  the 
household.   The  beaver,  being  now  completely  "  up  to  trap,"  approaches 
them  cautiously,  and  springs  them  ingeniously  with  a  stick.    At  other 
times  he  turns  the  traps  bottom  upwards  by  the  same  means,  and  occa- 
sionally even  drags  them  to  the  barrier  and  conceals  them  in  the  mud 
The  trapper  now  gives  up  the  contest  of  ingenuity,  and,  shouldering  his 
traps,  marches  off,  admitting  that  he  is  not  yet  "  up  to  beaver." 

CUCKOO.2*7 

The  habits  of  this  mysterious  bird  have,  perhaps  more  than  any 
other,  puzzled  naturalists,  and  given  rise  to  various  opinions.  The 
cuckoo  arrives  in  this  country  about  the  middle  of  April,  and  leaves 
about  the  end  of  July  or  beginning  of  August.  It  is  now  placed  beyond 
doubt  that  it  builds  no  nest,  but  deposits  a  single  egg  in  that  of  some 
other  bird,  by  which  it  is  hatched;  The  nests  chosen  are  always  those 
of  birds  much  smaller  than  itself — such  as  the  hedge-sparrow,  wagtail, 
meadow  pipit,  garden  warbler,  and  others.  The  egg  of  the  cuckoo  is 
small  in  proportion  to  the  size  of  the  bird.  The  cuckoo  is  generally 
followed  by  a  small  bird,  the  titlark.  On  this  circumstance  is  founded 
the  proverb,  on  describing  two  disproportionately  sized  animals ;  they 
are  said  to  be  "  like  the  cuckoo  and  titlark."  Kepeated  observation  has 
led  to  the  conclusion  that  the  purpose  of  the  small  bird  is  to  watch  the 
motions  of  the  cuckoo,  and  to  drive  her  away;  because,  when  on  wing, 
the  titlark  is  seen  to  dart  on  the  cuckoo,  as  the  swallow  does  upon  the 
sparrow-hawk;  and  if  the  tit  has  an  instinctive  jealousy  for  the  honour 
of  his  nest,  his  aversion  to  the  cuckoo  is  naturally  justifiable. 

Egg  of  the  Cuckoo. — As  Macgillwray  remarks,  various  conjectures 

have  been  hazarded  as  to  the  cause  of  the  disproportionately  small  size 

of  the  eggs.     If  we  say  that,  as  the  cuckoo  is  physically  constrained  to 

deposit  its  egg  in  the  nest  of  some  small  bird  of  the  insectivorous  kind, 

its  egg  must  "be  nearly  t\ie  size  oi  \\io*fc  o&  \\»  dxu^a,  we  may  state  a 

truth,  but  we  afford  no  exyA&xvaXioTi  o*  xVfc^H^^™^*   ^\s*  taro& 
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t  be  so  constrained  ?  why  does  it  not  form  a  nest,  hatch  its  eggs,  and 
■ear  its  young  ¥  In  short,  all  that  we  know  about  the  matter  is  just 
ihis :  the  cuckoo  arrives  in  the  end  of  spring,  and  departs  in  July ;  it 
forms  no  nest,  but  deposits  its  eggs  singly  in  the  nests  of  various  small 
>irds,  which  hatch  them  and  rear  the  young.  The  latter,  not  being 
fell  fledged  until  September,  remain  two  months  behind  their  parents. 
[n  addition  to  this  it  has  been  said,  that  as  the  fact  of  the  cuckoo  laying 
n  a  season  at  least  six  eggs  has  been  proved  by  various  observers,  this 
>ird  has,  of  course,  six  different  nests  to  seek  of  other  birds,  all  of  which 
nust  be  suited  to  her  purpose,  and  fit  to  receive  the  egg.  That  Being, 
those  unerring  wisdom  directs  everything  for  the  benefit  of  his  crea- 
tes, has  endowed  the  cuckoo  with  the  extraordinary  property  of  re- 
aiding  the  necessity  of  laying  the  egg  after  it  has  arrived  at  maturity 
-a  qualification  not  possessed  by  other  birds.  This  property  must  tend 
j&terially  to  ensure  a  continuation  of  its  species,  and  to  obviate  the 
Acuities  it  otherwise  would  have  to  encounter.  When  we  consider 
t&t  the  weight  of  a  cuckoo  exceeds  five  ounces,  and  that  the  little 
agile  nest  in  which  its  eggs  are  deposited  are  those  of  birds  which 
*igh  only  a  few  drachms,  it  is  supposed  that  the  cuckoo  never  gets 
to  these  nests  for  the  purpose  of  depositing  her  egg,  but  conveys  them 
to  it  by  means  of  either  her  claws  or  bill.  This  is  the  more  probable, 
the  egg  has  been  found  in  a  nest  built  in  a  small  hole  in  a  wall,  under 
B  eaves  of  a  house,  and  in  the  nests  of  wrens,  into  none  of  which 
ild  the  cuckoo,  whose  length  is  fourteen  inches,  and  its  breadth  from 
ug  to  wing  twenty-five  inches,  by  any  possibility  enter.  Such  is  the 
nion  of  many  eminent  German  naturalists.    The  feet  of  the  cuckoo 

>  well  adapted  to  enable  it  to  take  up  its  egg  and  deposit  it.  in  the 
it,  having  its  toes,  like  those' of  the  woodpecker,  disposed  two  back- 
rds  and  two  forwards.  Now,  we  know  that  the  cuckoo  never  runs 
the  sides  of  trees  like  the  woodpecker ;  and  as  we  may  be  quite  sure 
it  this  peculiar  formation  is  given  the  bird  for  some  wise  and  good 
rpose,  we  may  fairly  infer  that  it  is  to  enable  it  to  place  its  eggs  in 

>  nests  of  the  smaller  birds.  This  disposition  of  the  toes  must  give  it 
very  powerful  grasp.  It  is  also  remarkable  that  the  eggs,  though 
ger  than  those  of  the  selected  foster  parent,  do  not  stand  in  need  of 
onger  period  of  incubation. 

Incubation  and  Bearing  of  the  Young  Cuckoo. — It  was  at  one  time  sup- 
sed  that  the  eggs  and  young  of  the  cuckoo's  foster  parents  were  de- 
ured  by  the  young  cuckoo,  but  this  was  disproved  by  the  observations 
Dr.  Jenner  (the  discoverer  of  vaccination),  who  says : — On  the  18th  of 
ne,  1787,  I  examined  the  nest  of  a  hedge-sparrow,  which  then  con- 
ned a  cuckoo  and  three  hedge-sparrows'  eggs.  On  inspecting  it 
b  day  following  the  bird  had  hatched,  but  the  nest  then  contained 
ly  a  young  cuckoo  and  one  hedge-sparrow.  The  nest  was  placed  so 
ar  the  extremity  of  a  hedge,  that  I  could  distinctly  see  what  was 
ing  forward  in  it ;  and,  to  my  great  astonishment,  I  saw  the  young 
ckoo,  though  so  lately  hatched,  in  the  act  of  turning  out  the  young 
dge-spanw.  The  mode  of  accomplishing  tiua  N»a&  nstj  qoBtasoau 
e  Httle  animal,  with  the  assistance  of  ita  twm^  ttoA.  ntb^,  wrctacw^ 
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to  get  the  bird  upon  its  back,  and  making  a  lodgment  for  its  burthen 
by  elevating  its  elbows,  clambered  backwards  with  it  up  the  side  of  the 
nest  till  it  reached  the  top,  where,  resting  for  a  moment,  it  threw  off  its 
load  with  a  jerk,  and  quite  disengaged  it  from  the  nest  It  remained  in 
this  situation  for  a  short  time,  feeling  about  with  the  extremities  of  its 
wings,  as  if  to  be  convinced  whether  the  business  was  properly  executed, 
and  then  dropped  into  the  nest  again.  With  these,  the  extremities  of 
its  wings,  I  have  often  seen  it  examine,  as  it  were,  an  egg  and  nestling 
before  it  began  its  operations;  and  the  nice  sensibilities  which  these 
parts  seem  to  possess,  seemed  sufficiently  to  compensate  the  want  of 
sight  which  as  yet  it  was  destitute  of.  I  afterwards  put  in  an  egg,  and 
this,  by  a  similar  process,  was  conveyed  to  the  edge  of  the  nest  and 
thrown  out.  These  experiments  I  have  since  repeated  several  times,  in 
different  nests,  and  have  always  found  the  young  cuckoo  disposed  to  act 
in  the  same  manner.  In  climbing  up  the  nest,  it  sometimes  drops  its 
burthen,  and  thus  is  foiled  in  its  endeavours  ;  but,  after  a  little  respite, 
the  work  is  resumed,  and  goes  on  almost  incessantly  till  it  is  effected. 
The  singularity  of  its  shape  is  well  adapted  to  these  purposes ;  for, 
different  from  other  newly  hatched  birds,  its  back,  from  the  shoulders 
downwards,  is  very  broad,  with  a  considerable  depression  in  the  middle. 
This  depression  seems  formed  by  nature  for  the  design  of  giving  a  more 
secure  lodgment  to  the  egg  of  the  hedge-sparrow,  or  its  young  one,  when 
the  young  cuckoo  is  employed  in  removing  either  of  them  from  the  nest. 
When  it  is  about  twelve  days  old  this  cavity  is  quite  filled  up,  and  then 
the  back  assumes  the  shape  of  nestling  birds  in  general. 

It  sometimes  happens  that  the  eggs  of  two  cuckoos  are  deposited  in  the 
same  nest.  An  instance  of  this  is  recorded  by  Dr.  Jenner.  Two  cuckoos 
and  one  hedge-sparrow  were  hatched  in  the  same  nest ;  one  hedge-spar- 
row's egg  remained  unhatched.  In  a  few  hours  a  contest  began  between 
the  cuckoos  for  possession  of  the  nest,  which  continued  undetermined 
till  the  afternoon  of  the  following  day,  when  one  of  them,  which  was 
somewhat  superior  in  size,  turned  out  the  other,  together  with  the  young 
hedge-sparrow  and  the  unhatched  egg.  This  contest,  he  adds,  was  very 
remarkable :  the  combatants  alternately  appeared  to  have  the  advantage, 
as  each  carried  the  other  several  times  nearly  to  the  top  of  the  nest,  and 
again  sank  down  oppressed  by  the  weight  of  its  burthen ;  till  at  length, 
after  various  efforts,  the  strongest  prevailed,  and  was  afterwards  brought 
up  by  the  hedge-sparrow. 

I  had  an  opportunity,  says  Mr.  Jesse,  of  witnessing  the  case  o:  ft 
young  cuckoo  which  was  hatched  in  the  nest  of  a  water  wagtail,  who 
had  built  in  some  ivy  on  a  wall  close  to  my  house.  It  required  the 
united  efforts  of  both  the  old  birds  from  morning  to  night  to  satisfy  his 
hunger,  and  I  never  saw  birds  more  indefatigable  than  they  were.  When 
the  young  cuckoo  had  nearly  arrived  at  full  size,  he  appeared  on  the  nest 
of  the  water  wagtail,  "  like  a  giant  in  a  cock-boat."  Just  before  he  could 
fly  he  was  put  into  a  cage,  where  the  old  birds  continued  to  feed  him, 
till  by  some  accident  he  made  his  escape,  and  remained  in  a  high  elm- 
tree  near  the  house.  Here  t\ve  \*&tet  \9&gtA&&  ^*\»  observed  to  ieed 
him  with  the  same  assiduity  ior  aX,  teasfc  *  \wtaKqgpfc  «5tac«w&&.  ^& 
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cuckoo  was  very  pugnacious,  and  would  strike  with  its  wings  and  open 
its  month  in  great  anger,  whenever  I  put  my  hand  near  him. 

In  the  "Magasine  of  Natural  History/'  a  case  is  mentioned  of  a  boy 
having,  in  the  nest  of  a  titlark,  found  a  cuckoo,  which  he  took  home 
and  fed.  In  a  few  days,  two  wrens,  which  had  a  nest  with  eight  eggs 
in  the  eaves,  and  just  above  the  window  fronting  the  cage  in  which  the 
cuckoo  was  placed,  made  their  way  through  a  broken  pane,  and  con- 
tinued to  feed  it  for  some  time.  The  cage  was  small,  and  the  boy,  pre- 
ferring a  thrush  to  the  cuckoo,  took  it  away,  to  give  greater  room  to  the 
thrush.  On  this,  the  wrens  repaired  to  their  own  nest  and  brought  out 
the  eggs  that  had  been  laid. 

At  the  village  of  Tickenhall,  in  Derbyshire,  lime  is  procured  for 
agricultural  purposes  by  means  of  blasting,  which,  of  course,  makes  a 
great  noise.  Notwithstanding  all  the  noise  and  bustle  thereby  caused, 
a  small  bird  built  its  nest  close  by  a  bush  which  grew  upon  a  rough 
bank.  The  egg  of  a  cuckoo  was  laid  in  it  in  due  time,  and  eventually 
hatched.  The  young  cuckoo  did  not  seem  at  ail  frightened  by  what 
was  going  on  around  it.  When  fully  Hedged,  a  friend  of  mine  (says  a 
writer  in  "  The  Field")  took  it,  and  gave  it  to  his  little  boy  to  make 
a  pet  of.  It  lived  upon  eggs,  caterpillars,  flies,  insects  of  various  kinds, 
and  raw  beef,  and  throve  remarkably  well.  It  was  pinioned,  and  allowed 
to  roam  about  the  orchard  and  neighbouring  fields,  and  grew  tame.  One 
day,  however,  it  was  missing,  and  was  away  a  whole  month.  It  was 
found,  however,  within  a  few  fields  of  the  house,  and,  singular  to  say, 
several  little  wild  birds  were  in  the  act  of  feeding  it.  The  operation 
was  watched  for  some  time  with  much  interest.  It  seems  very  remark- 
able that,  having  been  kept  in  partial  confinement  for  perhaps  three 
weeks  or  a  month,  the  birds  should  feed  it.  It  would  almost  lead  us  to 
think  that  in  the  cuckoo  existed  something  peculiar  and  attractive, 
which  induced  other  birds  to  take  it  under  their  protection. 

Does  the  Cuckoo  Feed  its  Yowng? — It  has  been  positively  asserted  that 
this  bird  never  feeds  its  young.  The  following  well-authenticated  in- 
stances show  that,  in  some  cases,  it  at  least  aids  in  this.  The  late  Mr. 
Kidd  says : — I  have  not  failed  to  vindicate  the  ways  of  Nature  on  every 
occasion  where  her  aid  is  required ;  and  it  is  pleasing  to  know  that  I 
have  been  the  means,  indirectly,  of  most  satisfactorily  establishing  the 
fact  of  the  cuckoo  on  certain  occasions  feeding  her  own  young.  A  few 
years  since  the  sight  of  a  redbreast  feeding  a  young  cuckoo,  assisted  by 
the  old  cuckoo,  was  witnessed  by  a  most  truthful  and  worthy  ornitho- 
logical friend  of  mine,  now  no  more.  Nor  is  this  by  any  means  a  solitary 
instance  of  the  natural  affection  of  the  cuckoo.  Mr.  Blyth,  a  well-known 
writer  on  the  subject,  in  the  "  Magazine  of  Natural  History,"  asserts 
that  the  maternal  feelings  of  the  cuckoo  are  not  quenched.  Astonishing 
as  this  may  appear,  Mr.  John  E.  Gray,  of  the  British  Museum,  informs 
me  that  he  has  himself  seen  a  cuckoo,  day  after  day,  visit  the  nest  where 
one  of  its  offspring  was  being  reared,  and  which  it  finally  enticed  away 
from  its  foster-parents.  I  had,  says  Mr.  Blyth,  previously  heard  of  ana- 
logous cases,  but  was  disposed  to  regard  them  as  fabulous,  until  carro- 
borated  by  ao  paramount  an  authority.    In  addition  to  Nje^^fct,^^ 
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adds : — I  have  elicited  also  most  abundant  and  satisfactory  proofs  from 
men  of  reputation,  observation,  and  undoubted  veracity,  that  the  female 
does  utter  the  well-known  cry,  "  Cuckoo,  cuckoo  P  and  that  the  parent 
birds  do  linger  with  us  until  after  July,  to  give  safe  conduct  to  such  of 
their  offspring  as  may  have  been  hatched  so  late,  or  even  later,  in  the 
season.  And  why  not  ¥  We  must  not  wonder,  but  rejoice,  that  Dame 
Nature  takes  such  singular  care  of  her  children,  and  protects  them  from 
their  earliest  infancy  in  all  times  of  peril  and  danger.  If  they  offend 
against  her  admonitions,  as  we  reasonable  folks  do  too  often  against  our 
better  knowledge,  then  they,  like  ourselves,  must  of  course  take  the  con- 
sequences. There  is  but  one  law  in  these  matters,  and  woe  be  to  him 
who  transgresses  it !  In  opposition  to  the  foregoing  view,  Mr.  Garrett, 
in  "  Marvels  and  Mysteries  of  Instinct,"  remarks  that,  being  a  migratory 
bird,  the  cuckoo  arrives  in  England  about  the  middle  of  April,  and  takes 
her  departure  late  in  June,  or  early  in  July.  And  here  we  have  a  re- 
markable instance  of  the  infallibility  of  instinct  as  a  guide.  The  young 
cuckoos,  though  hatched  in  a  strange  nest,  and  brought  up  by  a  foster- 
parent,  though  never  having  seen  an  old  one  of  their  own  species  that 
has  gone  the  way  before,  will  yet  migrate  at  the  proper  season,  and  in- 
variably follow  in  the  right  direction.  The  old  birds,  parents  and  all, 
have  gone  clean  off  some  time  before,  leaving  all  the  young,  which  do 
not  depart  till  the  end  of  August,  to  find  their  way  as  the  innate  faculty 
may  instruct  them ;  and  certain  it  is  that  a  better  instructor  they  could 
not  have.  This  is  a  marvellous  illustration  of  the  power  of  pure  and 
unerring  instinct,  and  this,  moreover,  in  a  bird  which  is  said  to  be  the 
most  stupid  of  winged  creatures. 

Food  of  the  Cuckoo. — That  the  habits  of  the  cuckoo,  writes  a  corre- 
spondent of  the  "  Field/'  are,  to  a  certain  extent,  nocturnal  as  well  as 
diurnal,  there  can  be  no  doubt,  as  I  have  heard  one  between  ten  and 
eleven  o'clock  at  night,  when  it  was  nearly  dark,  vociferating  on  the 
wing  as  gaily  as  if  it  had  been  broad  day.   During  summer  three  cuckoos 
were  in  the  regular  habit  of  visiting  my  garden,  sometimes  at  various 
times  of  the  day,  but  generally  in  the  early  morning,  just  after  dawn, 
between  two  and  three  o'clock,  when  they  reiterated  their  monotonous 
notes  close  to  my  bedroom  window,  sometimes  for  an  hour  together,  and 
busily  as  well  as  beneficially  occupied  themselves  in  clearing  the  goose- 
berry bushes  of  caterpillars,  which  they  did  by  creeping  beneath  and 
among  the  branches,  and  examining  the  under-sides  of  the  leaves  for 
those  destructive  pests,  which  they  swallow  by  hundreds,  and  in  a  short 
time  they  materially  and  very  sensibly  thinned  their  numbers.    The 
peculiar  flat  formation  of  the  body,  as  well  as  the  structure  of  the  legs 
and  feet  of  this  bird,  seem  to  indicate  a  special  adaptation  for  enabling 
it  to  creep  under  bushes  and  dense  foliage,  for  the  purpose  of  preying 
upon  such  caterpillars,  &c,  as  may  harbour  there ;  and  it  is  most  probable 
that  these,  together  with  moths,  which  come  abroad  during  twilight  and 
early  morning,  may  constitute  their  chief  subsistence,  as  they  generally 
leave  this  country  just  about  the  season  when  the  majority  of  the  summer 
caterpillars  begin  to  assume  tine  ima^o  &tate.    \\»  \*  TO&her  singular  that 
many  times  I  have  seen  one  of  Wie&e  ^\nxfom^&\^\^\ 
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gooseberry  bush  within  three  yards  of  my  bedroom  window,  and  lustily 
giving  forth  its  cheerful  "  hoo-hoo,"  sometimes  ending  abruptly  in  an  in- 
complete "  hoo  1"  apparently  when  the  discovery  of  another  fat  caterpillar 
within  reach  suddenly  induced  him  to  forego  the  termination  of  his 
couplet  for  a  mouthful ;  but  this  familiarity  was  generally  exhibited  in 
early  morning  when  all  was  quiet,  although  I  have  observed  one  within 
a  few  feet  of  the  windows,  during  the  day,  on  two  or  three  occasions. 

Danish  Legend  of  the  Cuckoo. — When  in  early  spring-time  the  voice  of 
the  cuckoo  is  first  heard  in  the  woods,  every  village  girl  kisses  her  hand 
and  asks  the  question,  " Cuckoo,  cuckoo,  when  shall  I  be  married]" 
and  the  old  folks,  borne  down  with  age  and  rheumatism,  enquire, 
"  Cuckoo,  when  shall  I  be  released  from  this  world's  cares  ?"  The  bird, 
in  answer,  continues  singing  "  Cuckoo !"  as  many  times  as  years  will 
elapse  before  the  object  of  their  desires  will  come  to  pass.  But,  as  some 
old  people  live  to  an  advanced  age,  and  many  girls  die  old  maids,  the 
poor  bird  has  so  much  to  do  in  answering  the  questions  put  to  her,  that 
the  building  season  goes  by ;  she  has  no  time  to  make  her  nest,  but  lays 
her  eggs  in  that  of  the  hedge-sparrow. 

KINGFISHER."7 
The  common  kingfisher,  in  the  brilliant  markings  of  its  plumage — 
blue,  green,  orange,  and  white — far  excels  all  other  British  birds.  It 
cannot,  however,  be  called  handsome,  its  head  and  bill  being  very  large 
in  proportion  to  the  other  parts  of  its  body.  It  is  a  solitary  bird,  seldom 
more  than  a  pair  being  seen  together,  but  when  two  males  meet  a  most 
determined  encounter  ensues.  Selby  gives  the  following  account  of  its 
habits  : — It  frequents  the  banks  of  clear  rivers  and  brooks,  preferring 
those  that  flow  with  an  easy  current,  and  whose  beds  are  margined  with 
willows,  alders,  or  close  bushes.  It  is  usually  seen  perched  on  a  small 
bough  overhanging  the  stream,  from  whence  it  darts  upon  the  small  fish 
and  aquatic  insects  that  form  its  food.  Sometimes  it  will  hover  suspended 
(in  the  manner  of  the  kestrel  and  some  other  hawks)  over  the  water, 
and  precipitate  itself  upon  its  prey,  when  risen  to  the  surface.  Upon 
making  a  capture  it  conveys  the  object  to  land,  and,  after  beating  it  to 
death  upon  a  stone  or  on  the  ground,  swallows  it  whole.  The  bones 
and  other  indigestible  parts  are  afterwards  ejected,  in  small  pellets,  by 
the  mouth.  Its  flight  is  very  rapid,  and  sustained  by  a  quickly  repeated 
motion  of  the  wings,  and  is  always  in  a  straight  and  horizontal  direction, 
near  the  surface  of  the  water.  These  birds  breed  in  the  banks  of  the 
stream  they  haunt,  either  digging  a  hole  themselves,  or  taking  possession 
of  that  of  a  water-rat,  which  they  afterwards  enlarge  to  suit  their  con- 
venience. The  bearing  of  the  hole  is  always  diagonally  upwards,  and 
it  pierces  two  or  three  feet  into  the  bank.  The  nest  is  composed  of  the 
above-mentioned  pellets  of  fish-bones,  ejected  into  a  small  cavity  at  the 
farther  end  of  this  retreat,  and  upon  which  the  eggs  are  laid,  to  the 
number  of  six  or  seven,  of  a  transparent  pinkish  white.  Montagu  re- 
marks that  the  hole  in  which  they  breed  is  not  fouled  by  the  castings  of 
the  old  birds,  but  becomes  so  by  the  droppings  of  the  brood,  which, 
being  of  a  watery  nature,  cannot  be  carried  away  \vj  \ta*  \assq\v  **^ 
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usual  with  most  small  birds.  Instinct  has,  therefore,  taught  them  to 
make  the  hole  in  a  sloping  direction,  in  order  to  carry  away  the  offensive 
matter,  which  may  frequently  be  seen  issuing  from  the  entrance  of  this 
passage  to  the  nest.  The  young,  when  nearly  fledged,  are  very  vora- 
cious,  and  often  reveal  their  habitation  by  their  continued  cry. 

BIRDS  OF  PASSAGE. 

Birds,  joyous  birds  of  the  wandering  wing ! 
Whence  is  it  ye  come  with  the  flowers  of  spring? 
— "  We  come  from  the  shores  of  the  green  old  Nile, 
From  the  land  where  the  roses  of  Sharon  smile, 
From  the  palms  that  wave  through  the  Indian  sky, 
From  the  myrrh-trees  of  glowing  Araby. 

"  We  have  swept  o'er  cities,  in  song  renown'd — 

Silent  they  lie,  with  the  deserts  round  ! 

We  have  cross'd  proud  rivers,  whose  tide  hath  rolTd 

All  dark  with  the  warrior-blood  of  old ; 

And  each  worn  wing  hath  regain' d  its  home, 

Under  peasant's  roof-tree,  or  monarch's  dome." 

And  what  have  ye  found  in  the  monarch's  dome,  ' 

Since  last  ye  traversed  the  blue  sea's  foam  % 

— "  We  have  found  a  change,  we  have  found  a  pall,  ' 

And  a  gloom  o'ershadowing  the  banquet's  hall, 

And  a  mark  on  the  floor,  as  if  life-drops  spilt— 

Naught  looks  the  same,  save  the  nest  we  built  J* 

Oh  !  joyous  birds,  it  hath  still  been  so  !  " 

Through  the  halls  of  kings  doth  the  tempest  go  ! 

But  the  huts  of  the  hamlet  lie  still  and  deep, 

And  the  hills  o'er  their  quiet  a  vigil  keep. 

Say,  what  have  ye  found  in  the  peasant's  cot, 

Since  last  ye  parted  from  that  sweet  spot  ? 

— "  A  change  we  have  found  there,  and  many  change ! 

Faces  and  footsteps  and  all  things  strange  ! 

Gone  are  the  heads  of  the  silvery  hair, 

And  the  young  that  were  have  a  brow  of  care, 

And  the  place  is  hush'd  where  the  children  play'd — 

Naught  looks  the  same,  save  the  nest  we  made  !" 

Sad  is  your  tale  of  the  beautiful  earth, 
Birds  that  o'ersweep  it  in  power  and  mirth ! 
Yet,  through  the  wastes  of  the  trackless  air, 
Ye  have  a  guide,  and  shall  we  despair  1 
Ye  over  desert  and  deep  have  pass'd — 
So  shall  we  reach  our  toi^ht.  home  at  last ! 
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WATER  WAGTAILS. 

It  has  bacn  truly  observed  that  there  is  not  in  this  country  more 
leautiful  little  birds  than  these.  How  agile,  how  domesticated,  and 
io\v  cheerily  these  first  harbingers  of  sunshine  pursue  the  ploughman, 
yhen,  ere  the  winter's  frosty  mantle  is  removed  from  the  earth,  the 
dough  turns  up  the  recent  sward.  And  why  1  Is  it  because  the  cheer- 
ill  visitants  wish  to  bear  him  company,  or  enliven  his  toilsome  labour  1 
$o  such  thing.  Beneath  these  clods  lie  half-torpid  grubs,  which  have 
fed  on  the  grasses,  and  will  feed  on  the  roots.  Benevolent  design  pro- 
vides these  beautiful  messengers  to  prevent  their  undue  extension,  and 
ihousands  and  millions  are  destroyed  by  the  wagtails  early  in  the  season, 
)efore  the  damage  is  done.  And  yet  how  recklessly  will  children  be 
tllowed  to  destroy,  nay,  are  encouraged  to  take  their  nests  and  young ! 
Jntil  our  farming  population  have  more  sense  than  to  allow  their  best 
riends  to  be  pillaged  and  destroyed,  they  may  expect  to  cry  out  against 
uraip-flies,  and  aphides,  and  bean-dolphins,  and  grubs,  and  wire-worms. 

The  Pied  Wagtail,  Water  Wagtail,  or  Black-and- White 
»Vagtail.247 — This  bird,  like  the  others  of  the  British  species,  is  subject 

0  a  double  moult — in  autumn  and  in  spring — when  the  plumage  under- 
goes a  marked  change,  and  has  given  rise  to  some  diversity  of  opinion 
unong  naturalists.  The  pied  wagtail  frequents  smooth-shaven  grass 
)lots,  commons,  and  newly-ploughed  fields,  and  is  incessantly  in  motion 
n  quest  of  insects  and  worms,  its  long  tail  bobbing  about  as  if  on 
priflgs ;  it  may  also  be  seen  flitting  from  stone  to  stone  on  streams, 
>}tent  on  the  capture  of  minnows  and  animalcule.  It  is  very  tame, 
isiting  farm-yards,  and  whisking  about  on  walls  or  the  cottage  roof, 
hey  are  common  throughout  the  country  in  summer,  but  in  winter  are 
iiefly  to  be  met  with  in  the  southern  portions  of  England. 

One  of  these  birds  built  its  nest  in  a  chink  of  the  outer  wall  of  a 
Mr-mill  at  Carron  Bridge,  Dumfriesshire.  The  large  water-wheel  con- 
nually  revolved  during  the  day  within  four  inches  of  the  nest  in  which 
)e  parent-bird  sat  with  the  most  apparent  unconcern,  "  the  dizzying 
lill-wheel"  having,  to  all  appearance,  no  effect  upon  its  little  brain, 
[ore  curious  still,  owing  to  the  close  proximity  of  the  wall  and  the 
heel,  the  bird  could  not  fly  between  them,  and  actually,  on  entering  or 
aving  her  nest,  flew  right  through  between  the  revolving  spokes,  at 
hatever  rate  the  huge  circle  was  revolving. 

The  Grey,  or  Grey-and- Yellow  Wagtail.313 — This  elegant  and 
lely-marked  bird  is  migratory,  arriving  in  this  country  in  March,  and 
wing  in  September.  Occasionally,  however,  a  few  remain  over  the 
inter.  It  is  more  aquatic  in  its  habits  than  the  preceding,  its  chief 
,unts  being  low-lying  meadows  and  streams,  over  which  they  move 
mbly  in  search  of  insects  and  the  smaller  Crustacea.  They  are  solitary 
rds,  seldom  more  than  a  pair  being  seen  together. 

The  Yellow  Wagtail,  or  Kay's  Wagtail,—  is  one  of  our 
rliest  summer  visitants,  appearing  about  the  beginning  of  March.    In 

1  haunts  and  habits  it  so  closely  resembles  the  others  as  to  render  de- 
ription  unnecessary, 
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The  Grey-headed  Wagtail —  is  only  occasionally  seen  in  thii 
country,  arriving  in  April  and  departing  in  September.  In  habits  it  is 
very  similar  to  the  others. 

THE  BLIND  SEAL. 

About  forty  years  ago,  says  the  author  of  "  Wild  Sports  of  the 
West/1  a  young  seal  was  taken  in  Clew  Bay,  in  Ireland,  and  domesticated 
in  the  kitchen  of  a  gentleman  whose  house  was  situated  on  the  sea-shore. 
It  grew  apace,  became  familiar  with  the  servants,  and  attached  to  the 
house  and  family ;  its  habits  were  innocent  and  gentle,  it  played  will 
the  children,  came  at  its  master's  call,  and,  as  the  old  man  described 
him  to  me,  was  "  fond  as  a  dog,  and  playful  as  a  kitten." 

Daily  the  seal  went  out  to  fish,  and  after  providing  for  his  own 
wants,  frequently  brought  in  a  salmon  or  turbot  to  his  master.  His 
delight  in  summer  was  to  bask  in  the  sun,  and  in  winter  to  lie  before 
the  fire,  or,  if  permitted,  creep  into  the  large  oven,  which  at  that  time 
formed  the  regular  appendage  of  an  Irish  kitchen. 

For  four  years  the  seal  had  been  thus  domesticated,  when,  unfortu- 
nately, a  disease,  called  in  this  country  the  crippawn — a  kind  of  paralytic 
affection  of  the  limbs,  which  generally  ends  fatally — attacked  some  black 
cattle  belonging  to  the  master  of  the  house ;  some  died,  others  became 
infected,  and  the  customary  cure  produced  by  changing  them  to  drier 
pasture  failed.     A  wise  woman  was  consulted,  and  the  hag  assured  the 
credulous  owner,  that  the  mortality  among  his  cows  was  occasioned  by 
his  retaining  an  unclean  beast  about  his  habitation — the  harmless  and 
amusing  seal.     It  must  be  made  away  with  directly,  or  the  crippawa 
would  continue,  and  her  charms  be  unequal  to  avert  the  malady.    The 
seal  was  accordingly  put  on  board  a  boat,  carried  out  beyond  Claret 
Island,  and  there  committed  to  the  deep,  to  manage  for  himself  as  he> 
best  could.     The  boat  returned,  the  family  retired  to  rest,  and  next; 
morning  a  servant  awakened  her  master  to  tell  him  that  the  seal  was 
quietly  sleeping  in  the  oven.     The  poor  animal  overnight  came  back  to 
his  beloved  home,  crept  through  an  open  window,  and  took  possession 
of  his  favourite  resting-place. 

Next  morning  another  cow  was  reported  to  be  unwell.  The  seal 
must  now  be  finally  removed ;  a  Galway  fishing-boat  was  leaving  West- 
port  on  her  return  home,  and  the  master  undertook  to  carry  off  tli^ 
seal,  and  not  put  him  overboard  until  he  had  gone  leagues  beyond  Inni  s 
Boffin.  It  was  done — a  day  and  night  passed ;  the  second  evening 
closed — the  servant  was  raking  the  fire  for  the  night — something 
scratched  gently  at  the  door — it  was  of  course  the  house-dog — she 
opened  it,  and  in  came  the  seal !  Wearied  with  his  long  and  unusual 
voyage,  he  testified  by  a  peculiar  cry,  expressive  of  pleasure,  his  delight 
to  find  himself  at  home,  then  stretching  himself  before  the  glowing 
embers  of  the  hearth,  he  fell  into  a  deep  sleep. 

The  master  of  the  house  was  immediately  apprised  of  this  unex- 
pected  and   unwelcome   visit.       In   the   exigency,    the   beldame  was 
awakened  and  consulted  \  sVve  aveYYeAUwfc  \t  was  always  unlucky  to  kill 
a  eeal,  but  suggested  that  the  an\ma\  t\\ovi\&.\fe  ^t\N^\  \&  i\^N*asU 
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ird  time  carried  oat  to  sea.  To  this  proposition  tke  igaorant  person 
bo  owned  the  house  consented,  and  the  affectionate  and  confiding 
eature  was  cruelly  robbed  of  sight.  Next  morning,  writhing  in  agony, 
e  mutilated  seal  was  embarked,  taken  outside  Clare  Island,  and  for 
e  third  time  committed  to  the  waves. 

A  week  passed  over,  and  things  became  worse  instead  of  better ; 
te  cattle  died  fast,  and  the  beldame  gave  her  credulous  master  the 
measurable  tidings  that  her  arts  were  useless,  and  that  the  destructive 
Station  upon  his  cattle  exceeded  her  skill  and  cure. 
On  the  eighth  night  after  the  seal  had  been  devoted  to  the  Atlantic, 
blew  tremendously.  In  the  pauses  of  the  storm,  a  wailing  noise  at 
rnes  was  faintly  heard  at  the  door.  When  morning  broke,  the  door 
is  opened — the  seal  was  there  lying  dead  upon  the  threshold  1 

TIGER.257 

This  animal  is  remarkable  for  his  cat-like  movements  and  the  ease 
'itii  which  he  bounds  on  his  victim.  If  inferior  to  the  lion  in  strength, 
e  is  more  than  a  match  for  him  in  the  activity  of  his  movements,  and 
u  deadly  combat  sometimes  proves  the  victor.  The  tiger  is  an  inhab- 
itant of  the  East  Indian  Islands,  and  generally  lies  in  ambush,  choosing 
ome  jungle  in  the  vicinity  of  a  track  which  leads  to  a  spring  or  river. 
'he  heat  of  the  climate  compels  all  animals  to  repair  to  such  places  in 
nest  of  water,  and  they  fall  an  easy  prey  to  this  lurking  foe.  At  one 
ime  the  ravages  of  the  tiger  were  so  annoying  that  it  was  found  neces- 
tty  to  offer  a  price  for  his  destruction ;  and  by  this  means,  coupled  with 
be  increase  of  Europeans  in  India,  the  "  royal "  animal  has  been  driven 
>  the  more  impenetrable  districts.  Tiger-hunting,  however,  is  still  pur- 
led by  military  officers,  and  the  only  animal  found  suitable  to  assist  in 
tis  is  the  elephant,  which,  after  being  trained  to  the  chase,  displays 
feat  courage  and  sagacity  in  the  hazardous  encounters  which  frequently 
*sue.  Various  other  methods  have  been  resorted  to ;  but  the  most 
agular  device  is  that  recorded  by  a  writer  in  "Oriental  Field  Sports,"  of 

Capturing  Tigers  by  Means  of  Birdlime. — The  track  of  a  tiger  being 
*certained,  which,  though  not  invariably  the  same,  may  yet  be  known 
jificiently  for  the  purpose,  the  peasants  collect  a  quantity  of  the  leaves 
?  the  prous,  which  are  like  those  of  the  sycamore,  and  are  common  in 
»e  underwoods,  as  they  form  the  largest  portion  of  most  jungles  in 
le  north  of  India.  These  leaves  are  smeared  with  a  species  of  bird- 
me,  made  by  bruising  the  berries  of  an  indigenous  tree,  by  no  means 
arce.  They  are  then  strewed,  with  the  gluten  uppermost,  near  to  that 
mque  spot  to  which  it  is  understood  the  tiger  usually  resorts  during 
e  noon-tide  heat.  If  by  chance  the  animal  should  tread  on  one  of  the 
leared  leaves,  his  fate  may  be  considered  as  decided.  He  commences 
r  shaking  his  paw,  with  the  view  to  remove  thu  adhesive  incumbrance, 
it,  finding  no  relief  from  that  expedient,  he  rubs  the  nuisance  against 
s  jaw  with  the  same  intention,  by  which  means  his  eyes,  ears,  &c,  he- 
me agglutinated,  and  occasion  such  uneasiness  as  causes  him  to  rolL» 
rhaps,  among  many  more  of  the  smeared  \ea\ea,  \aSV  ^XA^^WW 
nee  completely  enveloped  and  is  deprived  of  svc^t,  «&&\&  V^ttaus&mk 
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he  may  be  compared  to  a  man  who  has  been  tarred  and  feathered.  The 
anxiety  produced  by  this  strange  and  novel  predicament  soon  discovers 
itself  in  dreadful  howlings,  which  serve  to  call  the  watchful  peasants, 
who  in  this  state  find  no  difficulty  in  shooting  the  object  of  their  de- 
testation. 

T/ie  Tigers  Mode  of  Attack. — The  same  writer  states  that  the  tigert 
fore-paw  is  the  invariable  engine  of  destruction.  Most  persons  imagine 
that,  if  a  tiger  were  deprived  of  his  claws  and  teeth,  he  would  be  ren- 
dered harmless,  but  this  is  erroneous.  The  weight  of  the  limb  is  the 
real  cause  of  the  mischief,  for  the  talons  are  rarely  extended  when  a 
tiger  seizes.  The  operation  is  similar  to  that  of  a  hammer,  the  tiger 
raising  his  paw,  and  bringing  it  down  with  such  force  as  not  only  to 
stun  a  common-sized  bullock  or  buffalo,  but  often  crushing  the  bones  of 
the  skull.  I  have  seen  many  men  and  oxen  killed  by  tigers,  in  most  of 
which  the  mark  of  the  claw  could  not  be  seen,  and,  where  scratches  did 
appear,  they  were  obviously  the  effect  of  chance,  from  the  paw  sliding 
downwards.  I  once  witnessed  an  instance  which  gave  me  a  very  com- 
plete idea  of  a  tiger's  proceedings  and  of  his  powers.  I  was  travelling 
post  in  my  palankeen  through  the  Ranghur  district,  which  is  mountainous 
and  little  cultivated,  being  for  the  most  part  in  a  state  of  nature  and 
abounding  in  jungles,  when  a  bangy-wollak,  who  conveyed  two  baskets 
of  linen  and  refreshments,  and  who  preceded  the  palankeen  about  a 
hundred  and  fifty  yards,  set  down  his  load,  and  seated  himself  on  the 
road-side  to  rest  awhile.  About  two  yards  behind  him  was  a  small 
bush,  not  much  larger  than  a  good-sized  currant-tree,  round  which  a 
small  quantity  of  jungle-grass  was  growing.  There  was  not  another  twig 
to  be  seen  for  at  least  half  a  mile  on  that  side  of  the  road.  No  sooner 
had  the  poor  fellow  seated  himself  than  a  tiger  sprang  from  behind,  or 
rather  from  within  the  bush,  and,  after  giving  the  fatal  blow  with  his 
paw,  seized  the  man  by  the  shoulder  and  dragged  him  off,  with  the 
utmost  ease,  at  a  quick  pace,  into  a  thick  cover  which  had  formerly 
skirted  the  road,  but  which  had  been  cut  away,  to  the  distance  of  about 
one  hundred  yards,  for  the  safety  of  travellers. 

Courage  and  Presence  of  Mind. — A  party  of  Europeans,  consisting  of 
some  indigo  planters  and  the  officers  of  a  native  regiment  stationed  in 
the  neighbourhood,  went  into  the  jungles  for  the  purpose  of  shooting 
tigers.  They  had  not  proceeded  far  before  they  roused  an  immense 
tigress,  which  boldly  charged  the  elephants  on  which  they  were  seated. 
A  female  elephant  in  the  direct  point  of  attack,  one  that  had  been  lately 
purchased  and  was  hitherto  untried,  scared  by  the  approaching  enemy, 
turned  suddenly  round  to  fly  from  the  field  of  battle.  It  was  in  vain 
that  the  mohaut,  or  driver,  exerted  all  his  skill  to  make  her  face  the 
tigress,  by  which  she  was  instantly  attacked.  The  active  creature, 
therefore,  sprung  upon  her  back,  and,  seizing  the  person  in  the  howdah 
by  the  thigh,  speedily  brought  him  to  the  ground ;  then  throwing  him, 
quite  stunned  by  the  fall,  over  her  shoulders,  just  as  a  fox  carries  a 
goose,  she  started  off  to  the  jungle.  Every  rifle  was  pointed  at  her,  but 
no  one  dared  to  fire,  in  consec^xewc^  oi  \S\a  «*Y»fck.  ^<s®$whl  in  which 
the  unfortunate  captive  lay  ouWWte*    ^*^\&^wx^^>^%* 
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grass  much  quicker  than  the  elephants  could  do,  so  that  the  party  soon 
lost  sight  of  her ;  yet  they  were  enabled  to  trace  her  by  the  track  of 
blood,  and  with  a  forlorn  hope  they  resolved  to  follow  and  see  if  it  were 
possible  to  save  their  friend  from  being  devoured  by  the  ferocious  brute. 
As  they  proceeded  the  traces  became  fainter  and  fainter,  until  at  length, 
bewildered  in  the  heart  of  the  jungle,  they  were  about  to  give  up  the 
search  in  despair,  when  suddenly  they  beheld  the  objects  of  their  pur- 
suit, and,  to  their  infinite  astonishment,  the  tigress  was  lying  dead  upon 
the  long  jungle-grass,  with  her  teeth  still  fast  in  the  limb  of  their  un- 
fortunate companion,  who,  though  still  alive  and  sensible,  was  unable 
from  loss  of  blood  to  extricate  himself  from  the  tremendous  jaws  of  his 
foe.  To  relieve  his  leg  from  the  creature's  mouth  they  found  to  be  im- 
possible without  first  cutting  off  her  head.  This  was  immediately  done, 
and,  the  jaws  being  separated,  the  fangs  were  drawn  out  of  the  wounds. 
As  one  of  the  party  providentially  happened  to  be  a  surgeon,  the  patient 
was  properly  attended  to,  and  they  had  the  satisfaction  of  returning 
with  their  friend  rescued  from  his  most  perilous  situation.  He  was  taken 
to  the  nearest  bungalow,  and,  by  the  aid  there  afforded,  he  was  in  a 
short  time  enabled  to  see  his  friends,  and  explain  the  means  by  which 
he  had  mastered  his  captor.  For  some  time  after  the  animal  seized  him 
it  appeared  he  had  continued  insensible,  being  stunned  by  the  fall,  and 
rendered  faint  by  loss  of  blood  as  well  as  by  the  excruciating  pain 
which  her  fangs  inflicted.  When  he  came  to  himself  he  discovered  he 
was  lying  on  the  back  of  the  tigress,  which  was  trotting  along  at  a 
smart  pace  through  the  jungle,  whilst  at  times  his  face  and  hands  re- 
ceived the  most  violent  scratches  from  the  thorns  and  bushes  through 
which  she  dragged  him.  He  gave  himself  up  as  lost,  considering  that 
not  the  least  glimpse  of  hope  remained ;  and  consequently  he  determined 
to  lie  quietly  on  his  back  and  wait  the  issue  of  his  career.  It  suddenly 
struck  him  that  he  had  a  pair  of  pistols  in  his  girdle  with  which  he 
might  possibly  yet  destroy  his  captor.  After  several  attempts  he  at 
length  succeeded  in  drawing  one  of  them  from  the  belt,  and  directed  it 
at  the  creature's  head.  He  fired,  but  the  only  effect  it  seemed  to  pro- 
duce was  that,  after  giving  him  an  angry  shake,  her  fangs  met  more 
closely  in  his  flesh,  and  she  seemed  to  quicken  her  speed.   The  agonizing 

Sain  thus  occasioned  made  him  faint  again ;  however,  on  recovering  a 
ttle,  he  determined  to  try  what  another  shot  would  do  in  a  different 
direction.  Drawing  forth  his  only  remaining  pistol,  and  pointing  the 
muzzle  under  the  blade-bone  of  the  shoulder  in  the  direction  of  the 
heart,  he  once  more  fired,  and  a  moment  after  the  tigress  fell  dead, 
without  either  howl  or  struggle,  on  the  spot  where  he  was  found  by  his 
friends. 

The  Tiger  and  the  Mouse. — Captain  Basil  Hall  gives  the  following 
anecdote  of  a  tiger  kept  at  the  British  residence  at  Calcutta : — What 
annoyed  him  far  more  than  our  poking  him  up  with  a  stick,  or  tanta- 
lizing him  with  shins  of  beef  or  legs  of  mutton,  was  introducing  a  mouse 
into  his  cage.  No  fine  lady  ever  exhibited  more  terror  at  the  sight  of  a 
spider  than  this  magnificent  royal  tiger  betrayed  on  seeing  a  mouse. 
Qur  mischievous  plan  was  to  tie  the  little  o&im&\\p}  &  t&rui^\f>  NS&fc  «A 
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of  a  long  pole,  and  thrust  it  dose  to  the  tiger's  nose.  The  moment  he 
saw  it  he  leaped  to  the  opposite  side ;  and,  when  the  mouse  was  made 
to  run  near  mm,  he  jammed  into  a  corner,  and  stood  trembling  and 
roaring  in  such  an  ecstasy  of  fear,  that  we  were  always  obliged  to  desist, 
in  pity  to  the  poor  brute.  Sometimes  we  insisted  on  his  passing  over 
the  spot  where  the  unconscious  little  mouse  ran  backwards  and  forward* 
For  a  long  time,  however,  we  could  not  get  him  to  move,  till  at  length, 
I  believe  by  the  help  of  a  squib,  we  obliged  him  to  start ;  but,  instead 
of  passing  leisurely  across  his  den,  or  of  making  a  detour  to  avoid  the 
object  of  his  alarm,  he  generally  took  a  kind  of  flying  leap,  so  high  as 
nearly  to  bring  his  back  in  contact  with  the  roof  of  his  cage. 

Third  for  Blood. — A  party  of  travellers  kidnapped  a  tiger-cub  which 
they  carried  away  with  them.  Being  left  at  liberty  and  extremely  well 
fed,  the  tiger  grew  rapidly,  appeared  tame,  and  fondling  as  a  dog,  and 
in  every  respect  entirely  domesticated.  At  length,  when  having  attained 
a  vast  size,  and,  notwithstanding  its  apparent  gentleness,  it  began  to 
inspire  terror  by  its  tremendous  powers  of  doing  mischief,  a  piece  of 
raw  meat,  dripping  with  blood,  fell  in  its  way.  Up  to  that  moment  it 
had  been  studiously  kept  from  raw  animal  food.  The  instant,  however, 
it  had  dipped  its  tongue  in  the  blood,  something  like  madness  seemed 
to  have  seized  upon  the  animal — a  destructive  principle,  hitherto  dor- 
mant, was  awakened ;  it  darted  fiercely,  and  with  glaring  eyes,  upon  its 
prey,  tore  it  with  fury  to  pieces,  and,  growling  and  roaring  in  the  most 
fearful  manner,  rushed  off  towards  the  jungles. 

Hindoo  Tiger  Slayer. — The  morning  after  our  arrival  at  Gingee,  it 
was  signified  to  us  that  there  was  a  large  royal  tiger  in  a  nullah  near 
the  town.  This  was  soon  confirmed  by  the  appearance  of  a  native  who 
was  preparing  to  attack  it  single-handed.  The  man  was  short,  not 
robust,  but  compactly  made,  sinewy  and  active,  having  a  countenance 
remarkable  for  its  calm  determination.  He  was  entirely  naked  above 
the  hips,  below  which  he  simply  wore  coarse  linen  trousers  reaching 
about  half  way  down  the  thigh.  He  was  armed  with  a  ponderous  knife, 
the  blade  of  which  was  exceedingly  wide  and  thick,  with  an  edge  almost 
as  keen  as  a  razor.  On  the  left  arm  he  bore  a  small  conical  shield, 
about  eighteen  inches  in  diameter,  covered  with  hide,  and  studded  with 
brass,  having  a  point  of  the  same  metal  projecting  from  the  boss.  My 
companions  and  myself  walked  with  this  intrepid  little  Hindoo  to  the 
lair  of  the  sleeping  foe.  We  were  the  less  apprehensive  of  any  personal 
danger,  knowing  that  the  tiger  is  a  very  cowardly  animal,  and  seldom 
makes  an  open  attack ;  and  further,  that  it  always  prefers  attacking  a 
native  to  a  European.  We  soon  reached  the  nullah  and  discovered  the 
beautiful  beast  at  the  extremity  basking  in  the  sun.  Its  proportions 
were  prodigious.  I  have  never  seen  one  larger.  The  nullah  was  narrow, 
but  the  bottom  tolerably  free  from  inequalities,  so  that  the  area  was 
more  than  usually  favourable  for  the  operations  of  the  undaunted  tiger 
slayer.  As  soon  as  we  reached  the  spot,  the  man  boldly  leaped  into  the 
hollow,  at  the  same  time  utoexiw^  a  shrill  cry,  in  order  to  arouse  his 
enemy  from  its  slumbeis.  \3pou  *^\ty«  \\&  rastata  *%^gres&or  slowly 
advance,  the  animal  raised  \tee\£  u^onAte  fat*\^  ^3&  *  \«&p&&\ss*. 
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As  the  little  Hindoo  continued  to  approach,  which  he  did  slowly,  and 
with  his  dark  eyes  keenly  fixed  upon  the  face  of  his  formidable  foe,  the 
tiger  rose  to  its  full  height,  and  began  to  lash  its  sides  furiously  with 
its  tail,  yet  it  evidently  appeared  to  be  in  a  state  of  embarrassment. 
Still  the  man  advanced  deliberately,  but  undauntedly ;  the  uneasiness 
and  rage  of  the  excited  beast  increased  with  every  step ;  at  length  it 
crouched,  evidently  with  a  determination  to  make  its  terrific  spring. 
The  man  suddenly  stopped,  when  the  tiger  paused,  and,  uttering  a 
horrible  noise  between  a  snarl  and  a  howl,  made  one  step  forward,  and 
sprang  towards  its  victim,  who  instantly  bent  his  body,  received  the 
ininial's  paws  upon  his  shield,  dashed  the  knife  into  its  body,  and  fell 
under,  but  almost  entirely  beyond  the  extremities  of  his  wounded 
enemy.  The  creature  turned  upon  its  back ;  the  little  Hindoo  regained 
his  feet  in  an  instant,  striking  the  prostrate  tiger  with  astonishing 

Siickness  and  precision  a  desperate  blow  upon  the  throat,  which  cora- 
A  etely  severed  the  windpipe,  at  the  same  moment  springing,  with  the 
quickness  of  thought,  beyond  the  reach  of  the  monster's  claws.  The 
tiger  died  almost  immediately. 

Attacked  by  Tiger*.-— A  British  officer  in  India  was  suddenly  over- 
taken and  struck  down  by  a  Bengal  tiger.  On  recovering  himself,  he 
found  the  animal  standing  over  him.  Recollecting  that  he  had  his  dirk 
by  his  side,  he  drew  it  out  of  the  case,  in  the  most  cautious  manner 
possible  ;  and  by  one  happy  thrust  quite  through  the  heart,  he  laid  the 
tiger  dead  at  his  side.  A  party  of  wood-cutters,  under  the  protection 
of  five  armed  attendants,  were  proceeding  to  their  work,  when,  being 
in  a  very  thick  part  of  the  jungle,  they  perceived  a  large  tiger  at  a  short 
distance,  approaching  them  slowly  in  a  crouching  attitude.  On  the 
alarm  being  given,  the  whole  gang  immediately  tied,  excepting  two 
brothers  (slender  up-countryinen),  who  were  in  advance  of  the  others, 
and  either  saw  flight  unavailing,  or  judged  it  safer  to  oppose  the  tiger ; 
one  of  them  accordingly,  levelling  his  piece,  fired  at  the  moment  when 
the  animal  was  in  the  act  of  springing.  The  ball  pierced  the  tiger's 
breast,  and  caused  him  to  drop  on  his  knees  for  a  second,  but  instantly 
recovering,  he  rushed  forward  and  threw  himself  upon  his  assailant. 
At  this  critical  period  the  tiger  must  have  been  in  a  dying  state,  for  the 
man  declared  he  retained  his  standing  position,  and  instinctively  grasp- 
ing the  fore-legs  of  the  tiger,  he  was  able,  by  exerting  all  his  strength, 
to  bend  the  head  and  shoulders  towards  the  ground,  and  his  brother, 
who  was  at  hand,  gave  the  coup  de  grace  with  his  fixed  bayonet.  The 
man  received  some  scratches  about  the  face,  neck,  and  breast ;  but  none 
of  these  wounds  were  very  serious,  and  he  recovered  entirely  in  a  fort* 
night. 

JAGUAR.™ 

This  animal,  known  as  the  American  leopard  or  panther,  is  found 
in  several  parts  of  South  America,  and  is  regarded  by  the  natives  as 
one  of  their  most  troublesome  enemies.    In  size  he  is  largor  than  a 
wolf,  of  *  yellowish  brown  colour,  finely  marked.  m\»fct,,N\k&X»  ^*\x*ssrtcl 
§s  rosettes.    His  limbs  are  short,  but  very  t\i<fe,  wA  Vn  trarataj  «xA. 
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power  he  resembles  the  Indian  tiger.     Horses,  cows,  and  sheep,  are 
frequently  killed  and  devoured  by  the  jaguar ;  and  it  is  said  that  by  a 
single  stroke  of  his  paw  he  will  lay  the  wild  boar  prostrate.     Dogs  are 
at  all  times  laid  hold  of  when  within  his  reach — when  hard  pressed 
for  food,  he  has  been  known  to  enter  dwellings  and  carry  them  off  from 
the  fireside.    The  jaguar  is  an  excellent  swimmer,  and  is  said  to  prey 
on  the  alligator ;  in  short,  from  a  fish  upwards,  nothing  seems  to  come 
amiss.     Nor  are  his  depredations  confined  to  land  and  water;  one 
traveller  states  that  he  has  seen  the  impressions  of  his  talons  on  the 
smooth  bark  of  a  tree  betwixt  forty  and  fifty  feet  in  height,  which  had 
not  a  single  branch  except  on  the  very  top.     It  was  easy  to  perceive 
the  efforts  the  animal  had  made :  although  he  had  pierced  through  the 
bark  deeply  into  the  wood  with  his  claws,  he  had  evidently  slipped 
more  than  once,  but  had  surmounted  every  difficulty,  and,  attracted  by 
some  prey,  had  attained  the  summit.     By  means  of  poisoned  arrows, 
and  the  use  of  the  lassoo  in  the  open  country,  the  numbers  of  these 
ferocious  animals  have  now  been  greatly  reduced. 

PUMA.257 
The  puma  is  a  native  of  both  North  and  South  America,  and  from 
its  resemblance  in  colour,  and  somewhat  in  appearance  to  the  lion,  has 
been  styled  the  American  lion.     From  the  young  ones  being  beautifully 
spotted  with  dark-brown  marks,  this  has  also  led  to  the  name  of  panther 
being  in  some  districts  given  to  the  puma.     These  spots,  however,  dis- 
appear on  the  first  shedding  of  the  hair,  when  the  animal  assumes  the 
uniform  silvery  fawn  colour  above,  with  white  underneath.     From  the 
muzzle  to  the  root  of  the  tail  measures  upwards  of  four  feet ;  the  tail 
alone,  which  is  of  a  dark-brown  at  the  tip,  but  without  a  tuft,  is  upwards 
of  two  feet  long.     In  a  natural  state  the  habits  of  the  jaguar  and  the 
puma,  in  their  destructive  and  prowling  propensities,  bear  a  pretty  close 
resemblance.     The  puma  is  more  cowardly,  but,  nevertheless,  commits 
great  havoc  among  cattle  of  all  sorts,  and  one  account  says  that  they 
have  been  known  to  carry  off  fifty  sheep  in  the  course  of  a  night.   They 
exhibit  great  fear  on  the  approach  of  man,  and,  when  retreat  is  other- 
wise impossible,  ascend  trees  with  astonishing  rapidity,  when  they  are 
shot.     In  this  way,  and  by  means  of  the  lassoo,  their  numbers  have 
been  greatly  reduced,  and  in  many  of  their  former  haunts  they  are  now 
scarce.     The  puma  is  common  in  collections,  and  when  taken  young  be- 
comes docile  and  familiar ;  in  some  cases,  it  has  been  said,  perfectly 
domesticated.     But,  as  in  the  case  of  all  the  cat  family,  perhaps  tamed 
would  be  a  more  correct  phrase  than  domesticated. 

CAKACAL.257 

This  animal  belongs  to  the  lynx  tribe,  but  there  seems  to  be  some 

confusion  regarding  two  varieties  known  as  the  caracal,  almost  the  only 

resemblance  betwixt  these  being  in  the  ears.     One  is  about  the  size  of  a 

fox,  strong  and  heavily  built,  with  a  cat-like  face,  and  the  fur  on  the 

body  and  tail  coarse  and  TOug\\.    TYve  oMbvet  H&  «K&&sst  %  \ka  far  short, 

the  face,  body,  and  tail  presexitin^  m  fcY£^^u^ 
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md  evidently  fitted  for  great  speed.  The  caracal  is  very  widely  distri- 
buted over  Africa  and  Asia,  inhabiting  all  places  where  the  lion  is  found. 
In  Persia  it  is  called  the  cat  with  black  ears ;  and  by  the  Arabs,  who 
say  that  it  follows  and  feeds  on  what  is  left  by  the  lion,  it  is  known  as 
the  lion's  guide.  They  hunt  in  packs  like  wild  dogs,  and  are  very  diffi- 
cult to  tame ;  but  when  taken  young  they  have  been  trained  to  the 
chase,  and  are  remarkably  expert  in  running  down  small  animals  and 
the  larger  sorts  of  birds.  In  confinement  the  caracal  is  exceedingly 
irritable  and  ferocious. 

CAT. 

Hike  a  oat,  was  the  expressive  remark  of  L.  E.  L.,  because  it  does  not  disguise 
its  selfishness  with  any  flattering  hypocrisies.  Its  attachment  is  not  to  yourself  but 
to  jour  house.  Let  it  but  have  food,  and  a  warm  lair  among  the  embers,  and  it 
I  heeds  not  at  whose  expense.  Then  it  has  the  spirit  to  resent  aggression.  Yo  may 
beat  your  dog,  and  he  will  fawn  upon  you ;  but  a  cat  never  forgives  %  it  has  no  tender 
mercies,  and  torments  before  it  destroys  its  prey. 

NATURAL  HABITS  OF  THE  CAT. 

Animals  of  the  cat  kind,  in  their  natural  state,  are  almost  continu- 
ally in  action  both  by  night  and  by  day.     They  either  walk,  creep,  or 
advance  rapidly  by  prodigious  bounds ;  but  they  seldom  run,  owing, 
®*ys  a  writer  in  Wilson's  "  Zoology,"  to  the  extreme  flexibility  of  their 
«Olbs  and  vertebral  column,  which  cannot  preserve  the  rigidity  neces- 
8*fy  to  that  species  of  movement.    Their  sense  of  sight,  especially  during 
^ilight,  is  acute ;  their  hearing  very  perfect,  and  their  perception  of 
6t**ell  less  so  than  in'tthe  dog  tribe.    Their  most  obtuse  sense  is  that  of 
t^ste.     The  tongue  is  as  much  an  organ  of  mastication  as  of  taste; 
*^S  sharp  and  horny  points,  inclined  backwards,  being  used  for  tearing 
J^Vay  the  softer  parts  of  the  animal  substances  on  which  they  prey. 
^t*he  perception  of  touch  is  said  to  reside  very  delicately  in  the  small 
*>nlbs  at  the  base  of  the  mustachios. 

DIFFERENT  OPINIONS  REGARDING  THE  GAT. 

Buffon  considered  the  cat  as  a  faithless  friend,  brought  under  human 
protection  to  oppose  an  insidious  enemy.  It  is,  he  continues,  the  only 
Animal  of  this  tribe  whose  service  more  than  recompenses  the  trouble  of 
education,  and  whose  strength  is  not  sufficient  to  make  its  anger  formid- 
able. Of  all  animals,  when  young,  there  is  none  more  prettily  playful  than 
the  kitten;  but  it  appears  to  change  its  disposition  as  it  grows  old,  and  the 
innate  treachery  of  its  kind  begins  to  show  itself.  From  being  naturally 
ravenous,  education  teaches  it  to  disguise  its  appetite,  and  to  seize  the 
favourable  moment  for  plunder.  Supple,  insinuating,  and  artful,  it  has 
learned  the  art  of  concealing  its  intentions  till  it  can  put  them  in  force  : 
whenever  the  opportunity  occurs,  it  directly  seizes  upon  whatever  it 
finds,  flies  off  with  it,  and  remains  at  a  distance  till  it  thinks  its  offence 
is  forgotten.  In  opposition  to  this  view,  others  have  asserted  that  cats 
are  capable  of  gratitude,  and  may  be  considered  faithful ;  and  the  ques- 
tion has  been  asked,  why  such  a  severe  sentence  should  be  passed  upon 
these  animal^  when  we  notice  how  quietly  a  cafc^riXV  tito]  VuaTKfi^KMa^ 
md  remain  bjr  her  Bide  most  of  the  day,  if  toquxred  \  w&  xvol^nwx  ^ 
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is  called,  and  appear  unsettled  and  unhappy  during  the  absence  of  its 
protector ;  and  how  delighted  when  she  returns,  as  it  proves  by  its 
caresses,  not  acting  from  dissimulation  or  cunning.  When  cats  havt 
attained  these  social  habits,  they  will  retain  them  till  their  death ;  and 
thus  brought  up,  they  lose  their  inclination  for  mice  and  rats,  and  am 
devoted  to  those  who  are  attached  to  them.  From  this  it  may  at  aB 
events  be  concluded,  that  training  and  kindness  modify  their  natural 
dispositions,  and  the  greater  the  attention  bestowed  on  them,  the  ks 
they  show  of  their  wild  state. 

GOSSIP  ABOUT  THE  CAT.  j^ 

In  the  opinion  of  a  writer  in  the  "  Magazine  of  Natural  HisUHy^P 
this  animal  has  a  more  voluminous  and  expressive  vocabulary  tksk* 
any  other   known    brute ;    the  short    twitter  of    complacency  amd 
affection  to  her  kittens ;  the  purr  of  tranquillity  and  pleasure,  when 
seated  on  the  knee  of  her  master ;  the  spit  of  defiance ;  the  mew  of 
distress ;   the  growl  of  anger ;   and  the  horrible  wailings  of  pain  op 
fighting,  which  give  name  to  the  noisy  and  discordant  instrument  of 
disapprobation,  the  catcall.  She  has  been  described  as  the  emblem  of  the 
moon,  from  the  great  changeableness  of  the  pupil  of  her  eye,  which  in 
the  daytime  is  a  mere  narrow  line,  dilatable  in  the  dark  to  a  luminous 
globe  ;  and  she  can,  for  this  reason,  like  most  animals  of  prey,  see  best 
by  night. 

The  aversion  cats  have  to  anything  in  the  form  of  slavery  or  impri- 
sonment is  so  great,  that  by  means  of  it  they  may  be  forced  to  prompt 
obedience  ;  but,  under  constraint,  they  are  very  different;  though  sur- 
rounded by  food,  when  deprived  of  liberty  they  abandon  the  desire  of 
theft  or  prey,  and  literally  die  of  languor  and  hunger.  Lernery,  after 
having  put  a  cat  into  a  cage,  suffered  two  or  three  mice  to  run  through 
it.  Puss,  instead  of  destroying  them,  only  looked  at  them  with  appa- 
rent indifference.  The  mice  became  more  bold,  and  even  attempted  to 
provoke  her ;  however,  it  had  no  effect,  as  she  still  remained  quiet. 
Liberty  being  given  her,  her  strength  and  voracity  returned  ;  so  that  had 
the  cage  been  open,  the  mice  would  have  soon  become  her  prey.  They 
also  fear  severe  chastisement,  and  therefore  this  may  be  considered  the 
best  means  of  enforcing  obedience. 

The  effect  that  both  sound  and  music  have  upon  this  animal  is  well 
known.  They,  like  dogs,  may  be  made  to  answer  the  call  of  a  whistle. 
An  invalid,  who  was  confined  to  his  room  for  some  time,  was  much 
amused  by  this  means,  and  with  other  proofs  of  the  docility  and  sagacity 
of  a  favourite  cat.  Doubts  exist  as  to  the  species  from  which  tbi 
domestic  race  of  cats  is  derived.  Professor  Bell,  after  devoting  much 
attention  to  the  subject,  came  to  the  conclusion  that  the  Egyptian 
cat 2d7  is  most  probably  the  original  breed.  Severe  laws  were  enacted 
by  the  Egyptians  against  those  who  killed  or  even  ill-treated  these 
animals.  They  worshipped  them  as  their  gods  ;  had  places  made  or  rented 
for  them,  where  they  were  fed  and  attended  to  by  servants  engaged  for 
the  purpose ;  made  great  \amei\iaXivoT\fc  aX>  \X\»yc  teatfc^  «&&.  taxied  them 
with  much  pomp.    In  China,  the  «sfc  ^  VaftsX^  V\\k  *\*^  <&  \^w, 
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where  it  remains  in  a  state  of  indolence,  or  lies  at  the  feet  of 
ss  oh  a  sofa,  covered  over  like  a  child,  decorated  with  a  silver 
its  throat,  and  its  ears  adorned  with  earrings  of  jasper  or 
The  Angora  breed  are  remarkable  for  sine  and  strength  of 
gance  of  tbe  head,  softness  of  the  hair,  and  docile  qualities, 
re  them  precedence  as  domestic  cats.  Instances  are  mentioned 
igora  breed  having  eyes  of  different  colours,  one  being  of  a  fine 

the  other  of  a  light  yellow.  Every  country  has  its  peculiar 
that  of  Tobolski  is  red  ;  that  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  blue ; 
i  of  China  and  Japan  have  pendent  ears.    In  Russia,  according 

the  muzzle  is  small  and  pointed,  and  the  tail  six  times  as  long 

iy. 

lated  that  the  monks  of  the  Isle  of  Cyprus  instructed  cats  to 
iy  serpents  which  infested  the  island ;  and  they  succeeded  so 
.  in  a  short  time  they  were  relieved  of  the  venomous  reptiles, 
de  Bomare  saw,  at  the  fair  of  St.  Germain,  cats  turned  musi- 
performance  being  announced  by  the  title  of  the  "  Mewing 
In  the  centre  was  an  ape,  beating  time  ;  and  on  either  side 
cats  placed,  with  music  before  them  on  the  stalls :  at  the  signal 
3,  they  regulated  their  mewing  to  sad  or  lively  strains, 
especially  the  black  kind,  are  highly  charged  with  electricity, 
the  dark,  when  irritated. 

litudes  and  motions  of  the  cat  are  all  of  great  elegance.  like 
:ey,  she  can  climb  and  clasp,  strike  sidewise,  toss  her  prey 
and  seat  herself  on  an  eminence  of  very  confined  and  narrow 
She  will  seldom  look  you  in  the  face,  but  obliquely.  She  is 
>oking  out  of  a  window,  and  gazing  with  complacency  on  the 
r ;  hence  the  child's  puzzle,  What  is  most  like  a  cat  looking 
window? — A  cat  looking  in.  Such  is  the  natural  antipathy 
rdance  between  the  dog  and  the  cat,  that,  of  persons  living  in 
3cial  harmony,  it  is  said,  they  lead  the  life  of  cat  and  dog. 
known  tale  of  the  monkey  seizing  hold  of  the  paw  of  the  cat, 
i  roasted  chestnuts  from  the  hot  embers,  gave  origin  to  the 
*  to  make  a  cat's  paw  of  one,"  or  to  make  another  subservient 
wn  purposes. 

1  formerly  the  trick  of  country  dealers  to  substitute  a  cat  for  a 
ig,  and  bring  it  to  market  in  a  bag ;  so  that  he  who,  without 
amination,  made  a  hasty  bargain,  was  said  to  buy  a  pig  in  a 
might  get  a  cat  in  a  bag ;  and  a  discovery  of  this  cheat  gave 
;he  expression  of  letting  the  cat  out  of  the  bag,  as  a  premature 
ky  disclosure. 

ir  of  the  cat  was  formerly  used  in  the  ornamental  trimming 
nd  cloaks ;  and  in  allusion  to  the  unfitness  of  her  flesh  for 
said  of  anything  confined  to  one  purpose  only,  What  can  you 
cat  but  her  skin  1 

CAT  O'-NINE-TAtLS. 

aw8  of  the  cat  are  retractile,  and  can  \te^totax&^mik^3«»k 
anger.    Eer  scratch  was  at  ofte  tittift  wr^*^  ^  ^  \*swv 
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mous,  because  a  lacerated  wound  is  more  apt  to  fester  than  a  definite 
cut  with  a  sharp  instrument.  The  tenacity  of  her  hold  gave  origin  to 
many  metaphorical  expressions  and  appellations ;  as  the  cat  or  tackle, 
for  drawing  up  the  anchor  of  a  ship ;  and  a  cat-o'-nine  tails  or  scourge, 
so  called  from  the  scratches  it  leaves  on  the  skin  like  the  clawings  of  a 
cat.  A  domestic  implement  for  holding  a  plate  before  the  fire,  with  six 
spokes  or  radii,  three  of  which  rest  on  the  ground  in  whatever  position 
it  is  placed,  is  called  a  cat,  from  the  belief  that,  however  a  cat  may  be 
thrown,  she  always  falls  on  her  legs.  From  her  great  powers  of  xeaist- 
ance,  she  is  said  to  have  nine  lives. 

OATS  WITHOUT  TAILS. 

When  the  British  troops  entered  the  Burmese  dominions  they  wife 
struck  by  what  they  believed  to  be  the  cruelty,  or  superstition,  of  the 
natives  of  Burmah,  in  docking  the  tails  of  their  cats  to  within  an  inch 
and  a  half  of  the  root,  and  splitting  them  at  the  tip  ;  perhaps  it  was  a 
religious  ceremony,  they  thought ;  or,  perhaps,  poor  puss  might  pass  with 
them,  as  with  some  other  and  more  civilized  nations,  as  a  sort  of  fiend, 
and  this  cutting  and  maiming  might  be  a  charm  to  restrain  her  powers 
of  evil.  But,  that  it  was  solely  the  work  of  Dame  Nature,  was,  after 
about  two  months'  speculation,  discovered ;  when  one  day,  some  sol- 
diers found  a  cat's  lair  in  the  woods,  with  a  litter  of  kittens,  all  with  short 
tails,  split  at  the  tips :  nor  does  this  peculiarity  solely  pertain  to  the  Bur- 
mese cats — those  of  Malabar  and  Siam  are  also  thus  distinguished. 

CLEANLINESS  OF  THE  OAT. 

Cleanliness  is  a  necessity  to  cats,  inasmuch  as,  if  they  had  the 
slightest  smell  about  them,  their  prey  would  detect  their  presence,  as 
they  seem  to  know,  and  would  never  come  within  their  reach.  As  it  is, 
the  cat  is  so  free  from  smell,  that  she  may  sit  close  to  the  holes  of  mice 
without  their  being  aware  of  it,  although  they  possess  a  fine  sense  of 
smell.  A  cat  never  eats  a  moioel  of  anything,  whatever  it  is,  without 
afterwards  sitting  down  to  clean  and  wipe  its  face  and  lips.  When, 
says  Professor  Rennie,  she  wishes  to  trim  the  parts  of  her  fur  which  she 
cannot  reach  witli  this,  she  moistens  with  saliva  the  soft,  spongy  cushions 
of  her  feet,  and  therewith  brushes  her  head,  ears,  and  face,  occasionally 
extending  one  or  more  of  her  claws  to  comb  straight  any  matted  hair 
that  the  foot  cushion  cannot  bring  smooth,  in  the  same  way  as  she  uses 
her  long  tusks  in  the  parts  within  th^ir  reach.  The  chief  and  most 
efficient  cleaning  instrument  of  the  cat,  however,  is  her  tongue,  which 
is  constructed  somewhat  after  the  manner  of  a  curry-comb,  or  rather  of 
a  wool-card,  being  betet  with  numerous  horny  points,  bent  downwards 
and  backwards,  and  which  serve  several  important  purposes,  such  as 
lapping  milk,  and  filing  minute  portions  of  meat  from  bones.  But  what 
falls  chiefly  to  be  noticed  here,  is  its  important  use  in  keeping  the  fur 
smooth  and  clean  ;  and  cats  are  by  no  means  sparing  in  their  labour  to 
effect  this.  The  female  cat  is  still  more  particular  with  her  kittens  than 
herself,  and  always  employs  a  considerable  portion  of  her  time  in  licking 
their  fur  smooth.  The  little  t\\ix\^  t\\8n\&&lve*  also  begin,  when  only 
*  few  days  old,  to  perform  tl\s  offita*  lot  fo«i£A&H*s*« 
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ANECDOTES  OF  THE  GAT. 

A  Mysterious  Journey. — A  person  residing  at  Willoughton  had  occa- 
sion to  go  from  that  place  to  Hull,  leaving  behind  a  favourite  cat.  After 
he  had  been  some  time  in  Hull,  happening  to  go  into  the  back  yard  of 
the  house  at  which  he  was  staving,  he  observed  a  cat  sitting  on  the 
outer  wall.  He  carelessly  called  "  Pussy,"  when  the  animal,  to  his  great 
surprise,  jumped  from  the  wall,  rushed  upon  his  shoulders  and  into  his 
bosom.  He  at  once  perceived  that  it  was  his  own  cat.  On  examining 
the  animal,  he  found  that  its  claws  were  completely  worn  off  with  walk- 
ing, and  that  it  presented  other  appearances  of  having  undergone  great 
fatigue,  hardship,  and  hunger.  How  it  found  out  the  place  to  which  its 
master  had  gone,  or  succeeded  in  crossing  the  Humber,  and  travelling 
fifty  miles  to  a  place  where  it  had  never  been,  is  inexplicable  to  us 
"reasoning"  mortals. 

The  Cat  and  Puppy. — A  cat  at  Tatworth  brought  forth  several  kittens, 
which  it  was  found  necessary  to  destroy.  About  the  same  time  a  bitch, 
Irving  near,  whelped  a  litter  of  young.  The  cat,  robbed  of  her  offspring, 
walked  forth  on  the  scent,  and  having  found  the  puppies,  in  the  absence 
of  their  mother,  stole  one  of  them  away,  with  which,  a  fortnight  after- 
wards, she  was  found  in  an  empty  hogshead,  where  she  had  suckled  it 
during  that  time. 

Fate  of  a  Favourite  Mouse. — The  following  is  related  by  Mr.  Jesse : — 
A  cat  belonging  to  Mr.  Smith,  the  bailiff  and  agent  of  the  Earl  of  Lucan, 
at  Laleham,  was  in  the  constant  habit  of  taking  her  place  on  the  rug 
before  the  parlour  fire.  She  had  been  deprived  of  all  her  litter  of  kittens 
tat  one,  and  her  milk  probably  incommoded  her.  I  mention  this,  in 
order  to  account  in  some  degree  for  the  following  circumstance  : — One 
Evening,  as  the  family  were  seated  round  the  fire,  they  observed  a  mouse 
make  its  way  from  the  cupboard  which  was  near  the  fire-place,  and  lay 
itself  down  on  the  stomach  of  the  cat,  as  a  kitten  would  do  when  she  is 
going  to  suck.  Surprised  at  what  they  saw,  and  afraid  of  disturbing  the 
mouse,  which  appeared  to  be  full  grown,  they  did  not  immediately  ascer- 
tain whether  it  was  in  the  act  of  sucking  or  not.  After  remaining  with 
the  cat  a  considerable  length  of  time,  it  returned  to  the  cupboard. 
These  visits  were  repeated  on  several  other  occasions,  and  were  wit- 
nessed by  many  persons.  The  cat  not  only  appeared  to  expect  the 
mouse,  but  uttered  that  sort  of  greeting  purr  which  the  animal  is  so  well 
known  to  use.  The  mouse  had  every  appearance  of  being  in  the  act 
of  sucking  the  cat ;  but  such  was  its  vigilance,  that  it  retreated  as  soon 
as  a  hand  was  put  out  to  take  it  up.  When  the  cat,  after  being  absent, 
returned  to  the  room,  her  greeting  call  was  made,  and  the  mouse  came 
to  her.  The  attachment  which  existed  between  these  two  incongruous 
animals  could  not  be  mistaken,  and  it  lasted  some  time.  The  fate  of 
the  mouse,  like  that  of  most  pets,  was  a  melancholy  one.  During  the 
absence  of  its  nurse,  a  strange  cat  came  into  the  room.  The  poor  mouse, 
mistaking  her  for  its  old  friend  and  protectress,  ran  out  to  meet  her,  and 
was  immediately  seized  and  slain  before  it  could  be  rescued  from  her 
dutches.  The  grief  of  the  foster-mother  was  extreme.  On  returning 
%o  the  parlour  the  made  her  usual  call,  but  uo  tonsa  wax*  X&  \uttfti\Nu 
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She  was  restless  and  uneasy,  went  mewing  about  the  house,  and  showed 
her  distress  in  the  most  marked  manner.  What  rendered  the  anecdote 
I  have  been  relating  the  more  extraordinary,  is  the  fact  of  the  cat  being 
an  excellent  mouser,  and  that  during  the  time  she  was  showing  so  much 
fondness  for  the  mouse,  she  was  preying  upon  others  with  the  utmost 
avidity. 

Tm  Sergeant's  Wig. — On  one  occasion,  during  Sergeant  Talfourd's 
sojourn  at  Shrewsbury  Assizes,  a  cat  was  very  fond  of  the  learned  conn- 
sellor's  room.  His  clerk,  while  packing  up,  had  occasion  to  leave  one 
of  the  trunks  open,  and  in  the  hurry  of  departure  closed  it  suddenly, 
and  corded  it  for  the  journey.  On  arriving  at  Hereford,  a  strange  noise 
was  heard  to  proceed  apparently  from  one  of  the  trunks.  The  clerk 
proceeded  to  open  it,  when,  lo  !  out  jumped  the  identical  cat  of  Shrews- 
bury memory,  which,  on  further  examination,  it  appeared  had  deposited 
a  batch  of  fine  young  kittens  in  the  learned  sergeant's  wig. 

Singular  Foreboding. — In  the  year  1783  a  merchant,  who  resided  at 
Messina,  had  two  favourite  cats,  and  their  manner  previous  to  an  earth- 
quake saved  his  life.  Before  the  shock  occurred,  these  animals  were 
anxiously  endeavouring  to  work  their  way  through  the  floor;  their 
master,  observing  their  fruitless  labours,  opened  the  door  for  them.  At 
'  a  second  and  third  floor  they  repeated  their  efforts ;  and,  on  being  set 
completely  at  liberty,  they  ran  straight  through  the  street  and  out  of 
the  gate  of  the  town.  The  merchant,  whose  curiosity  was  excited  by 
this  strange  conduct,  followed  the  animals  out  of  the  town  into  the 
fields,  where  he  saw  them  again  scratching  and  burrowing  in  the  earth. 
Soon  after  there  was  a  violent  shock  of  an  earthquake,  and  many  of  the 
houses  in  the  city  fell,  of  which  the  merchant's  was  one. 

Tom  Provides  Bait  for  the  Rats. — A  family  in  Callendar,  Perthshire, 
had  a  favourite  cat.  One  day  Tom  made  off  with  a  piece  of  beef,  and, 
being  seldom  chastised,  did  not  put  himself  much  about,  it  being  quite 
a  common  practice  with  him  whenever  he  got  an  opportunity.  He, 
however,  upon  this  occasion,  was  watched,  it  being  thought  advisable 
to  administer  to  him  a  little  wholesome  correction.  Tom  slipped  to  a 
quiet  corner  where  there  was  a  rat's  hole,  and  laid  down  the  beef  at  the 
side  of  it ;  he  then  betook  himself  to  a  shelf  immediately  opposite,  and 
there  waited  patiently  until  two  rats  made  their  appearance.  Tom's 
tail  began  to  wag  on  eyeing  the  devoted  prey,  and  just  as  the  rats  were 
moving  off  with  the  bait,  Tom  made  a  spring,  seized  both  of  them,  and, 
after  a  desperate  struggle,  succeeded  in  killing  two  of  the  largest  of  the 
species. 

A  Dutch  Story. — Among  many  stories  there  is  one,  rather  singular, 
yet  very  generally  believed,  of  an  event,  said  to  have  occurred  at  the 
great  inundation  of  Dort,  in  1420,  which  in  one  night  destroyed  seventy- 
two  villages,  some  of  which,  or  their  sites,  are  now  one  hundred  and 
fifty  feet  below  water.  One  hundred  thousand  people  perished;  but 
the  wonder  is  the  preservation  of  a  child,  six  months  old,  who  happened 
to  be  asleep  in  a  cradle,  in  common  with  an  aged  cat,  which  latter  had 
the  sagacity  to  poise  the  vesstA,  Vsj  \wwmw^  to  the  side  opposite  to  that 
to  which  it  inclined,  and,  peisev^m^ \\x\Att&  ^^wt-\^ka  routa&xtat  woaa 
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days,  the  quadruped  pilot  saved  herself  and  the  child,  to  the  great  wonder 
of  all  who  heard  the  history  ! 

A  Deserter. — A  family,  in  Swansea,  had  a  favourite  cat,  but  in  con- 
sequence of  its  thieving  propensities,  they  were  determined  to  part  with 
it.    Poor  Tom,  therefore,  was  handed  over  to  the  care  of  a  captain  of  a 
vessel,  who  was  about  to  sail  for  Cuba.    After  a  voyage  of  from  four  to 
five  months,  the  vessel  returned.     A  few  days  after  the  arrival  of  the 
ship  Tom  decamped,  and  the  vessel  was  obliged  to  go  to  sea  without 
Mm.    About  three  weeks  afterwards,  a  cat  was  heard  by  the  members 
of  the  above  family  about  their  premises,  mewing  most  pitifully,  and 
could  not  be  kept  away,  despite  the  threatenings  of  the  servants ;  when, 
to  the  astonishment  of  the  mistress,  her  old  friend  came  up  to  her,  rub- 
bing against  her  with  all  the  affection  imaginable.    The  cat  had  to  cross 
the  river,  and  pass  through  the  most  dense  part  of  the  town,  to  find  its 
old  habitation,  after  a  voyage  to  Cuba  and  an  absence  of  five  or  six 
months. 

Love  of  Home. — A  lady,  residing  in  Glasgow,  had  a  pretty  cat  sent  to 
ber  from  Edinburgh ;  it  was  conveyed  to  her  in  a  close  basket  and 
in  a  carriage.     She  was  carefully  watched  for  two  months,  but  having 
produced  a  pair  of  young  ones  at  the  end  of  that  time,  she  was  left  to 
ier  own  discretion,  which  she  very  soon  employed  in  disappearing  with 
both  her  kittens.     The  lady  in  Glasgow  wrote  to  her  friend  at  Edin- 
burgh deploring  her  loss ;  and  the  cat  was  supposed  to  have  formed 
tome  new  attachment,  with  as  little  reflection  as  men  and  women  some- 
times do.     About  a  fortnight,  however,   after  her  disappearance  in 
Glasgow,  her  well-known  mew  was  heard  at  the  street-door  of  her  old 
fttistress,  and  there  was  she,  with  both  her  kittens ;  they  were  in  the 
best  state,  but  she  was  very  tbin.     It  is  clear  that  she  could  carry  only 
one  kitten  at  a  time.     The  distance  from  Glasgow  to  Edinburgh  is  at 
least  forty  miles ;  so  that  if  she  brought  one  kitten  part  of  the  way,  and 
then  went  back  for  the  other,  and  thus  conveyed  them  alternately,  she 
(nust  have  travelled,  alone  and  unbefriended,  treble  that  distance,  and 
ihis  too,  in  ail  likelihood,  under  cloud  of  night. 

A  Professional  Hunter. — While  fishing  a  few  years  ago,  says  a  writer 
n  the  "  Field,"  in  a  small  brook  in  the  county  of  Kildare,  I  observed  a 
lumber  of  swallows  skimming  along  the  stream,  across  which  there  was 
1  footway  made  with  two  planks,  and  in  the  centre  of  this  a  cat  placed 
herself  (her  home  being  near  at  hand),  and  every  now  and  then  captured 
a  bird  while  passing  over  her  head.  The  owner  told  me  this  was  her 
daily  occupation,  and  that  she  always  brought  the  birds  into  the  house. 
Upon  another  occasion  I  saw  puss  catch  a  wagtail  in  a  very  ingenious 
manner.  She  was  for  several  minutes  trying  in  vain  to  capture  this 
active  little  creature  in  the  yard,  but  always  failed  in  consequence  of  its 
superior  agility.  At  last  she  appeared  to  me  to  give  up  the  chase,  and 
walked  away,  but  immediately  after  screened  herself  behind  a  piece  of 
timber,  and  remained  there  until  the  poor  bird  came  within  reach,  when 
it  was  instantly  pounced  upon  and  carried  off  in  triumph. 

A  Faithful  Friend. — A  beautiful  Italian  peasant  g^\\Aii^»tas&.*i 
$ort  of  melancholy  celebrity  through  her  sufferings  \yy  rox&ra&^fe^s^V 
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by  which  she  was  frequently  struck  to  the  earth  in  the  midst  of  the  Til- 
lage festival  or  church  ceremony.  The  unfortunate  Clementina  lad  a 
favourite  eat,  Mina,  whose  vigilance  never  slumbered,  and  which  not 
only  shared  her  bed  and  her  polenta,  but  followed  her  in  her  walks  and 
devotions,  from  the  vineyard  to  the  altar.  The  first  time  that  Mina  saw 
her  young  mistress  fall  in  a  fit,  and  wound  herself  against  a  tomb  in  the 
village  cemetery,  she  exhibited  the  most  extraordinary  emotion.  She 
soon  acquired  the  habit,  from  a  frequent  recurrence  of  the  infirmity,  of 
watching  its  approach;  and  at  last  seemed  to  have  obtained  such  a  know- 
ledge of  the  change  of  countenance  and  colour  which  preceded  the 
attack,  that  she  was  wont,  on  the  first  symptom,  to  run  to  the  parents 
of  Clementina,  and  by  dragging  their  clothes,  scratching  at  their  persons, 
or  mewing  in  the  most  melancholy  manner,  thus  attract  them  to  the 
spot.  At  fifteen  the  malady  of  the  beautiful  Clementina  brought  her  to 
the  tomb.  Her  cat  watched  over  her  bier,  on  which  she  was  exposed 
(a3  is  the  custom  in  Italy),  covered  with  flowers.  During  the  funeral 
service  she  sat  at  the  head  of  the  bier,  gazing  with  an  intent  look  on 
the  lifeless  features  of  her  young  mistress ;  and  when  the  grave  was 
filling  she  made  a  vain  endeavour  to  jump  in,  but  was  withheld  by  the 
bystanders,  who  carried  home  this  chief  mourner  after  the  melancholy 
ceremony.  Mina,  however,  was  seen  the  next  morning  stretched  upon 
the  new-made  grave,  which  she  continued  to  visit  daily,  until  she  visited 
it,  for  the  last  time,  a  few  months  after  her  friend's  death,  when  she 
was  found  dead  upon  the  green  mound  that  covered  her  remains. 

The  Domestic  Cat  in  India. — Mr.  Jacob,  in  his  account  of  Jessor,  says: 
— The  European  domestic  cat,  when  introduced  into  India,  seems  en- 
dowed with  the  power  of  destroying  snakes  as  she  would  have  done  mice 
at  home.  No  sooner  does  one  make  its  appearance  in  a  house  or  compound 
than  she  pounces  on  it,  and,  after  shaking  it  awhile,  tosses  it  about, 
playing  with  it,  if  allowed,  the  snake  becoming  so  terrified  as  never  to 
attempt  to  bite  her. 

A  Wanderer. — A  fine  large  grey  tom-cat  was  brought  from  Inner- 
leithen by  carrier,  packed  up  in  a  basket,  to  a  family  residing  in  Edin- 
burgh. It  remained  there  for  about  three  months,  and  had  become 
thoroughly  domesticated  and  reconciled  to  its  new  abode.  At  the  end 
of  that  time  it  was  transferred  to  a  family  residing  in  a  different  part  of 
the  city,  but  with  them  it  only  remained  for  two  days,  when  it  found  an 
opportunity  of  escape.  No  more  was  heard  of  Tom  till  about  four 
months  afterwards,  when,  to  the  astonishment  of  his  original  owner,  he 
made  his  appearance  at  Innerleithen,  worn  and  weary,  but  bearing  un- 
mistakable tokens  of  his  identity.  How  he  managed  to  subsist  through 
the  interval  of  four  months,  or  what  guide  he  had  through  the  thirty 
miles  of  country  between  Edinburgh  and  Innerleithen,  over  hills,  and 
streams,  and  cultivated  fields,  and  barren  moors,  which  he  had  never 
traversed  before,  save  in  the  covered  basket,  must  remain  among  the 
mysteries  of  natural  history. 

The  Cat  and  the  Canary. — It  rarely  happens  that,  when  a  tame  bird  is 
trithin  reach  of  a  cat,  she  can  Tfc*\s&  W\s  taro^Nft&sro.  V*  make  a  dinner 
from  it     But  there  are  not  irwaWnft  \n%^x^^%\^^\^^,^flfc  &k^«^ 
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km  been  entirely  overcome.  More  than  this,  a  cat  has  been  known  to 
become  the  protector  of  a  bird  when  it  was  in  danger.  A  lady  had  a 
tame,  canary,  which  she  was  in  the  habit  of  letting  oat  of  its  cage  every 
day.  One  morning,  as  it  wae  picking  crumbs  of  bread  off  the  carpet, 
her  cat,  who  had  always  before  showed  the  bird  the  utmost  kindness, 
seised  it  suddenly,  and  jumped  with  it  in  her  mouth  upon  a  table.  The 
lady  was  much  alarmed  for  the  fate  of  her  favourite ;  but,  on  looking 
round,  she  instantly  perceived  the  cause.  The  door  had  been  left  open, 
and  another  eat,  a  stranger,  had  just  come  into  the  room !  After  the 
lady  turned  out  the  stranger,  her  own  cat  came  down  from  the  table, 
and  dropped  the  bird  without  doing  it  the  slightest  injury. 

Sunshine  and  Shade. — Charles  James  Fox,  walkingup  Bond  Street 
from  one  of  the  club-houses  with  the  then  Prince  of  Wales,  laid  him  a 
wager  that  he  would  see  more  cats  than  the  Prince  in  his  walk,  and  that 
he  might  take  which  side  of  the  street  he  liked.  When  they  got  to 
the  top  it  was  found  that  Mr.  Fox  had  seen  thirteen  cats,  and  the  Prince 
not  eua  An  explanation  being  asked  for,  Mr.  Fox  said,  "  Your  royal 
highness  took,  of  course,  the  shady  side  of  the  way,  as  most  agreeable; 
I  knew  that  the  sunny  side  would  be  left  for  me,  and  cats  always  prefer 
the  sunshine." 

The  Convent  Bell. — In  a  convent  in  France,  where  the  meal-times 
were  announced  by  the  ringing  of  a  bell,  a  cat  was  regularly  in  attend- 
ance as  soon  as  it  was  heard,  that  she,  too,  might  be  fed.  One  day  she 
was  shut  up  in  a  room  when  the  bell  rang,  so  that  she  was  not  able  to 
reach  the  usual  spot.  Some  hours  after,  when  let  out,  she  ran  to  the 
place  where  she  was  accustomed  to  find  her  dinner,  but  there  was  none 
for  her.  Presently  the  bell  wae  set  a-ringing,  when  some  of  the  inmates, 
wishing  to  know  the  cause,  found  the  cat  was  clinging  to  the  bell-rope. 

Ingenuity  Rewarded. — Passing  the  back  window  of  a  neighbour's 
house  some  time  since,  observes  a  writer  in  the  "  Zoologist,"  I  saw  a 
favourite  tom-cat  seated  on  a  table  near  the  window,  beside  a  narrow- 
necked  cream-jug  containing  milk,  and  endeavouring  to  reach  it  with 
his  tongue,  but  could  not ;  at  last  he  inserted  one  of  his  fore-paws  and 
withdrew  it,  the  fur  saturated  with  milk ;  after  he  had  licked  it  clean 
he  dipped  again,  and  kept  repeating  the  process  as  long  as  I  remained 
observing  him,  which  I  did  for  several  minutes,  and  then  left  him  to  his 
employment,  for  I  thought  he  had  well  deserved  his  reward  by  his  in- 
genuity. 

A  Travelled  Cat. — The  captain  of  a  vessel  which  visited  Garliestown 
harbour,  in  the  south  of  Scotland,  brought  with  him  a  cat,  kittened 
somewhere  on  the  shores  of  America.  Puss  hunted  at  will  over  the 
ship,  and  amply  repaid  board  and  lodging  by  the  destruction  of  rats  as 
well  as  mice.  Tired,  however,  of  the  sea  and  its  perils,  puss  gave  her 
old  friends  the  slip  by  landing  unnoticed,  and  establishing,  without  leave 
asked  or  given,  her  head-quarters  in  the  garden  attached  to  the  principal 
village  inn.  Here,  however,  she  was  a  welcome  guest  to  all,  save  the 
small  birds  that  hop  among  the  twigs  of  trees  in  summer.  She  entered 
the  house  occasionally,  and  was  fed  regularly  for  &  ^«ruA  tA  ta»^j  ^^ 
month*    But  $eme  farmer  friend  having  seen  «&&  \&B&  *  ircwsj  V*  ^% 
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stranger,  she  was  dispatched  far  inland,  packed  in  a  basket  to  diminish 
the  probabilities,  if  not  possibilities,  of  ever  finding  her  way  back  again. 
But  puss,  although  born  in  a  slave  country,  repudiated  the  idea  of  be- 
coming a  thrall  at  pleasure ;  the  home  assigned  might  be  all  very  well 
in  its  own  way,  but  its  novelties  she  liked  not;  the  moors  were  too  near, 
the  hills  high,  and  the  collie  dogs  especially  pert  and  uncivil.    Again, 
therefore,  she  became  a  tramp,  and  at  the  end  of  ten  days  reappeared  aW 
her  former  domicile,  guided  by  some  curious  instinct,  which  is  as  usefuV. 
to  the  feline  species  as  the  compass  to  the  mariner.    If  the  old  folk^ 
looked  surprised,  the  young  ones  were  delighted,  while  all  admired  th^ 
sleekness  and  plumpness  of  the  far-travelled,  mouser.   After  a  little  tinxe 
notes  were  compared,  from  which  it  appeared  that  the  cat  had  beea 
eight  days  on  the  road,  shifting  as  she  best  could,  and,  in  a  district 
where  muircocks  and  plovers  were  rife,  observing  carefully  the  old 
maxim,  "  As  we  journey  through  life,  let  us  live  by  the  way." 

A  Ruffian  repulsed  by  a  Cat — A  young  lady  returning  to  her  residence 
in  Dunfermline,  late  at  night,  was  met  some  distance  from  the  house  by 
her  cat,  a  rather  fierce  animal,  which  she  took  up  and  carried  in  her 
arms.  She  had  not,  however,  advanced  many  paces,  when  a  cowardly 
ruffian  attacked  and  grossly  insulted  her.  With  great  presence  of  mind 
she  let  the  cat  fly  at  the  ruffian,  and  the  animal  fastened  its  claws  in  his 
face,  which  so  terrified  the  fellow,  that,  having  disengaged  himself  from 
pussy's  fangs,  he  made  off  at  the  top  of  his  speed. 

The  Lecturer  foiled. — De  la  Croix  relates  the  following  almost  incre- 
dible instance  of  sagacity  in  a  cat,  which,  even  under  the  receiver  of  an 
air-pump,  discovered  the  means  of  escaping  a  death  which  appeared  to 
all  present  inevitable : — I  once  saw  a  lecturer  upon  experimental  philo- 
sophy place  a  cat  under  the  glass  receiver  of  an  air-pump,  for  the 
purpose  of  demonstrating  that  very  certain  fact  that  life  cannot  be  sup- 
ported without  air  and  respiration.  The  lecturer  had  already  made 
several  strokes  with  the  piston,  in  order  to  exhaust  the  receiver  of  its 
air,  when  the  animal,  who  began  to  feel  herself  very  uncomfortable  in 
the  rarefied  atmosphere,  was  fortunate  enough  to  discover  the  source 
from  whence  her  uneasiness  proceeded.  She  placed  her  paw  upon  the 
hole  through  which  the  air  escaped,  and  thus  prevented  any  more  from 
passing  out  of  the  receiver.  All  the  exertions  of  the  philosopher  were 
now  unavailing ;  in  vain  he  drew  the  piston  ;  the  cat's  paw  effectually 
prevented  its  operation.  Hoping  to  effect  his  purpose,  he  let  air  again 
into  the  receiver,  which,  as  soon  as  the  cat  perceived,  she  withdrew  her 
paw  from  the  aperture;  but  whenever  he  attempted  to  exhaust  the 
receiver,  she  applied  her  paw  as  before.  The  spectators  clapped  their 
hands  in  admiration  of  the  wonderful  sagacity  of  the  animal,  and  the 
lecturer  found  himself  under  the  necessity  of  liberating  her,  and  sub- 
stituting in  her  place  another  that  possessed  less  penetration,  an 
enabled  him  to  exhibit  the  cruel  experiment. 

A  Malthusian. — A  cat  had  her  first  kittens  all  drowned,  except  one, 
which  she  brought  up.     Of  the  next  \\Vtax,  o\\a  v*a&  also  preserved ;  but 
puss  seems  to  have  had  enough  oi  \he  case*  wcA.  «kx\*&s»  ^1  \asfcjOTe&^ 
for  the  first  time  she  saw  the  aexvaaX)  «fcwei$fl!^\$s  ^  \^  *JL  VvXKt^fc 
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brought  the  kitten  in  her  mouth,  and  laid  it  beside  the  pail,  looking  up, 
as  much  as  to  say,  "  Put  it  in,"  and  from  that  time  never  would  nurse  it. 

Resentment. — On  account  of  some  punishment  inflicted  by  a  man- 
servant on  a  cat,  puss  was  observed  to  watch  him  when  he  laid  the 
table  for  dinner,  and  on  his  disappearance,  jump  upon  it,  push  everything 
off,  and  scratch  the  cloth  down. 

Strange  Nwrsling$>  and  their  Fate. — A  cat  belonging  to  a  lady  in 
Brussels  having  had  all  its  kittens  drowned,  the  poor  animal  suffered 
much  from  excess  of  milk,  and  was  observed  for  some  days  afterwards 
to  make  her  appearance  only  at  meal  times.  At  last  an  unusual  noise 
having  been  heard  in  the  cellar,  the  servant  went  down  to  ascertain  the 
cause,  and  found  the  cat  lying  on  her  side,  and  su  elding  a  brood  of  eight 
young  rats,  which  had  apparently  been  abandoned  by  their  dam.  For 
a  week  longer  the  cat  continued  thus  to  feed  her  natural  enemies ;  but 
at  the  end  of  that  time,  being  no  longer  incommoded  by  milk,  she  one 
morning  killed  them  all. 

The  Cat  and  the  Lawyer. — It  is  related  in  Miss  Knight's  "Auto- 
biography," that  an  old  woman  in  Ireland  had  a  nephew,  a  lawyer,  to 
whom  she  left  by  will  all  she  possessed.  She  happened  to  have  a 
favourite  cat,  who  never  left  her,  and  even  remained  by  the  corpse  after 
her  death.  After  the  will  was  read  in  the  adjoining  room,  on  opening 
the  door  the  cat  sprang  at  the  lawyer,  seized  him  by  the  throat,  and  was 
with  difficulty  prevented  from  strangling  him.  This  man  died  about 
eighteen  months  after  this  scene,  and  on  his  death-bed  confessed  that  he 
had  murdered  his  aunt  in  order  to  get  possession  of  her  money. 

MAETEN.2«7 

What  are  distinguished  by  some  authors  as  the  beech  and  the  pine 
marten  are  both  natives  of  this  country.  Others  incline  to  the  opinion 
that  these  belong  to  one  species — the  difference  in  the  two  varieties 
being  that  the  breast  of  the  beech  marten  is  white,  while  that  of  the 
pine  marten  is  yellow.  They  are  very  active  animals,  bounding  from 
tree  to  tree  like  the  squirrel.  They  generally  frequent  wooded  districts, 
their  nests  being  placed  in  the  hollows  of  trees,  and  sometimes  in  the 
fissures  of  rocks ;  they  are  bold  and  courageous,  and  besides  proving 
destructive  to  game,  frequently  lurk  about  farm-yards  and  make  havoc 
among  the  poultry.  At  one  time  martens  were  pretty  common  through- 
out some  districts,  but  their  numbers  have  greatly  decreased  of  late 
years.  The  fur  of  these  animals  is  in  request,  but  it  is  much  inferior 
to  that  of  the  North  American  pine  marten,  the  skins  of  which  are 
annually  imported  in  large  numbers  into  this  country.  According  to 
Dr.  Eichardson,  upwards  of  one  hundred  thousand  skins  have  been 
annually  collected  in  the  fur  countries.  The  American  species  is  dis- 
tinguished by  a  shorter  tail,  and  the  fur  being  fuller,  darker,  and  finer 
than  the  animals  found  in  this  country. 

BEAHMIN  OX.267 
The  zebu,  or  Brahmin  ox,  is  distinguished  by  a  large  hump,  chiefly 
composed  of  fat,  which  is  reckoned  the  most  d&lu&to  ^ftrtu    Tb&  W\k^ 
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Las  been  known  to  weigh  50  lbs.  The  aebra  is  equal  in  size  to  the  larger 
breeds  of  our  native  oxen,  and  is  of  aslatey  grey  on  the  body  and  heed, 
with  cream-coloured  legs  and  dewlap,  the  latter  exceedingly  long  and 
pendulous ;  very  short  horns  directed  upwards  and  outwards ;  and  tho 
ears  of  great  proportional  magnitude,  and  so  flexible  and  obedient  to 
the  animal's  will  as  to  be  moved  in  all  directions  with  the  greatest 
facility.  The  whole  of  the  breeds  of  the  zebus  are  treated  with  great 
veneration  by  the  Hindoos,  who  hold  it  sinful  to  deprive  them  of  life 
under  any  pretext  whatever.  They  are  used  principally  for  purposes 
of  husbancby,  but  a  select  number  are  exempted  from  all  services,  and 
idolized. 

Bishop  Heber  calls  them  Brahminy  bulls,  and  says  they  are  tuned 
out  when  calves,  on  different  solemn  occasions,  by  wealthy  Hindoos,  asm 
acceptable  offering  to  Siva.  It  would  be  a  mortal  sin  to  strike  or  injure 
them.  They  feed  where  they  choose,  and  devout  persons  take  great 
delight  in  pampering  them.  They  are  exceeding  pests  in  the  villages 
near  Calcutta,  breaking  into  gardens,  thrusting  their  noses  into  the 
stalls  of  fruiterers'  and  pastry-cooks'  shops,  and  helping  themsehrei 
without  ceremony.  Like  other  petted  animals,  they  are  sometimes 
mischievous,  and  are  said  to  resent  with  a  push  of  their  horns  any  delay 
in  gratifying  their  wishes. 

PLOVERS.281 

There  are  several  varieties  of  the  plover  more  or  less  common  to  ' 
this  country,  most  of  which  are  migratory.  Only  two  of  these,  how- 
ever, are  plentiful :  the  Golden  Plover,  which  frequents  our  moor- 
lands and  hilly  districts,  and  the  Ring  Plover,  common  on  the  sea- 
shores. The  Grey  Plover  visits  this  country  in  small  flocks  in  autumn 
and  spring.  One  of  the  species,  the  Dotterel,  is  supposed  to  be  a 
stupid  bird,  and  hence  its  name,  according  to  Johnson,  is  derived  from 
the  verb  to  dote,  to  have  the  intellect  impaired,  or  to  be  foolish.  It  has 
been  said  that  if  approached  during  the  night  with  a  lighted  torch  this 
bird  will  imitate  the  actions  of  the  fowler  with  great  archness.  If  he 
stretches  out  an  arm,  it  stretches  out  a  wing ;  if  he  moves  a  foot,  it 
moves  one  also  ;  and  while  thus  imitating  the  movements  of  the  fowler 
they  are  easily  entangled  in  the  net.  Like  many  other  birds,  plovers 
adopt  numerous  stratagems  to  mislead  those  who  approach  their  nest*. 
In  describing  the  golden  plover,  Macgillivray  remarks : — Many  a  time  and 
oft,  in  the  days  of  my  youth,  when  the  cares  of  life  were  few,  and 
spirits  expansive ;  and  often  too,  in  later  years,  when  I  have  made  a 
temporary  escape  to  the  wilderness  to  breathe  an  atmosphere  untainted 
by  the  effluvia  of  cities,  and  ponder  in  silence  on  the  wonders  of  creative 
power,  have  I  stood  on  the  high  moor,  and  listened  to  the  welcome  notes 
of  the  plover,  that  seemed  to  come  from  the  grey  slopes  of  the  neigh- 
bouring hills.  Amid  the  wild  scenery  of  the  rugged  hills  and  sedgy 
valleys  it  comes  gently  and  soothingly  on  the  ear,  and  you  feel,  without 
being  altogether  conscious  of  its  power,  that  it  soothes  the  troubled 
mind  as  water  cools  the  burning  brow.  As  you  listen  to  it,  now  distant, 
now  nearer,  and  near,  and  sefe  tYifc^&am^  &\at\>  <&\^&fc  v^oachhig 
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a*  if  to  greet  you,  though  in  reality  with  more  fear  than  confidence, 
with  anxiety  and  apprehension,  the  bright  sunshine  that  glances  on 
their  pretty  breasts  is  faintly  obscured  by  the  white  vapours  that  have 
crept  up  from  the  western  valley,  and  presently  all  around  is  suffused 
with  an  opaline  light,  into  the  confines  of  which  a  bird  is  seen  dimly  to 
advance,  then  another,  and  a  third.  Who  could  represent  the  scene  on 
canvas?-— a  hollow  hemisphere  of  white  shining  mist,  on  which  are 
depicted  two  dark  human  figures,  their  heads  surrounded  with  a  radiant 
halo,  and  three  black-breasted  golden  plovers,  magnified  to  twice  their 
natural  size,  and  gazing  upon  us  each  from  its  mossy  tuft.  It  is  as  if  two 
mortals  had  a  conference  on  the  heath  with  three  celestial  messengers ; 
and  so  they  have.  Presently  a  breeze  rolls  away  the  mist,  and  discloses 
a  Member  of  these  watchful  sentinels,  each  on  its  mound  of  faded  moss, 
and  all  emitting  their  mellow  cries  the  moment  we  offer  to  advance. 
They  are  males,  whose  mates  are  brooding  over  their  eggs,  or  leading 
their  4own-clad  and  toddling  chicks  among  the,  to  them,  pleasant  peat- 
bogs  that  intervene  between  the  high  banks  clad  with  luxuriant  heath, 
not  yet  recovered  from  the  effects  of  the  winter  frosts,  and  little  mea- 
dows of  cotton  grass,  white  as  the  snow-wreaths  that  lie  on  the  distant 
hills.  How  prettily  they  run  over  the  grey  moss  and  lichens,  their 
httle  feet  twinkling,  and  their  full  bright  and  soft  eyes  gleaming,  as 
they  commence  their  attempts  to  entice  us  away  from  their  chosen 
retreats.  The  ringed  dotterel  is  thus  described  by  the  same  author : — 
They  often  come  up  to  within  a  few  yards  of  a  person  sauntering  in 
their  vicinity,  feign  lameness,  and  run  limpingly  along  for  some  distance. 
If  this  does  not  suffice  to  entice  the  intruder,  they  droop  one  of  their 
wings,  as  if  it  had  been  broken  or  dislocated,  and  shuffle  away  some 
yards  further.  Then,  perhaps,  both  wings  seem  broken,  and  the  bird 
tumbles  about  in  a  most  surprising  manner.  If  you  now  run  up,  it 
remains  in  the  agonies  of  death  until  you  are  within  a  few  yards,  when 
suddenly  recovering,  it  starts  upon  its  feet,  emits  a  lively  note,  runs  a 
little  way,  springs  into  the  air,  and  is  off  at  full  speed,  wheeling  from 
aide  to  side,  and  joyously  whistling  as  it  proceeds.  It  now  makes  a 
wide  circuit,  and  comes  up  in  your  rear,  but  remains  motionless  until 
yon  pass  on.  In  its  attempts  to  decoy  persons  from  its  nest,  I  have 
sometimes  seen  it  fly  off  at  once  a  distance  of  one  hundred  yards  or 
more,  spread  out  its  wings  and  tail,  and  tremble  as  if  in  a  fit  of  epilepsy. 
Mr.  White  relates  that  five  most  rare  birds  belonging  to  the  plover 
family,  known  as  the  long-legged  or  stilt  plover,  were  shot  in  1779  in 
Surrey.  Of  these  he  obtained  one  specimen,  which  he  thus  describes : 
— I  found  the  length  of  the  legs  to  be  so  extraordinary,  that,  at  first 
sight,  one  might  have  supposed  the  shanks  had  been  fastened  on,  to 
impose  on  the  credulity  of  the  beholder,  they  were  legs  in  oaricatura, 
and  had  we  seen  such  proportions  on  a  Chinese  or  Japan  screen,  we 
should  have  made  large  allowance  for  the  fancy  of  the  draughtsman. 
My  specimen,  when  drawn  and  stuffed  with  pepper,  weighed  only  four 
ounces  and  a  quarter,  though  the  naked  part  of  the  thigh  measured 
three  inches  and  a  half.  Hence  we  may  safely  assert,  that  these  birds 
exhibit  weight  for  inches,  and  have  incompaxsXAy  \k^  \grates&  Vsu^ 
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of  legs  of  any  known  bird.      The  flamingo,  for  instance,  is  one 
of  the  most  long-legged  birds,  and  yet  it  bears  no  manner  of  proportion 
to  the  stilt  plover ;  for  a  cock  flamingo  weighs,  at  an  average,  about 
four  pounds  avoirdupois,  and  his  legs  and  thighs  measure  usually  about 
twenty  inches.    But  four  pounds  are  fifteen  times  and  a  fraction  more 
than  four  ounces  and  a  quarter ;  and  if  four  ounces  and  a  quarter  have 
eight  inches  of  legs,  four  pounds  must  have  one  hundred  and  twenty 
inches  and  a  fraction  of  legs,  or  somewhat  more  than  ten  feet ;  such  a 
monstrous  proportion  as  the  world  never  saw.    If  we  try  the  experiment 
in  still  larger  birds,  the  disparity  would  increase.     It  must  be  matter 
of  great  curiosity  to  see  the  stilt  plover  move,  to  observe  how  it  can 
wield  such  a  length  of  lever  with  such  feeble  muscles  as  the  thighs 
seem  to  be  furnished  with.     At  best,  one  should  expect  it  to  be  but  a 
bad  walker  :  but  what  adds  to  the  wonder  is,  that  it  has  no  back  toe. 
Now  without  that  steady  prop  to  support  its  steps,  it  must,  theoretically, 
be  liable  to  perpetual  vacillations,  and  seldom  able  to  preserve  the  true 
centre  of  gravity.    These  long-legged  plovers  are  birds  of  South  Europe, 
and  rarely  visit  our  island,  and,  when  they  do,  are  wanderers  and 
stragglers,  and  impelled  to  make  so  distant  and  northern  an  excursion 
from  motives  or  accidents  for  which  we  are  not  able  to  account.    This 
bird  is  common  in  Egypt,  and  the  warmer  parts  of  America,  where  it 
feeds  on  flies  and  other  insects. 

WATER-HEN.281 

The  water-hen  or  spotted  crake  is  a  very  timid  bird,  frequenting 
the  sedgy  margins  of  pools  and  rivulets,  where  it  runs  with  great  speed 
among  the  herbage.  When  pursued,  it  rarely  flies  to  any  height,  and  if 
driven  from  its  cover  will  take  to  the  water,  swimming  and  diving  with 
such  stealthy  and  wary  celerity  as  generally  to  baffle  its  pursuers. 

Foresight  of  tJie  Water-hen, — In  the  proceedings  of  the  Berwickshire 
Naturalists'  Club,  it  was  related  by  Mr.  Selby,  that  during  the  early  part 
of  the  summer  of  1835,  a  pair  of  water-hens  built  their  nest  by  the 
margin  of  the  ornamental  pond  at  Bell's  Hill,  a  piece  of  water  of  con- 
siderable extent,  and  ordinarily  fed  by  a  spring  from  the  height  above, 
but  into  which  the  contents  of  another  large  pond  can  occasionally  be 
admitted.  This  was  done  while  the  female  was  sitting;  and  as  the 
nest  had  been  built  when  the  water-level  stood  low,  the  sudden  influx 
of  this  large  body  of  water  from  the  second  pond  caused  a  rise  of  several 
inches,  so  as  to  threaten  the  speedy  immersion  and  consequent  destruc- 
tion of  the  eggs.  This  the  birds  seem  to  have  been  aware  of,  and  imme- 
diately took  precautions  against  so  imminent  a  danger ;  for,  when  the 
gardener,  upon  whose  veracity  I  can  safely  rely,  seeing  the  sudden  rise 
of  the  water,  went  to  look  after  the  nest,  expecting  to  find  it  covered, 
and  the  eggs  destroyed,  or  at  least  forsaken  by  the  hen,  he  observed, 
while  at  a  distance,  both  birds  busily  engaged  about  the  brink  where 
the  nest  was  placed ;  and  when  near  enough,  he  clearly  perceived  that 
they  were  adding,  with  all  possible  despatch,  fresh  materials  to  raise  the 
fabric  beyond  the  level  of  the  \Tvctea&e<i  croktowta  of  the  pond,  and  that 
the  eggs  had  by  some  means  been  Te\no\e^^\xs.^^TA^*\^>^^d^ 
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tad  wwe  them  deposited  upon  the  grate  about  a  foot  or  more  from  the 
margin  of  the  water.  He  watched  them  for  some  time,  and  saw  the 
nest  rapidly  increase  in  height ;  but  I  regret  to  add  that  he  did  not 
Kemain  long  enough,  fearing  he  might  create  alarm,  to  witness  the  in- 
teresting act  of  replacing  the  eggs,  which  must  have  been  effected  shortly 
afterwards  :  for,  upon  his  return  in  less  than  an  hour,  he  found  the  hen 
quietly  sitting  upon  them  in  the  newly-raised  nest.  In  a  few  days  after- 
rards  the  young  were  hatched,  and,  as  usual,  soon  quitted  the  nest  and 
00k  to  the  water  with  their  parents.  The  nest  was  shown  to  me  in  situ 
ery  soon  afterwards,  and  I  could  then  plainly  discern  the  formation  of 
he  new  with  the  older  part  of  the  fabric. 

COOT.281 

This  is  a  considerably  larger  bird  than  the  water-hen,  which  it  closely 
esembles  in  form  and  habits,  while  they  differ  widely  in  colour  of  plu- 
Etage.  With  the  exception  of  a  white  line  across  the  wings,  the  coot  is 
Lark  all  over,  varying  from  a  brownish  grey  to  a  bluish  black ;  while 
be  water-hen  is  brown  and  olive  green,  streaked  with  white,  and  spot* 
©d  on  the  breast.  According  to  Macgillivray,  its  favourite  places  of 
<esort  are  large  pools,  lakes,  or  rivers,  overgrown  or  margined  with  reeds* 
lags,  sedges,  water-lilies,  and  other  aquatic  plants,  among  which  it  swims 
fcbott  in  search  of  its  food,  which  consists  of  seeds,  fresh  blades  of  grass, 
nottusca,  and  insects.  Sometimes  it  makes  excursions  into  the  neigh- 
bouring fields,  where  it  walks  and  runs  in  precisely  the  same  manner  as 
fcfee  water-hen,  and  with  equal  ease,  the  lobes  of  its  feet  forming  no  im- 
pediment to  it*  free  action ;  but  it  is  not  so  ready  as  that  bird  to  quit 
its  safe  retreat  on  the  waters.  It  is  extremely  shy  and  vigilant,  instantly 
betakes  itself  to  flight  when  approached,  but  very  seldom  flies  off  unless 
one  comes  suddenly  upon  it,  or  a  shot  be  fired  at  it.  Its  vigilance  and 
distrust  of  man  render  it  difficult  to  approach  other  birds,  such  as  ducks 
fr  grebes,  that  may  be  on  the  same  pool,  it  being  almost  sure  to  alarm 
iem  by  its  cries  and  flight.  In  summer  it  emits  a  loud  abrupt  cry,  re» 
"enabling  the  note  of  a  trumpet. 

Floating  Nests.—Dr.  Stanley  observes  that  the  coots  build  aaimple 
ashy  nest,  but  instead  of  seeking  to  raise  it  above  the  water,  they  seem 
>  prefer  it  floating  upon  the  very  surface,  where,  of  course,  it  is  exposed 
*  the  double  danger  of  being  carried  hither  and  thither  according  as 
le  wind  blows ;  or,  if  interwoven  with  reeds  or  rushes  close  to  the 
*ater,  of  being  covered,  should  the  waters  be  raised  by  floods.  But  the 
Mt  is  apparently  well  aware  of  these  possibilities,  and  accordingly 
Hards  against  them,  preventing  the  nests  being  carried  away  by  m- 
eniously  fastening  the  materials  of  which  they  are  made  to  the  rashes 
r  osiers  near  them ;  but,  at  the  same  time,  these  fastenings  are  -of  such 
nature  as  to  allow  of  the  nest*  rising  with  the  water,  so  that  no  ordi- 
ary  flood  would  expose  them  to  the  danger  of  immersion.  The  coot, 
ke  the  water-hen,  covers  her  nest,  and  if  not  so  effectually,  yet  with  a 
tost  extraordinary  rapidity.  We  have  repeatedly  watched  a  coot 
aietiy  sitting  on  her  nest ;  if  the  boat  approaches,  she  rises  and  imme- 
iately  begins  peeking  *wzj  right  and  left,  whisk  &fe  rou\I\Ka&*  V»  ^& 
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until  the  enemy  is  so  near  that  she  is  compelled  to  decamp  for  her  own 
preservation.  In  this  short  time,  however,  she  almost  always  contrives 
to  cover  her  eggs ;  and  though  the  nest  itself  remains  a  very  conspicuous 
object,  a  careless  observer  might  pass  it  as  deserted  and  empty,  hi 
corroboration  of  this,  Montagu  says,  they  place  their  nests  among  the 
flags  upon  the  surface  of  the  water ;  but  by  heaping  a  large  quantity  of 
the  same  materials  together,  raise  the  fabric  sufficiently  above  water  to 
keep  the  eggs  dry.  In  this  buoyant  state  a  sudden  flood,  attended  by 
a  gale  of  wind,  has  been  known  to  drive  them  from  their  moorings ;  and  \ 
we  are  assured  by  an  intelligent  observer  of  nature,  that  he  has  seen  1 
nest  floated  from  one  side  of  a  large  piece  of  water  to  the  other,  with 
the  bird  upon  it.  The  eggs,  which  vary  in  number  from  six  to  ten,  are 
much  larger  than  those  of  the  water-hen,  but  very  similar. 

PHEASANT.28' 

When  Croesus,  king  of  Lydia,  was  seated  on  his  throne,  adorned 
with  royal  magnificence,  and  all  the  blazing  pomp  of  Eastern  splendour, 
he  asked  Solon  if  he  had  ever  seen  anything  so  fine.  The  Greek  philo- 
sopher, no  way  moved  by  the  objects  before  him,  replied,  he  had  seen 
the  beautiful  plumage  of  the  pheasant,  and,  therefore,  could  be  astonished 
at  no  other  finery. 

This  magnificent  bird  was  originally  brought  from  Asia  Minor,  its 
name  being  derived  from  the  river  Phasis,  which  flows  in  the  island  of 
Colchis.  It  has,  however,  been  so  long  naturalised  in  this  country,  at 
to  be  fairly  entitled  to  rank  among  British  birds.  From  their  excellence 
as  table  birds,  and  the  prices  which  they  consequently  realise,  pheasants 
have  long  been  the  prize  of  the  poacher,  and  the  determination  with 
which  preserves  are  pillaged  has  furnished  one  of  the  chief  sources  from 
which  our  local  prisons  are  filled.  In  general,  pheasants  weigh  over  two 
pounds,  and  instances  are  mentioned  where,  when  well  fed  in  undis- 
turbed preserves,  they  have  reached  four  pounds.  The  appearance  of 
the  male  bird,  which  measures  about  three  feet  from  the  bill  to  the  tip 
of  the  tail,  tends  to  the  impression  that  they  are  much  heavier ;  but  the 
tail  alone  is  nearly  eighteen  inches,  or  one-half  of  the  measurement  we 
have  given.  The  tail  of  the  female  is  much  shorter,  and  the  body 
smaller.  They  live  chiefly  in  plantations  where  brush-wood  abounds, 
the  nests,  consisting  of  a  few  leaves,  being  placed  on  the  ground.  The 
male  is  polygamous,  and  during  the  breeding  season  is  generally  accom- 
panied by  seven  or  eight  females,  each  of  which  lays  from  eight  to 
twelve  eggs.  The  cock  leaves  the  hen  as  soon  as  the  eggs  are  laid,  and 
in  no  way  assists  in  rearing  the  young.  In  the  pairing  season  they  roost 
on  the  ground ;  but  during  autumn,  winter,  and  early  spring,  repair  to 
trees  at  night.  Their  flight  is  heavy ;  the  cocks  crow  at  all  hours  of  the 
day,  but  more  particularly  at  perching  time :  hence  the  attention  of  the 
poacher  is  directed  to  their  haunts.  In  preserves  they  will  come  to  the 
call  of  the  keeper  at  feeding  time,  and  in  many  cases  become  very  bold. 
Numerous  instances  have  occurred  where  aged  female  pheasants  have 
assumed  the  plumage  of  t\\e>  mata  bird.  The  same  has  been  observed 
in  very  old  domestic  hens.  TYvs  e^&*  oi  \tafe  ^sasaafc  «t*  ^<sc^  frequently 
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batched  under  the  common  fowl ;  but  all  attempts  to  bring  the  young 
birds  80  reared  into  a  thoroughly  domestic  state  have  failed.     On  this 
point  the  late  Mr.  Waterton  supplies  the  following  interesting  par- 
ticulars : — Notwithstanding  the  proximity  of  the  pheasant  to  the  nature 
of  the  barn-door  fowl,  still  it  has  that  within  it  which  baffles  every 
attempt  to  render  its  domestication  complete.     What  I  allude  to  is,  a 
most  singular  innate  timidity,  which  never  fails  to  show  itself  on  the 
sadden  and  abrupt  appearance  of  an  object.     I  spent  some  months  in 
trying  to  overcome  this  timorous  propensity,  but  I  failed  completely  in 
the  attempt.    The  young  birds  which  had  been  hatched  under  a  do- 
mestic hen  soon  became  very  tame,  and  would  even  receive  food  from 
the  hand,  when  offered  cautiously  to  them ;  they  would  fly  up  to  the 
window  and  feed  with  the  common  poultry ;  but  if  anybody  approached 
them  unawares,  off  they  went  to  the  nearest  cover  with  surprising  velo- 
city; they  remained  in  it  till  all  was  quiet,  and  then  returned  with  their 
Usual  confidence.    Two  of  them  lost  their  lives  in  the  water  by  the  un- 
expected appearance  of  a  pointer,  while  the  barn-door  fowls  seemed 
acarcely  to  notice  the  presence  of  the  intruder.    The  rest  took  finally  to 
the  woods  at  the  commencement  of  the  breeding  season.     This  par- 
ticular kind  of  timidity,  which  does  not  appear  in  our  domestic  fowls, 
seems  to  me  to  oppose  the  only,  though  at  the  same  time  an  insurmount- 
able, bar  to  our  final  triumph  over  the  pheasant.   After  attentive  observa- 
tion, I  can  perceive  nothing  else  in  the  habits  of  the  bird  to  serve  as  a 
clue  by  which  we  may  be  enabled  to  trace  the  cause  of  failure  in  the 
many  attempts  which  have  been  made  to  invite  it  to  breed  in  our  yards, 
and  retire  to  rest  with  the  barn-door  fowl  and  turkey. 

PTARMIGAN.2^ 

A  singular  fact  connected  with  the  history  of  this  bird  is  its  change 
of  plumage.  In  spring  the  colour  is  varied,  of  a  brownish  black  and 
reddish  yellow;  in  winter  it  is  pure  white.  The  legs  and  toes  are 
covered  with  minute  hair-like  feathers,  and  in  winter  so  thick  does  this 
covering  become  as  to  present  the  appearance  of  fur.  Immense  numbers 
of  these  birds  are  sent  yearly  from  Norway,  Sweden,  and  Lapland,  to  the 
London  market.  Mr.  Yarrell  states,  that  in  the  spring  of  1839  one 
person  shipped  six  thousand  to  London,  two  thousand  to  Hull,  and  two 
thousand  to  Liverpool ;  and  in  1840,  one  salesman  in  Leadenhall  market 
received  fifteen  thousand.  It  is  also  stated  that  a  single  dealer  in  Nor- 
way will  dispose  of  fifty  thousand  in  one  season,  and  that  on  one  occa- 
sion sixty  thousand  were  killed  in  Lapland.  These  are  all  taken  in 
separate  norse-hair  nooses  during  the  winter ;  and  so  brisk  a  traffic  is 
carried  on  by  the  peasantry  at  that  season,  that  one  of  them,  it  is  said, 
will  set  from  five  hundred  to  a  thousand  of  these  snares.  Sir  W.  Jardine 
says  that  in  Great  Britain  the  ptarmigan  is  confined  to  the  most  alpine 
districts,  and  its  only  habitation  now  seems  to  be  the  high  mountain 
ranges  in  the  middle  of  Scotland,  increasing  in  abundance  as  the  same 
land  of  wild  country  reaches  to  the  North ;  and  it  also  extends  to  the 
Hebrides.  According  to  Pennant,  and  some  contemporary  ^nritam^^bs&fe 
pmb  were  once  fount}  on  the  hills  of  Westmoxelwvd  uA  ^\wxito«&3K&&-* 
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■  ■ 
They  inhabit  the  most  barren  and  rocky  spots,  often  where  nothing  k  to 
be  seen  but  an  interminable  series  of  rugged  rocks  distributed  in  beaMef 
masses,  varying  in  size  from  huge  lumps  to  pieces  of  a  few  inches  is 
diameter.  Here,  during  spring  and  summer,  the  pairs  and  their  broods 
remain  almost  the  only  inhabitants,  and  are  discovered  with  the  greatest 
difficulty ;  the  mixture  of  the  colours  of  the  plumage  forming  a  tint 
which  harmonises  with  that  of  the  grey  rocks  around.  At  thai  seam 
they  are  tame  and  familiar,  running  before  the  intruder,  and  uttering 
their  peculiarly  low  wild  call,  which  is  often  the  means  of  their  <nV 
covery.  In  this  way  they  will  often  reach  the  opposite  edge  of  the  rock, 
and  will,  as  it  were,  simultaneously  drop  off ;  but  the  expectation  of 
finding  them  on  some  lower  edge  will  be  disappointed,  for  they  have, 
perhaps,  by  that  time  sought  for  and  reached  the  opposite  side  of  the 
mountains,  by  a  low  wheeling  flight  as  noiseless  as  the  solitudes  hr 
which  they  are  surrounded.  The  nest  is  made  under  the  rocks  and 
stones,  and  is  very  difficult  to  be  found ;  for  the  female,  on  perceiving 
a  person  approach,  generally  leaves  it,  and  is  only  discovered  by  her 
motion  over  the  rocks,  or  her  low  clucking  cry.  In  winter  they  descend 
lower,  but  seldom  seek  the  plains. 

CAPERCAILLIE,  OR  COCK  OF  THE  WOOD.28* 
The  "  giant  grouse/'  as  this  bird  has  been  aptly  termed,  was  ones 
indigenous  in  the  British  Islands,  but  nearly  a  century  ago  they  seem  to 
have  been  extirpated.  Attempts,  however,  have  been  made,  and  with 
partial  success,  to  re-introduce  the  bird,  but  the  few  specimens  now 
existing  are  strictly  preserved.  The  capercaillie  inhabits  the  pine  forests 
in  the  Northern  countries  of  Europe,  being  most  plentiful  in  Norway, 
from  whence  considerable  numbers  are  sent  to  the  London  market 
The  male  bird  is  as  large  as  a  turkey,  and  varies  in  weight  from  ten  to 
fifteen  pounds.  The  female  is  considerably  smaller.  Mr.  Lloyd,  in 
"  Northern  Field  Sports,"  says  that  early  in  spring,  before  the  snow  is 
off  the  ground,  the  breeding  season  commences,  when  the  cock,  stationed 
on  a  pine  tree,  on  the  first  dawn  of  sunrise,  commences  his  call,  or 
"  play"  as  it  is  called,  to  the  females.  During  this  "  play"  or  call,  which 
resembles  "  peller,  peller,  peller,"  his  neck  is  stretched  out,  his  tail  is 
raised  and  spread  like  a  fan,  and  his  feathers  ruffled  up,  resembling  an 
angry  turkey-cock.  As  these  sounds  increase  in  rapidity,  he  makes  a 
sort  of  gulp  in  his  throat,  and  finishes  by  sucking  in  his  breath ;  his 
head  is  raised  up,  his  eyes  partially  closed,  his  whole  appearance  indicat- 
ing that  he  is  worked  up  into  an  agony  of  passion.  Some  assert  that  in 
this  state  he  can  neither  see  nor  hear,  and  that  he  is  not  aware  of  the 
report  or  flash  of  a  gun,  and  is  then  easily  approached.  In  other  instances 
the  capercaillie  is  shot  in  the  night-time  by  torch-light.  Towards  night- 
fall people  watch  the  last  flight  of  the  capercaillies  before  they  go  to  roost 
The  direction  they  have  taken  into  the  forest  is  then  carefully  marked 
by  means  of  a  prostrate  tree,  or  by  one  which  is  felled  especially  for  the 
purpose.  After  dark,  two  men  fct&rt  in  pursuit  of  the  birds  :  one  of 
them  i$  provided  with,  a  g\m,  \he  oticvet  Vtita  fe\s&%TO^&^a  either  end 
*/  whieh  a  flambeau  it  attache    Tcv*  mtsa  vftta  Sta  w&mn&  ton  ^ 
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1  advance,  the  other  remaining  at  the  prostrate  tree,  to  keep  it  and  the 
70  lights  in  an  exact  line  with  each  other ;  by  this  curious  contrivance 
ley  cannot  well  go  astray  in  the  forest.  Thus  they  proceed,  occasion- 
ly  halting  and  taking  a  fresh  mark  until  they  come  near  to  the  spot 
here  they  may  have  reason  to  suppose  the  birds  are  roosting.  They 
ow  carefully  examine  the  trees ;  and  when  they  discover  the  objects  of 
leir  pursuit,  which  are  said  stupidly  to  remain  gazing  at  the  fire  blazing 
eneath,  they  shoot  them  at  their  leisure.  Should  there  be  several 
ipercaillies  in  the  same  tree,  however,  it  is  always  necessary  to  shoot 
lose  in  the  lower  branches  in  the  first  instance  ;  for,  unless  one  of  these 
irds  falls  on  its  companions,  it  is  said  the  rest  will  never  move,  and,  in 
msequence,  the  whole  of  them  may  be  readily  killed. 

BLACK  GKOUSE.287 

The  "bonny"  black  cock  and  grey  hen,  as  the  male  and  female  of 
tese  birds  are  generally  termed,  are  still  to  be  found  in  considerable 
lmbers  in  this  country,  but  chiefly  in  the  alpine  districts  of  Scotland, 
here,  according  to  Sir  W.  Jardine,  the  glades  or  passes  among  the  hills 
e  clothed  with  natural  brush  of  birch,  hazel,  willow,  and  alder,  and 
we  a  tangled  bottom  of  deep  fern.  These  afford  both  an  abundant 
pply  of  food  and  shelter  from  the  cold  at  night,  and  from  the  rays  of 
e  mid-summer's  sun.  Like  the  greater  proportion  of  the  true  grouse, 
e  black  game  is  polygamous;  and  during  the  months  of  January, 
ibruary,  and  March,  when  his  adult  breeding  plumage  of  glossy  steel- 
ue  is  put  on,  he  is  a  noble-looking  and  splendid  bird.  In  the  warmer 
nny  days  at  the  conclusion  of  winter  and  commencement  of  spring, 
e  males,  after  feeding,  may  be  seen  arranged  on  some  turf-fence,  ran, 
sheep-fold,  pluming  their  wings,  expanding  their  tails,  and  practising, 
it  were,  their  murmuring  love-call.  If  the  weather  now  continues 
urn,  the  flocks  soon  separate,  and  the  males  select  some  conspicuous 
ot,  from  whence  they  endeavour  to  drive  all  rivals,  and  commence  to 
splay  their  arts  to  allure  the  females.  The  places  selected  at  such 
isons  are  generally  elevations ;  the  turf  enclosure  of  a  former  sheep- 
d,  which  has  been  disused  and  is  now  grown  over,  or  some  of  those 
lutiful  spots  of  fresh  and  grassy  pasture,  which  are  everywhere  to  be 
n,  and  are  well-known  to  the  inhabitants  of  a  pastoral  district.  Here, 
er  perhaps  many  battles  have  been  fought  and  rivals  vanquished,  the 
)le,  full-dressed  blackcock  takes  his  stand,  commencing  at  first  dawn 
iay ;  and  where  the  game  is  abundant,  the  hill  on  every  side  repeats 

murmuring  call,  almost  before  the  utterers  can  be  distinguished. 
3y  strut  around  the  spots  selected,  trailing  their  wings,  inflating  the 
:>at  and  neck,  and  puffing  up  the  plumage  of  those  parts,  and  the  now 
liant  wattle  above  the  eyes,  raising  and  expanding  their  tails,  and 
daying  the  beautifully  contrasted  white  under  covers,  and  imitating, 
b  were,  the  attitudes  of  a  little  turkey-cock.  He  is  soon  heard  by 
females,  who  crowd  around  their  lord  and  master.  This  season  of 
oration  does  not  continue  long ;  the  females  disperse  to  seek  proper 
fttions  for  depositing  their  eggs  ;  while  the  males,  losing  their  feeling 
Love  and  lighting  at  the  same  time,  re-assemVAe  \&  a\as^  ^\^wA 
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seek  the  shelter  of  the  brush  and  fern  beds  to  complete  a  new  modi, 
and  are  seldom  seen  except  early  in  the  morning,  being  now  the  very 
reverse  in  timidity  to  what  they  were  formerly  in  vigilance.  Upom  the 
females  devolve  the  whole  duties  of  rearing  and  protecting  the  young. 
In  Russia  black  grouse  are  shot  in  the  following  manner : — Huts  fall  of 
loop-holes,  like  little  forts,  are  built  for  the  purpose  in  woods  frequented 
by  these  birds.  Upon  the  trees,  within  shot  of  the  huts,  are  placed 
artificial  decoy  birds.  As  the  grouse  assemble,  the  company  fire  through 
the  openings ;  and  so  long  as  the  sportsmen  are  concealed,  the  report  of 
the  guns  does  not  frighten  the  birds  away.  Several  of  them  may  there- 
fore be  killed  from  the  same  tree,  when  three  or  four  happen  to  be 
perched  on  branches  one  above  another.  The  sportsman  has  only  to 
shoot  the  undermost  bird  first,  and  the  others  upward  in  succession. 
The  uppermost  bird  is  earnestly  employed  in  looking  down  after  his 
fallen  companions,  and  keeps  chattering  to  them  till  he  becomes  himself 
the  victim. 

RED  GROUSE.28* 
This  hardy  and  highly  valued  bird,  known  also  as  the  gor-cock, 
moor-cock,  moor-fowl,  and  red  ptarmigan,  is  exclusively  confined  to  the 
British  Islands,  where  it  is  spread  over  the  moorland  districts.  Not- 
withstanding the  large  numbers  which  are  yearly  shot,  it  still  holds  to 
its  native  heath.  During  late  years,  however,  they  have  become  less 
plentiful,  which  may  be  accounted  for  by  the  eagerness  with  which  the 
"  sport"  is  followed.  Large  sums  are  annually  paid  for  the  right  of 
shooting  over  well-preserved  grounds  in  the  moors  of  Scotland,  among 
the  heather-clad  hills  of  which  the  red  grouse  find  food,  shelter,  and 
concealment.  In  some  seasons  great  ravages  are  made  among  the  young 
by  the  tape-worm.  Unlike  the  black  grouse,  these  birds  are  mono- 
gamous ;  both  of  the  parent  birds  attending  to  and  defending  the  young 
from  ordinary  aggressors.  The  carrion  crow  commits  great  havoc  among 
the  eggs.  The  adult  plumage  is  very  rich,  being  a  ground  colour  of 
deep  chestnut,  shaded  with  brownish  black,  some  of  the  feathers  having 
white  tips.  Like  the  ptarmigan,  the  legs  and  toes  are  covered  with 
hair-like  feathers.  They  feed  on  the  tender  shoots  of  heath,  various 
grasses  and  berries  ;  also  on  grain,  particularly  oats.  Instances  are 
given  of  these  birds  having  bred  in  confinement. 

PARTRIDGE.287 

This  well-known  game-bird  is  plentiful  throughout  all  parts  of  this 
country,  where  it  is  usually  to  be  seen  in  stubble  and  grass-fields. 
During  night  they  roost  in  the  middle  of  a  field,  with  their  heads 
turned  outwards,  so  as  always  to  be  on  the  alert.  The  young  leave  the 
nest  as  soon  as  hatched,  and  run  with  great  rapidity.  They  are  closely 
tended  by  the  parent  birds,  which  are  said  to  utter  a  signal  on  the 
approach  of  danger,  when  the  young  scamper  off  to  a  place  of  security; 
but  if  unable  to  get  out  of  the  way  in  time,  they  lie  close  to  the  ground 
avd  perfectly  still,  the  colour  of  the  birds  rendering  detection  difficult. 
When  able  to  fly,  they  associate  \,oasX\\et  \\\  u  <sfc\^*V  \Nce^^\^urt;[ 
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m  forty.    Montagu  mentions  an  instance  in  which  a  partridge,  on  the 

Cint  of  batching,  was  taken,  together  with  her  eggs,  and  carried  in  & 
t  to  some  distance ;  she  continued  to  sit,  and  brought  out  her  young 
in  confinement. 

Courage  and  Strategy  of  the  Partridge. — When  near  the  time  of  hatch- 
ing, the  hen  will  remain  upon  her  nest  with  a  pertinacity  unequalled  3>y 
any  other  of  our  wild  birds,  and  regardless  of  the  approach  of  man, 
from  whom,  under  other  circumstances,  she  would  fly  in  terror.     Thisr 
was  strikingly  exemplified  in  a  case  where  injunctions  were  given  to 
some  mowers  to  look  before  them,  and  to  use  their  scythes  carefully,  in- 
a  field  of  rye-grass  where  a  partridge  was  known  to  be  sitting.     They 
were  careful  men,  and  took  every  pains  to  find  out  her  whereabouts, 
and  to  frighten  her  up  from  before  them,  but  all  in  vain — she  sat  im- 
movably on  her  nest,  and  her  presence  was  only  detected  by  a  slight 
flutter  consequent  upon  the  scythe  having  severed  her  head.     This  was 
passive  courage,  but  the  same  roused  to  activity  must  have  been  observed 
by  most  persons  who  have  resided  in  the  country,  when  the  hen 
partridge  has  thrown  herself  at  their  feet,  and  boldly  fluttered  at  a  few 
yards  before  the  intruder  to  lure  him  from  her  young  ones.     A  still' 
greater  instance  to  protect  these  is  recorded  by  the  Rev.  Mr.  Jenyns.  • 
The  cries  of  a  partridge  in  distress  for  her  brood  being  heard,  attention 
was  drawn  to  a  grass  field,  in  which  was  waging  a  most  furious  contest- 
between  two  of  these  birds  and  a  carrion  crow.     Probably  the  latter 
had  attempted  to  carry  off  some  of  their  newly  hatched  young,  but  the' 
two  parents  resisted  the  attempt  with  so  much  determined  vigour  as  to • 
frustrate  it,  and  to  compel  the  ill-omened  bird  to  act  on  the  defensive. 
The  contest  was  long,  but  at  length  he  began  to  retreat,  yet  the  par- 
tridges continued  the  assault,  until  the  crow  was  so  fatigued,  and  became % 
so -disabled  by. their  blows,  as  to  be  unable  to  use  his  wings.     In  this 
state  he  was  eventually  taken  by  the  person  witnessing  the  battle,  who- 
had  quietly  advanced  to  the  place  of  action  unheeded  by  the  combatants, 
whose  attention  was  engrossed  by  the  momentous  struggle  waging 
between  them.     That  animals  do  convey  intelligence  of  danger  to  one  - 
another,  and  that  they  have  certain  sounds  which  are  mutually  under- 
stood, Mr.  Garratt,  in  "  Marvels  and  Mysteries  of  Instinct,"  thus  writes 
regarding  the  habits  of  the  partridge : — At  the  mother's  warning  voice 
young  partridges  have  dropped  coweringly  on  the  ground,  as  if  all  had 
been  struck  with  one  and  the  same  stroke  of  lightning ;  and  thus  have 
they  squatted  till  the  parents  have  returned  to  indicate  the  danger  was 
past.     The  old  birds,  too,  on  these  occasions,  act  in  a  peculiar  and 
interesting  manner.     Recourse  is  had  to  a  very  remarkable  and  mas- 
terly stratagem,  to  allure  an  intruder  from  the  place  of  the  covey.     If 
reason  devises  it,  the  parent  partridges  play  their  part  with  admirable 
skill.     Unlike  themselves  at  any  other  moment,  the  two  birds,  the  male 
bird  more  particularly,  boldly  approach  the  person  who  has  fallen  upon 
them,  doing  their  utmost,  by  the  means  of  every  possible  manoeuvre,  to 
attract  all  his  attention  upon  themselves,  that  their  young  may  have  all  - 
the  chance  of  being  unobserved.     They  fearlessly  expose  theit  ovew  i\£%  * 
to  paiii  to  s*v$  that  of  their  offspring,     At  finfe*  Xia»  ^  \&A*  ^f& 
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flutter  along  the  ground,  sometimes  even  tumble  along  within  two  or 
three  yards  of  their  disturber's  person,  and  in  the  direction  opposite  to 
the  spot  on  which  the  covey  is  sitting.  They  actually  feign  the  inability 
to  fly,  and  hence  they  make  their  movements  with  drooping  wings, 
while,  with  no  less  perfection,  they  dissemble  their  power  to  walk,  so 
they  fall  to  the  earth  in  the  disguised  attempt  to  fly  away.  When  the 
object  of  their  artifice  is  accomplished,  that  is,  when  success  has  attended 
their  efforts,  by  the  person  being  misled,  they  fly  off  to  a  distance,  and 
then  return  to  their  brood  as  soon  as  convenient.  Feathered  strategists 
never  make  a  mistake  so  as  to  lead  the  intruder  on  to  their  brood  of 
young ;  but  the  opposite  direction  is  always  unerringly  taken.  Their 
object  in  approaching  so  near  to  the  aggressor  is  evidently  to  induce 
him  to  throw  his  attack  upon  themselves,  and  what  can  be  more  tempt- 
ing to  their  foes  than  this  1  They  do  more  still.  They  actually  tempt 
the  enemy  to  persevere ;  and  hence  their  wings  are  suffered  to  trail 
along  the  ground  as  if  broken  ;  hence  also  their  leaps  as  if  making  an 
effort  to  fly,  but  cannot ;  and  finally,  their  tumbles  as  if  their  legs  were 
broken.  What  man  or  animal  will  not  these  exhibitions  tempt  to 
pursue  1  None.  The  temptation  is  almost  irresistible ;  yet  this  is  the 
art  of  a  bird.  The  power,  then,  that  contrives  the  plan  is  a  master  of 
all  the  circumstances ;  and  surely  that  which  operates  so  infallibly,  so 
as  not  to  be  open  to  even  a  suggestion  from  human  intelligence,  yet 
possessed  by  a  bird,  is  a  faculty  very  different  from  man's  intellect.  If 
the  design,  therefore,  is  the  result  of  skill  and  observation,  the  intelli- 
gence of  the  partridge  is  superior  to  human  reason ;  but  its  being  partly 
skill  and  observation,  and  partly  instinct,  is  a  combination  we  cannot 
understand.  It  is  just  like  instinct  in  all  its  particulars,  and  instinct 
we  call  it.  All  partridges  do  it  uniformly,  and  all  equally  perfect. 
The  bird  that  has  never  had  a  brood  of  young  before,  will  go  through 
.the  operation  as  skilfully  as  one  that  has  had  twenty. 

Tame  Partridges. — Although  naturally  very  shy  and  timid,  several 
instances  have  occurred  where  partridges  have  become  thoroughly  tame 
and  very  affectionate.  Mr.  Hussey,  giving  an  account  in  the  "Zoologist" 
of  one  which  he  had  in  his  possession,  says : — He  liked  to  be  always 
with  me,  and  was  perfectly  happy  in  my  lap ;  or  when  I  have  been 
painting,  he  would  sit  on  my  left  arm  dressing  himself  or  sleeping  in 
entire  security.  I  used  to  take  him  into  my  mother's  room,  and  if  he 
could  lie  on  her  gown  at  her  feet,  he  was  contented,  but  was  always  on 
the  watch  for  my  coming  back,  and  on  seeing  me  would  jump  up,  and 
run  to  meet  me.  He  was  now  so  tame  and  pleased  with  being  fondled, 
as  to  excite  much  astonishment.  My  mother  soon  became  very  fond  of 
him,  and  by  degrees  he  was  more  with  her  than  with  me.  His  cage  was 
never  inhabited ;  he  would  never  sleep  in  confinement,  therefore  was 
awake  and  quite  alive  all  the  evening,  being  either  in  a  lap  or  on  the 
sofa.  When  he  had  changed  his  feathers  and  attained  his  full  plumage, 
he  refused  to  be  handled,  but  his  habits  were  as  sociable  as  before. 
His  knowledge  of  every  one  was  most  extraordinary ;  his  likings  and 
dislikings  were  very  strong,  and  Yve  vf&s»  *o  rona\j&  and  observant,  that 
no  piece  of  furniture  could  be  m<md  mVScka^\»\a»  Wn$^%-&  ^V^^ 
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the  carpet  was  not.  smooth,  he  would  set  to  work  instantly  to  render  it 
so  by  pecking  and  scratching.  He  was  very  fond  of  gay  colours,  and 
no  new  cap  or  gown  could  be  put  on  without  its  catching  his  attention. 
He  never  offered  to  go  up  or  down  stairs,  and  very  rarely  used  his 
wings.  On  being  gently  chastised  when  he  did  fly,  he  would  run  and 
hide  himself  like  a  child,  as  if  he  knew  he  had  done  wrong.  A  box  of 
earth  was  given  him  to  rub  in,  which  he  thoroughly  enjoyed.  His 
feathers  were  always  glossy  and  in  the  most  perfect  order,  which  I 
attribute  to  his  always  having  plenty  of  green  food,  such  as  grass  and 
clover  cut  small.  In  the  winter  he  liked  wheat,  but  rarely  touched  it 
in  the  summer ;  was  very  fond  of  sugar  and  cake ;  drank  very  little 
water,  and  liked  his  food  dry.  He  never  forgot  any  one  he  had  made 
acquaintance  with,  and  the  return  of  any  of  the  family  after  many 
months'  absence  caused  him  so  much  joy  and  excitement  that  I  have 
been  compelled  to  shut  him  up.  He  would  distinguish  their  voices  even 
before  they  got  out  of  the  carriage.  His  partiality  for  my  mother  was 
very  great,  and  if  she  was  asleep  nothing  would  tempt  him  to  quit  her ; 
but  he  never  liked  her  to  be  in  the  drawing-room.  In  the  evening  he 
always  came  into  the  drawing-room,  and  remained  till  we  retired.  He 
slept  at  my  bedside,  and  never  disturbed  me,  nor  got  up  himself  till  I 
was  called,  and  then  he  had  a  particular  call  if  he  fancied  I  was  gone  to 
sleep  again.  Once,  from  being  frightened,  he  flew  out  of  the  window, 
and  being  recovered  after  much  trouble  (it  was  in  a  town),  he  never 
again  offered  to  get  out.  After  this  we  had  nets  at  the  window,  and 
the  net  being  one  day  let  down  in  my  room,  by  running  up  to  my 
mother  and  then  into  my  room,  he  attracted  her  notice,  and  she  followed 
him,  he  standing  before  the  window,  and  then  when  the  net  was  re- 
placed shewing  himself  satisfied.  Unlike  most  pets  he  died  a  natural 
death. 

A  lady  in  West  Sussex  had  a  tame  partridge  for  many  years ;  it  was 
a  mere  chick  when  it  first  came  into  her  possession,  and  no  dog  ever 
presented  a  more  perfect  model  of  affection  and  docility.  Although  it 
had  the  run  of  the  house,  its  favourite  quarters  were  in  the  drawing- 
room,  where  it  would  sit  for  hours  on  the  back  of  the  chair  usually 
occupied  by  its  beloved  mistress,  and  never  failed  to  exhibit  every 
symptom  of  grief  and  concern  at  her  occasional  absence.  When  she 
retired  to  rest,  it  would  accompany  her  to  her  chamber,  and  take  up  its 
position  at  the  head  of  her  bed.  No  wonder,  then,  that  many  a  tear 
was  dropped  when,  from  an  untimely  accident,  it  "  went  the  way  of 
all"  pets. 

SWALLOWS. 
In  no  part  of  natural  history  has  there  been  a  more  absurd  or  gene- 
rally received  opinion  than  that  of  swallows  wintering  in  the  mud.      It 
was  Pontoppidan,  Bishop  of  Norway,  who  first  set  this  notion  afloat,  and 
he  only  reported  it  from  the  fishermen,  who  assured  him  that  they  fre- 

auently  drew  up  great  bunches  of  swallows  from  the  bottom  of  the  laka& 
tiere.    The  swallow  leaves  the  green  meadow*  ot  ^w^tAyol  ^\x*eks^ 
for  the  myrtle  and  orange  groves  of  Italy,  &nA  iox  ^  ^rotaa*  <&  kX»s&* 
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They  have  been  seen  crossing  the  Mediterranean  in  autumn  towards  tkd 
African  shores,  and  the  celerity  with  which  they  fly  renders  any  exploit 
by  them  on  the  wing  credible  enough.  But  the  swallow  lives  no  longer 
mnder  water  than  any  other  bird,  that  is,  for  a  very  few  minutes ;  and 
yet  for  ages  many  celebrated  naturalists,  including  Linnaeus  and  the 
great  Cuvier,  believed  that  swallows  wintered  in  mud  at  the  bottom  of 
ponds  and  rivers.  None  of  these  authors,  however,  state  that  they  had 
ever  seen  one  drawn  alive  from  the  water.  On  one  occasion,  in  Ger- 
many, a  reward  of  an  equal  weight  in  silver  was  publicly  offered  to  any 
one  that  would  procure  swallows  from  the  bed  of  a  river  or  pond,  but  no 
one  ever  claimed  the  money.  Among  others,  Dr.  Johnson,  in  his  usual 
emphatic  style,  asserted  that  swallows  certainly  do  sleep  all  the  winter. 
A  number  of  them,  he  says,  conglobulate  together,  by  flying  round  and 
round,  and  then  all  in  a  heap  throwing  themselves  under  water,  He  in 
the  bed  of  the  river.  In  such  a  case  we  fancy  there  must  have  been  a. 
desperate  scramble  to  get  into  the  centre  of  the  ball.  Doubtless  some- 
thing had  occurred  to  give  feasibility  to  such  a  theory,  and  we  venture 
the  hint,  that  some  swallows — perhaps  many — suddenly  overtaken  by 
severe  weather,  may  have  taken  refuge  in  holes  on  the  banks  of  rivers, 
and  from  being  shortly  afterwards  discovered  before  life  was  extinct, 
what  was  only  adopted  as  a  temporary  shelter,  and  probably  continued 
through  the  birds  from  cold  being  unable  to  leave  it,  gave  rise  to  a 
belief  that  such  places  had  been  voluntarily  chosen  as  a  winter  retreat 
From  this  point  it  requires  no  great  stretch  of  the  imagination  to  con- 
jure up  a  counterpart  to  the  story  of  the  three  black  crows. 

There  are  four  varieties  of  the  swallow  common  to  this  country. 
These  are  ail  insect  feeders,  and  their  arrival  and  departure  to  some 
extent  vary  according  to  the  state  of  the  weather. 

Chimney  or  Ked-fronted  Swallow.297 — As  the  name,  indicates, 
these  build  their  nests  inside  of  chimneys,  open  barns,  the  shafts  of 
old  coal-pits,  &c.  With  the  exception  of  the  sand-martin,  it  is  the  first' 
to  make  its  appearance,  generally  early  in  April,  continuing  till  about 
the  middle  of  September.  It  is  easily  distinguished  from  the  others  by 
its  reddish  chestnut  forehead  and  throat,  and  deeply  forked  tail.  The 
nest  is  formed  of  moist  clay,  interwoven  with  straw  or  grass,  and  lined 
with  feathers. 

House  or  Window  Martin.297 — This  bird,  so  well  known  as  an 
outside  sharer  of  our  dwellings,  thus  shows  its  confidence  in  man,  and 
in  general  this  is  not  misplaced,  although  we  are  sorry  to  have  to  state 
that  instances  have  come  within  our  knowledge,  where,  after  all  ..the ; 
labour  and  ingenuity  displayed  by  the  industrious  martin,  its  nest  has 
been  ruthlessly  hurled  to  the  ground,  because,  forsooth,  the  "young  ones 
would  make  a  mess  of  the  window."     The  nests,  which  are  built  of 
mud,  agglutinated  together,  and  lined  with  feathers,  may  also  be  seeii ' 
in  clusters  under  the  arch  of  a  bridge,  and  on  the  sides  of  cliffs  or  over- 
hanging rocks,  but  always  so  placed  as  to  be  protected  from  the  fall  of 
ruin,  which  would  wash  away  t\va  tenem^wte  of  clay.     Should  one  of 
the  nests  happen  to  be  blown  down,  \ta&^\x&*^&^^%  ^  ^  satany 
a&kt  in  the  erection  of  a  new  one.    Tto  nsate  ««>  x«$wcMk  *sA  <*k* 
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pied  year  after  year.  These  birds  generally  make  their  appearance  a  few 
days  after  the  chimney  swallow. 

Common  Swift,  or  Black  Martin.2*7 — So  named  from  its  seem- 
ingly unwearied  and  unflagging  flight.  The  swift  is  rarely  seen  except 
on  the  wing ;  indeed,  from  the  great  length  of  its  wings,  the  shortness 
of  its  legs,  and  the  four  toes  all  pointing  forward,  it  seems  to  be  nearly 
unfitted  for  any  other  motion.  When  it  does  alight,  some  eminence  is 
usually  chosen,  from  which  it  can  drop  in  the  air.  The  nests,  which 
are  placed  in  the  clefts  of  rocky  precipices,  holes  about  steeples  or  old 
buildings,  or  under  the  eaves  of  houses,  are  formed  of  straw,  wool,  or 

.  dried  grasses,  lined  with  feathers,  to  procure  which  the  birds  never 
alight,  but  pick  them  up  while  sweeping  over  the  ground.  Swifts 
arrive  early  in  May,  and  leave  about  the  middle  of  August. 

Sand  Martin. — This,  the  smallest  of  our  swallow  tribe,  is  the  first 
to  arrive  on  our  shores — sometimes  as  early  as  March,  remaining  till 
August.    It  frequents,  and  builds  its  nest  in  sand-pits,  and  in  soft  sand- 

.  banks  near  a  river  or  the  sea-shore,  where,  with  feet  and  bill  it  scoops 
out  a  hole,  extending  inwards  from  two  to  three  feet.  At  the  extreme 
end  of  this  hole  or  tunnel  the  nest  is  placed,  formed  of  dried  grass  and 
feathers. 

Activity  of  the  Swallow. — The  following  estimate  of  the  distances 
traversed  by  the  swallow  is  taken  from  Wilson's  "  Ornithology." — The 
wonderful  activity  of  these  birds  forms  a  striking  contrast  to  the  slow 
habits  of  most  other  animals.  It  may  be  fairly  questioned  whether, 
among  the  whole  feathered  tribes  which  Providence  has  formed  to  adorn 
this  part  of  creation,  there  are  any  that  in  the  same  space  of  time  pass 
over  an  equal  extent  of  surface  with  the  swallow.  Let  a  person  take 
his  stand,  on  a  fine  summer  evening,  by  a  new-mown  field,  meadow,  or 
river  shore,  for  a  short  time,  and,  among  the  numerous  individuals  of 
this  tribe  that  flit  before  him,  fix  his  eye  on  a  particular  one,  and  follow, 
for  a  while,  all  its  circuitous  labyrinths — its  extensive  sweeps — its  sud- 
den, rapidly  reiterated  excursions,  little  inferior  to  the  lightning  itself— 
and  then  attempt,  by  the  powers  of  mathematics,  to  calculate  the  length 
of  the  various  lines  it  describes.  Alas !  even  his  omnipotent  fluxions 
would  avail  him  little  here,  and  he  would  abandon  the  task  in  despair. 
Yet,  that  some  definite  conception  may  be  formed  of  this  extent,  let  us 
suppose  that  this  bird  flies,  in  his  usual  way,  at  the  rate  of  one  mile  in 
a  minute,  which,  from  the  many  experiments  I  have  made,  I  believe  to 
be  within  the  truth  ;  and  that  he  is  so  engaged  for  ten  hours  every  day ; 
and  further,  that  this  active  life  is  extended  to  ten  years  (many  of  our 
smaller  birds  being  known  to  live  much  longer,  even  in  a  state  of  do- 
mestication), the  amount  of  all  these,  allowing  three  hundred  and  sixty- 
five  days  to  a  year,  would  give  us  2,190,000  miles — more  than  eighty- 
seven  times  the  circumference  of  the  globe. 

Services  of  the  Swallow  to  Man. — These  mysterious  visitants,  creatures 
of  instinct  (says  a  writer  in  the  "Farmers'  Journal"),  are  by  many 
persons  supposed  to  perform  their  eccentric  gytat\oi^ftQTCL\^^\^<i^,w»^ 
while  in  reality  they  are  the  very  best  friends  0?  xra&YcA.    \^w&Sl  *»> 

toon  see  a  man  shoot  one  of  my  fowls  or  ta&&,  ox  iftSitasc  ^*  ^vs&k 
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steal  his  hatful  of  eggs  from  the  hen-roost,  as  shoot  one  of  these  annual 
visitants,  or  destroy  one  of  their  nests.  My  servants  think  I  have  a 
superstitious  love,  or  fear,  or  dread  of  them,  from  the  religious  regard  I 
pay  to  their  preservation.  If  it  were  not  for  such  beautiful  and  graceful 
birds,  our  crops  would  be  totally  annihilated.  We  have  no  idea  of  the 
numbers  of  such.  Take  the  plant-louse — the  British  locust.  Bonnet, 
in  his  researches,  isolated  an  individual  of  this  species,  and  found  that 
from  the  1st  to  the  22nd  of  June,  it  produced  ninety-five  young  insects, 
and  that  there  were  in  the  summer  no  less  than  nine  generations. 
There  are  both  winged  and  wingless,  and  Bonnet  calculates  a  single 
specimen  may  produce  in  one  year  550,970,489,000,000,000,  and  Dr. 
Richardson  very  far  beyond  this.  When  we  see  the  swallow  flying  very 
high  in  the  air,  he  is  heard  every  now  and  then  snapping  his  bill,  and 
swallowing  these  and  similar  destroyers.  Now,  if  at  this  season  a 
swallow  destroys  some  900  mothers  per  day  on  an  average,  and  esti- 
mating each  of  these  the  parent  of  one-tenth  of  the  above  number,  it 
is  beyond  all  appreciable  powers  of  arithmetic  to  calculate.  If,  instead 
of  paying  boys  for  destroying  birds  and  their  nests,  they  would  pay 
their  cottagers'  children  a  prize  for  every  nest  fledged  of  swallows, 
martins,  and  swifts,  they  would  confer  tenfold  more  benefit  on  the  crops. 

Some  years  ago,  as  the  compiler  of  this  volume  was  walking  along  » 
country  road,  a  martin  dropped  dead  on  the  ground.    On  picking  up 
the  bird  the  bill  was  seen  to  be  open,  and  on  further  examination  it  was- 
found  that  the  throat  was  completely  choked  up  with  small  flies,  somo 
of  which  were  still  alive,  although  unable  to  make  their  escape  fronr*- 
having  become  embedded  in  the  glutinous  fluid  emitted  from  the  stomacL*- 
of  the  bird.     The  martin,  no  doubt,  in  its  flight  had  passed  through  ar»- 
immense  shoal  of  these  insects,  and  probably  became  unable  to  checV^ 
the  over-accumulation  of  these  in  its  gullet,  and  thus  died  from  sufibca^ 
tion.     An  opening  being  made  with  a  penknife,  a  darkish  mass  of  flie^ 
was  found,  of  the  consistency  of  stiff  paste. 

Trespassers  Punished. — Numerous  anecdotes  are  on  record  of  th^ 
efforts  made  by  swallows  to  prevent  their  pert  and  less  industrious 
neighbours,  the  sparrows,  from  taking  possession  of  their  nests ;  and  a 
as  a  last  resort,  when  the  swallows  cannot  get  in,  the  sagacity  theji* 
exhibit  in  a  combined  determination  to  preclude  the  intruders  fronts 
getting  out.     We  subjoin  three  well-authenticated  instances. — Bishop 
Stanley  relates  that  a  pair  of  swallows,  no  doubt  those  of  the  preceding 
year,  on  their  arriving,  found  their  old  nest  already  occupied  by  a  spar- 
row, who  kept  the  poor  birds  at  a  distance,  by  pecking  at  them  with  its 
strong  beak,  whenever  they  attempted  to  dislodge  it.     Wearied,  and 
hopeless  of  regaining  possession  of  their  own  property,  they  at  last  hit 
upon  a  plan  which  effectually  prevented  the  intruder  from  reaping  the 
reward  of  his  roguery.     One  morning  they  appeared  with  a  few  more 
swallows,  their  mouths  distended  with  a  supply  of  tempered  clay,  and, 
by  joint  labour,  in  a  short  time  actually  plastered  up  the  entrance  hole ; 
thus  punishing  the  sparrow  mtla  \Tft\>mo\H»fcT\k  and  death  by  starvation. 
This  instance  of  apparent  reasoning  occwxt^  *X.  ^to^ot^  \^W\s\Aaa- 
ca$hire,  and  a  similar  story  \s  on  Tecw&  Tksrct  \a\^k^  dt  ^  \^\  <X 
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ff&Bow*  calling  in  the  assistance  of  their  neighbours,  for  the  very  same 
•urpose. 

A  gentleman  at  St.  Albans  observed  a  number  of  martins  darting 
eith  great  violence  and  noise  at  a  nest  under  some  eaves,  which  attack 
Jiey  maintained  for  a  considerable  time  ;  at  length  it  subsided,  and  the 
>irds  forsook  tho  building.  Two  or  three  days  elapsed,  when,  reflecting 
in  the  singularity  of  the  circumstance,  his  curiosity  prompted  him  to 
sxamine  the  nest  which  had  been  so  violently  besieged  a  few  days  pre- 
viously; and,  much  to  his  astonishment,  he  discovered  that  it  was 
antirely  blocked  up,  and  a  male  and  female  sparrow,  with  several  young 
Mies,  dead  within  it.  The  sparrows,  it  appears,  had  taken  possession  of 
;he  nest,  and  the  martins  avenged  the  usurpation  by  destroying  them. 

It  is  recorded  in  the  "Naturalist,"  that,  in  the  summer  of  1849,  a 
air  of  martins  built  their  nest  in  an  archway  at  the  stables  of  Woburri 
Lbbey,  Beds.,  and  as  soon  as  they  had  completed  building  it,  and  had 
ned  it,  a  sparrow  took  possession,  and  although  the  martins  tried 
Bveral  times  to  eject  him.  they  were  unsuccessful ;  but  they,  nothing 
aunted,  leaving  him  in  full  possession,  flew  off  to  scour  the  neighbour- 
ood  for  help,  and  returned  in  a  short  space  of  time  with  about  thirty 
r  forty  martins,  who  dragged  the  unfortunate  culprit  out,  took  him  to 
tie  glass-plot  opposite,  called  "  the  circle,"  and  there  all  fell  on  him,  and 
Hied  him. 

MIGEATION  OF  BIRDS. 
At  the  approach  of  winter,  says  Mr.  Paterson  in  his  "  Introduction 
o  Zoology,"  there  are  various  birds  which  make  their  appearance  pretty 
«arly  at  the  same  time  each  year,  and  leave  U3  early  in  the  spring. 
3iey  have  arrived  from  regions  further  north,  and  have  made  our  islands 
he  southern  Jirait  of  that  periodical  change  of  residence  to  which  wc 
i*e  the  term  migration.  There  are  others  whose  appearance  in  spring 
fc  welcome  not  only  because  of  the  beauty  of  their  flight,  or  their 
•ttmage,  or  the  cheerfulness  of  their  notes,  but  because  we  know  from 
^perience  that  these  feathered  visitors  are  harbingers  of  brighter  skies 
id  renovated  verdure.  These  lovely  heralds  of  the  spring  stay  with; 
during  summer,  and  then  wing  their  way  to  the  south.  The  British 
ands  constitute  the  northern  limit  of  their  migration.  It  is  now* 
jertained  that  the  greater  number  of  these  summer  birds  leave  these' 
tgdoms  for  the  north  and  west  of  Africa,  whence  they  return  annually 
th  such  punctuality  that  their  appearance  is  looked  for  within  a  day. 
two  of  the  particular  time.  These  few  simple  facts  are  nearly  afr 
it  we  can  be  said  to  know  with  certainty  on  the  mysterious  subject, 
migration.  It  has  been  asserted  that  birds  change  their  quarters 
saiise  of  inclement  seasons,  scarcity  of  food,  and  other  evils,  which 
>  avoided  by  their  change  of  residence.  But  if  these  supposed  ex- 
mations  be  scrutinized  they  will  be  found  unsatisfactory.  The  truest 
ilosophy  is  candidly  to  avow  our  ignorance  of  the  subject,  and  to 
jard  birds  as  acting  under  an  impulse  implanted  in  their  constitution  \ 
the  Creator.  Observation  only  corroborates  thafc  "  ttafc  ^X&tVl  y&.  \k& 
ivens*  knoweth  her  appointed  times-,  and  thft  iuxVta,  fc\\&\J&s  caasfct^V 
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the  swallow  observe  the  time  of  their  coming.19  Several  observers  have 
stated  that  migratory  birds,  when  in  confinement,  though  plentifully 
supplied  with  food,  show  evident  symptoms  of  restlessness  when  toe 
period  arrives  at  which  their  fellows  take  their  departure.  So  powerful 
is  this  migratory  instinct,  that  birds  will  forsake  their  young  and  leave 
them  to  perish  rather  than  not  accompany  their  companions.  This 
proceeding,  so  contrary  to  all  that  we  see  of  the  devoted  attachment 
of  the  parent  birds  to  their  offspring,  was  first  observed  by  Mr.  Black- 
wall,  who  states  that  in  the  spring  of  1821  a  pair  of  house  martins* 
after  taking  possession  of  a  nest  which  had  been  constructed  in  the  pre- 
ceding summer,  drew  out  the  dried  bodies  of  three  nearly  full-fledged 
nestlings,  which  had  perished  in  it.  About  the  same  time  another  pair 
of  house  martins,  being  unable  to  dislodge  the  young,  closed  up  the 
aperture  with  clay.  This  suggested  examination  in  future  years  after 
the  martins  and  swallows  had  taken  their  departure,  and  each  time 
several  nests  were  found  containing  dead  nestlings  which  had  been 
abandoned  by  the  parents.  Upon  these  interesting  facts  Mr.  Thompson 
remarks  : — In  the  instances  above  alluded  to  the  young  broods  and  eggs 
were  deserted  late  in  the  season,  and  I  should  suppose  the  migrator/ 
period.  The  paramount  object  would  then  seem  to  be  migration,  and 
when  favourable  wind  and  weather  prevail  the  love  of  offspring  yields 
to  the  stronger  impulse,  and  the  parents  take  their  departure.  Had 
this  favourable  time  been  long  enough  protracted,  they  would  have  con- 
tinued to  tend  their  offspring  and  bring  them  to  maturity.  ' 

Eecent  experience  fully  confirms  this  opinion.  On  the  14th  of 
August,  1871,  two  pairs  of  martins  suddenly  made  their  appearance  over 
the  windows  of  the  house  in  which  this  is  written,  in  the  New  Koad, 
Hammersmith.  By  an  act  of  Vandalism,  these  birds  had  seemingly  been 
dislodged  from  their  recent  nesting-place,  and  their  eggs  likely  destroyed. 
For  a  week  or  two  there  had  not  been  a  drop  of  rain,  and  the  little 
builders  had  great  difficulty  in  the  construction  of  their  nests,  so  as  to 
make  them  adhere  properly,  but  they  continued  their  labours  most  assid- 
uously. At  length  some  showers  fell,  and  building  operations  seemed 
to  be  completed  about  the  2nd  of  September.  As  the  season  was  so 
far  advanced  I  watched  the  poor  birds  with  much  interest,  and  from  the 
twittering  which  took  place  the  young  were  hatched  about  the  18th  of 
September.  All  went  well  for  about  a  fortnight  from  this  time,  when, 
evidently  from  the  friable  nature  of  the  clay  of  which  the  foundation  of 
the  nests  had  been  composed,  and  the  increasing  weight  of  the  young 
birds,  one  of  the  nests  tumbled  down  and  the  young  perished.  By  this 
time  cold  frosty  mornings  set  in,  and  insect  food  must  have  become  scarce. 
The  pair  which  had  lost  their  young  continued  to  hover  about  with  the 
others,  and  great  commotion  existed  on  the  part  of  the  old  birds.  Their 
time  for  departure  seemed  to  be  at  hand.  Whether  there  was  more 
than  one  young  bird  in  the  remaining  nest  I  did  not  ascertain,  but  on 
the  morning  of  the  day  when  the  old  birds  disappeared,  one  nestling, 
nearly  fledged,  but  incapable  of  flight,  was  found  on  the  ground.  This 
I  carefully  placed  on  the  top  of  a.x\  ot\^\  \raitaw ,  \\b&  \w\der  the  nest, 
and  it  was  there  fed  by  tne  paxenk  \>\xoa  tat  staavjfc  *  <src^&  <&\gs«&w* 
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But  time's  ceaseless  march  proceeds ;  the  day  fixed  for  their  departure 
bad  arrived,  and  the  young  bird  was  left  to  perish.  The  period  for  the 
rearing  of  the  young  broods  had  been  closely  calculated,  and  but  for  the 
untoward  delay  in  the  erection  of  the  nests,  it  seems  as  if  the  birds  would 
have  succeeded.  It  is  not  improbable  that,  at  the  last  hour,  the  young 
lord  had  been  thrust  from  the  nest  to  test  its  power  of  flight.  "  How 
ding  we  to  a  thing  our  hearts  have  nursed." 

The  instances  just  mentioned  are  the  exceptions  to  that  ardent  attach- 
ment to  their  young  which  birds  evince.     If  danger  threaten,  the  most 
timid  becomes  bold,  and  is  ready  to  give  battle  to  the  assailant.     In  the 
oold-blooded  vertebrate  animals  the  mother,  in  most  cases,  is  satisfied 
with  depositing  the  spawn  in  a  suitable  situation,  or  the  eggs  in  what 
seems  a  place  of  security.    With  this  her  care  for  the  future  progeny  is 
ended,  and  she  experiences  nothing  of  the  actual  cares  or  pleasures  of 
maternity.    But  the  proceedings  of  birds  prior  to  the  exclusion  of  the 
young  from  the  egg,  and  afterwards  in  regard  to  the  attention  bestowed 
upon  them,  is  in  every  respect  so  sedulous,  so  unceasing,  and  so  replete 
with  tenderness,  that  it  is  not  in  the  power  of  language  to  convey  a 
picture  of  affectionate  solicitude  beyond  that  implied  in  reference  to 
their  ordinary  habits.     The  exertions  made  by  the  parent  birds  to  pro- 
cure for  their  helpless  young  the  supply  of  requisite  food  are  so  unceas- 
ing and  are  carried  on  with  such  entire  forgetf  ulness  of  self,  as  to  excite 
the  admiration  even  of  the  most  incurious. 

OSTRICH.803 
The  habits  of  the  ostrich,  says  Lichtenstein,  are  so  remarkable,  and 
lave  been  so  imperfectly  described  by  travellers  in  general,  that  I  can- 
Dot  forbear  bringing  together  all  the  knowledge  I  acquired  upon  the 
subject.     The  drought  and  heat  sometimes  compel  these  gigantic  birds 
to  leave  the  plains,  and  then  they  pursue  their  course  together  in  large 
flocks  to  the  heights,  where  they  find  themselves  more  commodiously 
lodged.     At  the  time  of  sitting,  there  are  seldom  more  than  four  or  five 
seen  together,  of  which  only  one  is  a  cock,  the  rest  are  hens.     These 
hens  lay  their  eggs  all  together  in  the  same  nest,  which  is  nothing  more 
than  a  round  cavity  in  the  clay,  of  such  a  size  as  to  be  covered  by  one 
of  the  birds,  when  sitting  upon  it.     A  sort  of  wall  is  scraped  up  round 
with  their  feet,  against  which  the  eggs  in  the  outer  circle  rest.     Every 
egg  stands  upon  its  point  in  the  nest,  that  the  greatest  possible  number 
may  be  bestowed  within  the  space.     When  ten  or  twelve  eggs  are  laid, 
they  begin  to  sit,  the  hens  taking  their  turns,  and  relieving  each  other 
during  the  day  ;  at  night  the  cock  alone  sits,  to  guard  the  eggs  against 
the  jackals  and  wild  cats,  who  will  run  almost  any  risk  to  procure  them. 
Great  numbers  of  these  smaller  beasts  of  prey  have  often  been  found 
crushed  to  death  about  the  nests,  a  proof  that  the  ostrich  does  not  fight 
with  them,  but  knows  very  well  how  to  conquer  them  at  once  by  its 
own  resistless  power ;  for  it  is  certain  that  a  stroke  of  its  large  foot 
trampling  upon  them,  is  enough  to  crush  any  such  animal.     The  hens 
continue  to  lav  during  the  time  they  are  sitting,  and  that  not  only  till 
the  nest  is  htu,  which  happens  when  about  thirty  egg&  ax*  \k&>\*\&  Vst 
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some  time  after.    The  eggs  laid  after  the  nest  is  filled,  are  deposited 
round  about  it,  and  seem  designed  by  nature  to  satisfy  the  cravings  of 
the  Above-mentioned  enemies,  since  they  very  much  prefer  the  new- 
laid  eggs  to  those  which  have  been  brooded.    But  they  seem  also  to 
have  a  more  important  designation,  that  is,  to  assist  in  the  nourishment 
of  the  young  birds.    These,  when  first  hatched,  are  as  large  as  a  com- 
mon pullet,  and  since  their  tender  stomachs  cannot  digest  the  hard  food 
eaten  by  the  old  ones,  the  spare  eggs  serve  as  their  first  nourishment. 
The  increase  of  the  ostrich  race  would  be  incalculable,  had  they  not  so 
many  enemies,  by  which  great  numbers  of  the  young  are  destroyed 
after  they  quit  the  nest.     The  ostrich  is  a  very  prudent,  wary  creatore, 
which  is  not  easily  ensnared  in  the  open  field,  since  it  sees  to  a  very 
great  distance,  and  takes  to  flight  upon  the  least  idea  of  danger.    For 
this  reason  the  quaggas  generally  attach  themselves,  as  it  were  instinc- 
tively, to  a  troop  of  ostriches,  and  fly  with  them,  without  the  least  idea 
that  they  are  followed.    Xenophon  relates  that  the  army  of  Cyrus  met 
ostriches  and  wild  asses  together,  in  the  plains  of  Syria.    The  ostrich* 
are  particularly  careful  to  otnceal,  if  possible,  the  places  where  their 
nests  are  made.     They  never  go  directly  to  them,  but  run  round  in  a 
circle  at  a  considerable  distance  before  they  attempt  to  approach  the 
spot.     On  the  contrary,  they  always  run  directly  to  the  springs  where 
they  drink,  and  the  impressions  they  make  on  tlie  ground  in  the  desolate 
places  they  inhabit,  are  often  mistaken  for  the  footsteps  of  men.    The 
females,  in  sitting,  when  they  are  to  relieve  each  other,  either  both 
remove  awhile  to  a  distance  from  the  nest,  or  change  so  hastily,  that 
any  one  who  might  by  chance  be  spying  about,  could  never  see  both  at 
once.     In  the  day-time,  they  occasionally  quit  the  nest  entirely,  and 
leave  the  care  of  warming  the  eggs  to  the  sun  alone.     If  at  any  time 
they  find  that  the  place  of  their  nest  is  discovered,  that  either  a  man  or 
a  beast  of  prey  has  been  at  it,  and  has  disturbed  the  arrangement  of 
the  eggs,  or  taken  any  away,  they  immediately  destroy  the  nest  them- 
selves, break  all  the  eggs  to  pieces,  and  seek  out  some  other  spot  to 
make  a  new  one.     When  the  colonist  therefore  finds  a  nest,  he  contents 
himself  with  taking  one  or  two  of  the  spare  eggs  that  are  near,  observ- 
ing carefully  to  smooth  over  any  footsteps  which  have  been  made,  so 
that  they  may  not  be  perceived  by  the  birds.     Thus  visits  to  the  nest 
may  be  often  repeated,  and  it  may  be  converted  into  a  store-house  of 
very  pleasant  food,  where,  every  two  or  three  days,  as  many  eggs  may 
be  procured  as  are  wanted  to  regale  the  whole  household.     An  ostrich's 
egg  weighs  commonly  near  three  pounds,  and  is  considered  as  equal  in 
its  square  contents  to  twenty-four  hen's  eggs.     The  yelk  has  a  very 
pleasant  flavour,  yet,  it  must  be  owned,  not  the  delicacy  of  the  hen's 
egg.    It  is  so  nourishing,  and  so  soon  satisfies,  that  no  one  can  eat  a 
great  deal  at  once.     Four  very  hungry  persons  would  be  requisite  to 
eat  a  whole  ostrich's  egg ;  and  eight  Africans,  who  are  used  to  so  much 
harder  living,  might  make  a  meal  of  it.     These  eggs  will  keep  for  a 
very  long  time  ;  they  are  often  brought  to  Cape  Town,  where  they  are 
sold  at  the  price  of  ha\f-a-*\o\\a,T  fc&e\\.    Iw.  tA\^  wimtner  months  of  July, 
AuguBt,  and  September,  tiic  {iratoat  urootast  ol  wfcmAoMfc  xas**  %s*  \a 
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be  found ;  but  the  feathers,  which  are  always  scattered  about  the  nest 
&t  the  time  of  sitting,  are  of  very  little  value.    I  have,  however,  at  all 
times  of  the  year,  found  nests  with  eggs  that  have  been  brooded ;  the 
contrasts  of  the  seasons  being  much  less  forcible  in  this  part  of  the 
world  than  in  Europe,  the  habits  of  animals  are  consequently  much  less 
fixed  and  regular.     The  ostrich  sits  from  thirty -six  to  forty  days  before 
the  young  are  hatched.     It  is  well  known  that  the  male  alone  furnishes 
the  beautiful  white  feathers  which  have  for  so  long  a  time  been  a  fa- 
vourite ornament  in  the  head-dress  of  our  European  ladies.     They  are 
purchased  from  the  people  who  collect  them,  for  as  high  as  three  or 
tour  shillings  each ;  they  are,  however,  given  at  a  lower  price,  in  ex- 
change for  European  wares  and  clothing.    Almost  all  the  colonists  upon 
the  borders  have  a  little  magazine  of  these  feathers  laid  by,  and  when 
they  would  make  a  friendly  present  to  a  guest,  it  is  generally  an  ostrich's 
feather.     Few  of  them  are,  however,  prepared  in  such  a  manner  as  to 
°e  wholly  fit  for  the  use  of  the  European  dealers.     Tho  female  ostriches 
*re  entirely  black,  or  rather,  in  their  youth,  of  a  very  dark  grey,  but 
have  no  white  feathers  in  the  tail.     In  every  other  respect,  tho  colour 
Excepted,  their  feathers  are  as  good  as  those  of  the  males. 

Sagacity  of  the  Ostrich.— It  is  commonly  supposed,  observes  Mr. 
-Alexander,  in  his  "  Expedition  into  South  Africa/'  that  the  ostrich  is  a 
\ery  stupid  bird,  that  when  hard  pressed  it  conceals  its  head  in  a  bush, 
and  because  it  cannot  see  the  hunters,  it  imagines  they  cannot  see  it, 
that  it  is  careless  about  its  eggs,  &c;  but  it  appeared  to  me,  that  the 
ostrich  has  quite  as  much  intelligence,  and,  with  the  exception  of  leav- 
ing its  eggs  for  some  hours,  in  the  heat  of  the  day,  for  the  purpose  of 
feeding,  has  as  much  care  for  its  offspring  as  others  of  the  feathered 
trihe.  What  befell  Elliot  about  this  time  proves  all  this. — One  evening 
he  came  to  me  with  his  face  flushed,  and  out  of  breath.  "  What's  the 
matter  now  !"  "  Sir,  I've  had  such  a  chase  after  a  sick  ostrich,  and  the 
beast  got  away  from  me  after  all,  sir — it  got  out  of  a  bush,  and  ran  off, 
lame  of  a  leg,  and  with  its  wings  flapping,  for  it  was  mortal  sick  or 
badly  wounded.  I  did  not  stop  to  fire  till  I  got  close  to  it ;  two  of  the 
dogs  and  myself  chased  it  to  make  sure  of  it — it  lay  down  sometimes, 
and  the  dogs  could  make  no  hand  of  it ;  then  it  got  up  again,  but  so 
bad  was  it,  that  I  thought  it  would  tumble  over  and  break  its  long 
neck  every  minute ;  but  I  ran  three  miles  after  the  thief  of  the  world, 
and  it  bothered  me  entirely."  I  told  him  it  must  have  been  playing 
the  same  trick  which  partridges  practise  at  home  when  they  have  eggs 
or  young,  viz.,  going  off  as  if  crippled  to  allure  the  foot  of  the  stranger 
from  their  charge.  But  Elliot  maintained  that  the  ostrich  was  sick  or 
wounded,  and  could  not  help  its  limping  off ;  till  Henrick  the  hunter 
came  up,  carrying  half-a-dozen  eggs,  and  reported  he  had  shot  the 
ostrich  which  we  were  talking  about.  "  I  saw  it  start,"  said  he,  "  and 
Elliot  after  it ;  I  looked  about  and  found  its  nest  with  fifteen  eggs  in  it ; 
as  it  was  near  sundown,  I  knew  it  would  soon  come  back  to  the  nest 
after  decoying  Elliot  to  a  distance,  so  I  made  a  screen  of  bushes  near 
the  nest.  I  sat  down  behind  it  for  half  an  hour,  and  shot  the  ostrich 
on  the  eggs" 
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2%e  Ftffture808  and  the  Ostrich  Hunter. — Looking  aloft  in  the  middle 
of  the  day,  continues  Mr.  Alexander,  when  the  eggs  of  the  ostrich  are 
in  charge  of  the  sun,  a  white  Egyptian  vulture  may  be  seen  soaring  in 
mid-air,  with  a  large  stone  between  his  talons.  Having  carefully  sur- 
veyed the  ground  below  him,  he  suddenly  lets  fall  the  stone,  and  then 
follows  in  rapid  descent.  Let  the  hunter  run  to  the  spot,  and  he  will 
find  a  nest  of  probably  a  score  of  eggs  (each  equal  in  size  to  twenty-four 
hen's  eggs),  some  of  them  broken  by  the  vulture.  The  jackal  is  said  to 
roll  the  eggs  together  to  break  them,  whilst  the  hyena  pushes  them  oft 
with  its  nose  to  bury  them  at  a  distance. 

Speed  of  the  Ostrich. — During  the  residence  of  Mr.  Adamson  at 
Pador,  a  French  factory  on  the  south  side  of  the  river  Niger,  he  says 
that  two  ostriches,  which  had  been  about  two  years  in  the  factory, 
afforded  him  a  sight  of  a  very  extraordinary  nature.  These  gigantic 
birds,  though  young,  were  of  nearly  the  full  size.  They  were  so  tame, 
that  two  little  blacks  mounted  both  together  on  the  back  of  the  larger. 
No  sooner  did  he  feel  their  weight,  than  he  began  to  run  as  fast  as  pos- 
sible, and  carried  them  several  times  round  the  village, — and  it  was 
impossible  to  stop  him,  otherwise  than  by  obstructing  the  passage.  This 
sight  pleased  me  so  much,  that  I  wished  it  to  be  repeated,  and,  to  try 
their  strength,  directed  a  full-grown  negro  to  mount  the  smallest,  and 
two  others  the  larger.  This  burden  did  not  seem  at  all  disproportion^ 
to  their  strength.  At  first,  they  went  at  a  pretty  sharp  trot ;  but  when 
they  became  heated  a  little,  they  expanded  their  wings,  as  though  to 
catch  the  wind,  and  moved  with  such  fleetness  that  they  seemed  scarcely 
to  touch  the  ground.  Most  people  have,  at  one  time  or  other,  seen  the 
partridge  run,  and  consequently  must  know  that  there  is  no  man  able  to 
keep  up  with  it ;  and  it  is  easy  to  imagine,  that  if  this  bird  had  a  longer 
step,  its  speed  would  be  considerably  augmented.  The  ostrich  moves 
like  the  partridge,  with  this  advantage  ;  and  I  am  satisfied  that  those  I 
am  speaking  of  would  have  distanced  the  fleetest  race-horses  that  were 
ever  bred  in  England.  It  is  true,  that  they  would  not  hold  out  so  long 
as  a  horse ;  but  they  would,  undoubtedly,  be  able  to  go  over  the  space 
in  less  time.  I  have  frequently  beheld  this  sight,  which  is  capable  of 
giving  one  an  idea  of  the  prodigious  strength  of  the  ostrich,  and  of 
showing  what  use  it  might  be  of,  had  we  but  the  method  of  breaking 
and  managing  it  as  we  do  the  horse. 

Stomach  of  the  Ostrich. — The  following,  relating  to  the  capability  of 
the  ostrich  to  digest  hard  substances,  is  given  by  Mr.  Fuller,  in  his 
"  Tour  of  the  Turkish  Empire." — An  ostrich,  belonging  to  an  English 
gentleman,  arrived  at  Cairo  from  Upper  Egypt,  and  afforded  us  an 
opportunity  of  observing  this  curious  peculiarity  in  the  natural  history 
of  that  animal.  The  person  in  charge  of  him,  observing  his  great  pro- 
pensity for  hard  substances,  mistook,  unfortunately,  for  his  natural  and 
ordinary  diet,  things  that  were  only  the  objects  of  his  luxury;  and 
while  they  gave  him  corn  only  occasionally,  administered  every  day  a 
certain  portion  of  iron,  chiefly  in  the  form  of  nails,  to  which  he  occa- 
eionally  added  a  knife  ot  a  razoT,  \Av\e\\.  laa  chanced  to  pick  up,  or  a  few 
loose  buttons,  which  be  puMe4  iiom  \!to  w*\»  *fc\ia&  titafttaatak   %w 
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metallic  system  did  not,  however,  succeed:  the  poor  bird  drooped 
gradually ;  his  strength  just  lasted  him  to  walk  with  a  stately  step  into 
the  court  of  the  Consulate,  and  he  died  in  about  an  hour  afterwards. 
On  a  pod  mortem  examination,  at  which  I  was  present,  about  three 
pounds  of  iron  were  taken  from  his  stomach.  A  considerable  portion 
of  the  hardest  parts,  such  as  the  blades  of  the  knives  and  razor, 
was  dissolved ;  and  it  is  possible  that  the  whole  might  in  time  have  been 
digested,  as  the  death  of  the  animal  was  in  part  accidental,  being  imme- 
diate^ occasioned  by  a  sharp  boat-builder's  nail,  three  or  four  inches 
long,  which  he  had  swallowed,  and  which  had  penetrated  quite  through 
the  stomach,  and  produced  mortification. 

In  a  specimen  dissected  by  Sir  Everard  Home,  stones  of  various 
sizes,  pieces  of  iron,  and  halfpence,  were  found  in  the  cardiac  cavity, 
where,  he  says,  all  such  substances  must  remain,  both  from  its  being  the 
most  depending  part,  and  from  the  cavity  of  the  gizzard  being  too  small 
to  admit  of  their  entering  it. 

Mr.  J.  Warwick,  of  the  Surrey  Zoological  Gardens,  writing  in  1832, 
says  : — A  fact  came  under  my  own  observation  a  few  months  since,  on 
the  occasion  of  dissecting  two  full-grown  birds  intended  for  the  Surrey 
Zoological  Gardens ;  but  which  died  while  performing  quarantine  in 
Stangate  Greek.  On  opening  the  maw,  the  stomach  appeared  distended 
to  its  fullest  extent,  and  contained  not  less  than  half  a  bushel  of  various 
substances,  besides  a  large  quantity  of  the  usual  food  in  an  undigested 
state,  as  maize,  barley,  potatoes,  onions,  &c.  There  was  nearly  a  peck 
of  stones,  most  of  which  were  as  smooth  and  as  highly  polished  as  if 
they  had  passed  through  the  hands  of  the  lapidary.  Among  this  mass  I 
found  portions  of  tobacco-pipe,  pieces  of  china  and  glass,  brass  buttons, 
copper  coi~s,  nails,  and  what  most  likely  caused  the  death  of  the  bird, 
a  large  quaurity  apparently  of  the  head  of  a  woollen  mop,  with  portions 
of  oakum,  which  from  its  size  and  quantity  had  proved  too  much  for 
the  bird  to  digest.  It  would  appear,  however,  that  many  substances 
remain  for  years  in  the  folds  of  the  stomach,  without  injury. 

Another  instance  may  be  added  of  a  full-grown  ostrich,  that  was  for 
some  time  in  the  possession  of  the  Consul  of  Tripoli.  During  the  period 
of  the  bird  remaining  at  his  house,  a  silver  snuff-box  of  considerable 
size  and  value,  was  missing,  and  many  were  the  persons  suspected  of 
having  stolen  it.  The  bird  was  after  the  lapse  of  a  few  months  shipped 
as  a  present  on  board  a  frigate,  and  died  during  the  voyage.  The  cap- 
tain had  it  opened  to  ascertain  if  possible  the  cause  of  its  death,  when, 
in  the  stomach  were  found  nails,  keys,  pieces  of  iron  and  copper,  part 
of  a  lantern,  and  the  identical  snuff-box,  although  the  chasing  and  sharp 
edges  were  worn  completely  smooth  by  the  action  of  the  stomach. 

Montbeillard  supposes  that  the  ostrich  swallows  hard  substances  as 
ballast  for  its  body  when  running. 

MOCKING-BIRD.*** 
Alexander  Wilson,  the  Scottish  poet  and  American  ornithologist, 
ogives  the  following  interesting  and  particular  de&mptton.  tf  \>Vc&  \bs& 
vxtmordin*ry  Mid  famous  of  all  the  song-\)ird&  in  tao&rv&k.   TV*  tc&<&>* 
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ing-bird,  which  is  not  known  in  any  of  tho  three  continents  of  the  Old 
World,  is  found  in  America,  from  the  New  England  states  in  the  north, 
to  Brazil  in  the  south.  They  are  most  numerous,  however,  in  those 
states  south  of  the  Delaware,  only  emigrating  to  the  north  during  the 
warm  season,  and  returning  to  a  more  congenial  climate  in  winter. 
The  berries  of  numerous  trees  furnish  them  with  abundance  of  food ; 
and  even  in  the  winter  season,  the  winged  insects,  of  which  they  are 
very  fond,  are  always  flying  about,  furnishing  a  ready  feast.  The  period 
during  which  the  mocking-bird  builds  its  nest,  varies  according  to 
climate,  from  the  beginning  of  April  to  the  middle  of  May.  They  do 
not  fear  the  dwellings  of  man,  and  they  are  not  studious  to  conceal 
their  nests,  though  they  are  ever  ready  to  do  battle  in  defence  of  their 
brood.  During  the  period  of  hatching  and  nursing,  the  mocking-bird 
exhibits  great  fierceness  and  daring  ;  and  no  creature,  however  power- 
ful, can  approach  the  little  centre  of  its  instinctive  hopes  without  being 
attacked.  It  is  peculiarly  jealous  of  the  cat,  and  hunts  it  from  the 
vicinity  of  its  nest  with  the  virulence  of  a  hungry  kite.  The  great 
enemy  of  the  mocking-bird,  however,  is  the  black  snake,  which  so  insi- 
diously crawls  upon  its  little  home,  and  greedily  devours  its  eggs  and 
young.  Whenever  this  sable  foe  is  seen  approaching  the  nest,  the  male 
mocking-bird  plumes  himself  angrily,  and  darts  like  an  arrow  upon  it, 
striking  it  vigorously  with  its  wing  and  bill  upon  the  head  and  neck, 
where  it  is  very  easily  wounded,  while  it  contrives  to  elude  the  fangs  of 
the  snake,  and  to  confuse  and  terrify  it.  The  reptile,  perceiving  that 
it  lias  come  in  contact  with  a  formidable  enemy,  seeks  to  escape ;  but 
the  feathered  defender  of  his  young  is  never  inclined  to  let  his  foe  away 
so  quickly.  Whenever  he  discovers  signs  of  weakness  in  the  snake,  he 
redoubles  his  exertions,  pecking  and  striking  with  all  his  force  and  fury, 
until  his  enemy,  despite  its  fabled  powers  of  fascination,  dies  beneath 
the  wing  of  this  intrepid  creature.  When  he  sees  the  spoiler  of  his 
nest  can  no  longer  injure  his  brood,  the  triumphant  bird  mounts  to  a 
branch,  and  pours  forth  rapturous  gushing  strains  of  the  richest  and 
most  triumphant  melody.  This  warbler  of  the  American  forest  is  nine 
and  a  half  inches  long,  and  thirteen  inches  across  the  wings,  from  tip  to 
tip.  The  mocking-bird  is  not  a  gaily  feathered  bird ;  he  is  the  genius 
of  the  feathered  tribe,  not  the  fop.  He  is  active,  brave,  and  intelligent, 
and  is  possessed  of  most  wonderful  powers  of  imitation.  He  can  modu- 
late his  voice  to  the  sweet  full  song  of  a  thrush,  and  he  can  scream  with 
the  fierceness  of  the  bald  eagle.  He  catches  with  great  avidity  the  most 
complex  of  "  wood-notes  wild ;"  and,  while  following  the  air  of  his 
original,  he  gently  adds  to  its  melody  and  fulness  with  his  clear,  power- 
ful voice.  He  is  a  complete  musical  extacist,  and  in  his  own  native 
groves  attracts  the  listener  and  gazer  from  all  other  sounds  and  aspects 
save  his  own.  He  sweeps  about  upon  the  wing  with  great  rapidity, 
giving  out  his  own  vernacular  as  a  prelude,  and  following  it  up  with  imi- 
tations of  almost  every  songster  in  the  woods.  The  sportsman  is  often 
deceived  by  the  song  of  this  wo\\&fcTfo\  \>Vk\,  *.wd.  will  follow  its  call  a 
great  distance,  in  hope  to  fm&\\is  ^am^,\NV\v^^\^^\\\^^\^^^\.m^ 
He  will  also  allure  other  birds  Y>?  V\a  bAtomwJoX*  to^\>j  <&  ^\««  wv>\*fc\ 
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and,  when  they  approach  him,  will  cause  them  to  dive  into  the  thicket 
with  fear,  as  he  raises  the  scream  of  the  hawk.    The  domesticating  of 
the  mocking-bird  does  not  materially  alter  his  powers  of  song,  and  in 
this  state  he  is  very  interesting.    He  will  whistle,  as  man  does,  for  the 
dog,  and  the  sagacious  canine  friend  of  man  is  deceived  by  him,  and 
answers  to  his  call.     He  squeaks  like  a  hurt  chicken,  and  the  irritated 
hen-mother's  feathers  ruffle  up,  and  she  runs  about  with  drooping  wings 
to  find  who  is  meddling  with  her  brood.     He  will  bark  like  a  dog,  mew 
like  a  cat ;  imitate  the  creaking  of  a  wheelbarrow,  the  sharpening  of  a 
saw,  and  the  songs  of  a  canary,  bluebird,  or  nightingale,  while  they, 
shamed  by  a  superior  performer,  become  silent,  and  listen  to  their  own 
lays  improved  upon.     This  enthusiastic  songster  spreads  his  wings  and 
dances  round  his  cage  while  he  is  performing;  and  so  fond  ; is  he  of 
variety,  that,  in  rapid  succession,  the  melody  of  the  thrush  will  be 
followed  by  the  crowing  of  the  cock,  and  the  song  of  the  bluebird, 
alternated  with  the  twitter  and  scream  of  the  swallow ;  and  so  on, 
through  twenty  variations.     It  has  been  tried  to  pair  these  birds  in  the 
cage,  and  with  management  it  has  been  found  to  be  practicable. 

Contest  between  a  Moching-Bird  and  a  Canary. — During  our  stay  at 
Montgomery,  in  the  State  of  Georgia,  remarks  a  writer  on  the  Southern 
States  of  America,  we  had  two  fine  specimens  of  the  mocking-bird  in 
the  hotel,  each  kept  in  a  large  cage  with  ample  room  to  display  their 
graceful  movements.  They  were  in  size  rather  less  than  the  English 
lark,  and  in  plumage  and  shape  like  the  English  linnet,  with  a  longer 
tail  and  colours  of  a  greyish  blue  and  white.  One  of  these  was  the 
most  beautiful  warbler  we  had  ever  heard,  and  seemed  to  feel  intense 
delight  in  hearing  his  own  notes,  which  were  poured  forth  in  a  full 
torrent,  with  infinite  variety,  and  with  but  little  intermission  from  the 
earliest  hour  of  morning  until  noon,  when  it  relaxed  for  awhile  in  its 
efforts,  but  resumed  them  again  in  full  vigour  at  the  evening  song. 

Not  far  from  its  cage  was  a  beautiful  canary,  one  of  the  sweetest 
songsters  of  its  tribe,  whose  notes  alternately  thrilled,  and  gushed,  and 
warbled  from  its  delicate  throat,  transporting  the  ear  of  the  human 
listener,  and  exciting  the  envy  and  emulation  of  its  own  feathered  rival. 
When  it  ceased,  and  while  its  last  falling  cadence  yet  filled  the  air,  the 
mocking-bird  would  take  up  the  strain,  and  in  a  full  stream  of  the  richest 
melody  pour  out  its  whole  soul  in  ravishing  sounds  of  ecstasy  and  feel- 
ing, swelling  sometimes  into  an  air  of  triumph,  then  dropping  into  the 
deep-toned  gurglings  of  sorrow  or  despair,  and  anon  winging  its  flight 
to  the  topmost  range  of  the  musical  scale,  and  warbling  forth  its  whole 
«oul  in  such  a  frenzy  of  joy  that  it  could  not  refrain  from  rising  in  the 
air  and  clapping  its  own  wings  in  token  of  victory.  A  pause  would 
ensue,  as  if  the  contest  were  given  up,  and  the  superiority  of  the  con- 
queror in  this  contest  of  melody  admitted  beyond  dispute.  But  after  a 
short  interval  the  beautiful  canary-bird  would  try  another  and  richer 
strain,  and  with  an  earnestness  of  purpose  which  swelled  its  little 
bosom  and  expanded  its  whole  frame  with  the  afflatus  of  inspiration,  as 
if  Cecilia  herself  had  descended  to  its  aid.  It  made  the,  air  rin^TOftk 
its  melodious  and  gushing  strains,  rapturous,  *Q\vV-fc\)\A\^^  wA  «e* 
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chanting, — as  joyous  to  its  own  consciousness  of  power,  as  it  was 
evidently  astonishing  even  to  its  listening  competitor,  who  stood  mute 
with  admiration,  and  for  a  moment  appeared  overcome  with  a  sense  of 
its  own  incapacity  to  surpass  its  exquisitely  gifted  rival. 

From  descriptions  given  by  other  writers  it  would  seem  that,  in  New 
Zealand  and  the  Southern  States,  a  totally  different  bird  is  referred  to 
under  the  name  of  mocking-bird.  The  following  will  show  that  they 
vary  both  in  size  and  colour  :— 

The  natives  of  New  Zealand  vend  these  birds  in  wicker  cages  to 
their  transient  visitors.  It  is  called  tui  from  the  resemblance  of  its 
note  to  that  sound.  It  is  in  size  similar  to  a  thrush,  with  a  plumage  of 
jetty  black.  Under  its  throat  are  pendent  two  tufts  of  pure  white. 
The  flesh  is  delicate,  and  may  be  regarded  as  a  luxury.  Its  food  is  * 
portion  of  insects  and  worms ;  it  imitates  various  sounds  that  arrest  iU 
attention. 

HAWKING.— FALCONS  AND  HAWKS. 

Hawking,  now  rarely  followed  in  this  country,  was,  according  to  Beck- 
man,  known  to  the  Greeks  and  Romans.  It  is  supposed  to  have  been  intro- 
duced into  England  from  the  north  of  Europe  during  the  fourth  century; 
but  little  progress  appears  to  have  been  made  in  the  art  of  training  birds 
for  the  sport  till  the  year  760,  when  Ethelbert,  the  Saxon  monarch,  sent 
to  Germany  for  a  brace  of  falcons.  In  the  reign  of  James  I.,  Sir  James 
Monsoa  is  said  to  have  given  a  thousand  pounds  for  a  cast  of  hawks. 
In  the  reign  of  Edward  III.  it  was  made  felony  to  steal  a  hawk  ;  to  taka 
its  eggs,  even  in  a  person's  own  ground,  was  punishable  with  imprison- 
ment  for  a  year  and  a  day,  together  with  a  fine  at  the  king's  pleasure. 
In  the  reign  of  Henry  II.  the  price  of  a  hawk  or  a  greyhound  was  the 
same  with  the  price  of  a  man.  The  custom  of  carrying  a  hawk  on  the 
hand  was  confined  to  men  of  high  distinction,  so  that  it  was  a  saying 
among  the  Welsh,  "  You  may  know  a  gentleman  by  his  hawk,  horse, 
and  greyhound."  Even  the  ladies,  in  those  times,  were  partakers  of 
this  sport,  and  have  been  represented  in  sculpture  with  hawks  on  their 
hands.  It  is  recorded  that  a  falcon  belonging  to  a  Duke  of  Cleves  flew 
out  of  Westphalia  into  Prussia  in  one  day  ;  and  in  the  county  of  Nor- 
folk a  hawk  has  made  a  flight  at  a  woodcock  near  thirty  miles  in  an 
hour.  Some  of  the  larger  kind  have  been  taught  to  fly  at  tlie  wild  boar 
and  wolf. 

In  June  1825,  says  a  writer  in  the  "  Magazine  of  Natural  History," 
happening  to  be  in  Norfolk,  I  became  an  eyewitness  to  that  most 
aneient  and  now  very  rare  sport  of  falconry,  and  I  now  relate  what  I 
actually  saw,  and  which  was  to  me  most  novel  and  entertaining.  The 
place  fixed  upon  for  the  sport  was  in  the  intermediate  country  between 
the  fens  and  the  heronry,  and  in  the  afternoon  of  the  day,  with  the 
wind  blowing  towards  the  heronry.  There  were  four  couple  of  casts  of 
the  female  peregrine  falcon  carried  by  a  man  to  the  ground  upon  an 
oblong  kind  of  frame,  padded  with  leather,  on  which  the  falcons  perched, 
and  were  fastened  to  tho  perc\\Vy  &\\\o\v^qI  \s»!&\st»  TSaflk  bird  had 
n  am  all  bell  on  oue  leg,  svnd  &  WVs  \\*M  nV\^\x  *»l  3&sro%vtt*<& 
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scarlet  cloth  stitched  into  it  over  each  eye,  surmounted  by  a  plume  of 
various  coloured  feathers  on  the  top  of  the  hood.  The  man  walked  in 
the  centre  of  the  frame,  with  a  strap  from  each  side  over  each  shoulder, 
and  when  he  arrived  at  the  spot  fixed  upon  for  the  sport  he  set  down 
the  frame  upon  its  legs,  and  took  off  all  the  falcons,  and  tethered  them 
to  the  ground  in  a  convenient  shady  place.  There  were  four  men  who 
had  the  immediate  care  of  the  falcons  (seemingly  Dutch  or  Germans), 
each  having  a  bag,  somewhat  like  a  woman's  pocket,  tied  to  his  waist, 
containing  a  live  pigeon,  called  a  lure,  to  which  was  fastened  a  long 
string.  There  were  also  some  gentlemen  attached  to  the  sport,  who 
likewise  carried  the  bags  and  lures.  After  waiting  awhile  some  herons 
passed,  but  at  too  great  a  distance.  At  length  one  appeared  to  be 
coming  within  reach,  and  preparations  were  made  to  attack  him.  Each 
falconer  was  furnished  with  a  brown  leather  glove  on  the  right  hand  (I 
suppose  to  prevent  the  talons  of  the  bird  from  scratching  it),  on  which 
the  falcon  perched ;  and  there  was  a  small  bit  of  leather  attached  to  the 
leg  of  the  bird,  and  which  was  held  by  the  falconer  between  the  thumb 
and  finger.  Each  of  the  men  thus  equipped,  with  a  falcon  on  one  fist, 
and  the  bag  with  the  lure  tied  to  the  waist,  and  mounted  on  horseback, 
proceeded  slowly  in  a  direction  towards  where  the  heron  was  seen 
approaching.  As  soon  as  the  heron  was  nearly  opposite,  and  at  what  I 
conceived  a  great  height  in  the  air,  the  falconers  slipped  the  hoods  from 
off  the  heads  of  the  falcons,  and  held  each  bird  on  the  fist  by  the  bit  of 
leather  till  the  falcons  caught  sight  of  the  heron,  and  then  a  most 
gallant  scene  ensued.  The  instant  they  were  liberated  they  made 
straight  for  their  prey,  though  at  a  considerable  distance  ahead.  As 
they  were  dashing  away  towards  the  heron  a  crow  happened  to  cross, 
and  one  of  them  instantly  darted  at  him,  but  he  struck  into  a  plantation 
and  saved  himself.  The  falcon  dashed  in  after  him,  but  did  not  take 
him.  The  other  falcon  soon  overtook  the  heron  (which  immediately 
disgorged  its  ballast  of  two  or  three  fishes),  and  after  flying  round  in, 
circles  for  some  time,  at  length  soared  above  him,  and  then  struck  him 
on  the  back,  and  they  both  came  tumbling  down  together  from  an  ex- 
ceeding great  height  to  the  ground.  The  other  falcon,  having  lost  some 
time  with  the  crow,  was  flying  very  swiftly  to  assist  his  comrade,  and 
had  just  come  up  at  the  time  the  falcon  and  heron  were  falling.  At  this 
instant  a  rook  happened  to  fly  across ;  the  disappointed  falcon  struck  at 
him,  and  they  both  fell  together  within  twenty  yards  of  the  other 
falcon  and  the  heron.  When  on  the  ground  each  falcon  began  to  pull 
to  pieces  its  victim ;  but  as  soon  as  the  falconers  rode  up  the  lures  were 
thrown  out,  and  the  falcons  suffered  to  make  a  meal  (having  previously 
been  kept  fasting)  upon  the  pigeon,  which  was  laid  on  the  carcass  of  the 
heron,  and  after  they  were  satisfied  were  again  hooded  and  put  up  for 
that  day.  The  next  cast  consisted  of  two  younger  birds,  and  when  let 
loose  at  another  heron  they  flew  up  to  it  very  well.  But  the  heron  was 
an  old  one,  and  supposed  to  have  been  caught  before,  for  the  moment 
he  was  aware  of  his  enemies  below  he  began  to  soar  into  the  air,  and 
set  up  a  ]ond  croak,  and  these,  not  so  experienced  aa  the  firat  two  M- 
wns,  would  not  atfock  bim,  but  soared  about.  wj3L\cS&  \&c&*   ^y5*^1 
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one  of  the  falconers  set  up  a  peculiar  call,  to  which,  no  doubt,  the  birds 
were  trained,  when  one  of  them,  from  a  very  great  elevation  in  the  air, 
immediately  closed  his  wings,  darted  down  to  the  man  who  called  him, 
and  was  taken  in  hand.  This  was  a  very  extraordinary  manoeuvre,  and 
an  instance  of  tractable  sagacity.  The  other  falcon  did  not  come  to  the 
call,  but  sailed  about  in  the  air.  At  length  a  heron  crossed,  and  the 
falcon  attacked  it,  but  again  left  it.  A  third  heron  also  came  in  his 
way ;  this  he  also  fell  to  work  with,  and,  after  a  short  struggle,  brought 
him  to  the  ground  in  the  same  style  as  the  first.  This  last  heron  had 
his  wing  broken,  and  the  falconer  killed  him  ;  but  the  first  was  taken 
alive,  and  was  afterwards  turned  out  before  a  single  falcon,  which  struck 
him  down  in  a  minute.  I  understood  that  when  a  heron  had  once  been 
taken  by  a  falcon  he  never  made  any  more  sport.  It  was  the  case  with 
this  one,  for  the  moment  ho  saw  his  enemy  coming  towards  him  he  lost  all 
his  powers,  and  made  a  ridiculously  awkward  defence  on  the  ground, 
where  the  falcon  would  soon  have  dispatched  him  if  the  falconer  and 
his  lure  had  not  been  near  at  hand. 

Jer-Falcon.32*— This  fine  and  powerful  bird,  the  largest  of  the  fal- 
cons, is  a  native  of  the  colder  regions,  and  rare  in  this  country,  where 
it  is  only  a  visitaut.  In  falconry  it  was  in  great  request,  and  trained 
birds  brought  from  Iceland  fetched  a  high  price.  In  their  flight  they 
resemble  the  peregrine,  but  rise  higher  and  swifter,  a  few  strokes  of  their 
powerful  wings  sending  them  up  nearly  out  of  sight,  or  bringing  them 
almost  instantly  near  the  ground.  It  has  been  computed  that  they 
travel  at  the  rate  of  one  hundred  and  fifty  miles  an  hour.  They  feed 
on  hares,  rabbits,  game,  sea-fowl,  and  other  birds.  Dr.  Richardson,  in 
"  Northern  Zoology,"  says  : — A  pair  of  these  birds  attacked  me  as  I  was 
climbing  in  the  vicinity  of  their  nest,  built  on  a  lofty  precipice  on  the 
borders  of  Point  Lake.  They  flew  in  circles,  uttering  loud  cries  and 
harsh  screams,  and  alternately  stooping  with  such  velocity  that  their 
motion  through  the  air  produced  a  loud  rustling  noise.  They  thrust 
their  claws  within  an  inch  or  two  of  my  head.  I  endeavoured,  by  keep- 
ing the  barrel  of  my  gun  close  to  my  cheek,  and  suddenly  elevating  its 
muzzle  when  they  were  in  the  act  of  striking,  to  ascertain  whether  they 
had  the  power  of  instantaneously  changing  the  direction  of  their  rapid 
course,  and  found  they  invariably  rose  above  the  obstacle  with  the  quick- 
ness of  thought,  showing  equal  acuteness  of  vision  and  power  of  motion. 

Peregrine  Falcon.319 — Although  somewhat  less  than  the  jer-falcon, 
the  peregrine  is  one  of  the  strongest  and  most  beautiful  of  its  tribe. 
Next  to  the  jer-falcon  the  peregrine  was  held  in  highest  repute  in  fal- 
conry. The  name  is  derived  from  its  frequent  and  rapid  powers  of 
flight,  which  by  some  is  supposed  to  exceed  one  hundred  miles  an  hour. 
Their  prey  comprises  small  birds,  game  of  all  sorts,  and  various  sea- 
fowl,  which  they  always  descend  upon  with  the  velocity  of  an  arrow 
shot  from  a  bow.  When  sea-birds  are  attacked  they  make  at  once  for 
the  water,  and  endeavour  by  diving  to  escape  the  deadly  stroke  of  their 
assailant  Birds  pursued  and  driven  to  shelter  by  the  peregrine  are  so 
terrified  that  rather  than  veuturfc  a»&m  otl  Vy&%  NaWj  ^\VV  ^llow  them- 
selvea  to  be  captured  by  t\\e  \\a\\&.    Y\££0\\s>  w*  ^re*&  V\\^  A\w^\  ^ 
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plenties*  foe  that  they  have  been  known  to  plunge  into  water.  The 
eregrine  sometimes  descends  on  its  prey  with  such  violence  that  it  is 
:illed  or  stunned  on  coming  in  contact  with  the  ground,  and  in  pursuit 
»f  water-fowl  it  has  driven  itself  to  such  a  depth  in  the  water  as  to 
Mve  been  drowned.  Mr.  N.  F.  Hele,  in  "  Notes  and  Jottings  about 
^Ideburgh,  Suffolk,"  thus  writes  : — In  1867,  whilst  fishing  along  shore 
near  the  High  lighthouse,  I  observed  a  large  hawk,  apparently  a  falcon, 
pass  overhead,  but  at  too  great  a  distance  for  a  shot.  Presently  he 
sighted  a  lark,  which  immediately  took  to  wing.  Then  commenced  one 
of  the  most  interesting  tights  in  falconry  that  eeuld  possibly  be  wit- 
nessed, the  race  being,  as  usual,  for  the  highest  position.  After  a  severe, 
trial  the  falcon  struck  the  lark,  which  fell  apparently  quite  dead  toward* 
tie  ground.  It  was  observable  that  the  blow  was  given  with  the  talons, 
f  immediately  ran  towards  the  failing  lark,  gun  in  hand,  the  distance, 
>ekg  rather  over  one  hundred  yards.  Before,  however,  it  was  possible 
o  get  within  shot,  the  peregrine,  in  the  most  graceful  manner  possible, 
urned.  and  passing  along  with  the  speed  of  a  greyhound,  actually  caught 
he  prey  before  it  had  reached  the  shingle,  and  bore  it  off  in  triumph. 
^te  peregrine  was  held  in  high  repute  in  falconry,  and  notwithstanding 
heir  rapacity,  when  trained  they  became  exceedingly  docile.  The  pere- 
fine  is  still  to  be  found  in  pairs  in  the  mountainous  districts  of  thia 
euntry.  In  America  this  bird  is*  known  aa  the  duck-hawk,  from  the 
avoc  it  makes  among  wild  ducks.  Audubon  states  that  he  has  seen 
t,  at  the  report  of  a  gun,  come  and  carry  off  a  wounded  teal  not  thirty 
teps  distant  from  the  sportsman. 

Hobby.313 — This  id  one  of  our  summer  visitants,  and  now  but  & 
ire  one.  It  was  used  in  falconry,  although  not  held  in  very  high 
steem,  for  flying  at  small  birds,  such  as  quails  and  larks.  It  is  a  very 
ctive  and  spirited  bird,  and  becomes  tame  in  confinement.  Mr.  A.  E. 
Lnox  remarks  that,  unlike  the  peregrine,  it  prefers  the  wooded  district 
f  the  weald  to  the  downs  or  the  open  country  near  the  coast.  The 
ourage  and  address  of  this  bird  are  remarkable.  When  shooting  with 
friend,  during  the  early  part  of  September,  we  observed  a  hobby 
arsuing  a  partridge,  which,  having  been  wounded  in  the  spine,  waa 
ben  in  the  act  of  "towering."  The  little  fellow  proved  himself  to  be 
true  falcon  by  the  rapidity  with  which  he  rose  above  bis  quarry  in 
tpid  circles,  "  climbing  to  the  mountee,"  as  our  ancestors  term  thia 
anceuvre,  with  all  the  ease  of  a  peregrine.  Unfortunately  at  this 
incture  the  partridge  became  suddenly  lifeless — as  is  the  case  with  all 
►wering  birds— and  fell  to  the  ground,  while  the  hobby,  apparently 
isdaining  to  accept  a  victim  which  he  had  not  obtained  by  his  own 
tertions,  scudded  away  after  a  fresh  covey,  which  just  then  rose  from 
ie  farther  end  of  an  adjoining  stubble  field,  and  we  lost  sight  of  him 
>r  a  short  time,  as  he  daehed  after  the  frightened  birds  into  a  thick 
cod,  where  they  had  harried  for  protection.  His  pursuit,  however,  must 
ave  been  unsuccessful,  for  he  soon  reappeared,  following  the  dogs  aa 
tiey  quested  the  field,  and  evidently  keeping  a  watchful  eye  on  their 
lovements ;  and  unfortunately  passing  within  an  imprudent  distance 
f  my  compeadou,  w&  m*relentingly  bagged  lb$  \ttjn* 
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The  Orange-Legged  Hobby319  is  exceedingly  rare  in  this  country, 
and  little  is  known  of  its  habits.  It  is  somewhat  less  than  the  pre- 
ceding,  and  is  plentiful  in  Russia  and  Austria. 

Kestrel,  or  Windhover.325— The  kestrel  is  still  found  in  con- 
siderable  numbers  in  the  mountainous  districts  of  this  country ;  it  also 
inhabits  ruined  buildings  and  the  spires  or  towers  of  churches ;  and  in 
the  woods  does  not  hesitate  to  take  possession  of  the  old  nest  of  a 
magpie.  In  the  language  of  falconry,  the  kestrel  was  considered  to  be 
easily  "  reclaimed,"  and  was  taught  to  fly  at  small  birds.  From  their 
peculiar  mode  of  hunting — hovering  motionless  in  the  air,  balanced  by 
expanded  tail,  its  keen  eye  surveying  the  ground  below,  and  then 
pouncing  suddenly  on  its  prey — has  arisen  the  name  of  windhover,  by 
which  this  bird  is  very  generally  known.  Some  diversity  of  opinion 
exists  amongst  naturalists  as  to  the  favourite  food  of  the  kestrel.  Selby 
remarks  : — The  castings  of  a  hest  of  young  kestrels  which  I  frequently 
inspected,  consisted  entirely  of  the  fur  and  bones  of  mice ;  and  Montagu 
states  that  he  never  found  the  feathers  or  remains  of  birds  in  the 
stomach  of  this  hawk.  He  therefore  concluded  that  it  is  only  when  it 
finds  a  difficulty  in  procuring  its  favourite  food  that  it  attacks  and  preys 
on  the  feathered  tribe.  That  it  will  do  so,  under  some  circumstances, 
is  evident,  since  bird-catchers  have  discovered  the  kestrel  in  the  very  act 
of  pouncing  on  their  bird-calls ;  and  I  have  myself  caught  it  in  a  trap 
baited  with  a  bird.  In  summer,  the  cockchafer  supplies  to  this  species 
an  object  of  pursuit  and  food ;  and  the  following  curious  account  is 
given  from  an  eye-witness  of  the  fact.  I  had,  says  he,  the  pleasure  of 
seeing  the  kestrel  engaged  in  an  occupation  entirely  new  to  me — hawk- 
ing after  cockchafers  late  in  the  evening.  I  watched  him  through  a 
glass,  and  saw  him  dart  through  a  swarm  of  the  insects,  seize  one  in  each 
claw,  and  eat  them  whilst  flying.  He  returned  to  the  charge  again  and 
again.  Instances,  however,  have  occurred  where  they  have  pursued 
small  birds  into  a  room ;  and  the  following  will  show  that  they  are 
pugnacious,  and  not  particular  as  to  what  comes  in  the  way.  Two  were 
seen  fighting  furiously  in  the  air,  and  being  shot  dead  were  found  to  be 
so  firmly  grasped  together  by  the  talons  as  to  render  separation  difficult. 
In  another  case,  where  a  kestrel  had  been  shot,  and  in  its  death-struggle 
clung  to  the  branch  of  a  tree,  its  body  was  afterwards  eaten  by  its 
mate.  It  is  further  related  that  a  pair  kept  in  confinement  having  been 
left  without  their  supper,  the  male  was  killed  and  eaten  by  the  female 
before  morning.  On  the  other  hand,  the  kestrel  is  said  to  be  very 
familiar  when  tamed,  and  to  live  in  perfect  harmony  with  caged  birds 
for  its  companions.  In  such  a  case  we  would  recommend  that  a  proper 
supply  for  supper  be  not  forgotten. 

Merlin. — This,  the  smallest  of  our  hawks,  being  not  much  larger 
than  a  thrush,  is  not  very  plentiful  in  this  country,  where  it  stays 
summer  and  winter.  Its  range  is  confined  chiefly  to  Scotland  and  the 
northern  counties  of  England.  In  falconry  it  was  used  to  hawk  for 
quails,  snipes,  and  larks,  and  was  regarded  as  the  "  ladies'  bird."  Ex* 
eept  in  stature,  it  bears  a  pieMy  do^  T^ca^m<s&  \a  \fea  peregrine. 
According  to  Sir  W.  JaT&iue,  ^  t&b^\sl  y32™^  ^  TSW^fc**^ 
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often  mount  above  it  and  rush  down,  like  the  peregrine,  but  at  once 
gives  chase,  closely  following  the  victim  through  all  its  turns  and  wind- 
ings to  escape,  and,  unless  cover  is  at  hand,  is  generally  successful.  It 
is  a  bird  of  great  activity,  its  small  size  allowing  it  to  turn  with  ease, 
and  when  passing  from  one  part  of  an  enclosed  country  to  another,  it 
flies  with  the  rapidity  of  an  arrow ;  darting  with  a  gradual  glide  and 
closed  wings  through  some  vale,  it  again  rises  with  rapid  strokes,  and 
again  glides  off;  but  the  passage  is  almost  instantaneous,  and  the  spec- 
tator can  only  catch  a  glance  of  the  active  traveller ;  or  it  skims  along 
the  enclosures,  alternately  rising  as  the  ground  varies,  or  some  quarry  is 
perceived.  The  nest  of  the  merlin  is  always  placed  on  the  ground,  on 
rough  and  stony  places,  generally  on  open  and  exposed  moors. 

Merlin  and  Lark. — Mr.  J.  H.  Anderson  relates  that  he  and  a  com- 
panion observed  a  merlin  dart  upon  a  poor  lark,  which  was  flitting 
about  at  the  time,  and  which,  after  flying  hither  and  thither  in  utter 
dismay,  calling  out  most  piteously,  exerting  every  muscle,  trying  every 
shift  and  evasion  to  shake  off  its  assailant,  and  flying  in  vain  to  the 
leafless  bushes  and  brakes  for  safety,  at  length  made  an  attempt  to 
reach  us,  but  was  soon  outstripped,  and  made  to  tack  about  suddenly ; 
it  repeated  the  attempt  again  and  again,  and  was  frustrated.  After  a 
few  minutes  of  such  severe  exertion,  the  lark  became  gradually  ex- 
hausted ;  and  in  making  a  last  feeble  effort  to  reach  us,  was  overtaken 
by  its  swift-winged  adversary,  and  triumphantly  borne  off  to  a  distant 
field,  there  to  be  dissected  and  offered  up  as  an  oblation  to  appease  the 
cravings  of  nature. 

Sparrowhawk.325 — This  daring  and  active  bird,  the  best  known 
and  most  widely  spread  of  the  hawk  tribe,  is  very  destructive  in  its  wild 
state,  but  is  easily  tamed.  In  the  pursuit  of  prey,  which  consists  of  all 
the  smaller  birds,  and  sometimes  those  larger  than  itself,  the  sparrow- 
hawk  shows  great  boldness.  So  great  is  the  fear  evinced  by  small  birds 
on  the  appearance  of  this  their  general  enemy,  that  frequent  instances 
have  occurred,  where,  when  hard  pressed,  the  most  timorous  have  thrown 
themselves  on  the  protection  of  man. 

The  Sparrowhawk  and  its  Victims. — This  bird,  observes  Mr.  Hepburn, 
follows  an  ingenious  method  of  procuring  a  choice  supply  of  food  from 
August  to  November,  when  the  leaves  are  on  the  trees  that  surround 
our  dwelling.  Not  far  from  the  garden  hedge  is  a  row  of  tall  willows. 
Within  the  garden,  and  not  fourteen  yards  from  them,  stands  a  beautiful 
white  birch,  which  shoots  up  to  the  height  of  about  twenty-four  feet. 
Its  stem  is  entwined  with  an  aged  honeysuckle,  in  which,  for  the  last 
three  years,  ten  pairs  of  sparrows  have  built  their  nests,  which  in  some 
places  embrace  the  entire  circumference  of  the  stem,  while  in  others  they 
are  piled  irregularly  above  one  another.  Softly  and  warily  ^oes  the 
sparrowhawk  glide  into  one  of  the  topmost  boughs  of  the  willows,  and 
keen  are  the  glances  of  his  bright  eye,  which  grows  brighter  when  he 
sees  the  sparrows  bickering  in  the  honeysuckle.  Balancing  himself  on 
his  perch  with  half-opened  wings,  and  levelling  his  neck  for  flight,  down 
he  rushes.  The  yelping  instantly  ceases  ;  then  what  a  rustling  of  the 
le»ve$  of  the  neighbouring  bushes,  followed  \>y  &  tafc\}c^3\\    kutass* 
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you  see  the  bold  robber  bearing  away  bis  bloody  victim  to  some  quiet 
comer,  to  devour  it  at  leisure.  I  have^seen  pipits,  larks,  wagtails,  and 
swallows  evade  the  swoop  of  the  fell  destroyer  by  dexterously  darting 
on  one  side,  rising  above  the  pursuer,  again  darting  aside,  and  rising  as 
he  descends,  and  so  gradually  diminishing  the  distance  from  the  earth, 
until  the  persecuted  bird  finds  a  shelter,  or  the  tyrant  gives  up  the  pursuit 
in  disgust.  For  many  years,  an  individual  of  this  species  has  almost  daily 
visited  my  stack-yard  during  the  winter  season,  generally  betwixt  noon 
and  three  o'clock  As  he  glides  in  lowly  flight  over  the  fields  to  his  larder, 
as  the  stack-yard  maybe  termed,  his  detested  presence  is  first  announced 
by  the  "  twink  "  of  some  chaffinch  perched  on  a  tall  tree.  Its  compa- 
nions repeat  the  alarm-cry,  and,  in  company  with  buntings  and  linrafe, 
fly  up  to  the  trees,  a  few  perching  on  the  bushes.  The  sparrows  feed- 
ing near  the  barn  door  seek  the  middle  of  the  neighbouring  hedge,  * 
betake  themselves  in  a  confused  flock  to  the  shelter  of  the  evergreens  in 
the  garden,  where  they  remain  perfectly  quiet  till  the  danger  is  past 
Not  so  the  other  birds,  which,  from  their  commanding  position,  emit 
cries  expressive  of  their  fears.  The  clear  notes  of  the  chaffinch  are  dis- 
tinguished above  the  rest.  The  hawk  now  perches  for  a  minute  or  so 
on  the  hedge,  and  as  the  stacks  screen  him  from  view,  the  fears  of  the 
poor  birds  subside  for  a  little  ;  but  there  he  comes ;  swift  as  the  arrow 
from  the  bow  he  rushes  from  between  the  stacks,  gains  the  plantation, 
dashes  fearlessly  among  the  bushes  after  the  fugitives,  clutches  his 
quarry,  and  is  off  as  swiftly  as  he  came.  Sometimes,  when  he  has 
stealthily  approached  the  garden  without  being  observed,  perhaps  the 
noise  of  a  party  of  sparrows,  squabbling  among  themselves,  attracts  his 
attention  ;  swift  as  thought  he  glides  along  the  walk ;  if  the  bushes  are 
too  thick  for  a  dash,  he  flies  rapidly  round  them,  when  woe  to  the 
wretched  bi»d  that  first  meets  the  glance  of  his  keen  eye.  At  another 
time  he  has  found  a  flock  of  sparrows  in  the  close-pruned  hedge  that 
surrounds  the  stack-yard.  He  first  beats  one  side,  then  the  other,  the 
birds  always  betaking  themselves  to  the  opposite  side ;  and  thus  he 
persecutes  them  till  one  in  his  fright  exposes  himself.  A  shriek  follows, 
and  all  is  over.  I  once  observed  this  hawk  rush  from  a  great  height  in 
the  air  upon  a  flock  thus  circumstanced.  Its  usual  manner  of  ap- 
proaching its  prey  is  by  gliding  close  over  the  ground. 

A  lark  alighted  in  the  rigging  of  a  steam-boat,  closely  pursued  by  a 
sparrowhawk,  which  darted  at  it  and  pulled  out  most  of  the  feathers  of 
its  tail ;  but  the  lark  escaped  and  flew  upon  the  deck  in  the  midst  of 
the  passengers,  still  followed  by  its  enemy.  For  two  or  three  seconds, 
the  birds  stood  within  a  short  distance  of  each  other.  Upon  recovering 
from  its  fright,  the  lark  took  wing,  but  was  soon  overtaken  by  the  hawk, 
which  carried  it  off  in  triumph  in  its  claws. 

While  a  lady  was  engaged  in  feeding  a  brood  of  chickens,  a  sparrow- 
hawk  suddenly  darted  down  and  carried  off  one  of  them  ;  and  another 
with  a  swoop  carried  off  one  of  a  number  of  young  pheasants  which  a 
gamekeeper  was  feeding. 

A  Tame  Sjxirrowhawk. — K  com^atAsa&  dl  N3fcfc  "Magazine  of 
Natural  History  "  gives  tlvi  fo\Wi\^  wwroxfc  *i  ^^wc^mw\^\ 
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which  was  purchased  and  reared  by  his  brother.    This,  he  goes  on  to 
remark,  was  rather  hazardous,  as  he,  at  the  same  time,  had  a  large  stock 
of  fancy  pigeons,  which,  in  consequence  of  their  rarity  and  value,  he 
greatly  prized.     It  seems,  however,  that  kindness  and  care  had  softened 
the  nature  of  the  hawk,  or  the  regularity  with  which  he  was  fed  ren- 
dered the  usual  habits  of  his  family  unnecessary  to  his  happiness  ;  for,   ' 
as  he  increased  in  age  and  size,  his  familiarity  increased  also,  leading 
him  to  form  an  intimate  acquaintance  with  a  set  of  Mends  who  have  been 
seldom  seen  in  such  society.    Whenever  the  pigeons  came  to  feed,  which 
they  did  oftentimes  from  the  hand  of  their  almoner,  the  hawk  iistd 
also  to  accompany  them.-    At  first  the  pigeons  were  shy,  of  course ;  but. 
by  degrees,  they  got  over  their  fears,  and  ate  as  confidently  as  if  the 
ancient  enemies  of  their  race  had  sent  no  representative  to  their  ban- 
quet.     It  was  curious  to  observe  the  playfulness  of  the  hawk,  and  his 
perfect  good   nature  during  the  entertainment ;  for  lie  received  his 
morsel  of  meat  without  that  ferocity  with  which  birds  of  prey  usually 
take  their  food,  and  merely  uttered  a  cry  of  lamentation  when  the  carver 
disappeared.      He  would  then  attend  the  pigeons  in  their  flight  round 
and  round  the  house  and  gardens,  and  perch  with  them  on  the  chimney- 
top,  or  roof  of  the  mansion ;  and  this  voyage  he  never  failed  to  make 
early  in  the  morning,  when  the  pigeons  always  took  their  exercise.     At 
night  he  retired  with  them  to  the  dovecote  :  and  though  for  some  days 
he  was  the  sole  occupant  of  the  place,  the  pigeons  not  having  relished 
this  intrusion  at  first,  he  was  afterwards  merely  a  guest  there ;  for  he 
never  disturbed  his  hospitable  friends,  even  when  their  young  ones,  un- 
fledged and  helpless  as  they  were,  offered  a  strong  temptation  to  his 
appetite.     He  seemed  unhappy  at  any  separation  from  the  pigeons,  and 
invariably  returned  to  the  dovehouse,  after  a  few  days'  purposed  confine- 
ment in  another  abode,  during  which  imprisonment  he  would  uttermost 
melancholy  cries  for  deliverance ;  but  these  were  changed  to  cries  of  joy 
on  the  arrival  of  any  person  with  whom  he  was  familiar.    All  the  house- 
hold were  on  terms  of  acquaintance  with  him ;  and  there  never  was  a 
bird  who  seemed  to  have  won  such  general  admiration.     He  was  as  play- 
ful as  a  kitten,  and,  literally,  as  loving  as  a  dove.     But  that  he  was  still 
a  hawk  in  spirit,  was  proved  on  an  occasion  of  almost  equal  interest. 
A  neighbour  had  sent  us  a  very  fine  specimen  of  the  smaller  horned 
owl,  which  he  had  winged  when  flying  in  the  midst  of  a  covey  of  part- 
ridges ;  and  after  having  tended  the  wounded  limb,  and  endeavoured  to 
make  a  cure,  we  thought  of  soothing  the  prisoner's  captivity  by  a  larger 
degree  of  freedom  than  he  had  in  the  hencoop  which  he  inhabited.    No 
sooner,  however,  had  our  former  acquaintance,  the  hawk,  got  sight  of 
him,  than  he  fell  upon  the  poor  owl  most  unmercifully ;  and  from  that 
instant,  whenever  they  came  in  contact,  a  series  of  combats  commenced. 
The  defence  of  the  poor  little  owl  was  admirably  conducted :  he  would 
throw  himself  upon  his  back,  and  await  the  attack  of  his  enemy  with 
patience  and  preparation ;  and,  by  dint  of  biting  and  scratching,  would 
frequently  win  a  positive,  as  he  often  did  a  negative,  victory.    Acquaint- 
anceship did  not  seem,  in  this  case,  likely  to  ripen  into  friendship ;  and 
when  his  wing  had  gained  strength,  taking  &Av$&\&^<b  <ft  *  iwwa£&* 
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opportunity,  the  owl  decamped,  leaving  the  hawk  in  possession  of  his 
territory.  The  fate  of  the  successful  combatant  was,  however,  soon  to 
be  accomplished  ;  for  he  was  shortly  after  found  drowned  in  a  butt  of 
water,  from  which  he  had  once  or  twice  been  extricated  before,  having 
summoned  a  deliverer  to  his  assistance  by  cries  that  told  he  was  in 
distress.  There  was  great  lamentation  when  he  died,  throughout  the 
family ;  and  it  was  observed  by  more  than  one  person,  that  that  portion 
of  the  dovecote  in  which  he  was  wont  to  pass  the  night  was  for  some 
time  unoccupied  by  the  pigeons  with  whom  he  had  lived  so  peaceably, 
even  during  his  wars  with  the  unfortunate  owl. 

Street  Arabs  and  the  Sparrowhawk. — Lately,  in  one  of  my  frequent 
rambles  through  St.  Martin's  Lane,  London,  while  soliloquising  over  the 
motley  collection  there  to  be  seen,  my  attention  was  arrested  by  the 
eager  looks  cast  by  a  newly-caught  sparrowhawk  at  a  piece  of  meat  lying 
in  an  adjoining  empty  cage.  Two  street  Arabs  were  fellow-spectators. 
One  of  these  fished  out  the  coveted  meat  with  a  piece  of  stick,  and  held 
it  within  reach  of  the  bird,  but  instead  of  taking  it,  a  ferocious  dart  was 
made  at  the  boy's  hand.  This  was  repeated  two  or  three  times,  till  the 
claws  of  the  bird  got  fastened  in  one  of  the  boy's  fingers.  His  com- 
panion stepped  forward,  and  coolly  loosened  the  claws.  Then,  while 
binding  up  the  lacerated  finger  with  a  strip  torn  from  an  apology  for  a  ' 
shirt,  which  dangled  conveniently  from  a  hole  in  his  trousers,  he  thus 
addressed  his  whining  companion  : — "  Now,  Bill,  ye're  sarved  right ; 
ye're  alius  pokin'  at  some  of  them  poor  things."  Then  taking  up  the 
piece  of  meat,  he  proceeded  to  hand  it  to  the  infuriated  bird.'  I  en- 
deavoured to  prevent  him,  and  in  answer  to  my  remonstrances,  met  with 
the  reply — "  AH  right,  guv'ner,  none  of  them  'ere  things  never  bites  me." 
•  He  then  thrust  his  fingers  holding  the  piece  of  meat  completely  inside 
'the  wires  of  the  cage.  The  bird j  at  once  quietly  approached  with  the 
mildest  look  it  was  possible  for  a  hawk  to  assume,  and  gently  took  the 
prize  from  his  fingers.  The  bird  had  evidently,  at  a  glance,  discerned 
the  difference  in  disposition  of  these  boys ;  while  the  confidence  shown 
on  the  part  of  one  of  them  proved  that  by  some  means  or  other  he  was 
aware  of  the  power  of  kindness  over  animals.  Reflecting  over  this 
simple  incident,  and  regretting  that  I  was  not  armed  with  the  authority 
of  the  officers  of  the  London  School  Board,  I  came  to  the  conclusion 
that,  notwithstanding  the  then  tattered  condition  of  the  mild-eyed  Arab, 
there  could  be  little  doubt  that  in  after  years  loving-kindness  would 
mark,  as  in  all  likelihood  it  would  largely  aid  in  improving,  his  career 
in  life. 

GOSHAWK.818 — While  much  more  powerful,  particularly  the  female, 
this  bird  resembles  the  sparrowhawk  in  its  mode  of  living  and  hunting. 
The  goshawk  was  at  one  time  trained  for  hawking,  but  was  not  held  in 
high  estimation.  It  preys  on  hares,  rabbits,  and  game  of  all  kinds,  and 
on  this  account  has  been  so  perseveringly  hunted  by  gamekeepers  and 
others,  as  to  be  now  scarce  in  this  country.  It  has  been  alleged  that 
the  goshawk  devours  the  young  of  its  own  species ;  probably  it  has  been 
driven  to  this  by  the  relentless  pe^T^c^x\)\oTL^\v^\^dft^Qne  ;  and  if  the 
allegation  U  well  founded,  ti&t  iriil  as  fac  *&v>\o&  fat  \\a>  raft?!  y&  &ac 
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tricts  where  formerly  it  was  frequently  found.  Though  belonging  to 
what  is  called  the  short-winged  species,  the  goshawk  was  held  in  con- 
siderable repute  in  falconry.  According  to  Bishop  Stanley,  its  mode  of 
hunting  was  to  beat  a  field,  and  when  a  covey  was  sprung,  to  fly  after 
them  and  observe  where  they  settled  ;  for,  as  it  was  not  a  fast  flyer,  the 
partridges  could  outstrip  it  in  speed  ;  it  then  sprung  the  covey  again, 
and  after  a  few  times  the  partridges,  became  so  wearied,  that  the  hawk 
generally  succeeded  in  securing  as  many  as  it  pleased. 

A  Goshmok  Pursued  by  Crows, — A  goshawk  was  observed  to  alight 
upon  a  high  rock,  in  the  island  of  Kerrara,  Argyleshire,  where  it  was 
soon  disturbed  by  two  hooded  crows,  very  common  in  that  quarter.  The 
goshawk,  apparently  not  anxious  for  a  quarrel,  made  majestically  out  to 
sea,  pursued  by  the  crows,  which  no  doubt  thought  that  its  retreat 
proved  their  superiority  to  it.  This  made  them  risk  too  much ;  the 
hawk,  enraged  at  last  by  their  insolence,  suddenly  wheeled  round,  and 
made  a  stroke  at  one  of  them,  which  caused  it  to  fall  downwards  almost 
into  the  waves  ere  it  could  recover  itself  sufficiently  to  fly  to  shore.  The 
remaining  crow  was  ultimately  reinforced  by  some  sea-gulls,  and  a 
screaming  contest  was  maintained  as  long  as  they  remained  in  sight. 

Goshawk  and  Weasel. — A  hawk  was  observed  hovering  over  what 
was  supposed  to  be  a  mouse.  After  due  deliberation,  the  hawk  suddenly 
made  a  dart  at  his  intended  victim,  which  proved  to  be  a  weasel.  The 
old  adage,  "  catch  a  weasel  asleep/1  held  good  in  this  instance ;  the 
weasel  saw  his  danger,  and  instantly  seized  the  hawk  by  the  head.  A 
severe  struggle  ensued,  but  at  last  the  hawk  succeeded  in  disengaging 
himself,  and  got  away.  Nothing  daunted,  however,  he  returned  to  the 
conflict  as  game  as  at  first.  The  struggle  then  recommenced,  and  very 
soon  after  the  weasel  was  seen  dragging  the  hawk  towards  the  hedge 
The  weasel  was  then  shot,  when  the  hawk  was  found  to  be  quite  dead 
his  head  bitten  entirely  through  in  several  places. 

Osprey,  or  Fish-hawk.318 — The  osprey,  sometimes  also  called  the 
fishing-eagle,  frequents  large  rivers,  lakes,  and  the  sea-shores,  where  it 
preys  on  both  fresh  and  salt-water  fish,  which  it  seizes  with  great  dex- 
terity below  the  surface  of  the  water,  never,  it  is  said,  catching  them 
while  leaping.  Sutherlandshire  and  the  numerous  lochs  and  rocky  islands 
in  the  Highlands  of  Scotland  form  its  chief  resorts  in  this  country.  In 
America  these  birds  are  found  in  great  numbers,  as  many  as  three 
hundred  pairs  having  been  known  to  build  together  in  one  place.  From 
the  descriptions  given  by  Wilson  and  Audubon  we  glean  the  following : 
— The  male  bird  is  now  and  then  observed  rising  to  a  great  height  in  the 
air,  over  the  spot  where  his  mate  is  seated,  ascending  by  continued  flap 
pings  almost  in  a  direct  line,  meeting  the  breeze  with  its  white  breast, 
and  sometimes  uttering  a  cackling  kind  of  note.  On  attaining  his  utmost 
elevation,  where,  indeed,  no  human  eye  can  perceive  him,  he  utters  a 
loud  shriek,  dives  smoothly  on  half-extended  pinions,  and  then,  expand- 
ing his  wings  and  tail,  he  glides  towards  the  female  bird  on  her  nest  in 
a  beautifully  curved  line.  In  leaving  the  nest  the  osprey  usually  flies 
direct  till  he  cornea  to  the  sea,  then  sails  round  in  easy  curving  lines, 
turning  sometimes  in  the  air,  as  on  a  pivot,  *^vrari&j  'w^^'&OsRMk 
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exertion,  rarely  moving  the  wings,  his  legs  extended  in  a  straight  line 
behind.  The  height  at  which  he  thus  elegantly  glides  is  various,  from 
one  to  one  hundred  and  fifty  and  two  hundred  feet,  sometimes  much 
higher,  all  the  while  calmly  reconnoitring  the  face  of  the  deep  below. 
Suddenly  he  is  seen  to  check  bis  course,  as  if  struck  by  a  particular 
object,  which  he  seems  to  survey  for  a  few  moments  with  such  steadiness 
that  he  appears  to  be  fixed  in  air,  flapping  his  wings.  This  object,  how- 
ever, he  abandons,  or  rather  the  fish  he  had  in  his  eye  has  disappeared, 
and  he  is  again  seen  sailing  round  as  before.  Now  his  attention  is  again 
arrested,  and  he  descends  with  great  rapidity;  but  ere  he  reaches  the 
surface  shoots  off  in  another  course,  as  if  ashamed  that  a  second  victim 
had  escaped  him.  During  all  this  the  bald  eagle  is  generally  on  the 
watch,  soaring  above,  ready  to  rob  the  osprey  of  its  prey.  The  osprey 
now  sails  at  a  short  height  above  the  surface,  and  by  a  zigzag  descent, 
and  without  seeming  to  drop  his  feet,  seizes  a  fish,  which,  after  carrying 
a  short  distance,  he  probably  drops  or  yields  up  to  the  bald  eagle,  and 
again  ascends,  by  easy  spiral  circles,  to  the  higher  regions  of  the  air, 
where  he  glides  about  in  all  the  ease  and  majesty  of  his  species.  At 
once  he  descends  like  a  perpendicular  torrent,  plunging  into  the  sea  with 
a  loud  rushing  sound,  and  with  the  certainty  of  a  rifle.  In  a  few  mo- 
ments he  emerges,  bearing  in  his  claws  his  struggling  prey,  which  be 
always  carries  head-foremost,  and  having  risen  a  few  feet  above  the  sur- 
face shakes  himself,  as  a  water-spaniel  would  do,  and  directs  his  course 
directly  for  the  land.  If  the  wind  blow  hard,  and  his  nest  be  in  the 
quarter  from  whence  it  comes,  it  is  amusing  to  observe  with  what  judg- 
ment and  exertion  he  beats  to  windward.  There  is  a  strong  attachment 
between  the  male  and  female  birds.  The  former  assists  in  incubation, 
assiduously  supplying  its  mate  with  food,  though  each  in  its  turn  goes 
in  quest  of  some  for  itself. 

Swallow-tailed  Kite.819 — It  is  believed  that  only  two  specimens 
have  occurred  in  this  country.  One  of  these  was  caught  and  kept  in 
confinement  for  a  month,  when  it  made  its  escape.  This  species  is  de- 
scribed by  Audubon  as  plentiful  in  the  Southern  States  of  America,  ex- 
tending into  Mexico.  They  prey  on  snakes,  birds,  grasshoppers,  and 
large  insects.  In  pursuit  of  these  they  never  alight,  but  clutch  them  up 
with  an  easy  swoop  and  without  any  apparent  exertion ;  and,  having 
seized  the  prey,  devour  it  in  the  air.  At  other  times  they  dash  along  the 
trunks  of  trees,  and  snap  off  the  pupae  of  the  locust,  or  that  insect  itself; 
or,  in  calm  and  warm  weather,  they  soar  to  an  immense  height,  pursuing 
the  large  insects  called  mosquito  hawks,  performing  the  most  singular 
evolutions  that  can  be  conceived,  and  using  the  tail  with  an  elegance  of 
motion  peculiar  to  themselves. 

Buzzards.825 — Of  these,  known  as  the  Common,  the  Rough-legged,  and 
the  Honey-buzzard,  the  first  only  is  plentiful  in  this  country  ;  the  second 
is  an  occasional  visitant ;  while  the  third  is  only  seen  at  rare  and  uncer- 
tain intervals  in  the  British  Isles.  The  common  and  the  rough-legged 
species  prey  on  small  animals,  birds,  reptiles,  &c. ;  and,  in  addition  to 
these,  the  honey-buzzard  attacks  t\vs  weato  ol  \te«a»  ^wW^s^  CTeedily 
devouring  the  grub,  or  laxvre,  and  W\s\lou^.   Tea  \>^T^is&\W\a»s&* 
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rapacious  of  the  hawk  tribe,  and,  perhaps,  from  this  cause  has  by  some 
been  considered  a  stupid,  and  by  others  a  cowardly  bird ;  but  the  fol- 
lowing will  show  that  this  is  a  mistake. 

Affection  and  Fidelity  of  the  Buzzard. — Ray  affirms  that  the  buzzard  is 
very  attentive  to  its  young,  and  in  proof  of  this  states  that,  if  the  female 
be  killed  during  the  time  of  incubation,  the  male  takes  charge  of  the 
eggs,  and  patiently  rears  the  young.  An  instance  is  given  of  a  female 
bird  at  Uxbridge,  in  a  state  of  captivity,  having  for  some  years  reared 
several  broods  of  chickens.  The  following  is  related  by  the  Comte  de 
Buffon,  on  the  authority  of  a  French  clergyman,  M.  Fontaine,  who  says: 
— In  1793  a  buzzard  was  brought  to  me  that  had  been  taken  in  a  snare. 
It  was  at  first  extremely  wild  and  unpromising.  I  undertook  to  tame  it, 
and  I  succeeded,  by  leaving  it  to  fast,  and  constraining  it  to  come  and 
eat  out  of  my  hand.  By  pursuing  this  plan  I  brought  it  to  be  very 
familiar,  and,  after  shutting  it  up  about  six  weeks,  I  began  to  allow  it  a 
little  liberty,  taking  the  precaution,  however,  to  tie  both  pinions  of  its 
wings.  In  this  condition  it  walked  out  into  my  garden,  and  returned 
when  I  called  it  to  feed.  After  some  time,  when  I  judged  that  I  could 
trust  to  its  fidelity,  I  removed  the  ligatures,  and  fastened  a  small  bell,  an 
inch  and  a  half  in  diameter,  about  its  talon,  and  also  attached  to  the 
breast  a  bit  of  copper,  having  my  name  engraved  on  it.  I  then  gave  it 
entire  liberty,  which  it  soon  abused,  for  it  took  wing,  and  flew  as  far  as 
the  forest  of  Belesme.  I  gave  it  up  for  lost ;  but,  four  hours  after,  I  saw 
it  rush  into  my  hall,  which  was  open,  pursued  by  five  other  buzzards, 
who  had  constrained  it  to  seek  again  its  asylum.  After  this  adventure 
it  preserved  its  fidelity  to  me,  coming  every  night  to  sleep  on  my  window. 
It  grew  so  familiar  as  to  seem  to  take  singular  pleasure  in  my  company. 
It  attended  constantly  at  dinner,  sat  on  a  corner  of  the  table,  and  very 
often  caressed  me  with  its  head  and  bill,  emitting  a  weak,  sharp  cry, 
which,  however,  it  sometimes  softened.  It  is  true  that  I  alone  had  this 
privilege.  It  one  day  followed  me  when  I  was  on  horseback  more  than 
two  leagues,  flying  above  my  head.  It  had  an  aversion  both  to  dogs  and 
cats,  nor  was  it  in  the  least  afraid  of  them ;  it  had  often  tough  battles 
with  them,  but  always  came  off  victorious.  I  had  four  very  strong  cats, 
which  I  collected  into  my  garden  with  my  buzzard.  I  threw  to  them  a 
bit  of  raw  flesh ;  the  nimblest  cat  seized  it,  the  rest  pursued ;  but  the 
bird  darted  upon  her  body,  bit  her  ears  with  his  bill,  and  squeezed  her 
sides  with  his  talons  so  forcibly,  that  the  cat  was  obliged  to  relinquish 
her  prize.  Often  another  cat  snatched  it  the  instant  it  dropped,  but  she 
suffered  the  same  treatment,  till  the  buzzard  got  entire  possession  of  the 
plunder.  He  was  so  dexterous  in  his  defence  that,  when  he  perceived 
himself  assailed  at  once  by  the  four  cats,  he  took  wing,  and  uttered  a 
cry  of  exultation.  At  last  the  cats,  chagrined  with  their  repeated  dis- 
appointment, would  no  longer  contend.  This  buzzard  had  a  singular 
antipathy — he  would  not  suffer  a  red  cap  on  the  head  of  any  of  the 

Seasants  ;  and  so  alert  was  he  in  whipping  it  off,  that  they  found  their 
eads  bare  without  knowing  what  had  become  of  their  caps.  He  also 
snatched  away  wigs  without  doing  any  injury;  and  he  carried  these  caps 
and  wigs  to  the  tallest  tree  in  the  neighbouring  park,  which  was  the 
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ordinary  deposit  of  his  booty.  He  would  suffer  no  other  birds  of  prey 
to  enter  his  domain  ;  he  attacked  them  boldly,  and  put  them  to  flight 
He  did  no  mischief  in  my  court-yard,  and  the  poultry,  which  at  first 
dreaded  him,  grew  insensibly  reconciled  to  him.  The  chickens  and  duck- 
lings received  not  the  least  harsh  usage,  and  yet  he  bathed  among  the 
latter.  But  what  is  singular,  he  was  not  gentle  to  my  neighbours' 
poultry,  and  I  was  often  obliged  to  publish  that  I  would  pay  for  the 
damages  that  he  might  occasion.  However,  he  was  frequently  fired  at, 
and  at  different  times  received  fifteen  musket-shots  without  suffering  any 
fracture.  But  once,  early  in  the  morning,  hovering  over  the  skirts  of  a 
forest,  he  dared  to  attack  a  fox,  and  the  keeper,  seeing  him  on  the 
shoulders  of  a  fox,  fired  two  shots  at  him ;  the  fox  was  lolled,  and  the 
buzzard  had  his  wing  broken,  yet,  notwithstanding  this  fracture,  he 
escaped  from  the  keeper,  and  was  lost  for  seven  days.  This  man  having 
discovered,  from  the  noise  of  the  bell,  that  he  was  my  bird,  came  next 
morning  to  inform  me.  I  sent  to  make  search  near  the  spot,  but  the 
bird  could  not  be  found,  nor  did  it  return  till  seven  days  afterwards.  I 
had  been  used  to  call  him  every  evening  with  a  whistle,  which  he  did 
not  answer  for  six  days,  but  on  the  seventh  I  heard  a  feeble  cry  at  a 
distance,  which  I  judged  to  be  that  of  my  buzzard.  I  repeated  the 
whistle  a  second  time,  and  heard  the  same  cry.  I  went  to  the  place  from 
whence  the  sound  came,  and  at  last  found  my  poor  buzzard  with  his 
wing  broken.  He  had  travelled  more  than  half  a  league  on  foot  to  re- 
gain his  asylum,  from  which  he  was  then  distant  about  a  hundred  and 
twenty  paces.  Though  extremely  reduced,  he  gave  me  many  caresses. 
It  was  six  weeks  before  he  was  recruited,  and  his  wounds  were'healed; 
after  which  he  began  to  fly  as  before,  and  follow  his  old  habits  for  about 
a  year ;  he  then  disappeared  for  ever. 

Harriers.319 — The  three  species  of  harriers  more  or  less  common  in 
this  country  are  the  Common,  or  Hen  Harrier,  the  Marsh  Harrier,  and 
Montagu's  Harrier.  The  general  name  is  believed  to  have  arisen  from 
their  mode  of  hunting  or  "  harrying  "  their  prey;  and,  in  the  case  of  the 
hen  harrier,  the  prefix,  Yarrell  thinks,  may  denote  a  supposed  partiality 
in  this  species  to  plunder  the  poultry-yard.  The  harriers  are  more  active 
and  more  on  the  wing  than  the  buzzards;  their  flight,  although  not  ele- 
vated, is  easy  and  buoyant ;  and  in  quest  of  prey,  which  consists  of  rep- 
tiles, small  animals,  and  birds,  they  are  said  to  quarter  the  ground  like 
a  spaniel.  In  "  Ornithological  Rambles  in  Sussex,"  Mr.  Knox  thus 
writes:— The  hen  harrier  is  by  far  the  most  generally  distributed, 
although  all  must  now  be  considered  comparatively  rare  in  Sussex,  even 
on  the  heather-clad  downs,  exposed  moors,  and  marshy  commons,  where 
they  once  abounded,  The  great  variety  of  plumage  presented  by  birds 
of  this  genus,  now  clearly  ascertained  to  be  referable  to  age  and  sex, 
might  easily  have  induced  a  belief  in  the  existence  of  many  species  at  a 
period  when  this  portion  of  British  ornithology  had  been  but  little  in- 
vestigated. The  males  of  the  two  last-named,  after  the  autumnal  moult, 
gradually  assume  the  adult  dress,  which  appears  to  be  at  least  three  years 
in  arriving  at  perfection,  the  upper  parts  being  then  generally  of  a  bluish- 
grey,  mi  the  lower  white ;  Montagu's  bird,  however,  is  distinguished 
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not  only  by  its  lighter  and  more  elongated  form  and  tern-like  flight,  but 
by  a  dark  belt  across  the  secondaries,  and  several  ferruginous  bars  on 
the  under  wing  coverts.  Although  formerly  of  common  occurrence  on 
the  uncultivated  heaths  of  this  country,  many  of  which  still  continue  in 
the  primeval  state,  the  marsh  harrier  is  now  one  of  the  rarest  of  our  fal- 
conidse.  I  do  not  know  of  an  adult  male  having  been  procured  during 
the  last  ten  years  in  Sussex,  and  but  few  specimens  of  female  or  imma- 
ture birds.    Montagu's  harrier  is  more  frequently  met  with. 

THE  HOESE. 
The  important  aids  rendered  to  man  by  this  noble  animal  are  of 
such  every-day  occurrence  that  by  many  they  pass  unheeded.     It  may 
be  of  service,  in  directing  the  attention  of  the  unthinking  to  the  benefits 
conferred  on  society  by  this  useful  and  too  often  ill-used  friend  of  man, 
to  mention  that,  exclusive  of  Scotland  and  Ireland,  it  is  estimated  that  in 
England  fully  three  millions  of  horses  are,  in  one  way  or  other,  regularly 
employed  in  ministering  to  our  wants ;  and  it  is  calculated  that  in  London 
alone,  every  week,  on  an  average,  four  hundred  are  disabled  and  rendered 
unfit  for  further  use.     This  surely  is  sufficient  to  indicate  the  extent  to 
which  we  are  indebted  to  the  horse.     And,  in  return  for  all  this  labour, 
what  does  he  require  at  our  hands  1  His  fare  is  of  the  plainest  and  most 
unvarying  kind.     Give  him  that  in  sufficient  quantity,  treat  him  with 
kindness,  and  he  will  cheerfully  and  obediently  go  through  any  amount 
of  labour  within  the  compass  of  his  strength,  and  will  drop  from  ex- 
haustion rather  than  yield.     Of  course,  no  humane  man  will  ever  put 
him  to  this  test,  nor  should  any  merely  calculating  selfish  man  do  so,  if 
he  has  a  true  regard  to  his  own  interests.     Pleading  for  the  London 
horse,  Mr.  Ruskin  eloquently  asks : — "  Can  any  man  entirely  account  for 
all  that  happens  to  a  cab-horse  ?    Has  he  ever  looked  fairly  at  the  fate 
of  one  of  these  beasts  as  it  is  dying ;  measured  the  work  it  has  done, 
and  the  reward  it  has  got;  put  his  hands  upon  the  bloody  wounds 
through  which  its  bones  are  piercing,  and  so  looked  up  to  Heaven  with 
an  entire  understanding  of  Heaven's  ways  about  the  horse  V    Unfortu- 
nately there  can  be  no  doubt  as  to  the  way  in  which  these  poor  patient 
animals  are  treated  by  ruffians,  who  first  starve  and  then  cruelly  maltreat 
them ;  still,  it  must  be  admitted,  there  are  numerous  praiseworthy  and 
commendable  exceptions.     In  many  cases  you  may  travel  miles  in  and 
around  London,  and  rarely  see  a  whip  applied.   A  simple  incident  which 
came  under  our  observation  about  three  years  ago  so  well  illustrates  the 
sagacity,  the  will,  and  the  patient  endurance  of  the  horse  in  the  service 
of  his  master,  when  treated  with  kindness  and  encouragement,  that  the 
mere  record  of  the  circumstance  will,  we  think,  prove  more  effective  than 
pages  of  remonstrance.     At  the  time  to  which  we  refer,  Holborn  Hill, 
remained  in  all  its  terrors  to  the  overladen  horse,  and  flogging  and 
shouting  were  too  often  the  means  adopted  to  get  the  poor  overtasked 
animals  over  the  difficulty.     While  walking  up  our  attention  was  at- 
tracted by  the  vigorous  efforts  made  by  a  well-cared-for  looking  horse, 
dragging  a  heavy  load,  to  surmount  the  hill,  while  from  the  driver  pro- 
ceed, only  a.  few  Mud  words  of  encouragement   When  more  than  half- 
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way  up  the  effort  proved  futile,  and  the  poor  animal,  feeling  it  was 
beaten,  of  its  own  accord  wheeled  the  van  across  the  hill  to  prevent  it 
sliding  back.  The  driver  patted  his  horse  on  the  neck,  and,  addressing 
it,  said,  "  Now,  Charlie,  the  thing  has  to  be  done,  and  I  know  you  will 
do  it ;  we  must  have  another  try."  Without  further  notice,  down  the 
hill  went  Charlie,  and  immediately  returned  with  increased  speed,  but 
within  two  or  three  yards  of  the  summit,  and  at  the  most  trying  point, 
again  failed.  Placing  the  van  across  as  before,  more  patting  and  en- 
couragement, and  another  conversation  to  this  effect  took  place — "  Now, 
my  boy,  you  were  very  near  it  this  time ;  we  will  have  another  try,  with 
a  longer  swing."  After  a  short  breathing  space,  down  again  walked 
Charlie,  and,  to  get  the  required  "  swing,"  he  went  a  considerable  way 
further  off  on  the  level  at  the  bottom  of  the  hill,  and  then  coming  with 
a  rush,  every  nerve  strung,  landed  his  van  fairly  over  the  steep.  Then 
«ich  congratulations  passed  betwixt  driver  and  horse,  that  it  was  im- 
possible to  say  which  was  most  gratified  at  the  result.  During  the  time 
these  efforts  lasted,  not  a  whip  was  seen  nor  a  single  shout  uttered. 
When  the  critical  point  was  reached  there  were  only  heard  the  kindly 
words,  "  Now  for  it,  Charlie,  I  know  you  will  do  it."  That  man  had  hi 
reward ;  but  would  not  the  members  of  the  excellent  Society  for  the 
Suppression  of  Cruelty  to  Animals  efficiently  and  worthily  promote  the 
benevolent  efforts  they  have  in  view  by  awarding  a  medal  to  humane 
drivers  ?  In  its  reflex  influence  such  a  decoration  would  do  far  more 
good  than  lines  or  imprisonment. 

STRUCTURE  OF  THE  HORSE. 

Sir  Charles  Bell  observes  that  of  all  creatures  the  horse  has  the 
smallest  stomach,  relatively  to  his  physical  size.  Had  he  possessed  the 
ruminating  stomach  of  the  ox,  he  would  not  at  all  times  have  been  ready 
for  exertion ;  the  traveller  could  not  have  baited  his  steed  and  resumed 
his  journey.  The  stomach  of  the  horse  is  not  so  capacious,  even  when 
distended,  as  to  impede  his  wind  and  speed ;  and  the  food  is  passing 
onward  with  a  greater  degree  of  regularity  than  in  any  other  animal. 
A  proof  of  this  is  that  the  horse  has  no  gall-bladder. 

A  USEFUL  HINT. 

In  Laing's  "  Travels  in  Norway  "  it  is  stated  that  the  horses  in  that 
country  have  a  very  sensible  way  of  taking  their  food.  Instead  of 
swilling  themselves  with  a  pailful  of  water  at  a  draught — no  doubt  from 
the  fear  of  not  getting  any  soon — and  then  overgorging  themselves  with 
dry  food  for  the  same  reason,  they  have  a  bucket  of  water  put  down 
beside  their  allowance  of  hay.  It  is  amusing  to  see  with  what  relish 
they  take  a  sip  of  the  one  and  a  mouthful  of  the  other  alternately,  some- 
times only  moistening  their  mouths,  as  a*  rational  being  would  do,  while 
eating  a  dinner  of  such  dry  food.  A  broken-winded  horse  is  scarcely 
ever  seen  in  Norway. 

VIGILANCE  OF  THE  WILD  HORSE. 

In  the  forests  of  Tartary  and  of  South  America,  where  the  wild  horse 
is  gregarious,  there  are  herds  of  five  or  six  hundred,  which,  knowing 
that  their  safety  is  in  flight,  appoint  one  in  rotation,  who  acts  as  sentinel 
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rhile  the  rest  are  asleep.  If  a  man  approaches,  the  sentinel  walks  to- 
rards  him,  as  if  to  reconnoitre,  or  see  whether  he  may  be  deterred  from 
oming  near ;  if  the  man  continues  to  advance,  the  sentinel  neighs  aloud, 
aid  in  a  peculiar  tone,  which  rouses  the  herd,  and  all  gallop  away,  the 
entinel  bringing  up  the  rear. 

THE  ARABIAN  HORSE. 

M.  Lamartine,  in  his  "  Pilgrimage  in  the  East,"  affirms  that  Euro- 
>eans  have  no  idea  of  the  extent  of  intelligence  and  attachment  to  which 
he  habit  of  living  with  the  family,  of  being  caressed  by  the  children; 
ed  by  the  women,  and  encouraged  or  reprimanded  by  the  voice  of  the 
laster,  can  raise  the  natural  instinct  of  the  Arabian  horse.  The  race  is 
f  itself  more  sagacious  and  more  tameable  than  that  of  our  climates ; 
nd  this  is  the  same  with  other  animals  in  Arabia ;  nature  itself  has 
ndowed  them  with  a  higher  degree  of  instinct  and  a  closer  fraternity 
rith  man  than  in  our  countries.  They  seem  to  retain  some  remembrance 
>f  Eden,  where  they  voluntarily  submitted  themselves  to  the  dominion 
>f  man,  the  king  of  nature.  I  have  often,  in  Syria,  seen  birds  caught 
n  the  morning  by  the  children,  and  perfectly  tame  by  evening ;  having 
leed  neither  of  cage  nor  string  to  retain  them  with  the  family  that  has 
idopted  them,  but  fluttering  freely  amongst  the  orange  and  mulberry- 
rees  of  the  garden,  coming  when  called,  and  perching  of  their  own 
tccord  on  the  children's  fingers,  or  the  heads  of  the  young  girls.  The 
lorse  I  had  bought  of  the  Sheick  of  Jericho,  and  which  I  rode,  knew  me 
is  his  master  in  a  few  days  ;  he  would  no  longer  suffer  another  to  mount 
am,  but  would  break  through  the  whole  caravan  to  come  at  my  call, 
hough  my  voice  and  language  were  foreign  to  him ;  gentle  and  kind  to 
ne,  and  soon  accustomed  to  the  attention  of  my  Arabs,  he  marched 
>eacefully  and  quietly  in  his  place  in  the  caravan  so  long  as  he  saw  only 
Turks,  or  Syrians,  or  Arabs  dressed  like  Turks ;  but  when,  even  a  year 
iter,  he  saw  a  Bedouin  mounted  on  a  horse  of  the  desert,  he  became  in 
in  instant  another  animal.  His  eyes  flashed  fire,  his  neck  grew  inflated, 
lis  tail  lashed  like  whips  upon  his  flanks,  he  reared  on  his  hind  legs,  and 
narched  in  this  way  for  some  minutes  under  the  weight  of  the  saddle 
ind  his  rider.  He  did  not  neigh,  but  uttered  a  warlike  cry,  like  that  of 
t  brazen  trumpet ;  a  cry  that  frightened  all  the  other  horses,  and  caused 
;hem  to  arrest  their  steps  and  dress  up  their  ears  to  listen  to  him.  A 
Turkish  Aga  whom  M.  de  Lamartine  met  returning  from  Mecca  had  a 
foung  thorough-bred  Arab  horse,  upon  whose  back,  he  said,  one  might 
ake  coffee  at  a  gallop,  without  spilling  a  single  drop  out  of  the  cup. 

ANECDOTES  OF  THE  HORSE. 

A  Priceless  Arabian  Steed. — Mr.  Drummond  Hay,  in  his  "  Travels  in 
Western  Barbary,"  says : — As  we  were  proceeding  between  Mehedeea 
ind  Rabat  we  were  joined  by  a  troop  of  mounted  Arabs,  one  of  whom 
nras  riding  a  mottled  grey,  the  handsomest  barb  I  ever  saw.  Biding  up 
X)  the  man,  I  entered  into  conversation  with  him,  and,  having  put  him 
n  good  humour  by  praising  his  steed,  I  told  him  I  would  make  him  rich 
if  he  would  sell  me  the  mot*Vd  grey.    "  What  is  your  mice  F  mi  the 
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Arab.   "  I  offer  a  hundred  and  fifty  mistakel " — about  twenty  pounds  ster- 
ling— a  large  sum  in  the  interior.     "  It  is  a  good  price,"  said  the  Arab ; 
"  but  look/  said  he,  and  he  brought  his  horse  on  the  other  side  of  me 
— "  look  at  this  side  of  him ;  you  must  offer  more."    "  Well,  come,"  I 
said,  "  you  are  a  poor  man  and  fond  of  your  horse ;  we  won't  dispute 
about  the  matter;  so  give  me  your  hand.   What  say  you — two  hundredf 
"  That  is  a  large  price,  truly,"  said  the  Arab,  his  eyes  glistening,  and  I 
thought  the  horse  was  mine.     But  my  eagerness,  I  suppose,  had  been 
too  apparent,  so  the  Arab  thought  I  might  go  still  further,  and,  shaking 
the  bridle,  off  he  went  at  full  speed.     The  mottled  grey  curled  its  tail 
in  the  air,  and  vanished  to  a  speck  in  no  time.     I  turned  to  speak  to 
Davidson,  and  the  next  moment  the  Arab  was  at  my  side ;  and,  patting 
the  neck  of  his  grey,  he  said,  "  Look  at  him !  see — not  a  hair  is  turned  ( 
What  will  you  give  me  now  ?"  Davidson  prompted  me  to  offer  even  four 
hundred  ducats  rather  than  let  the  animal  go.     Again  I  began  bargain- 
ing, and  offered  three  hundred.     On  this  the  Arab  gave  his  hand,  and, 
thanking  me,  said : — "  Christian,  I  now  can  boast  of  the  price  you  have 
offered,  but  it  is  in  vain  that  you  seek  to  tempt  me,  for  I  would  not  sell 
my  horse  for  all  the  gold  you,  or  any  other  man,  possess."   Having  said 
this  he  joined  his  companions.     Calling  the  kaid,  or  chief  of  our  escort, 
I  asked  him  if  he  knew  the  rider  of  the  grey,  adding  that  I  supposed  he 
must  be  rich,  as  he  had  refused  so  large  a  sum.     The  kaid  said  : — "  All 
I  know  is  that  he  is  a  great  fool ;  for  he  possesses  nothing  in  the  world 
but  that  horse,  which  he  bought  when  a  colt,  selling  his  tent,  flocks,  and 
even  his  wife  to  buy  it." 

The  Sheick.  His  Daughter  or  his  Mare? — The  following  appears  in 
"  Sketches  in  Persia,"  by  Sir  John  Malcolm : — An  Arab  sheick,  or  chief, 
who  lived  within  fifty  miles  of  Bussorah,  had  a  favourite  breed  of  horses. 
He  lost  one  of  his  best  mares,  and  could  not,  for  a  long  time,  discover 
whether  she  was  stolen  or  had  strayed.  Some  time  after,  a  young  man 
of  a  different  tribe,  who  had  long  wished  to  marry  his  daughter,  but  had 
always  been  rejected  by  the  sheick,  obtained  the  lady's  consent,  and 
eloped  with  her.  The  sheick  and  his  followers  pursued,  but  the  lover 
and  his  mistress,  mounted  on  one  horse,  made  a  wonderful  march  and 
escaped.  The  old  chief  swore  that  the  fellow  was  either  mounted  upon 
the  devil  or  the  favourite  mare  he  had  lost.  After  his  return  he  found 
the  latter  was  the  case — that  the  lover  was  the  thief  of  his  mare  as  well 
as  of  his  daughter ;  and  he  stole  the  one  to  carry  off  the  other.  The 
chief  was  quite  gratified  to  think  that  he  had  not  been  beaten  by  a  mare 
of  another  breed,  and  was  easily  reconciled  to  the  young  man,  in  order 
that  he  might  recover  the  mare,  which  appeared  an  object  about  which 
he  was  more  solicitous  than  about  his  daughter. 

The  Horse  as  a  Swimmer. — The  following  is  related  by  M.  de  Pages 
to  have  occurred  at  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope : — A  violent  gale  of  wind 
setting  in  from  north  and  north-west,  a  vessel  in  the  road  dragged  her 
anchors,  was  forced  on  the  rocks  and  bulged ;  and,  while  the  greater 
part  of  the  crew  fell  an  immediate  sacrifice  to  the  waves,  the  remainder 
were  seen  from  the  shore  struggling  for  their  lives  by  clinging  to  the 
different  pieces  of  the  wreck.    The  sea  ran  dreadfully  high,  and  broke 
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over  the  sailors  with  such  amazing  fury  that  no  boat  whatever  could 
venture  off  to  their  assistance.  Meanwhile  a  planter,  considerably  ad* 
vanced  in  life,  had  come  from  his  farm  to  be  a  spectator  of  the  ship* 
wreck ;  his  heart  was  melted  at  the  sight  of  the  unhappy  seamen,  and, 
knowing  the  bold  and  enterprising  spirit  of  his  horse,  and  his  particular 
excellence  as  a  swimmer,  he  instantly  determined  to  make  a  desperate 
effort  for  their  deliverance.  He  alighted  and  blew  a  little  brandy  into 
his  horse's  nostrils ;  and,  again  seating  himself  in  the  saddle,  he  instantly 
pushed  into  the  midst  of  the  breakers.  At  first  both  disappeared,  but 
it  was  not  long  before  they  floated  on  the  surface,  and  swam  up  to  the 
\nreck ;  when,  taking  with  him  two  men,  each  of  whom  held  by  one  of 
his  boots,  he  brought  them  safe  to  shore.  This  perilous  expedition  he 
repeated  no  seldomer  than  seven  times,  and  saved  fourteen  lives ;  but, 
on  his  return  the  eighth  time,  his  horse  being  much  fatigued,  and  meet- 
ing a  most  formidable  wave,  he  lost  his  balance  and  was  overwhelmed 
in  a  moment.  The  horse  swam  safely  to  land,  but  his  gallant  rider  was 
no  more ! 

A  Noble  Deed. — I  once,  says  Grant  Thorburn,  saw  a  horse  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  New  York,  dragging  a  load  of  coal  (twelve  hundred 
weight)  in  a  cart.  The  lane  was  very  narrow ;  the  driver  was  some  dis- 
tance behind,  conversing  with  a  neighbour ;  the  horse,  on  a  slow  walk, 
came  up  to  a  child  sitting  on  his  hind-quarters  in  the  middle  of  the  road, 
gathering  up  the  dust  with  his  little  hands,  and  making  "  mountains  of 
mole-hills."  The  horse  stopped — he  smelt  at  the  child ;  there  was  no 
room  to  turn  off.  With  his  thick  lips  he  gathered  the  frock  between 
his  teeth,  lifted  the  child,  laid  him  gently  on  the  outside  of  the  wheel- 
track,  and  went  on  his  way  rejoicing.  And  well  he  might  rejoice — he 
had  done  a  noble  deed. 

A  Safe  Warranty. — An  old  pot-seller  of  Matlock  had  a  lazy  horse 
that  refused,  although  urged  by  every  devisable  means,  to  draw  a  mo- 
derate load.  At  length  he  took  him  out  of  the  shafts,  tied  him  behind, 
and  commenced  drawing  himself,  to  try  to  shame  him,  when  the  brute, 
though  possessed  of  sufficient  idleness,  being  in  nowise  deficient  of  saga- 
city, jumped  into  the  cart,  intending  to  ride,  and  in  so  doing  made 
strange  work  with  the  crockery-ware.  The  old  fellow  sold  him  soon 
afterwards  to  a  brother  tradesman,  and  warranted  him  never  to  run 
away  with  a  cart-load  of  pots. 

A  Veteran. — "Died,  on  the  9th  November,  1862,  at  the  Cavalry 
Barracks,  Cahir, '  Crimean  Bob/  the  oldest  troop-horse  in  the  British 
cavalry."  This  veteran  commenced  his  career  in  the  15th  Hussars,  and 
on  their  embarkation  for  India  was  transferred  to  the  14th  Light  Dra- 
goons, and  from  that  regiment  to  the  11th  Hussars,  when  the  14th  were 
ordered  on  foreign  service.  He  first  joined  the  army  on  the  2d  of 
October,  1833,  making  a  total  of  military  service  of  nearly  thirty  years, 
during  which  period  he  was  all  through  the  Crimean  campaign,  and  was 
ridden  in  the  memorable  charge  of  Balaklava,  and  at  the  battles  of  Alma 
and  Inkermann,  by  the  farrier-major  of  the  regiment,  and  during  the 
whole  of  the  campaign  was  never  once  struck  off  duty  through  sickness. 
On  the  return  of  the  regiment  to  England  he  was  shown  to  his  Royal 
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Highness  the  General  Commanding-in-Chief,  who  would  not  allow  him 
to  be  cast,  but  ordered  him  to  be  retained  in  the  regiment  until  his  death, 
which  occurred  as  above,  from  old  age  and  general  decay. 

A  Grateful  Horse. — A  lady,  remarkable  for  benevolence  to  the  brute 
creation,  observed  from  her  garden-gate  one  day  a  miserable  horse,  with 
the  shoulder  raw  and  bleeding,  attempting  to  graze  on  an  open  spot  ad- 
jacent. Having,  by  means  of  some  bread,  coaxed  the  poor  animal  to 
the  gate,  she  then  managed  with  some  assistance,  to  cover  the  wound 
with  adhesive  plaster  spread  on  a  piece  of  soft  leather.  The  man  to 
whom  the  animal  belonged  (one  of  those  careless  and  ignorant  beings 
who  are  indifferent  to  the  sufferings  of  any  but  themselves)  shortly  after- 
wards led  the  horse  away.  The  next  day,  however,  the  horse  made  his 
appearance  again  at  the  gate,  over  which  he  put  his  head  and  gently 
neighed.  On  looking  at  him  it  was  found  that  the  plaster  was  removed, 
either  by  the  animal's  master  or  by  the  rubbing  of  the  ill-made  collar  in 
which  he  worked.  The  plaster  was  renewed.  The  third  day  he  appeared 
again,  requiring  the  same  attention,  which  he  solicited  in  a  similar  man- 
ner. After  this  the  plaster  was  allowed  to  remain,  and  the  horse  reco- 
vered ;  but  ever  after,  whenever  it  saw  its  benefactress,  it  would  imme- 
diately approach  her,  and  by  voice  and  action  testify  its  sense  of  her 
kindness  and  notice. 

Effects  of  Military  Training. — About  the  period  of  the  first  American 
war,  the  horses  of  a  heavy  dragoon  regiment,  during  the  summer  months, 
were  sent  to  grass  at  Havercroft,  a  village  between  Barnsley  and  Ponte- 
fract,  in  the  West  Riding  of  Yorkshire.  One  hot  summer  day,  a  tre- 
mendous thunderstorm  occurring,  these  horses,  occupying  a  large  enclo- 
sure, were  observed  to  collect  in  a  body,  ai*d  afterwards  "form  in  line" 
with  as  much  regularity  and  exactness  as  when  exercised  on  a  field-day, 
and  maintained  their  position  during  the  continuance  of  the  storm. 

A  still  more  striking  instance  is  recorded  in  Southey's  "  History  of 
the  Peninsular  War:" — On  the  embarkation  of  the  Spanish  division, 
under  the  command  of  the  celebrated  Marquis  de  la  Romana,  two  of  the 
regiments  which  had  been  quartered  in  Funen  were  cavalry,  mounted  on 
the  fine  black  long-tailed  Andalusian  horses.  It  was  impracticable  to 
bring  off  these  horses,  about  eleven  hundred  in  number ;  and  L'omana 
was  not  a  man  who  could  order  them  to  be  destroyed,  lest  they  should 
fall  into  the  hands  of  the  French.  He  was  fond  of  horses  himself,  and 
knew  that  every  man  was  attached  to  the  beast  which  had  carried  him 
so  far  and  so  faithfully.  Their  bridles,  therefore,  were  taken  off,  and 
they  were  turned  loose  upon  the  beach.  As  they  moved  off  they  passed 
some  of  the  country  horses  and  mares,  which  were  feeding  at  a  little 
distance.  A  scene  ensued,  such  as  probably  never  before  was  witnessed. 
The  Spanish  horses  are  not  mutilated,  and  these  were  sensible  they  were 
no  longer  under  any  restraint  of  human  power :  a  general  conflict  en- 
sued, in  which,  retaining  the  discipline  that  they  liad  learned,  they 
charged  each  other  in  squadrons  of  ten  or  twenty  together ;  then  closely 
engaged,  striking  with  their  fore  feet,  and  biting  and  tearing  each  other 
with  the  most  ferocious  rage,  and  trampling  over  those  which  were 
beaten  down,  till  the  shore,  in  the  course  of  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  wai 
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strewn  with  the  dead  and  disabled.  Part  of  them  had  been  set  free  on 
a  rising  ground  at  some  distance ;  they  no  sooner  heard  the  roar  of  the 
battle  than  they  came  thundering  down  over  the  intermediate  hedges, 
and,  catching  the  contagious  madness,  plunged  into  the  fight  with  equal 
fury.  The  scene  was  too  painful  to  be  long  contemplated,  and  Romana, 
in  mercy,  gave  orders  for  destroying  them,  but  it  was  found  too  dangerous 
to  attempt  this ;  and,  after  the  last  boats  quitted  the  beach,  the  few 
horses  that  remained  were  seen  still  engaged  in  the  dreadful  work  of 
mutual  destruction. 

During  the  late  war  with  France  and  Prussia  it  was  related  in  the 
"German  Post"  that,  after  the  slaughter  at  Vionville,  on  the  18th  of 
August,  1870,  a  strange  and  touching  spectacle  was  presented.  On  the 
evening  call  being  sounded  by  the  1st  Regiment  of  Dragoons  of  the 
Guard,  six  hundred  and  two  riderless  horses  answered  to  the  summons, 
jaded,  and  in  many  cases  maimed.  The  noble  animals  still  retained 
their  disciplined  habits. 

An  Old  Campaigner. — During  the  Peninsular  War  a  regiment  of 
cavalry  was  ordered  to  embark  from  Plymouth  Dock.  Amongst  the 
horses  was  an  old  campaigner,  which  had  been,  it  was  said,  more  than 
once  sent  on  the  same  errand,  and  appeared  to  have  made  up  his  mind 
not  to  go  on  foreign  service.  In  pursuance  of  this  determination  he  resisted 
with  all  his  might  every  attempt  to  sling  him  on  board  the  ship,  kicking 
and  plunging  so  furiously  that  the  men  employed  gave  up  the  attempt 
in  despair.  A  resolute  fellow  of  a  sailor,  seeing  how  matters  stood, 
came  forward  vowing  he  would  conquer  him,  and  instantly  grasped  the 
horse  round  the  neck,  with  the  design  of  fixing  the  necessary  appa- 
ratus. Jack,  however,  "  reckoned  without  his  host  f  the  horse,  by  a 
sudden  plunge,  shook  him  off,  and,  turning  his  heels,  laid  him  senseless 
on  the  pavement,  then  galloped  off.  After  making  a  circuit  round  the 
assembled  crowd  the  horse  returned  to  the  spot  where  his  antagonist 
lay,  and,  by  another  violent  blow  of  his  fore-foot,  hurled  him  into  the 
water,  whence  he  was  picked  up  by  the  crew  of  a  boat  which  happened 
to  be  near  at  the  moment. 

A  Sagacious  Pony. — A  pony,  the  property  of  a  farmer  in  Aberdeen- 
shire, on  being  taken  from  the  pasture  one  evening,  became  very  restive, 
and  making  its  escape  from  the  servant,  ran  off  to  the  smithy  at  which 
it  had  been  accustomed  to  be  shod.  The  blacksmith,  who  knew  the 
pony,  was  about  to  adopt  some  means  of  securing  and  restoring  it  to 
its  owner,  when,  to  his  astonishment,  it  came  directly  towards  him,  and 
held  up  one  of  his  hind  feet,  which  the  blacksmith  examined,  and  found 
a  stone  between  the  shoe  and  the  hoof,  which  being  removed,  the  pony 
walked  home  with  seeming  delight. 

Obedient  to  the  Signal. — When  Cooke's  circus  was  at  Aberdare,  one 
morning,  when  the  grooms  as  usual  took  the  horses  to  the  river  to  wash 
them,  a  young  man  offered  to  ride  one  of  them.  The  offer  was  accepted, 
and  the  animal  which  he  might  take  being  pointed  out  to  him,  he 
speedily  plunged  into  the  middle  of  the  river,  skilfully  managing  to 
keep  his  feet  from  getting  wet.  After  three  or  four  turns  through  the 
pool,  one  of  the  men  told  him  he  might  now  bring  the  animal  out,  to 
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do  which  he  struck  it  slightly  with  his  whip  across  the  bead.  Daring 
its  performance  in  the  circus,  a  touch  of  the  whip  at  this  part  is  a 
signal  for  the  horse  to  lie  down,  and  it  accordingly  obeyed  the  mandate 
in  the  bed  of  the  river. 

A  Teetotal  Pony. — In  a  coal-pit  belonging  to  Mansfield  Grieve,  Esq., 
near  Glasgow,  the  tea  flasks  of  many  of  the  drawers  were  found  empty 
when  the  owners  came  to  use  their  contents,  at  what  is  called  the 
"  corning  hour,1'  though  these  flasks  were  always  carefully  rolled  up  in 
the  jackets  or  coats  of  the  men.  From  the  frequency  of  these  thefts, 
a  feeling  of  suspicion  began  to  be  excited  by  almost  every  one  against 
his  fellow-worker.  The  conscious  innocence  of  all  the  men  led  them  to 
be  equally  anxious  to  discover  the  guilty  party,  and  have  him  brought 
to  justice.  With  this  feeling  they  determined  to  set  a  watch  on  the 
coats.  Near  the  place  where  these  coats  lay,  was  a  stable  containing  a 
pony  called  Tom,  used  for  drawing  the*  hutches  below.  After  the  coats 
were  laid  down,  and  the  men  had  gone  to  their  work,  the  watchers  had 
not  long  to  wait  to  see  who  was  the  thief.  Tom  stole  quietly  out  of 
his  stable  and  went  up  to  the  coats.  He  then  gently,  with  his  nose, 
uncovered  a  flask  from  one  of  the  coats.  This  being  done,  he  rested 
himself  upon  his  hinder  leg3,  seized  the  flask  between  his  two  fore 
feet,  with  his  teeth  drew  the  cork,  dropped  it,  and  then  quaffed  the 
contents,  to  his  evident  gratification.  The  flask  being  emptied,  he 
replaced  it  in  the  coat,  and  pressed  it  together  with  his  foot  to  show 
that  it  had  not  been  touched,  In  this  way  he  drained  off  the  contents 
of  several  flasks,  and  went  to  his  stable  with  that  cautious  mien  with 
which  he  left  it. 

A  Smuggler. — A  horse  which  belonged  to  a  smuggler  at  Dover,  used 
to  be  laden  with  run  spirits,  and  sent  on  the  road  unattended  to  reach 
the  rendezvous.  When  he  descried  a  soldier,  he  would  jump  off  the 
highway,  and  hide  himself  in  a  ditch,  and  when  discovered,  would  fight 
for  his  load. 

The  Butcher's  Trotting  Horse. — A  gentleman  who  admired  the  fast 
trotting  powers  of  a  butcher's  horse,  purchased  it  for  seventy  guineas  ; 
but  all  his  efforts  to  make  it  go  at  a  butcher's  pace  having  failed,  he  on 
this  account  returned  it  to  the  butcher,  who,  on  refusing  to  comply, 
observed : — He  will  trot  just  as  fast  with  you  as  he  did  with  me,  but 
you  must  carry  a  basket. 

Indolence  and  Cunning. — A  correspondent  of  "Land  and  Water" 
says  :— I  had  a  pony  once  which  very  frequently  exhibited  the  follow- 
ing peculiarities.  Whenever  the  pony  had  been  turned  out  to  graze, 
upon  being  fetched  up  and  put  into  the  carriage,  it  invariably  turned 
lame  after  going  a  few  yards ;  so  lame,  in  fact,  that  frequently  I  had  to 
turn  back,  not  having  the  shame  to  drive  an  animal  in  such  apparent 
pain ;  I  say  apparent,  because  no  sooner  had  the  pony  been  relieved  of 
its  harness  than  it  used  to  canter  round  the  field  perfectly  sound.  The 
same  pony  when  fetched  from  the  stable  would  go  perfectly  well  as 
long  as  it  wished,  but  directly  I  drove  it  in  any  direction  contrary  to 
its  inclination  it  became  lame  dixecXX.^  \  %&  *ootl  s&  \te  haad  was  turned 
homewards  the  lameness  entirely  disag^rcrak. 
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THE  ASS. 

In  a  wild  state  the  ass  is  found  in  the  mountainous  deserts  of  Tar- 
tary,  the  southern  parts  of  India  and  Persia,  and  in  some  portions  of 
Africa.    They  live  in  herds,  with  a  sentinel  always  on  the  alert,  and  so 
keen  are  their  powers  of  observation,  and  the  rapidity  of  their  motions, 
that  their  capture  is  very  difficult     When  closely  pressed,  they  defend 
themselves  with  great  intrepidity,  biting  and  kicking  in  a  ferocious 
manner.      The  domesticated  ass  is  spread  over  most  quarters  of  the 
globe,  though  his  size  and  beauty  depend  in  a  great  measure  on  the 
nature  of  the  climate.     In  warm  countries  he  attains  the  height  of  his 
development,  and  gradually  deteriorates  as  he  advances  northward.    In 
Spain  he  is  seen  in  the  greatest  perfection  ;  but  in  most  countries  this 
useful  animal  betokens  an  acknowledged  sense  of  degradation,  arising, 
no  doubt,  from  the  slavery  to  which  he  is  subjected,  and  the  cruelty  he 
has  to  endure.    The  ass  has  been  appropriately  styled  "  the  poor  man's 
horse,"  and  from  what  follows  it  will  be  seen  that  he  is  not  that  indo- 
lent, sullen,  and  stupid  brute  which  he  appears  to  be ;  but  that  the 
vices  of  his  character  are  generated  by  the  unnatural  and  cruel  treat- 
ment which  he  too  generally  experiences.     Buffbn  justly  remarks,  it 
the  horse  were  unknown,  and  the  care  which  we  bestow  upon  him  were 
bestowed  on  the  ass,  what  a  different  creature  he  would  be  ! 

Returning  from  the  Derby. — A  writer  in  the  "  Sporting  Magazine  n 
says : — On  my  return  from  the  Epsom  races,  my  attention  was  attracted 
to  what  is  vulgarly  yclept  a  donkey-chaise,  in  which  were  a  man  and 
woman  of  no  small  dimensions,  going  at  a  very  rapid  pace,  and  drawn 
by  a  small  ass.  Curiosity  led  me  to  follow  them,  when,  as  far  as  I 
could  judge  by  the  pace  of  my  own  horse,  they  were  going  at  the  rate 
of  nine  miles  an  hour,  on  a  very  indifferent  road.  On  being  observed 
by  a  friend,  he  rode  up  to  me,  and  told  me  he  had  seen  this  humble 
vehicle,  on  its  way  to  the  course  in  the  morning,  give  what  is  called  the 
go-by  to  several  carriages-and-four,  and  that  he  was  equally  struck  with 
the  extraordinary  appearance  and  action  of  the  animal.  On  my  asking 
the  owner  a  few  questions  about  him,  he  informed  me  that  he  had  done 
three  miles  in  fifteen  minutes  with  him  on  the  road,  for  a  wager,  and 
that  he  would  back  him  to  do  it  in  less ;  at  the  same  time  giving  me  his 
address,  by  which  I  found  that  he  was  a  blacksmith,  residing  at  Mitcham, 
in  Surrey.  "Do  you  keep  your  ass  on  Mitcham  Common?"  said  I, 
anticipating  his  answer.  "  Oh,  no,"  replied  the  son  of  Vulcan,  "  he  has 
never  been  out  of  my  stable  for  three  years,  and  he  eats  as  good  oats 
and  beans  as  your  horse  does."  "  It  is  accounted  for,"  said  I  to  my 
Mend  ;  so  we  pulled  up  our  horses,  and  gave  Neddy  the  road. 

An  Exemplary  Ass. — As  two  cocks  were  fighting  in  a  field  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Leeds,  an  ass  that  was  grazing  at  some  distance 
happened  to  see  them,  and  at  once  proceeded  to  the  spot.  There  was 
in  Cuddy's  manner  all  that  directness  of  purpose,  and  apparently 
intelligent  apprehension  of  the  case,  which  is  too  often  found  wanting 
under  similar  circumstances  in  a  higher  grade  of  creatures.  On  coming 
to  the  scene  Qf  action,  with  his  head  deduxei,  ta  «tatypp&.  \&£s^\k&» 
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gently  between  the  belligerents,  putting,  with  an  air  of  evident  satis* 
faction,  an  immediate  end  to  the  strife.  The  two  combatants,  now 
separated,  began  to  make  another  and  a  much  wiser  use  of  their  heels, 
as  they  scampered  in  opposite  directions  to  their  respective  quarters. 
Cuddy,  however,  thinking  that  his  duty  was  not  quite  done,  carefully 
guarded  one  of  them  to  the  gate,  where  he  stationed  himself  for  some 
time,  as  if  to  prevent  the  re-commencement  of  hostilities.  After  satis- 
fying himself  that  he  might  safely  leave  his  post,  he  walked  quietly 
away,  having  practically  shewn  the  value  of  the  wise  man's  advice, 
"  Go  to  the  beasts,  and  they  shall  teach  thee." 

Thrown  Overboard. — In  the  "  Entomology  "  of  Kirby  and  Spence,  it 
is  related,  that  an  ass  was  shipped  at  Gibraltar,  on  board  a  vessel  bound 
for  Malta.  The  vessel  having  struck  on  the  sands  off  the  Point  de  Gat, 
at  some  distance  from  the  shore,  the  ass  was  thrown  overboard,  to  give 
it  a  chance  of  swimming  to  land — a  very  poor  one,  for  the  sea  was 
running  so  high,  that  a  boat  which  left  the  ship  was  lost.  A  few  days 
afterwards,  however,  when  the  gates  of  Gibraltar  were  opened  in  the 
morning,  the  ass  presented  himself  for  admission,  and  proceeded  to  the 
stable  which  he  had  formerly  occupied,  to  the  no  small  surprise  of  his 
former  owner,  who  imagined  that,  from  some  accident,  the  animal  had 
never  been  shipped.  On  the  return  of  the  vessel  to  repair,  however, 
the  mystery  was  explained ;  and  it  turned  out  that  Valiante  (so  the  ass 
was  called)  had  not  only  swum  safely  to  shore,  but,  without  guide, 
compass,  or  travelling-map,  had  found  his  way  from  Point  de  Gat  to 
Gibraltar,  a*  distance  of  more  than  two  hundred  miles,  which  he  had 
never  traversed  before,  through  a  mountainous  and  intricate  country, 
intersected  by  streams  ;  and  in  so  short  a  period  that  he  could  not  have 
made  one  false  turn.  His  not  having  been  stopped  on  the  road  was 
attributed  to  his  having  been  formerly  used  to  whip  criminals  upon, 
which  was  indicated  to  the  peasants  (who  have  a  superstitious  horror 
of  such  asses)  by  the  holes  in  his  ears,  to  which  the  persons  flogged 
were  tied. 

A  Toper. — In  the  neighbourhood  of  the  town  of  Stroud  there  was 
at  one  time  to  be  seen  a  donkey  remarkable  for  its  anti-teetotal  propen- 
sities. When  or  how  this  representative  of  the  long-eared  tribe  first 
learned  to  imbibe  the  "  soul-inspiring  draught v  his  owner  was  unable 
to  state,  as  he  was  afflicted  with  a  beery  thirst  when  he  came  into  his 
possession  five  years  before  the  time  referred  to.  In  their  journeyings 
together,  while  pursuing  their  daily  toil,  master  and  donkey — perhaps 
seldom,  perhaps  often — stopped  at  a  roadside  inn,  where  the  latter  had 
been  occasionally  treated  with  a  glass  of  beer.  "  Jack  "  remembered 
the  hospitable  house,  and  never  could  he  be  persuaded  to  pass  it  till 
supplied  with  at  least  a  glass  of  the  "  best."  If  anywhere  near  the 
house,  and  his  master  wished  to  proceed  in  another  direction,  Jack 
invariably  rebelled,  and  set  off  at  a  faster  canter  than  usual,  and  ran  to 
the  well-known  inn,  the  door  of  which  he  had  learned  to  unlatch  with 
his  mouth.  He  then  proceeded  to  whine  piteously,  or  call  persuasively, 
till  the  landlady,  with  whom  he  was  a  great  favourite,  made  her  appear- 
ance.  Jack  then  coaxed,  in  aa  fascinating  a  manner  as  a  denkty  tan 
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coax,  till  a  glass  of  beer  was  fetched,  which  being  put  to  his  mouth,  he 
drained  eagerly  to  the  last  drop,  never  stopping  till  he  saw  the  bottom 
of  the  glass,  and  without  spilling  a  drop.  On  Sundays  Jack  was  regu- 
larly in  the  habit  of  walking  off,  duringc  hurch-time,  from  the  paddock 
in  which  he  was  for  that  day  put  to  graze,  and  paying  a  visit  to  his  favour- 
ite hostelry,  from  the  door  of  which  he  refused  to  move  until  supplied 
with  his  beer.  Very  few  old  topers  could  carry  off  a  greater  load  of 
"  heavy  wet "  than  Jack.  Various  attempts  were  made  to  "  elevate '' 
him,  and  the  patience  and  pockets  of  many  experimenters  were  tried 
in  the  vain  effort.  Jack  never  allowed  a  glass,  cup,  or  jug  to  pass  from 
his  jaws,  whatever  its  dimensions,  until  he  had  fairly  seen  the  bottom, 
and  not  another  drop  could  be  drained  from  it.  Once  only  was  Jack 
'seen  under  the  influence  of  Bacchus,  and  even  then  he  behaved  with  as 
much  gravity  and  decorum  as  was  possible  under  the  circumstances. 
The  rate  of  his  locomotion  on  that  occasion,  however,  is  represented  as 
being  much  greater  than  usual,  and  the  antics  performed  with  his  heels 
were  equal  to  those  of  a  lamb. 

A  Eunawuy. — An  old  man  who  sold  vegetables  in  London,  used  in 
his  employment  an  ass,  which  conveyed  his  baskets  from  door  to  door. 
Frequently  he  gave  the  poor  industrious  creature  a  handful  of  hay,  or 
some  pieces  of  bread,  or  greens,  by  way  of  refreshment  and  reward. 
The  old  man  had  no  need  of  any  goad  for  the  animal ;  and  seldom, 
indeed,  had  he  to  lift  up  his  hand  to  drive  it  on.  His  kind  treatment 
was  one  day  remarked  to  him,  and  he  was  asked  whether  his  beast  was 
apt  to  be  stubborn  ?  "  Ah,  master,"  replied  he,  "  it  is  of  no  use  to  be 
eruel,  and  as  for  stubbornness,  I  cannot  complain,  for  he  is  ready  to  do 
anything  and  to  go  anywhere.  He  is  sometimes  skittish  and  playful ; 
and  once  ran  away  from  me.  You  will  hardly  believe  it,  but  there 
'were  more  than  fifty  people  after  him,  attempting  in  vain  to  stop  him ; 
yet  he  turned  back  of  himself,  and  never  stopped  till  he  ran  his  head 
kindly  into  my  bosom." 

Longevity  of  the  Ass. — In  Brettell's  "  Handbook  to  the  Isle  of  Wight," 
it  is  stated  that  the  well  at  Carisbrook  Castle  is  a  very  unusual  depth, 
being  upwards  of  300  feet.  The  water  is  raised  by  means  of  a  large 
treading-wheel,  which  is  worked  by  an  ass,  a  practice  of  long  existence 
in  the  castle.  Several  of  these  animals  have  attained  an  extraordinary 
longevity  in  the  service  of  the  establishment.  Of  one  it  is  recorded, 
that  it  worked  the  wheel  for  the  space  of  fifty-two  years,  and  even  then 
died  in  perfect  health  and  strength,  by  accidentally  falling  over  the  ram- 
parts of  the  castle.  One  of  the  successors  was  a  pensioner  of  the  Duke 
of  Gloucester,  uncle  of  George  III.,  who  settled  on  it  an  annuity  of  a 
penny  loaf  a  day:  a  bounty  which  it  enjoyed  for  a  long  period  of  years. 

EYES  OF  ANIMALS. 
Large  animals  have  small  eye-balls  in  proportion  to  their  size :  this 
is  very  remarkably  the  case  with  the  whales.  Those  animals  which  are 
much  under  ground  have  the  globe  of  the  eye  also  very  small,  as  the 
mole  and  shrew ;  in  the  former  of  these  instances  its  existence  was  long 
altogether  denied!  and  it  is  not,  in  Act,  larger  than  a  peri  head. 
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PIGEONS. 

Notwithstanding  the  numerous  breeds  which  are  everywhere  to  be 
seen,  there  are  only  four  distinct  species  of  the  pigeon  common  to 
Britain — the  ring-dove  or  wood-pigeon — the  stock-dove — the  rock-dove 
— and  the  turtle-dove. 

The  Eing-Dove,  or  Wood-Pigeon,343  sometimes  called  the  Cushat 
and  Queest,  is  the  largest,  strongest,  and  most  widely-spread  of  our 
native  pigeons.  They  remain  with  us  during  the  year.  In  winter 
their  numbers  are  increased  by  arrivals  from  the  continent,  when  they 
are  often  seen  in  vast  flocks.  They  are  very  shy  birds ;  their  nests, 
built  on  trees  about  twenty  feet  from  the  ground,  consist  of  a  few  sticks 
and  twigs  crossed,  and  so  widely  and  carelessly  are  these  placed,  that 
by  looking  up  directly  underneath,  it  may  generally  be  seen  whether 
eggs  or  young  are  in  the  nest.  Numerous  attempts  have  been  made  to 
domesticate  these  birds,  and  various  well-authenticated  instances  are 
given  where  individual  birds  have  become  tame  and  affectionate,  but 
we  know  of  no  instance  where  they  have  become  inmates,  either  by 
crossing  or  otherwise,  of  a  dovecote.  We  have  on  several  occasions 
tried  to  rear  young  birds  by  substituting  their  eggs  for  those  of  the 
common  pigeon,  and  while  hatching  was  generally  successful,  except  on 
one  occasion,  and  only  in  the  case  of  a  single  bird,  the  young  always 
died  when  about  a  week  old.  In  the  solitary  instance  where  the  bird' 
was  reared,  no  sooner  was  it  able  to  shift  for  itself,  than  it  disappeared ; 
and  we  believe  the  tame  pigeons  thought  it  a  good  riddance,  as  from, 
the  time  it  was  able  to  move  about  they  seemed  to  be  as  much  afraid  of  it' 
as  if  it  had  been  a  young  hawk.  This  aversion  was  so  strong  as  to 
lead  to  the  belief  that  the  death  of  the  young  birds  at  the  end  of  a 
week  was  not  to  be  attributed,  as  we  at  first  supposed,  to  the  food  being 
unsuitable,  but  that  the  foster-parents,  discovering  the  imposition  which 
had  been  practised,  from  fear  abandoned  them. 

The  Stock-Dove  is  more  sparsely  scattered  than  the  preceding.  In 
some  quarters  it  remains  during  the  year,  while  in  others  it  is  migratory. 
The  nests  are  sometimes  placed  on  the  ground  in  a  deserted  rabbit  hole, 
but  more  frequently  in  the  holes  of  a  decayed  tree  or  stump.  They 
roost  on  trees,  and,  along  with  the  ring-dove,  assemble  in  flocks  during 
winter.  The  stock-dove  was  at  one  time  confounded  with  the  rock- 
dove  ;  hence  the  name,  from  its  being  supposed  that  this  bird  formed 
the  original  "  stock  "  from  which  our  domestic  pigeons  are  derived. 

The  Kock-Dove,343  as  the  name  implies,  inhabits  rocks  and  caves 
on  the  sea-shore  or  mainland,  and  old  buildings  or  towers.  These  birds 
pair  for  life,  and  in  their  habits,  except  that  they  are  more  wild  and 
wary,  closely  resemble  our  domestic  pigeon.  This  is  unquestionably 
our  u  stock  "  dove,  and  the  species  to  which  stray  domesticated  birds 
driven  to  a  semi-wild  state  revert.  Limited  as  are  the  opportunities  of 
residents  in  the  metropolis  for  the  study  of  living  objects  of  natural 
history,  except  what  are  "  cribbed,  cabined,  and  confined,"  there  are 
still  two  specimens  left  free — the  s\>an:o^  waii  \fc\fc  ^\%e,oii  t  A  visit  to 
Guildhall  or  some  of  the  cjviieA.  uooka  m  \ATx<^\£vY\i\v.^^^ 
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small  colonies  of  cockney  pigeons  exist,  will  shew  the  marked  resem- 
blance which  many  of  these  bear  to  the  rock-dove.  Necessity  has  made 
these  birds  somewhat  familiar,  but  they  are  wary  and  always  on  the 
alert :  while  their  nests  are  as  far  out  of  reach  as  if  placed  in  their 
favourite  haunts  on  the  rocky  shores  in  the  north  of  Scotland.  The 
distinguishing  marks  of  the  rock-dove — the  black  bands  across  the 
wings  and  tip  of  the  tail,  and  the  white  patch  on  the  rump — are 
more  distinctly  marked  than  in  the  general  run  of  the  house-pigeon, 
and  were  it  not  for  the  intermixture  which  is  always  taking  place  by 
the  addition  of  stray  pigeons  of  various  colours,  the  semi-wild  city 
pigeon  would  soon  revert  to  the  plumage  of  the  species  from  which  it 
has  sprung.  The  eggs  taken  from  the  nest  of  the  rock-dove  may  be 
hatched  and  reared  in  the  dovecote,  and  if  the  birds  so  reared  are  kept 
under  wire-netting,  they  readily  pair  and  bring  up  their  young ;  these 
become  reconciled  to  the  dovecote,  and  beautiful  birds  they  are.  But 
the  difficulty  in  such  a  case  is  to  prevent  intermixture. 

The  Turtle-Dove  is  considerably  smaller  than  any  of  the  preceding, 
and  is  strictly  migratory,  remaining  here  only  four  or  five  months 
during  the  year,  from  the  close  of  April  to  the  beginning  of  September. 
They  are  chiefly  to  be  found  in  the  eastern  and  southern  counties  of 
England — rarely  in  Scotland  In  a  state  of  domestication  the  turtle- 
dove is  very  gentle  and  affectionate,  and  is  frequently  kept  in  large 
wicker  cages  or  small  aviaries,  where  the  young  are  reared.  * 

Of  what  are  termed  "  Fancy  Pigeons,"  there  are  about  twenty 
breeds,  all,  it  is  believed,  traceable  to  the  rock-dove.  Much  care  must 
have  been  exercised  in  the  selection  and  crossing  of  particular  birds,1 
and  probably  recourse  has  been  had  to  the  introduction  of  some  foreign 
species  as  a  cross;  but  there  is  a  decided  tendency  in  all  fancy  breeds, 
where  strict  attention  is  not  paid  to  selection  and  separation,  to  show 
distinct  marks  of  their  origin. 

Services  rendered  by  the  JFood-Pigeon. — Mr.  St.  John,  in  "  Sketches. 
in  the  Highlands,1'  says  : — An  agricultural  friend  of  mine  pointed  out; 
to  me  an  immense  flock  of  wood-pigeons  busily  at  work  on  a  field  of; 
young  clover  which  had  been  under  barley  the  last  season.  "  There !"' 
he  said,  "  you  constantly  tell  me  that  every  bird  does  more  good  than 
harm ;  what  good  are  those  birds  doing  to  my  young  clover  V  On  this, 
in  furtherance  of  my  favourite  axiom,  that  every  wild  animal  is  of  some 
service  to  us,  I  determined  to  shoot  some  of  the  wood-pigeons,  that  I 
might  see  what  they  were  actually  feeding  on,  for  I  did  not  at  all  fall 
into  my  friend's  idea  that  they  were  grazing  on  his  clover.  By  watching 
in  their  line  of  flight  from  the  field  to  the  woods,  and  sending  a  man 
to  drive  them  off  the  clover,  I  managed  to  kill  eight  of  the  birds  as 
they  flew  over  my  head.  I  took  them  to  my  friend's  house,  and  we 
opened  their  crops  to  see  what  they  contained.  Every  pigeon's  crop 
was  as  full  as  it  could  possibly  be  of  the  seeds  of  two  of  the  worst 
weeds  in  the  country — the  wild  mustard  and  the  rag-weed,  which  they 
had  found  remaining  on  the  surface  of  the  ground,  these  plants  ripen- 
ing and  dropping  their  seeds  before  the  corn  is  cut.  Now,  no  amount 
of  human  labour  and  search  could  have  CQ\tack&&>  on>3h&  *»s&&  ^gsrcs&t 
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at  that  time  of  the  year,  as  much  of  these  seeds  as  was  consumed  by 
each  of  these  five  or  six  hundred  wood-pigeons  daily  for  two  or  three 
weeks  together. 

Flight  of  the  Carrier  Pigeon,84*  and  Pigeon  Expresses. — Although  the 
electric  wire  has  completely  put  an  end  to  the  use  of  these  winged  mes- 
sengers, it  may  be  interesting  to  show  the  great  importance,  commercially 
and  politically,  which  in  times  past,  and  even  up  to  a  comparatively  re- 
cent period,  was  attached  to  the  training  of  these  birds.  When  pigeons 
were  first  employed  as  messengers  is  unknown,  but  the  practice  is  cer- 
tainly very  ancient.  Hirtius  and  Brutus  are  said  to  have  held  a  corre- 
spondence with  each  other  by  means  of  pigeons,  during  the  siege  of 
Modena ;  and  Ovid  relates  that  Taurosthenes  gave  notice  to  his  father 
of  his  victory  at  the  Olympic  Games,  by  sending  a  pigeon,  stained  with 
purple,  to  him  at  -^Egina.  In  more  recent  times  the  pigeons  of  Aleppo 
were  most  celebrated ;  they  served  as  couriers  at  Alexandretta  and  Big 
dad.  Lithgow  states  that  one  of  these  birds  would  carry  a  letter  from 
Babylon  to  Aleppo,  which  is  thirty  days'  journey,  in  forty-eight  hours. 
A  long  and  careful  training  was  necessary  before  the  birds  were  consi- 
dered educated.  Their  first  flights  were  limited  to  a  few  miles,  increasing 
to  sixty  or  seventy,  which  was  about  the  extent  of  their  performances 
during  their  first  season.  In  the  next  their  flights  were  longer,  and  there 
is  one  instance  on  record  of  their  having  travelled  six  hundred  miles. 
This  was  in  1844,  when  two  hundred  of  these  birds  were  liberated  at 
St.  Sebastian,  in  Spain,  and  seventy  of  them  flew  to  Vender.  The 
custom  of  intercepting  carrier  pigeons  seems  to  have  been  frequent,  and 
would,  indeed,  be  the  greatest  obstacle  to  employing  them  on  mercantile 
or  political  errands.  Teonge,  a  naval  chaplain,  in  his  diary  of  events 
more  than  a  century  ago,  relates  the  following  anecdote  on  this  subject : 
— A  carrier  pigeon  being  killed  on  its  way  from  Scandaroon  to  Aleppo, 
the  letter  conveyed  by  it,  instead  of  reaching  the  person  for  whom  it  was 
intended,  fell  into  the  hands  of  a  European  merchant  of  a  different 
nation.  It  contained  information  of  the  excessive  price  to  which  gall- 
nuts,  the  most  valuable  article  of  commerce  procured  from  Aleppo,  had 
risen  in  Europe.  The  merchant,  who  had  thus  obtained  the  notice,  im- 
mediately bought  up  all  the  gall-nuts  he  could  find,  and  by  this  means 
acquired  a  very  considerable  gain. 

Even  during  the  early  part  of  the  present  century,  among  the  various 
schemes  adopted  in  this  country  for  securing  early  intelligence  for  Stock 
Exchange  purposes,  none  proved  so  successful  as  that  of  "pigeon  ex- 
presses." At  that  time  the  ordinary  courier  brought  the  news  from  the 
Continent,  and  it  was  only  the  Kothschilds,  and  one  or  two  other  im- 
portant firms,  that  "ran"  intelligence  in  anticipation  of  the  regular 
French  mail.  In  the  year  1835,  however,  the  project  was  conceived  of 
establishing  a  communication  between  Paris  and  London  by  means  of 
pigeons,  and  in  the  course  of  two  years  it  was  in  complete  operation. 
The  training  of  the  birds  took  considerable  time  before  they  could  be 
relied  on;  and  the  relays  and  organization  required  to  perfect  the  scheme 
not  only  involved  a  vast  expenditure  of  time,  but  also  of  money.  In 
the  first  place,  to  make  the  communication  of  use  on  both  sides  of  the 
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channel,  it  was  necessary  to  get  two  distinct  establishments  for  the  flight 
of  the  pigeons,  one  in  England  and  another  in  France.  It  was  then 
necessary^that  persons,  in  whom  reliance  could  be  placed,  should  be  sta- 
tioned in  the  two  capitals,  to  be  in  readiness  to  receive  or  despatch  the 
birds  that  might  bring  or  carry  the  intelligence,  and  make  it  available 
for  the  parties  interested.  Hence  it  became  almost  evident  that  one  spe- 
culator, unless  he  was  a  very  wealthy  man,  could  not  hope  to  support  a 
"  pigeon  express."  The  consequence  was,  that,  the  project  being  mooted, 
two  or  three  of  the  speculators,  including  brokers  of  the  house  them- 
selves, joined,  and  worked  it  for  their  own  benefit.  Through  this  medium 
several  of  the  dealers  made  large  sums  of  money.  The  cost  of  keeping 
a  pigeon  express  was  estimated  at  £600  or  £700  a  year.  The  birds 
generally  used  were  of  the  Antwerp  breed,  strong  in  the  wing,  and  fully 
feathered.  The  months  in  which  they  were  chiefly  worked  was  the  latter 
end  of  May,  June,  July,  August,  and  the  beginning  of  September ;  and, 
though  the  news  was  not  always  of  importance,  a  communication  was 
generally  kept  up  daily  between  London  and  Paris  in  this  manner. 
From  1837  to  1840  a  great  deal  of  money  was  made  by  the  "  pigeon- 
men,"  as  the  speculators  supposed  to  have  possession  of  such  intelligence 
were  familiarly  termed ;  and  their  appearance  in  the  market  was  always 
indicative  of  a  rise  or  fall,  according  to  the  tendency  of  their  operations. 
Having  the  fivst  chance  of  buying  or  selling,  they,  of  course,  had  the 
market  for  a  while  in  their  own  hands.  The  pigeons  bringing  the  news 
occasionally  got  shot  on  their  passage ;  but,  as  a  flock  of  some  eight  or 
ten  dozen  was  started  at  a  time,  miscarriage  was  not  of  frequent  occur- 
rence. At  the  time  of  the  death  of  the  then  chief  of  the  Eothschild 
firm,  one  was  caught  at  Brighton,  having  been  disabled  by  a  gun-shot 
wound ;  and,  beneath  the  shoulder  of  the  left  wing,  was  discovered  a 
small  note,  with  the  words,  "  B  est  mort"  followed  by  a  number  of  hiero- 
glyphics. Each  pigeon  establishment  had  a  method  of  communication 
entirely  its  own,  and  the  conductors  of  it,  if  they  fancied  the  key  to  it 
was  in  another  person's  power,  immediately  varied  it.  A  case  of  this 
description  occurred.  The  parties  interested  in  the  schemo'fancied  that, 
however  soon  they  received  intelligence,  there  were  others  in  the  market 
quite  equal  with  them.  In  order  to  arrive  at  the  real  position  of  affairs, 
the  chief  proprietor  consented,  at  the  advice  of  a  friend,  to  pay  £10  for 
the  early  perusal  of  a  supposed  rival's  "  pigeon  express."  The  "  express  *" 
came  to  hand ;  he  read  it,  and  was  not  a  little  surprised  to  find  that  he 
was  in  reality  paying  for  the  perusal  of  his  own  news !  The  truth  soon 
came  out.  Somebody  had  bribed  the  keeper  of  his  pigeons,  and  was 
thus  not  only  making  a  profit  by  the  sale  of  his  intelligence,  but  also  on 
the  speculation  they,  in  consequence,  conducted.  The  defect  was  soon 
remedied  by  changing  the  style  of  characters  employed,  and  all  went 
right  as  before.  Bishop  Stanley  mentions  that  fifty-six  of  these  birds 
were  brought  over  from  Holland,  and  set  at  liberty  in  London.  They 
were  turned  out  at  half-past  four  o'clock  in  the  morning,  and  all  reached 
their  dovecotes  at  home  by  noon ;  but  one  favourite  pigeon,  called  Napo- 
leon, arrived  about  a  quarter  before  ten  o'clock,  having  performed  the 
distance  of  three  hundred  miles  at  the  rale  oi  ibw*  %&rj  \&3&&  vsObsrcs. 
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■apposing  he  lost  not  a  moment  and  proceeded  in  a  straight  fine;  tat, 
as  they  usually  wheel  about  in  the  air  for  some  time  before  they  start, 
the  first  bird  must  have  flown,  most  likely,  at  a  still  quicker  rate.  From 
a  recent  newspaper  paragraph,  however,  it  appears  that  Napoleon  has 
been  outdone,  two  carrier  pigeons  having,  during  eight  continuous  hours, 
travelled  at  the  rate  of  fully  seventy  miles  an  hour.  It  is  stated  that,  in 
May,  1871,  the  members  of  the  Hungarian  Ornithological  Society  at 
Pesth  dispatched  two  carrier  pigeons  to  Cologne,  whence  they  had  arrived 
two  days  before.  Four  Hungarian  pigeons  accompanied .  the  Rhenish 
ones  as  an  escort,  and  returned  shortly  after.  The  pigeons  commenced 
their  flight  at  six  a.m.,  and  at  five  on  the  same  afternoon  a  telegram 
arrived  from  Cologne  stating  that  they  had  reached  that  town  at  two, 
thus  performing  the  whole  distance  between  Pesth  and  Cologne  (about 
fix  hundred  miles)  in  eight  hours. 

Passenger  Pigeons  of  North  America. — These  birds,  when  stationary, 
are  dispersed  in  vast  numbers  over  the  country,  but,  when  about  to  mi- 
grate, they  assemble  in  inconceivable  numbers,  and  perform  their  journey 
together,  flying  in  a  close  and  dense  column,  nearly  a  mile  in  width,  and 
six  or  eight  miles  in  length.  Wilson  saw  a  flock  of  these  birds  pass  over 
him  in  the  State  of  Indiana,  the  number  of  which  he  estimated  at  two 
millions.  Audubon  relates  that  in  one  day  in  autumn,  having  left  his 
house  at  Henderson,  on  the  banks  of  the  Ohio,  he  saw  a  flight  of  these 
pigeons,  more  than  commonly  numerous,  directing  their  course  from  the 
north-west  towards  the  south-east.  As  he  approached  Louisville  the 
flock  became  more  and  more  numerous ;  he  described  its  density  and 
extent  to  be  such  that  the  Kght  of  the  sun  at  noon  was  intercepted,  as 
it  would  have  been  by  an  eclipse,  and  that  the  dung  fell  in  a  thick 
shower  like  flakes  of  snow.  Upon  his  arrival  at  Louisville  at  sunset, 
having  travelled  fifty-five  miles,  the  pigeons  were  still  passing  in  dense 
files.  In  fine,  this  prodigious  column  continued  to  pass  for  three  entire 
days,  the  whole  population  having  risen  and  resorted  to  fire-arms  to 
destroy  them.  The  usual  habitations  of  these  birds  are  the  extensive 
woods  which  overspread  that  vast  continent.  A  single  flock  will  often 
occupy  one  entire  forest,  and,  when  they  remain  there  some  time,  their 
dung  is  deposited  on  the  ground  in  a  stratum  several  inches  thick. 

Pigeons  in  Persia. — Pigeon-keeping  in  Persia  is  a  matter  of  great  im- 
portance— something  more  than  a  fancy,  as  in  this  country.  Mr.  Morier, 
in  giving  an  account  of  his  travels  in  that  country,  states  that  in  the 
environs  of  Ispahan  are  many  pigeon-houses,  erected  at  a  distance  from 
habitations,  for  the  sole  purpose  of  collecting  pigeons'  dung  for  manure. 
They  are  large  round  towers,  rather  broader  at  the  bottom  than  the  top, 
and  crowned  by  conical  spiracles,  through  which  the  pigeons  descend. 
Their  interior  resembles  a  honeycomb,  pierced  with  a  thousand  holes, 
each  of  which  forms  a  snug  retreat  for  a  nest.  More  care  appears  to  have 
been  bestowed  upon  their  outside  than  upon  that  of  the  generality  of 
the  dwelling-houses,  for  they  are  painted  and  ornamented.  The  extra- 
ordinary flights  of  pigeons  which  I  have  seen  alight  upon  one  of  these 
buildings  afford,  perhaps,  a  good  illustration  for  the  passage  in  Isaiah, 
"  Who  are  these  that  fly  as  a  cloud,  and  as  the  doves  to  their  windows]" 
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great  numbers,  and  the  compactness  of  their  mass,  literally  look 
k*  a  cloud  at  a  distance,  and  obscure  the  arm  in  their  passage.  The 
nag  of  pigeons  is  the  dearest  manure  that  the  Persians  use ;  and  as 
ley  apply  it  almost  entirely  for  the  rearing  of  melons,  it  is  probable  on 
lat  account  that  the  melons  of  Ispahan  are  so  much  finer  than  those  of 
ther  cities.  The  great  value  of  this  dung,  which  rears  a  fruit  that  is 
idispensable  to  the  existence  of  the  natives  during  the  great  heats  of 
ammer,  will  probably  throw  some  light  upon  that  passage  in  Scripture 
2  Kings  vi  25)  when,  in  the  famine  of  Samaria,  "  the  fourth  part  of  a 
ah  of  doves'  dung  was  sold  for  five  pieces  of  silver/' 

GOLDFINCH.349 
Thia,  one  of  the  best  known  and  most  beautiful  of  British  birda,  is 
triced  on  account  of  the  rich  and  finely  varied  hues  of  its  plumage,  ite 
Locility  and  attachment,  its  sprightly  manners  and  contentment  in  cap- 
ivity,  and  its  sweet,  varied,  and  pleasing  notes.  The  goldfinch  is  pretty 
generally  distributed  through  the  British  Islands,  and  within  the  memory 
if  the  "  oldest  inhabitant "  waa  to  be  seen  in  considerable  flocks*  Some 
orty  years  ago,  during  a  severe  snow  storm  in  the  west  of  Scotland,  our 
attention  was  arrested  by  the  appearance  of  a  flock,  numbering  over  a 
lundred,  which  were  reduced  to  such  a  state  of  privation  that  they 
•eadily  took  crumbs  from  the  hand,  and  might  easily  have  been  captured. 
Fheir  favourite  food  is  the  seed  of  the  thistle,  but  the  cultivation  of 
raste  land  has  in  a  great  measure  deprived  them  of  this  means  of  sup- 
port, and  they  have  consequently  become  scarce  in  districts  where  they 
xxrmerly  abounded.  In  addition  to  the  seeds  of  the  thistle  they  feed  on 
ihose  of  the  dandelion,  chickweed,  groundsel,  &c,  while  the  unfledged 
foung  are  supplied  with  caterpillars  and  various  grubs.  Hence  they 
>ught  to  be  reckoned  amongst  the  best  friends  of  the  gardener  and  the 
armer.  The  nest,  frequently  built  in  orchards  and  gardens,  but  more 
generally  in  plantations,  is  very  carefully  constructed  of  moat,  inter- 
nroven  with  dried  grass  and  the  lichens  of  the  tree  on  which  it  k  placed, 
ined  with  the  downy  fibres  of  plants.  It  is  not,  however,  so  artfully 
jrected  and  concealed  as  that  of  the  chaffinch.  We  have  seen  the  nest 
>f  the  goldfinch  placed  at  a  considerable  height,  quite  exposed,  on  the 
extreme  end  of  a  slender  bough,  swaying  te  and  fro  with  the  wind 
But,  in  the  words  of  Grahame, 

Mark  the  pretty  bird  himself :  how  light 

And  quick  bis  every  motion,  every  note ! 

How  beautiful  his  plumes !     His  red  tinged  head  j 

His  breast  of  brown :  and  see  him  stretch  his  wing, 

A  fairy  fan  of  golden  spokes  it  seems. 

The  goldfinch,  with  proper  care,  will  live  for  many  years  in  confine- 
ment, and  readily  pairs  with  the  canary.  The  young  birds  thus  produced 
are  strong  and  healthy,  and  capital  songsters. 

BULLFINCH."* 
These  pretty  birds  are  common  in  England.    In  their  natural  state 
they  have  but  three  cries,  of  a  somewhat  harsh  and  unpleasant  kind. 
Xhey  are,  however,  capital  mimics,  susceptible  of  great  personal  attach- 
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ment,  and,  by  kind  treatment  and  care,  will  amply  reward  the  attention 
given  to  them.  Those  known  as  piping  birds  are  chiefly  taught  in  Ger- 
many, where  great  pains  and  labour  are  bestowed  on  their  training.  After 
all  the  efforts  of  their  teachers,  however,  it  is  computed  that  not  more 
than  five  out  of  a  hundred  become  what  are  called  perfect  pipers. 

How  Bullfinches  are  Taught — The  method  adopted  in  teaching  these 
birds  is  thus  described  by  the  Rev.  Mr.  Slaney : — In  the  month  of  June 
the  young  ones,  which  are  sought  for  in  the  nests  of  wild  birds,  an 
taken  when  about  ten  days  old,  and  brought  up  by  a  person  who,  by 
care  and  attention,  so  completely  tames  them,  that  they  become  per- 
fectly docile  and  obedient.  At  the  expiration  of  about  a  couple  of 
months  they  first  begin  to  whistle,  from  which  time  their  education 
begins ;  and  no  school  can  be  more  diligently  superintended  by  its 
master,  and  no  scholars  more  effectually  trained  to  their  own  calling  than 
a  seminary  of  bullfinches.  They  are  formed  first  into  classes  of  about 
six  in  each,  and  after  having  been  kept  a  longer  time  than  usual  without 
food,  and  confined  in  a  dark  room,  the  tune  they  are  to  learn  is  played 
over  and  over  again  on  a  little  instrument  called  a  bird  organ,  the  notes 
of  which  resemble  as  nearly  as  possible  those  of  the  bullfinch.  For  a 
time,  perhaps,  the  moping  birds  will  sit  in  silence,  not  knowing  what  to 
make  of  these  proceedings ;  but  after  awhile  they  will,  one  by  one, 
begin  to  imitate  the  notes  they  hear.  As  soon  as  they  do  this,  light  is 
admitted  into  the  room,  and  they  are  allowed  a  small  supply  of  food. 
By  degrees,  the  sound  of  the  organ  and  the  circumstance  of  being  fed 
become  so  associated  that  the  hungry  bird  is  sure  to  imitate  the  notes  as 
soon  as  it  hears  them.  They  are  then  turned  over  to  the  care  of  boys, 
whose  sole  business  it  is  to  go  on  with  their  education,  each  boy  having  a 
separate  bird  placed  under  his  charge,  who  plays  away  from  morning  to 
night,  or,  at  least,  for  as  many  hours  as  the  birds  can  pay  attention, 
during  which  time  their  first  teacher  or  feeder  goes  hi3  regular  rounds, 
scolding  or  rewarding  his  feathered  scholars  by  signs  and  modes  which 
he  has  taught  them  to  understand,  until  they  become  so  perfect,  and  the 
tune,  whatever  it  may  be,  so  imprinted  on  their  memory,  that  they  will 
pipe  it  for  the  remainder  of  their  lives. 

In  addition  to  the  foregoing  Bechstein  adds,  that  although  bullfinches 
do  not  warble  before  they  can  feed  themselves,  one  need  not  wait  for 
this  to  begin  their  instruction,  for  it  will  succeed  better,  if  one  may 
say  so,  when  infused  with  their  food  ;  since  experience  proves  that  they 
learn  those  airs  more  quickly  and  remember  them  better  which  they 
have  been  taught  just  after  eating.  It  has  been  observed  several  times 
that  these  birds  are  never  more  attentive  than  during  digestion.  Nine 
months  of  regular  and  continued  instruction  are  necessary  before  the 
bird  acquires  what  amateurs  call  firmness,  for  if  one  ceases  before  this 
time,  they  murder  the  air  by  suppressing  or  displacing  the  different  parte, 
and  they  often  forget  it  entirely  at  their  first  moulting.  In  general  it  is 
a  good  thing  to  separate  them  from  the  other  birds  even  after  they  are 
perfect ;  because,  owing  to  their  great  quickness  in  learning,  they  would 
spoil  the  air  entirely  by  introducing  wrong  passages ;  they  must  be 
helped  to  continue  the  song  when  they  stop,  and  the  lesson  must  always 
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be  repeated  while  they  are  moulting,  otherwise  they  will  become  mere 
chatterers,  which  would  be  doubly  vexatious  after  having  had  much 
trouble  in  teaching  them.  Although  the  song  of  the  male  and  female 
bullfinch,  in  their  wild  state,  is  very  harsh  and  disagreeable,  yet  if  well 
taught  while  young,  as  they  are  in  Hesse  and  Fulda,  where  there  are 
schools  for  these  little  musicians  for  all  Germany,  Holland,  and  England, 
they  learn  to  whistle  all  kinds  of  airs  and  melodies  with  so  soft  and  flute- 
like a  tone,  that  they  are  great  favourites  with  amateurs,  and  particu- 
larly with  the  ladies.  There  are  some  of  these  little  birds  which  can 
whistle  distinctly  three  different  airs  without  spoiling  or  confusing  them 
in  the  least.  Added  to  this  attraction,  the  bullfinch  becomes  exceedingly 
tame,  sings  when  it  is  told  to  do  so,  and  is  susceptible  of  a  most  tender 
and  lasting  attachment,  which  it  shows  by  its  endearing  actions.  It 
balances  its  body,  moves  its  tail  from  right  to  left,  and  spreads  it  like  a 
fan.  It  will  even  repeat  words  wkk  an  accent  and  tone  which  indicates 
sensibility,  if  one  could  believe  that  it  understood  them ;  but  its  memory 
must  not  be  overloaded.  A  single  air,  with  a  prelude  or  a  short  flourish 
to  begin  with,  is  as  much  as  the  bird  can  learn  and  remember,  and  this 
it  will  execute  to  the  greatest  perfection.  These  little  prodigies  would 
be  more  interesting  and  agreeable  if  their  Hessian  instructors  possessed 
a  little  musical  taste ;  but  these  are  generally  tradespeople,  employed 
about  the  house  with  their  different  occupations  and  trades,  and  hymns, 
airs,  and  minuets  of  a  hundred  years  old,  public  house  songs,  or  some 
learned  of  their  apprentices,  in  general  compose  the  whole  of  their 
music.  The  bullfinch  can  also  imitate  the  songs  of  other  birds ;  but,  in 
general,  it  is  not  permitted  to  do  so,  that  it  may  only  learn  to  repeat  the 
airs  which  are  taught  it.  Different  degrees  of  capacity  are  shewn  here, 
as  well  as  in  all  other  animals.  One  young  bullfinch  learns  with  ease 
and  quickness,  another  with  difficulty  and  slowly;  the  former  will 
repeat,  without  hesitation,  several  parts  of  a  song ;  the  other  will  be 
hardly  able  to  whistle  one,  after  nine  months'  uninterrupted  teaching. 
But  it  has  been  remarked  that  those  birds  which  learn  with  most  diffi- 
culty remember  the  songs  which  have  once  been  well  learnt  better  and 
longer,  and  rarely  forget  them  even  when  moulting. 

Memory  of  the  Bullfinch. — According  to  Buffon,  tame  bullfinches  have 
been  known  to  escape  from  the  aviary,  and  live  at  liberty  in  the  woods 
for  a  whole  year,  and  then  to  recollect  the  voice  of  the  person  who  had 
reared  them,  return  to  her,  never  more  to  leave  her.  Others  have  been 
known  which,  when  forced  to  leave  their  first  master,  have  died  of  grief. 
These  birds  remember  very  well,  and  often  too  well,  any  one  who  has 
injured  them.  One  of  them  having  been  thrown  down,  with  his  cage, 
by  some  of  the  lowest  order  of  people,  did  not  seem  at  first  much  dis- 
turbed by  it,  but  afterwards  it  would  fall  into  convulsions  as  soon  as  it 
saw  any  shabbily  dressed  person,  and  it  died  in  one  of  these  fits  eight 
months  after  the  first  accident.  A  bullfinch  belonging  to  a  lady  being 
subject  to  very  frightful  dreams,  which  made  it  fall  from  its  perch,  and 
beat  itself  in  the  cage,  no  sooner  heard  the  affectionate  voice  of  itf 
mistress  than,  notwithstanding  the  darkness  of  the  night,  it  became 
itnmtdiatifr  tjp«nquil#  and  rtaseended  its  peroh  to  sleep  again*    It  wan 
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very  fond  of  chickweed,  and  as  soon  as  it  perceived  one  bringing  H  to 
him,  however  niuch  care  was  taken  to  prevent  it  finding  it  easily,  it 
would  show  its  joy  by  its  actions  and  cries. 

An  instance  of  the  effect  of  food  upon  the  plumage  of  birds  if 
exemplified  by  feeding  the  common  bullfinch  for  a  lengthened  period  on 
rape  or  hemp  seed.  Under  the  influence  of  such  diet  the  scarlet  plum- 
age on  the  breast  will  be  observed  gradually  to  turn  brown,  and  by  its 
further  continuance  ultimately  to  change  to  a  dirty  black. 

CHAFFINCH8" 

In  his  description  of  the  chaffinch,  one  of  the  most  beautiful  of  our 
small  birds,  Mr.  Waterton  eloquently  and  feelingly  remarks : — Amongst 
all  the  pretty  warblers  which  flirt  from  bush  to  bush  before  me,  as  1 
wander  through  the  flowery  fields,  next  to  poor  Cock  Robin,  the  chaffinch 
is  my  favourite  bird.  I  see  him  almost  at  every  step.  He  is  in  the 
fruit  and  forest-trees,  and  in  the  lowly  hawthorn ;  he  is  on  the  house- 
top, and  on  the  ground  close  to  your  feet.  You  may  observe  him  on  the 
stack-bar,  and  on  the  dung-hill ;  on  the  king's  highway,  in  the  fallow 
field,  in  the  meadow,  in  the  pasture,  and  by  the  margin  of  the  stream 
His  nest  is  a  paragon  of  perfection.  He  attaches  lichen  to  the  out- 
side of  it  by  means  of  the  spider's  slender  web.  In  the  year  1805,  when 
I  was  on  a  plantation  in  Guiana,  I  saw  the  humming-bird  making  use 
of  the  spider's  web  in  its  nidification,  and  then  the  thought  struck  me 
that  our  chaffinch  might  probably  make  use  of  it  too.  On  my  return  to 
Europe  I  watched  a  chaffinch  busy  at  its  nest ;  it  left  it,  and  flew  to  an 
old  wall,  took  a  cobweb  from  it,  then  conveyed  it  to  its  nest,  and  inter- 
woved  it  with  the  lichen  on  the  outside  of  it. 

The  chaffinch  never  sings  when  on  the  wing,  but  it  warbles  inces- 
santly on  the  trees  and  on  the  hedge-rows,  from  the  early  part  of  Feb- 
ruary to  the  second  week  in  July,  and  then  (if  the  bird  be  in  a  state  oi 
freedom)  its  song  entirely  ceases. 

Sad  and  mournful  is  the  fate  which  awaits  this  harmless  songster  in 
Belgium  and  in  Holland,  and  in  other  kingdoms  of  the  Continent.  In 
your  visit  to  the  towns  in  these  countries  you  see  it  outside  the  window, 
a  lonely  prisoner  in  a  wooden  cage,  which  is  scarcely  large  enough  to 
allow  it  to  turn  round  upon  its  perch.  It  no  longer  enjoys  the  light  ot 
day.  Its  eyes  have  been  seared  with  a  red-hot  iron,  in  order  to  increase 
its  powers  of  song,  which,  unfortunately  for  the  cause  of  humanity,  are 
supposed  to  be  heightened  and  prolonged  far  beyond  their  ordinary  du- 
ration by  this  barbarous  process. 

Poor  chaffinches,  poor  choristers,  poor  little  sufferers !  My  heart 
aches  as  I  pass  along  the  streets  and  listen  to  your  plaintive  notes.  At 
all  hours  of  the  day  we  may  hear  these  hapless  captives  singing  (as  far 
as  we  can  judge)  in  apparent  ecstasy.  I  would  fain  hope  that  these 
prisoners,  so  woe-begone,  and  so  steeped  in  sorrow,  to  the  eye  of  him 
who  knows  their  sad  story,  may  have  no  recollection  of  those  days  when 
they  poured  forth  their  wild  notes  in  the  woods  free  as  air,  the  happiest 
of  the  happy  !  Did  they  Tememfoet  VX&\urax  \9Yatl\&&  hwid  of  man  so 
cruelly  deprived  them  "both  ot  \\\>«rt^  wA  ^m^^^  tai&&tiK\'feaiK 
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they  would  pine  in  anguish,  and  sink  down  at  last,  a  certain  prey  to 
grief  and  melancholy.  At  Aox-la-Chapelle  may  he  seen  a  dozen  or  four- 
teen of  these  blind  songsters,  hung  out  in  cages  at  a  public-house,  not 
far  from  the  cathedral.  They  sing  incessantly  for  months  after  those  at 
liberty  have  ceased  to  warble,  and  they  seem  to  vie  with  each  other 
which  can  carol  in  the  loudest  strain.  There  is  something  in  song  so 
closely  connected  with  the  overflowings  of  a  joyous  heart,  that  when  we 
hear  it  we  immediately  fancy  we  can  see  both  mirth  and  pleasure  joining 
in  the  party.  Would,  indeed,  that  both  of  these  were  the  constant  at- 
tendants on  this  much-to-be-pitied  group  of  captive  choristers.  How  the 
song  of  birds  is  involved  in  mystery  !  mystery  probably  never  to  be  ex- 
plained. Does  this  blind  captive  pour  forth  its  melody  to  soothe  its 
sorrows  1  Has  Omnipotence  kindly  endowed  the  chaffinch  with  vocal 
faculties  which  at  one  time  may  be  employed  to  support  it  in  distress, 
and  at  another  to  add  to  its  social  enjoyments  1  What  answer  shall  we 
make  1  We  know  not  what  to  say.  But  be  it  as  it  will,  I  would  not 
put  out  the  eyes  of  the  poor  chaffinch,  though  by  doing  so  I  might  render 
its  melody  ten  times  sweeter  than  that  of  the  sweet  nightingale  itself. 
Oh,  that  the  potentate  in  whose  dominions  this  little  bird  is  doomed  to 
such  a  cruel  fate,  would  pass  an  edict  to  forbid  the  perpetration  of  the  bar- 
barous deedl  Then  would  I  exclaim,  "  0  king  of  men  !  thy  act  is  worthy 
of  a  royal  heart — that  kind  Being  who  is  a  friend  to  the  fatherless  shall 
recompense  thee  for  this." 

The  chaffinch  has  a  peculiar  call,  resembling  "  weet,  weet,  weet !" 
when  alarmed  for  the  safety  of  his  nest,  or  when  the  clouds  threaten  rain. 

MOUNTAIN  FINCH,  HAWFINCH,  AND  SISKIN. 

The  Mountain-finch,  Brambling,  or  Bramble-finch,849  as  the 
name  indicates,  frequents  mountainous  districts,  and  ranges  through 
northern  Europe,  only  visiting  this  country  in  winter,  and  leaving  in 
spring.  It  bears  some  resemblance  to  the  chaffinch,  with  which  it  con- 
sorts during  its  stay  here ;  it  feeds  on  various  seeds  and  grain,  but  beech- 
mast  seems  to  be  preferred. 

The  Hawfinch,  or  Common  Grosbeak,349  is  a  remarkablv  shy 
bird,  and  was  at  one  time  supposed  to  be  only  a  winter  visitant ;  but  it 
is  now  ascertained  to  breed  in  England,  their  nests  having  been  found  in 
Epping  Forest,  at  Windsor,  Waithamstow,  and  several  places  in  the 
county  of  Middlesex.  They  feed  on  seeds  and  berries,  and  the  kernels 
of  plum-stones  and  haws,  their  strong  bills  enabling  them  easily  to  break 
these.  The  song  consists  of  a  few  low  notes,  somewhat  resembling  those 
of  the  bullfinch.  In  winter  they  assemble  in  flocks,  but  separate  when 
the  pairing  season  comes  round. 

The  Siskin,  or  Aberdevine.431— This  sprightly  and  familiar  little 
bird,  while  it  may  be  regarded  as  chiefly  a  winter  visitant,  frequently  re- 
mains and  rears  its  young  in  various  parts  of  this  country.  Many  years 
ago  we  found  a  nest,  containing  four  young  ones  half-fledged,  on  the 
banks  of  the  Esk,  near  Edinburgh.  The  nest  was  composed  of  fibrous 
roots  and  moss,  lined  with  wool  and  feathers,  and  was  placed  on  a  fir- 
tree  about  seven  feet  from  the  ground,  and  mil  q^w^bqu  Tta^nassft* 
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birds  showed  great  anxiety  while  we  were  examining  the  nest,  so  much 
so  that  they  might  easily  have  been  caught ;  and  their  solicitude  proved 
successful,  as,  rare  though  we  knew  the  occurrence  to  be,  the  temptation 
to  deprive  them  of  their  young  was  resisted.  As  cage-birds  they  are 
very  interesting  and  easily  kept,  seed  of  the  ordinary  kinds  forming 
their  food-  During  some  winters  considerable  numbers  arrive  in  this 
country  in  September,  and  leave  about  the  end  of  March,  only  a  few  re- 
maining. 

LINNETS. 

The  Green  Linnet,  or  Green  Grosbeak,355  is  so  common  and 
well-known  as  to  render  description  unnecessary.  During  winter  they 
congregate  in  large  flocks,  feeding  on  the  stubble  grounds  during  day, 
and  at  night  resort  to  plantations  and  the  taller  hedgerows.  In  spring 
they  frequent  gardens,  shrubberies  and  hedges,  where  their  carelessly- 
built  nests  may  be  easily  perceived  at  no  great  elevation.  The  green- 
finch is  a  hardy,  heavily-built  bird ;  is  in  spring  somewhat  combative 
with  its  fellows ;  has  few  notes ;  and  shows  very  marked  attention  to 
its  young. 

Bad  Taste  of  a  Lirmet. — Lord  Brougham,  when  a  boy,  had  a  green 
linnet,  or  rather  a  mongrel  between  that  and  a  goldfinch,  which,  being 
placed  in  the  kitchen,  left  its  own  fine  and  sweet  notes  to  take  to  an 
imitation,  and,  he  says,  a  very  good  and  exceedingly  discordant  one,  of 
a  jack,  which,  being  ill-constructed,  squeaked  as  if  it  wanted  oiling. 

The  Mountain  Linnet,  or  Twite.855 — This  bird  has  by  some  been 
placed  among  the  tuneless  finches  ;  but  such  is  not  really  the  case.  We 
had  one  in  our  possession  which  sang  in  a  low,  pleasing,  though  some- 
what monotonous  note.  "  Twite,  twite !"  however,  was  the  more  usual 
chirp.  He  was  very  tame  and  familiar,  and  seemingly  so  satisfied  with 
his  condition,  that  on  one  occasion,  when  hung  outside  of  the  house,  the 
door  of  the  cage  happened  to  be  unfastened,  and  when  noticed  the  bird 
was  seen  on  a  bush  a  short  distance  off.  He  soon  returned  to  his  cage, 
and,  as  a  reward  for  his  good  behaviour,  was  afterwards  left  at  full  liberty. 
For  about  two  months  all  went  on  smoothly,  but  one  day  poor  " Twite" 
disappeared.  He  was  supposed  to  have  been  deluded  by  the  harm- 
less appearance  of  a  cat,  which  had  been  observed  for  some  days  suspi- 
ciously asleep  on  the  top  of  an  adjoining  wall. 

The  Common  or  Brown  Linnet,  known  also  as  the  Greater  Eed- 
pole,  and  as  the  Grey,  Whin,  Ked-breasted,  and  Kose  Linnet,  is  one  of 
our  best-known,  and,  unfortunately  for  the  poor  bird,  one  of  our  sweetest 
songsters.  They  are  common  on  furze  heaths,  and  are  taken  in  large 
numbers  by  bird-catchers.  Their  motions  when  flying  are  of  an  undu- 
lating character,  caused  by  the  alternate  plying  and  contraction  of  the 
wings.  Unlike  the  goldfinch,  and  several  of  the  finch  tribe,  the  common 
linnets,  if  not  obtained  when  young,  rarely  take  to  confinement.  Old 
birds,  caught  by  net  or  otherwise,  are  restless  in  their  endeavours  to 
escape,  and  it  is  painful  to  behold  them  pent  up  in  cages  where  they 
have  barely  room  to  turn.  It  is  supposed  that  by  contracting  the  cages 
their  motions  are  arrested  2xA  tivevc  «x^Tk.\3^rc«c&  developed.  Would 
it  not  be  equally  gratifying,  and  aX»  \tafc  root*  M\x&&  t&^Ohkoqas&^vA^ir* 
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the  poor  linnet  to  its  wild  heaths,  and  supply  its  place  (not  its  cage) 
with  a  canary  or  some  other  bird  which  really  feels  at  home  in  captivity. 
The  following  is  recorded  in  the  "  Naturalist,"  by  the  Rev.  J.  P.  Bart- 
lett,  indicative  of  the 

Stratagems  of  tlie  Linnet. — I  had  just  passed  a  low  furze  bush,  when 
my  attention  was  attracted  to  a  bird,  which  fluttered  and  fell  a  few  feet 
before  me,  as  if  in  a  fit.  My  first  impulse  was  to  step  forward  and  pick 
it  up — the  former  of  which  I  did ;  but  when  within  about  two  feet  of  it, 
it  rose  and  fluttered  on  a  few  yards  further.  Thinking  it  was  wounded, 
I  again  attempted  to  pick  it  up,  when  it  again  appeared  to  receive  a  fresh 
amount  of  strength,  and  made  another  intoxicated  kind  of  progress  for 
a  few  yards  further.  This  it  did  several  times,  and  I  began  to  doubt  if 
I  should  catch  it  after  all,  when  at  last,  to  my  great  joy,  just  as  I  was 
near  enough  to  " put  some  salt  on  its  tail"  it  rose  up  and  flew  away, 
twittering  (laughing  at  me,  as  I  found  afterwards)  like  the  strongest 
and  pertest  linnet  in  the  world  !  At  first  I  was  puzzled  to  account  for 
its  very  eccentric  behaviour,  but  it  struck  me  that,  possibly,  like  the 
partridge,  it  might  have  performed  the  antics  described,  to  decoy  me 
from  its  nest.  I  therefore  returned  and  searched  the  furze  bush,  where, 
sure  enough,  I  found  it  with  five  eggs,  which  were  still  warm  from  the 
heat  of  that  body  which  the  faithful  little  bird  had  exposed  for  their 
preservation,  for  had  I  been  so  disposed,  I  could,  without  difficulty,  have 
knocked  her  down  with  my  stick. 

The  Redpole,  Lesser  Redpole,  or  Stone  Linnet.885 — This  di- 
minutive and  pretty  little  bird  is  resident  throughout  the  year  in  the 
northern  parts  of  this  country.  In  winter  they  congregate  in  flocks, 
frequenting  wooded  situations,  where  they  feed  on  various  seeds,  more 
particularly  those  of  the  birch  and  alder.  As  songsters,  they  are  much 
inferior  to  the  linnet,  but  from  their  beauty,  their  gentle,  lively,  familiar 
habits,  and  their  seemingly  satisfied  and  joyous  manner  in  confinement, 
they  are  esteemed  as  cage  birds.  Macgillivray  says  that,  when  starting, 
the  redpole  emits  a  hurried  clatter  of  short  notes,  and,  as  it  proceeds  on 
its  flight,  utters  a  single  note  at  intervals,  less  prolonged  than  those  of 
other  linnets. 

The  Mealy,  or  Northern  Redpole,855  is  described  by  Selby  as  a 
variety  of  the  lesser  redpole,  while  others  consider  it  as  distinct  from 
the  little  species.  It  is  said  to  be  common  in  Greenland  and  the  northern 
regions ;  but  it  is  only  occasionally  seen  in  this  country — in  some  seasons 
in  considerable  numbers,  in  others  it  is  rare,  or  altogether  absent.  In 
colour  it  is  lighter  or  more  "  m^aly  "  than  the  preceding. 

REDSTART,  BLACKSTART,  and  BLUE-THROATED  REDSTART. 

The  Redstart  is  one  of  the  prettiest  and  most  lively  of  our  summer 
visitants.  On  its  arrival  in  April  it  may  be  seen  in  hedgerows,  but 
more  frequently  in  quarters  where  old  trees  abound,  the  hollows  in  which 
form  its  favourite  nesting-place.  Occasionally  the  nest  is  placed  among 
the  rafters  of  an  out-house.  When  flitting  about,  the  redstart  has  a 
peculiar  jerk  of  the  tail,  the  feathers  being  then  slightly  expanded*  TUft 
plumage  of  the  adult  male  it  beautifully  \A«u4%^» 
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The  Blackstart,  Black  Redstart,  Black  Red-tail,  or  Tithys 
Redstart,855  is  of  rare  occurrence  in  this  country ;  the  few  that  visit 
us  arrive  in  November,  and  leave  about  the  end  of  March.  In  recent 
years  they  are  said  to  have  been  seen  in  considerable  numbers  on  our 
south  coast,  particularly  in  the  Isle  of  Wight.  They  are  lively,  active 
birds ;  frequent  rocky  places  and  bare  pastures,  and  feed  on  insects, 
worms,  and  berries.  During  severe  weather,  like  the  robins,  they 
approach  our  gardens  and  court-yards. 

The  Blue-throated  Redstart,  Blue-throated  Warbler,  Blue- 
breast,  or  Blue-throated  Robin, —  is  a  rare  visitant,  only  a  very  few 
specimens  having  been  obtained  in  this  country.  In  its  movements  and 
habits  it  is  said  to  resemble  the  robin.  The  chin,  throat,  and  upper 
part  of  the  breast  are  bright  blue,  with  a  white  spot  in  the  centre. 

THE  BALANCE  AND  HARMONY  OF  NATURE. 
The  evils  which  have  arisen  from  the  murderous  onslaught  on  small 
birds,  and  the  consequent  increase  of  slugs,  worms,  caterpillars,  and  the 
innumerable  race  of  insects  which  prey  upon  fruit  trees  and  vegetables, 
is  fortunately  now  attracting  some  degree  of  attention.     The  summer  of 
1871  afforded  a  striking  illustration  of  the  havoc  produced  by  flies,  the 
apple  crop  in  many  cases  being  ruined  by  the  perforations  of  these  in- 
sidious marauders,  while  fruit  trees  and  vegetables  generally  suffered  to 
a  very  large  extent.     So  largely  has  the  insect  tribe  increased,  that  it  is 
only  by  encouragement  and  protection  being  afforded  to  our  winged 
detectives  that  the  balance  of  power  can  be  restored,  and  under  the 
most  favourable  circumstances  years  must  elapse  ere  this  can  be  hoped 
for.     In  1862,  a  correspondent  of  the  "  Times  "  thus  writes: — It  ha* 
been  obvious  to  all  who  have  had  the  opportunity  and  the  capacity  to 
observe,  that  during  the  last  few  years  the  small  birds  have  decreased 
considerably.     In  a  like  ratio,  insects  of  the  most  destructive  kinds  have 
increased.     I  have  had  excellent  means  of  knowing  that  in  various 
parts  of  the  county  of  Kent  whole  crops  of  fruit,  vegetables,  and  grain 
have  been  swept  off  entirely  by  various  kinds  of  minute  insects,  which 
the  birds  alone  are  competent  to  detect  and  destroy,  and  which  not  one 
man  in  a  hundred  knows  anything  about.     Men  see  their  hopes  blasted, 
but  they  believe  some  ill  wind  has  blown  "  a  blight,"  for  under  that 
vagus  term  they  designate  all  such  evils.     In  no  localities  have  insects 
done  so  much  injury  to  the  fruit  as  where  "  sparrow  clubs  "  are  estab- 
lished, and  where  birds  are  indiscriminately  and  systematically  exter- 
minated.    For  example,  at  a  village  in  Kent,  prizes  are  given  for  the 
heads  of  the  sparrow,  titmouse,  and  other  birds,  which  feed  almost  ex- 
clusively on  insects  and  their  larvae.     The  gardens  in  that  locality  are 
very  extensive,  and  are  planted  chiefly  with  plum-trees.     In  1858  they 
promised  an  extra-abundant  crop,  but  long  before  the  fruit  was  matured 
the  larvae  of  the  winter-moth,  upon  which  the  birds,  especially  the  tit- 
mouse, feed,  consumed  almost  the  entire  crop.     The  birds  had  been 
destroyed. 

A  correspondent  of  uT\\e(iaT4wie.T^Cj\aatL\^"  *^\;a  never  allows 
a  bird  to  be  shot  on  his  premises,  axA\xxw^^^ 
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with  caterpillars.  In  a  neighbouring  parish,  he  says,  where  there  is  a 
club  for  the  destruction  of  birds,  they  are  overrun  with  snails  and  cater- 
pillars. 

PROTECTION  OF  BIRDS  IN  FRANCE 
The  following  is  a  summary  of  a  report  read  in  the  French  Senate 
in  1861,  on  four  petitions  praying  that  measures  might  be  taken  to 
preserve  birds  which  destroy  insects  hurtful  to  agriculture.     The  report 
treats  at  length  of  the  ravages  of  insects,  and  the  importance  to  man 
of  the  products  they  destroy.     France,  it  continues,  is  infested  with 
thousands  of  species  of  insects  of  terrible  fruitfulness,  nearly  all  of  which 
prey  on  what  should  serve  the  purposes  of  man.     It  is  stated  that  the 
wire-worm  consumed  .€160,000  worth  of  corn  in  one  department  alone, 
and  was  the  cause  of  three  deficient  harvests  which  preceded  1856. 
Out  of  504  grains  of  colza  gathered  at  hazard  at  Versailles,  all  but  296 
had  been  rendered  worthless  by  insects.     The  reduction  of  yield  in  oil 
was  32.8  per  cent.     In  Germany,  according  to  Latr&lle,  one  species  con- 
sumed whole  forests.     In  Eastern  Prussia  some  years  ago  more  than 
24,000,000  cubic  metres  of  firs  had  to  be  cut  down  because  the  trees  were 
attacked  by  insects.     Man  is  unable  to  cope  with  these  destroyers  of 
the  produce  of  his  labour.     His  eye  is  too  dull  to  perceive  and  his  hand 
too  slow  to  catch  them.     "Without  the  aid  of  birds  he  would  be  van- 
quished in  the  struggle.     The  commission  excludes  birds  of  prey,  such 
as  magpies,  ravens,  &c,  with  the  exception  of  buzzards  and  rooks,  from 
the  benefit  of  its  protection,  because  the  buzzard  consumes  about  6,000 
mice  yearly,  and  the  rook  an  incalculable  amount  of  white  worms. 
Sparrows  are  rehabilitated,  and  their  usefulness  shown  by  reference  to 
the  fact  that,  when  their  destruction  was  attempted  in  Hungary,  winged 
insects  increased  so  rapidly  that  rewards  for  the  destruction  of  sparrows 
were  suppressed,  and  prizes  given  for  bringing  them  back.    Frederick 
the  Great  ordered  the  destruction  of  sparrows  because  they  ate  his 
cherries,  but  in  two  years'  time  he  found  his  cherries  and  all  other  fruits 
consumed  by  caterpillars.     In  a  sparrow's  nest  on  a  terrace  in  the  Rue 
Vivienne  were  found  the  remains  of  700  cockchafers,  the  larvae  of  which 
turn  to  wire- worms,  the  greatest  enemy  the  farmer  and  gardener  have 
to  contend  with.     Owls  and  birds  of  that  class,  which  agricultural  igno- 
rance pursues  as  birds  of  evil  omen,  ought  to  be  welcomed.     They  are 
ten  times  more  useful  than  the  best  cats,  and  not  dangerous  to  the  larder. 
The  martins  that  were  killed  were  found  to  have  in  their  stomachs  the 
remains  of  543  insects.     In  order  to  protect  these  insect-devourers,  the 
report  proposes  the  prohibition  of  all  means  of  destroying  birds  save  by 
fire-arms,  with  the  exception  of  nets  for  wild  ducks  and  palmipedes 
generally.     The  report  also  proposes  the  prohibition  of  bird-nesting  and 
destruction  of  eggs  of  young  birds. 

THE  MITE. 
M.  Lewenhoek,  in  his  work  on  the  microscope,  says  that  the  mite 
makes  five  hundred  steps  in  a  second.    Each  leaf  on  a  tree  has  a  colony 
of  insect*  grazing  on  it  like  oxen  in  a  mwiw% 
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RATTLESNAKE,  BOA  CONSTRICTOR,  VIPER,  AND 

RINGED  SNAKE. 

These  belong  to  a  numerous  tribe,  known  as  Ophidian  reptiles,  and 
although  chiefly  confined  to  the  hottest  regions  of  the  earth,  many  are 
found  in  colder  latitudes.  Their  bodies  are  long,  circular,  and  generally 
covered  with  scales.  In  their  motions  on  the  ground  they  resemble 
worms ;  the  head  is  connected  with  the  trunk,  without  a  neck ;  their 
eyes  are  fixed,  and  they  have  no  external  ear ;  the  teeth  of  those  that 
are  venomous  have  large  hollow  fangs,  the  poison  they  emit  being 
secreted  in  glands  at  the  root  of  the  fangs  ;  the  tongue  is  long,  moist, 
forked,  and  moves  in  all  directions.  Many  of  them  climb  trees,  and 
dive  and  swim  with  ease  ;  some  coil  themselves  up  in  a  spiral  form,  and 
when  springing  on  their  prey,  the  movement  resembles  the  unrolling  of 
a  coil  of  watch-spring.  They  cast  their  skins  in  spring,  the  new  cover- 
ing being  at  first  much  brighter  than  the  old  one.  Those  inhabiting 
the  colder  regions  remain  dormant  during  winter,  and  the  specimens 
from  the  tropics  exhibited  in  this  country  require  very  careful  attention 
to  protect  them  from  cold.  Snakes  live  on  insect  and  animal  food, 
which  they  do  not  masticate. 

The  Rattlesnake  S65  is  a  native  of  America,  and  is  the  dread  of 
every  living  thing.  Fortunately,  however,  the  tail  is  furnished  with 
what  is  known  as  a  rattle,  consisting  of  joints  or  thin  horny  cells,  fitted 
loosely  into  each  other,  and  when  irritated  or  alarmed,  the  animal  hy 
means  of  these  makes  a  loud  whirring  noise  or  rattle,  which  is  heard  at 
some  distance.  In  this  way  the  unwary  traveller  is  often  warned  of  ite 
presence.  After  the  second  year,  the  rattle,  for  many  years  at  least, 
increases  a  joint  each  year,  and  some  have  been  found  with  forty  joints. 
The  rattlesnake  preys  chiefly  on  birds  and  the  smaller  animals,  and  it 
is  alleged  that  it  never  attacks  man  except  when  provoked.  Catesby 
says  : — The  largest  I  ever  saw  was  one  about  eight  feet  in  length, 
weighing  between  eight  and  nine  pounds.  Where  a  rattlesnake  with 
full  force  penetrates  with  his  deadly  fangs,  and  pricks  a  vein  or  artery, 
inevitable  death  ensues,  and  that,  as  I  have  often  seen,  in  less  than  two 
minutes.  The  Indians  know  their  destiny  the  minute  they  are  bit, 
and  when  they  perceive  it  mortal  apply  no  remedy,  concluding  all  efforts 
are  vain ;  but  if  the  bite  happen  in  a  fleshy  part,  they  immediately  cut 
it  out  to  stop  the  current  of  the  poison.  The  charming,  as  it  is  called, 
or  attractive  power  which  this  snake  is  said  to  have  of  drawing  to  it 
animals  and  devouring  them,  is  generally  believed  in  America  :  for  my 
own  part  I  never  saw  the  action,  but  a  great  many  from  whom  I  have 
had  it  related,  all  agree  in  the  manner  of  the  process,  which  is  that  the 
animals,  particularly  birds  and  squirrels,  no  sooner  spy  the  snake  than 
they  skip  from  spray  to  spray,  hovering  and  approaching  gradually 
nearer  their  enemy,  and,  regardless  of  any  other  danger,  with  distracted 
gestures  and  outcries  descend  from  the  top  of  the  loftiest  trees  to  the 
mouth  of  the  snake,  who  opens  his  jaws,  takes  them  in,  and  in  an 
instant  swallows  them. 

The  Boa  Constrictor365  is  a  native  of  India  and  South  America, 
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and  attains  a  large  size,  measuring  from  twenty  to  thirty  feet— accord- 
ing to  some  accounts  exceeding  forty  feet.  It  is  not  venomous,  but 
very  speedily  overcomes  all  it  attacks  by  sheer  force  of  pressure,  coiling 
itself  around  its  victim,  and  crushing  it  to  death.  Dogs  and  deer  are 
swallowed  entire,  and  instances  are  mentioned  of  a  buffalo  and  tiger 
being  swallowed,  the  bones  being  first  smashed  in  the  coils  of  the  ser- 
pent. According  to  Sir  R.  K.  Porter,  its  common  haunt,  or  rather 
domicile,  is  near  lakes,  swamps,  and  rivers.  The  natives  stand  in  great 
fear  of  it,  and  never  bathe  in  water  where  it  is  known  to  frequent. 
Fish,  and  animals  which  repair  to  such  places  to  drink,  are  the  objects 
of  its  prey.  The  boa  lurks  watchfully  under  cover  of  the  water,  and 
whilst  the  unsuspecting  animal  is  drinking,  suddenly  makes  a  dash  at 
the  nose,  and  with  a  grip  of  its  back-reclining  double  range  of  teeth, 
never  fails  to  secure  the  terrified  beast. 

The  Viper,  or  Adder,306  is  spread  over  Europe,  and  is  met  with 
in  many  parts  of  England  and  Wales,  but  more  frequently  in  Scotland. 
It  is  the  only  poisonous  British  species,  and  fortunately  its  bite  rarely 
proves  fatal.  It  measures  from  two  to  three  feet  in  length,  is  of  a 
dingy  yellow  colour,  with  a  stripe  of  black  triangular  spots  on  each 
«id«,  and  is  usually  found  in  dry  wooded  situations,  sand-banks,  and 
peat  moss.  The  eggs  are  hatched  in  the  body,  and  it  produces  from 
twelve  to  twenty-five  young  at  a  birth  ;  these,  it  is  asserted,  if  suddenly 
alarmed,  seek  refuge  in  the  mouth  of  the  parent. 

Another  British  species,  the  largest  and  most  numerous,  is  the  Com- 
mon Ringed  Snake,  which  is  quite  harmless.  It  is  larger  than  the 
viper,  and  measures  from  three  to  four  feet  in  length.  The  skin  is  a 
beautiful  mixture  of  yellow,  green  and  white,  mingled  with  spots  of 
brown  and  black.  This  species  is  found  in  low  moist  situations,  or 
Among  bushes  in  the  vicinity  of  water.  It  swim6  well,  and  can  remain 
for  a  considerable  time  under  water,  in  quest  of  frogs,  &c.  For  the 
«ake  of  warmth,  the  eggs,  from  eighteen  to  twenty,  are  deposited  and 
hatched  in  dung-heaps,  or  in  hotbeds  in  gardens.  The  viper  and  the 
ringed  snake  feed  on  unfledged  birds,  mice,  frogs,  worms,  and  insects, 
which  are  swallowed  entire  ;  and  both  lie  in  a  torpid  state  during  winter. 

Fascination  of  Serpents. — From  persevering  inquiries,  observes  Ras- 
pail,  I  have  become  convinced  that  the  power,  which  has  been  attri- 
buted to  serpents,  vipers,  as  well  as  adders,  is  not  false  or  vulgar  fiction. 
It  has  frequently  occurred  to  persons  travelling  through  forests  to  wit- 
ness the  poor  little  birds,  while  uttering  a  plaintive  cry,  descend  from 
branch  to  branch,  attracted  as  it  were  by  some  occult  power,  and  yield 
themselves  up  within  the  jaws  of  a  serpent,  lying  hidden  among  the 
boughs  of  the  tree — obedient  victims  to  the  glance  of  their  executioner. 
The  thread  of  this  charm  is  broken  by  whisking  a  switch  through  the 
air ;  no  doubt  from  the  fact  that  the  whistling  of  the  air  frightens  the 
serpent,  and  thus  paralyses  its  magnetic  effluvium.  What  is  the  me- 
chanism of  this  incredible  fascination,  which  so  perfectly  recalls  to 
one's  mind  the  fable  of  the  Sirens  ?  There  is  undoubtedly  here  a  phy- 
sical cause,  an  emanation  which  envelopes  the  bird  in  an  atmosphere  of 
asphyxiating  gas,  in  the  same  way  as  the  spider  envelopes  the  fly  in  its 
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tuze-like  net.  To  explain  the  phenomenon  in  a  more  perfect  manner, 
fet  ui  suppose  that  the  serpent  has  the  power  of  emitting,  one  on  each 
side  of  his  mouth,  two  streams  of  a  poisonous  and  stupefying  gas,  which 
proceed  to  unite  above  the  head  of  the  bird.  If  the  bird  attempt  to 
fly  the  danger,  it  can  only  do  so  by  descending ;  for  it  is  there  only 
that  it  will  find  a  free  space ;  in  proportion  as  it  descends,  the  two  jets 
will  continue  to  unite,  and  to  follow  it ;  and  it  is  thus  that,  to  escape 
asphyxia,  the  poor  bird  drops  within  the  jaws  of  the  serpent ;  it  falls 
into  Scylla  in  avoiding  Charybdis. 

The  Cobra-dirCapello  and  Snake  Charmers. — The  cobra-di-capello,  or 
spectacle  snake,  is  from  three  to  four  feet  long,  and  the  diameter  of  the 
body  about  an  inch  and  a  quarter.     It  is  one  of  the  most  dangerous  of 
the  serpent  tribe,  though  it  is  devoured  with  impunity  by  the  viverra 
ichneumon.     Dr.  Russel  enters  into  many  curious  details  relative  to  the 
effects  of  its  poison  on  dogs  and  other  animals.    He  never  knew  it  prove 
mortal  to  a  dog  in  less  than  twenty-seven  minutes,  nor  to  a  chicken  in 
less  than  half  a  minute :  hence  its  poison,  fatal  as  it  is,  seems  to  be  less 
speedy  in  its  operation  than  that  of  the  rattlesnake.     In  man,  the  bite 
is  speedily  followed  by  convulsions,  in  which  the  teeth  are  so  firmly 
closed,  that  it  is  scarcely  possible  to  separate  the  jaws ;  at  the  same 
time  the  throat  is  contracted,  and,  without  prompt  assistance,  death 
quickly  ensues.     It  appears  a  kind  of  miracle  that  man  should  be  able 
to  handle,  unhurt,  the  most  noxious  of  reptiles ;  yet  the  snake  charmers 
of  India,  chiefly  natives  of  the  Ghaut  Mountains,  catch  serpents,  and 
train  and  exhibit  them  for  money.     Several  years  ago,  a  company  of 
Englishmen,  who  were  rather  incredulous  respecting  the  secret  charm 
which  both  natives  and  Europeans  in  general  suppose  these  people  to 
possess  for  making  the  reptiles  obedient  to  their  will,  sent  for  three  of 
these  serpent-tamers,  and  desired  them  to  clear  a  certain  space  of  ser- 
pents, which  they  were  to  kill  as  fast  as  they  caught  them.     With  the 
latter  direction,  the  sorcerers  absolutely  refused  to  comply,  alleging  that 
they  had  promised  the  serpents  that  no  harm  should  be  done  to  them, 
if  they  would  suffer  themselves  to  be  caught  quietly.     After  they  had 
begun  their  singing,  by  which  they  are  supposed  to  charm  the  animals, 
they  walked  over  the  prescribed  space,  until  the  foremost  of  them  came 
to  a  small  out-house,  which,  as  the  servants  declared,  was  the  haunt  of 
a  serpent  of  extraordinary  size.     He  placed  himself  before  the  door, 
and  continued  his  song,  till  the  reptile  could  not  help  darting  from  its 
retreat  (at  least,  so  it  appeared),  and  was  instantly  seized  by  the  singer. 
This  was  done  so  suddenly,  that  not  one  of  the  company  could  set  eyes 
on  the  snake,  though  it  was  very  large,  till  it  was  actually  caught ;  for 
the  conjuror  made  such  an  abrupt  spring  at  the  very  moment  when,  as 
he  said,  the  snake  was  coming  out,  as  to  prevent  the  spectators  from 
observing  how  the  reptile  issued  from  its  lurking-place.     The  man  wore 
a  kind  of  long  robe,  which  reached  to  the  ground  :  it  was  imagined  that 
he  might  have  tame  serpents  secreted  in  this  garment,  and  it  was  there- 
fore thought  advisable  to  make  him  pull  it  off  before  he  and  his  colleagues 
proceeded  to  another  expenmsTit.    TVC\*  TO&x3ARta&.  requisition  threw 
aim  into  manifest  emb&rrasaYo&\\\>.    "\tolot*\\fc  \&a&&  *&£&«*.  wa^Ns^ 
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employers  desired  him  to  put  down  the  serpent  which  he  had  caught  by 
the  side  of  a  basket,  into  which  it  immediately  crept,  as  if  quite  familiar 
with  that  kind  of  habitation.  After  his  two  companions  had  likewise 
stripped  off  their  robes,  they  again  went  about  singing  as  before,  but 
not  a  serpent  would  make  its  appearance.  Having  continued  this  farce 
for  about  an  hour,  finding  that  their  trick  was  partly  discovered,  they 
frankly  explained  their  method  of  operation,  and  the  account  was  after- 
wards confirmed  by  others  of  the  same  profession.  It  hence  appears, 
that  they  constantly  carry  with  them  tame  serpents  of  all  kinds,  of 
which  they  conceal  as  many  as  they  have  occasion  for  in  the  skirts  of 
their  long  robes.  If  they  are  shown  the  hole  of  a  serpent,  they  take 
care  to  inquire  if  any  person  has  seen  it,  and  of  what  species  it  is.  If 
nobody  has  seen  it,  so  much  the  better ;  but  if  it  is  described  as  being 
of  a  particular  kind,  they  provide  themselves  with  a  tame  serpent  of 
that  kind,  and  after  they  have  performed  their  incantations  as  long  as 
they  deem  it  necessary,  they  force  it  to  come  out  by  squeezing  its  body. 
At  this  moment,  they  cry  aloud  that  the  snake  is  coming  out  of  its  hole, 
make  a  sudden  movement  as  if  to  seize  it,  and  in  this  manner  prevent 
the  spectators  from  observing  how  it  is  drawn  forth  from  their  robe. 
They  then  exhibit  the  reptile  to  the  astonished  spectators  as  being  the 
same  which  dwelt  in  the  hole,  but  which  they  have  rendered  harmless. 
After  this  explanation,  they  showed  the  pockets  in  the  skirts  of  their 
robes,  in  which  they  kept  the  tame  serpents.  Some  had  also  a  purse, 
in  which  the  snake  coils  itself  up,  and  from  which  it  issues  at  the  well- 
known  signal  of  its  master.  For  this  scandalous  imposture,  they  are 
paid  according  to  the  size  and  dangerous  nature  of  the  serpents  which 
they  pretend  to  have  caught ;  and  this  practice  is  the  more  mischievous, 
since  the  inhabitants  of  a  district  which  they  pretend  to  have  cleared  of 
serpents  are  the  more  frequently  bitten,  because  they  fearlessly  approach 
places  which  they  would  otherwise  have  avoided  as  the  retreat  of  those 
venomous  reptiles. 

Adventure  with  a  Boa  Constrictor. — A  writer  in  the  "  Madras  United 
Service  Gazette  "  says : — Captain  C,  of  Her  Majesty's  84th  Foot,  was 
one  of  the  most  indefatigable  sportsmen  I  ever  met  with ;  and  he  pro- 
bably brought  to  bag,  single-handed,  more  head  of  large  game — elephants, 
bisons,  tigers,  and  the  like — than  any  other  man  ever  did  before,  or  ever 
will  again  in  India.  On  one  of  these  excursions,  accompanied  by  a 
villager,  he  suddenly  missed  his  favourite  dog,  and  hearing  a  rustling  in 
the  bushes,  about  ten  yards  off,  and  a  whimpering  noise,  he  turned  in 
that  direction,  and  saw  what  he  at  the  first  glance  took  for  a  tiger,  from 
its  colour,  a  mixture  of  black  and  brown  ;  but  soon  discovered  what  the 
monster  really  was,  an  enormous  boa  constrictor,  which  had  seized  his 
poor  Juno,  and  was  at  that  moment  crushing  her  to  atoms  in  his  terrible 
coils.  The  native  who  was  with  him  likewise  saw  what  it  was,  and 
immediately  fled.  Captain  C.  afterwards  described  the  appearance  of 
the  reptile,  when  thus  coiled  round  his  dog,  as  somewhat  resembling 
a  barrel,  every  portion  in  violent  muscular  motion,  and  he  distinctly 
heard  the  bones  of  the  poor  animal  crack  in  succession  within  its  terrible 
embrace.    At  last,  the  monster  raised  \ns  VwJ^  vA  tas&  \w*  ^s»rc&^ 
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eyes  on  the  Captain,  who,  in  another  moment,  might  perchance  hare 
been  fascinated  by  their  deadly  gleam ;  bat,  with  unerring  aim,  he  placed 
two  balls  in  its  forehead.  Their  effect  was  not,  however,  as  he  expected, 
fatal ;  and  the  make,  instantly  uncoiling  itself  from  its  victim,  came 
straight  at  the  Captain,  who,  of  course,  took  to  flight ;  bat  so  thick  was 
the  jungle,  that  he  found  the  animal  gaining  on  him,  from  the  noise  ft 
made  amongst  the  bushes,  and  he  therefore  sought  shelter  in  a  tree, 
reloading  his  gun  with  all  possible  expedition.  Whether  the  reptile 
followed  him  by  sight  or  smell,  he  could  not  judge ;  but  he  was  only 
just  prepared  for  a  second  discharge,  when  the  boa  reached  the  tree,  and 
instantly  twining  itself  round  the  stem,  would  have  soon  seized  him ; 
but,  fortunately,  at  the  next  shot,  he  blew  out  both  its  eyes ;  yet  though 
the  snake  appeared  for  a  moment  stunned,  it  still  continued  its  efforts 
to  reach  him,  until,  by  repeated  shots,  it  was  incapacitated  from  rising; 
not,  however,  till  the  Captain  had  completely  emptied  his  powder  flask, 
and  even  then  he  did  not  venture  to  descend  for  some  time,  as  the  rep- 
tile continued  coiled  round  the  tree,  occasionally,  by  a  muscular  more- 
mcnt,  showing  that  its  vital  powers  were  not  wholly  extinct. 

TJie  Bird  and  the  Snake. — A  remarkable  case  of  instinctive  knowledge 
in  birds  was  often  related,  says  Mrs.  Child,  by  my  grandfather.  He  was 
attracted  to  the  door,  one  summer  day,  by  a  troubled  twittering,  indi- 
cating distress  and  terror.  A  bird,  which  had  built  her  nest  in  a  tree 
near  the  door,  was  flying  back  and  forth  with  the  utmost  speed,  uttering 
wailing  cries  as  she  went.  He  was,  at  first,  at  a  loss  to  account  for  the 
strange  movements ;  but  they  were  soon  explained,  by  the  sight  of  a 
snake,  slowly  winding  up  the  tree.  This  excited  my  grandfather's  curiosity 
to  watch  the  progress  of  things ;  but,  being  a  humane  man,  he  resolved 
to  kill  the  snake  before  he  had  a  chance  to  despoil  the  nest.  The  dis- 
tressed mother,  meanwhile,  continued  her  rapid  movements  and  troubled 
cries ;  and  he  soon  discovered  that  she  went  and  came  continually,  with 
something  in  her  bill,  from  one  particular  tree,  a  white  ash.  The  snake 
wound  his  way  up  ;  but  the  instant  his  head  came  under  the  nest,  his 
folds  relaxed,  and  he  fell  to  the  ground,  rigid  and  apparently  lifeless. 
My  grandfather  made  sure  of  his  death  by  cutting  off  his  head,  and  then 
mounted  the  tree  to  examine  the  mystery.  The  snug  little  nest  was 
filled  with  eggs,  and  covered  with  leaves  of  the  white  ash.  That  little 
bird  knew,  if  my  readers  do  not,  that  contact  with  the  white  ash  is 
deadly  to  a  snake.  This  is  no  idle  superstition,  but  a  veritable  fact  in 
natural  history.  The  Indians  are  aware  of  it,  and  twist  garlands  of 
white  ash  leaves  about  their  ancles,  as  a  protection  against  rattlesnakes. 

The  Child  and  t/te  Common  Snake. — A  labouring  man,  residing  near 
Hereford,  repeatedly  observed  one  of  his  children  (a  little  girl  not 
eighteen  months  old)  reserving  at  meal-time  a  part  of  her  allowance  of 
food,  and  carrying  it  invariably  to  one  particular  corner  of  the  house. 
Curiosity  induced  the  father  to  watch  more  minutely  the  proceedings  of 
the  child,  and  great  was  his  astonishment,  when  on  the  girl  as  usual 
repairing  to  the  spot,  and  making  a  noise  something  similar  to  the 
chirping  of  a  bird,  a  snake,  areata!  ow\.  oi  ^\\^\w\Sv^^N«ll^and  fear* 
les$ly  partook  of  the  repast  pro\\to&  to  SN*\^  \W\xfo&&&&  v&Vs&ksafc* 
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FROGS  AND  TOADS.865 

HAVE  LIVE  FROGS  AND  TOADS  EVER  BEEN  FOUND  IN  SOLID  STONE? 

An  opinion  has  long  been  prevalent,  that  frogs  and  toads  are  often 
found  alive  in  solid  rock,  at  a  great  depth  from  the  surface  of  the  earth. 
The  statements  of  many  writers  have  tended  to  confirm  this  opinion. 
They  have  detailed  a  number  of  apparently  well-attested  instances  of 
this  kind,  and  declared  that,  however  improbable  they  might  appear  to 
be,  they  could  not  resist  the  credibility  of  the  evidence  by  which  they 
were  supported.  Paragraphs  are  constantly  occurring  in  the  newspapers, 
recording  fresh  instances  of  this  phenomenon ;  and  the  nature  of  the 
animals  themselves  seems  also  to  favour  the  belief.  It  is  well  known 
that  frogs  and  toads  remain  in  a  state  of  torpidity  during  the  winter, 
and  that  they  are  capable  of  living  a  long  period  without  either  food  or 
air.  .  The  consequence  has  been,  that  people  in  general  seem  to  give  im- 
plicit credence  to  every  statement  on  this  subject,  and  as  most  of  the 
cases  detailed  by  natural  historians  are  said  to  have  occurred  in  foreign 
countries,  and  at  a  remote  period,  it  is  impossible  now  to  verify  them ; 
besides,  it  is  no  easy  matter  to  ascertain  the  particulars  of  those  recorded 
in  newspapers.  Very  rarely  are  these  accounts  vouched  for  by  the  name 
of  any  responsible  person  who  has  been  an  eye-witness  of  the  alleged  fact, 
and  of  whom  due  enquiries  might,  be  made.  In  general,  the  designation  of 
some  obscure  quarry  or  coal-pit  is  only  given,  the  exact  locality  of  which  it 
is  difficult  to  discover.  Oreat  pains  have,  however,  been  taken  by  not  a 
few  scientific  men  to  arrive  at  a  correct  conclusion  on  this  subject,  and 
the  result  has  been  a  thorough  conviction  on  their  minds,  that  the  whole 
of  the  recorded  cases  of  this  extraordinary  phenomenon  are  utterly  fal- 
lacious and  unfounded.  Besides  the  improbability  of  an  animal  living 
for  thousands  of  years  without  food  or  air,  the  disclosures  of  geology 
may  be  regarded  as  most  conclusive  evidence  against  it,  and  are  amply 
sufficient,  were  there  nothing  else,  to  set  the  question  for  ever  at  rest. 
It  is  the  common  report  that  these  animals  are  frequently  discovered  in 
the  carboniferous  system ;  but  it  is  a  fact  known  to  every  geologist,  that 
not  a  single  specimen  of  a  fossil  frog  or  toad  has  ever  been  found  in  the 
coal  measures.  When  so  many  live  frogs  are  said  to  be  found,  it  is  reason- 
able to  expect  that  skeletons  of  these  animals  would  not  be  uncommon. 
But  how  stands  the  case  %  While  impressions  of  various  kinds  of  plants 
and  fishes  are  abundant,  both  in  carboniferous  sandstone  and  limestone, 
not  a  single  vestige  of  the  remains  of  a  frog  or  a  toad  ;has  yet  been 
discovered.  The  fact  is,  that  after  the  keen  and  unwearied  investiga- 
tions of  geologists  for  half  a  century,  it  has  been  ascertained  that  the 
first  trace  of  an  animal  supposed  to  belong  to  the  lizard  kind,  occurs  in 
the  new  red  sandstone,  which  is  entirely  a  different  and  a  much  later 
formation.  In  the  lias  and  oolite,  still  more  recent  formations,  impres- 
sions of  lizards  are  more  distinctly  observed,  but  none  of  them  are 
similar  to  the  species  of  animals  which  inhabit  our  globe  at  the  present 
day,  and  least  of  all  to  any  species  of  the  frog  or  toad.  Upon  the  whole, 
then,  the  conclusion  is  warranted,  that  the  cases  hitherto  published  of 
frogs  and  toads  existing  in  solid  stone,  are  founded  on  false  and  imper- 
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feet  evidence,  and  are  utterly  at  variance  with  the  most  indubitable  fact! 
of  physiological  and  geological  science. 

FROGS. 

Frogs  and  toads  are  produced  from  eggs*  known  as  spawn;  the 
spawn  of  the  frog  forming  an  unshapely  glutinous  mass,  while  that  of 
the  toad  is  in  strings,  somewhat  resembling  rows  of  beads.  On  exclu- 
sion from  the  eggs  the  young  are  named  tadpoles,  and  may  then  be  de- 
scribed as  fish,  since  they  are  furnished  with  gills  and  a  tail  or  rudder, 
and  live  only  in  the  water.  In  the  tadpole  stage,  frogs  and  toads  differ 
little  in  appearance,  except  in  the  tadpole  of  the  toad  being  less  and  of 
a  deeper  black  than  that  of  the  frog.  They  afterwards  change  to  land 
animals ;  the  limbs  of  the  frog  being  adapted  for  leaping  ;  those  of  the 
toad  for  crawling.  This  metamorphosis  commences  in  the  frog  when 
about  six  weeks  old ;  the  hind  legs  first  appear,  and  in  about  a  fortnight 
afterwards  these  are  succeeded  by  the  fore  legs.  When  the  form  is  com- 
plete, they  venture  upon  land,  and  then  feed  on  insects,  slugs,  and 
worms.  The  structure  of  the  tongue  is  admirably  adapted  for  seizing 
their  prey.  The  root  of  the  tongue  is  attached  to  the  fore  part  of  the 
mouth,  so  that  when  unemployed  it  lies  with  the  tip  towards  the  throat 
By  this  means  the  animal  is  enabled  to  thrust  its  tongue  a  considerable 
way  out  of  the  mouth,  and  by  an  instantaneous  flash  to  seize  its  prey. 
A  single  frog  is  estimated  to  produce  about  thirteen  hundred  eggs ;  and 
were  it  not  for  their  numerous  enemies,  and  their  not  being  fit  to  pro- 
pagate till  they  are  three  years  old,  they  would  soon  over-run  the 
country.  In  some  countries  acres  are  covered  with  them.  Hearne  says, 
in  Hudson's  Bay  they  are  frozen,  and  the  limbs  may  be  broken  like  a 
stick  without  any  apparent  sensation  in  the  animal.  They  soon,  how- 
ever, revive  with  heat ;  but,  if  frozen  again,  they  die.  Their  organs  of 
respiration  are  curious  ;  their  two  nostrils  are  in  the  upper  part  of  the 
head  :  they  are  always  seen  with  the  mouth  shut.  The  mouth  seems  to 
form  a  sort  of  bellows,  of  which  the  nostrils  are  the  air-holes.  Frogs 
live  on  land  the  greater  part  of  the  year,  and  do  not  retire  to  the  water 
till  the  cold  nights  of  October,  when  they  retreat  for  the  winter  to  the 
bottom  of  stagnant  pools.  They  arrive  at  full  age  in  about  five  years, 
and  are  supposed  to  live  about  twelve  or  fifteen.  They  are  so  tenacious 
of  life,  that  they  will  continue  to  live  several  hours  after  their  heads 
have  been  cut  off.  There  are  two  species  of  the  frog — the  common  and 
the  edible. 

The  edible  frog  is  larger  than  the  other,  with  a  reddish  line  down  the 
back,  and  though  comparatively  rare  in  this  country,  is  common  in 
Austria,  Italy,  France,  and  Germany.  They  inhabit  ponds  or  streams, 
and  may  be  seen  on  the  leaves  of  water  plants,  but  are  never  found  at 
any  distance  from  water.  From  the  peculiar  croak  of  the  males,  in  some 
quarters  they  are  termed  Cambridgeshire  nightingales. 

Frog-eating. — On  the  Continent,  frogs  are  esteemed  a  great  delicacy. 
At  Vienna,  a  large  trade  is  carried  on  in  collecting  them  for  the  market 
Both  the  edible  and  the  common  are  eaten ;  but  the  latter  is  much  less 
esteemed,  as  its  tlesh  is  not  so  white.     The  hind  legs  axe  in  most  r> 
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quest ;  these  are  fricasseed,  and  the  fore  legs  and  livers  put  in  soup. 
They  are  brought  from  the  country  thirty  or  forty  thousand  at  a  time, 
and  sold  to  the  dealers,  who  place  them  in  what  are  known  as  frog  con- 
servatories. These  are  large  holes  dug  in  the  ground  four  or  live  feet 
deep,  covered  with  a  hoard,  and  with  straw  in  severe  weather.  Thus 
protected,  they  rarely  become  torpid  during  hard  frosts.  In  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Vienna,  they  are  caught  at  night  by  means  of  lights  and 
nets,  or  hooks  baited  with  worms.  In  Switzerland,  long  rakes  with 
close-set  teeth  are  thrown  into  the  water,  and  then  drawn  suddenly  out. 

TOADS. 

The  two  species  under  this  head  are  known  as  the  common  toad  and 
the  natterjack.  In  the  mature  state,  both  liye  on  land,  and  only  resort 
to  water  to  lay  their  eggs.  They  hybernate  in  the  hollows  of  trees, 
iand-banks,  or  heaps  of  stones.  The  natterjack,  which  is  not  so 
common  as  the  other,  is  lighter  in  colour,  with  a  line  down  the  middle 
of  the  back. 

The  common  toad,  which  is  generally  esteemed  the  most  loathsome  of 
British  reptiles,  and  which  boys  too  often  heedlessly  pelt  with  stones, 
as  if  it  were  a  creature  injurious  to  mankind,  is  an  animal  of  consider- 
able use  in  the  economy  of  nature,  being  evidently  created  for  the  pur- 
pose of  destroying  and  clearing  away  worms  and  other  small  vermin 
which  would  injure  vegetation.  The  character  of  this  inoffensive  crea- 
ture has  been  well  described  by  Mr.  Fothergill,  a  naturalist,  who  says 
that  the  common  food  of  the  toad  is  small  worms,  and  insects  of  every 
description,  but  its  favourite  food  consists  of  bees  and  wasps.  "When  a. 
toad  strikes  any  of  these  insects,  however,  deglutition  does  not  imme- 
diately take  place,  as  in  other  cases,  but  the  mandibles  remain  closely 
compressed  for  a  few  seconds,  in  which  time  the  bee  or  wasp  is  killed, 
and  all  danger  of  being  stung  avoided.  The  mandibles  are  provided 
with  two  protuberances,  which  appear  to  be  destined  for  this  office.' 
Although  capable  of  sustaining  long  abstinence,  the  toad  is  a  voracious, 
feeder  when  opportunity  offers.  To  a  middle-sized  one,  Mr.  Fothergill 
has  given  nine  wasps,  one  immediately  after  another ;  the  tenth  it  re- 
fused ;  but  in  the  afternoon  of  the  same  day  it  took  eight  more.  To  see 
the  toad  display  its  full  energy  of  character,  it  is  necessary  to  discover 
it  in  its  place  of  retirement  for  the  day,  and,  if  possible,  unperceived,  to 
drop  an  insect  within  its  sight;  it  immediately  arouses  from  its  ap- 
parent torpor,  its  beautiful  eyes  sparkle,  it  moves  with  alacrity  to  its* 
prey,  and  assumes  a  degree  of  animation  incompatible  with  its  general 
sluggish  appearance.  When  arrived  at  a  proper  distance,  it  makes  a  full 
stop,  and  in  the  attitude  of  a  pointer,  motionless,  eyes  its  destined 
victim  for  a  few  seconds,  when  it  darts  out  its  tongue  upon  it,  and 
lodges  it  in  its  throat  with  a  velocity  which  the  eye  can  scarcely  follow. 
It  sometimes  happens  to  make  an  ineffectual  stroke,  and  stuns  the  in- 
sect without  gorging  it,  but  never  makes  a  second  stroke  until  the  insect 
resumes  motion.  It  uniformly  refuses  to  feed  on  dead  insects,  however, 
recent.  For  several  years  a  toad  took  up  its  abode  in  a  garden  during 
the  summer  season,  under  an  inverted  garden  pot,  which  had  a  part  of 
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its  rim  broken  out,  making  its  first  appearance  in  the  latter  end  of  May, 
and  retreating  about  the  middle  of  September.  This  toad,  there  is 
reason  to  believe,  distinguished  the  persons  of  the  family  who  daily  fed 
it,  from  strangers,  as  it  would  permit  them  to  pat  and  stroke  it.  To 
try  the  indiscriminating  appetite  of  these  animals,  Mr.  Fothergill  has 
dropped  before  a  full-grown  toad  a  young  one  of  its  own  species,  about 
three-fourths  of  an  inch  long,  and  the  instant  it  began  to  move  off,  it  was 
eagerly  struck  at  and  swallowed ;  but,  in  repeating  this  experiment,  it 
was  found  that  more  will  refuse  than  devour  the  young  of  their  own 
species.  When  living  minnows  were  dropped  before  a  toad,  they  were 
struck  at  and  swallowed  in  the  same  manner.  These  experiments  were 
made  on  toads  at  full  liberty,  and  met  with  like  results.  It  has  been 
frequently  stated  that  toads  are  the  cause  of  great  mortality  among  the 
fish  in  ponds.  M.  Duchemin  has  very  recently  discovered  that  the 
numerous  deaths  which  occurred  annually  in  early  spring  among  the 
carp  in  a  French  fish  pond,  were  caused  in  the  following  way : — An 
enormous  toad  fixes  itself  upon  the  head  of  a  carp,  and  sits  there  with 
its  feet  applied  to  the  eyes  of  the  fish.  A  film,  producing  blindness, 
speedily  grows,  and  death  soon  follows.  The  fish  then  forms  the  prey 
of  the  toads. 

Are  Toads  Venomous  f — It  has  by  some  been  asserted  that  the  venom 
of  the  toad  lies  in  its  chin,  and  in  the  protuberances  on  its  back ;  and 
that,  when  provoked  or  hurt,  it  discharges  from  these  protuberances  small 
particles  of  white  poison.  Thence,  it  has  been  said,  there  are  few  dogs 
that  will  worry  a  toad ;  and  that,  when  dogs  do  fasten  on  them,  the 
mouth  of  the  dog  becomes  much  swollen. 

In  opposition  to  this  view,  Mr.  Waterton  remarks : — This  poor, 
despised,  and  harmless  reptile  is  admirable  in  its  proportions,  and  has 
an  eye  of  such  transcendent  beauty  that,  when  I  find  one,  I  place  it  on 
my  hand,  to  view  it  more  minutely;  its  skin,  too,  so  completely  adapted 
to  the  subterraneous  places  into  which  it  goes  for  shelter,  is  well  worthy 
the  attention  of  the  philosopher.  As  this  little  animal  is  innocuous,  I 
feel  sorry  when  I  see  it  trampled  under  foot  by  inconsiderate  people, 
who  have  learned  from  their  grandmothers  that  it  is  full  of  venom. 

In  corroboration  of  Mr.  Waterton's  opinion,  the  following  observa- 
tions by  the  Rev.  Rowland  Hill  occur  in  his  "  Journal  of  a  Tour  through 
the  North  of  England  :" — An  uncommon  degree  of  odium  is  fixed  to  the 
existence  of  a  toad.  They  are  supposed  to  be  poisonous  ;  this  is  quite  a 
vulgar  error.  They  are  useful  reptiles,  and  are  even  capable  of  the 
knowledge  of  our  attention  and  humanity.  It  is  wanton  cruelty  to 
destroy  them.  In  my  country  abode  I  even  attempted  to  make  them  a 
place  of  retirement,  and  called  it  a  toadery.  Every  creature  that  God 
has  sent  we  should  protect,  and,  in  a  subordinate  degree,  they  demand 
our  attention.  It  is  no  disgrace  to  the  Christian  character  to  plead  the 
persecuted  cause  of  the  harmless  toad. 

Toads  as  Ant-eaters. — A  pit,  wherein  I  grew  melons,  says  a  corre- 
spondent of  the  "  Gardeners  Magazine,"  Avas  so  much  infested  with  ants 
as  to  threaten  the  destruction  of  the  whole  crop,  which  they  did,  first 
by  perforating  the  skin,  and  afterwards  eating  their  way  into  the  fruit  j 
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and,  after  making  several  unsuccessful  experiments  to  destroy  them,  it 
occurred  to  me  that  I  had  seen  the  toad  feed  on  them.  I  accordingly 
put  about  half  a  dozen  toads  into  the  pit,  and,  in  the  course  of  a  few 
days,  scarcely  an  ant  was  to  be  found. 

How  a  Toad  takes  off  his  Coat  and  Pants. — A  correspondent  of  the 
w  New  England  Farmer "  says : — About  the  middle  of  July  I  found  a 
toad  on  a  hill  of  melons,  and,  not  wanting  him  to  leave,  I  hoed  round 
him ;  he  appeared  sluggish,  and  not  inclined  to  move.  Presently  I  ob- 
served him  pressing  his  elbows  against  his  sides,  and  rubbing  down- 
wards. He  appeared  so  singular  that  I  watched  to  see  what  he  was  up 
to.  After  a  few  smart  rubs,  his  skin  began  to  burst  open  straight  along 
his  back.  "  Now,"  said  I,  "  old  fellow,  you  have  done  it ;"  but  he  ap- 
peared to  be  unconcerned,  and  kept  on  rubbing  until  he  had  worked  all 
Lis  skin  into  folds  on  his  sides  and  hips ;  then,  grasping  one  hind-leg 
with  both  his  hands,  he  hauled  off  one  leg  of  his  pants  the  same  as  any- 
body would,  then  stripped  the  other  hind-leg  in  the  same  way.  He  then 
took  this  cast-off  cuticle  forward  between  his  fore-legs  into  his  mouth 
and  swallowed  it ;  then,  by  raising  and  lowering  his  head,  as  his  head 
came  down  he  stripped  off  the  skin  underneath  until  it  came  to  his  fore- 
legs, and  then,  grasping  one  of  these  with  the  opposite  hand,  by  consi- 
derable pulling  stripped  off  the  skin ;  changing  hands,  he  stripped  the 
other,  and  by  a  slight  motion  of  the  head,  and  all  the  while  swallowing, 
he  drew  it  from  the  neck  and  swallowed  the  whole.  The  operation 
seemed  an  agreeable  one,  and  occupied  but  a  short  time. 

SHOOTING-FISH.3** 
This  fish  inhabits  the  Indian  rivers,  and  lives  on  the  smaller  aquatie 
flies.  When  it  observes  one  alighted  on  a  twig,  or  flying  near  (for  it  can 
shoot  them  on  the  wing),  it  darts  a  drop  of  water  with  so  steady  an  aim 
as  to  bring  the  fly  down  into  the  water,  when  it  falls  an  easy  prey. 
These  fishes  are  kept  in  large  vases  for  amusement ;  and,  if  a  fly  be  pre- 
sented on  the  end  of  a  twig,  they  will  shoot  at  it  with  surprising  accu- 
racy. In  its  natural  state  it  will  hit  a  fly  at  the  distance  of  from  three 
to  six  feet.  The  Zeus  Insidiator,  belonging  to  another  genus  of  the  same 
order,  has  also  the  power  of  forming  its  mouth  into  a  tube,  and  squirting 
at  flies  so  as  to  encumber  their  wings,  and  bring  them  to  the  surface  of 
the  water. 

LEAPING-FISH. 
Captain  Owen  relates  that  the  bonita,  or  leaping-fish,  has  the  power 
of  throwing  itself  out  of  the  water  to  an  almost  incredible  distance  when 
in  pursuit  of  its  prey,  the  flying-fish.  The  day  previous  to  our  arrival  at 
Mozambique,  he  adds,  one  of  these  fish  rose  close  under  our  bow,  passed 
over  the  vessel's  side,  and  struck  with  such  force  against  the  poop,  that, 
had  anyone  received  the  blow,  in  all  probability  it  would  have  been  fatal. 
Stunned  by  the  violence  of  the  contact,  it  fell  motionless  at  the  helms- 
man's feet ;  but,  soon  recovering,  its  struggles  were  so  furious  that  it  be- 
came necessary  to  inflict  several  blows  with  an  axe  before  it  could  be 
approached  with  safety.    The  greatest  elevation  it  attained  above  the 
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surface  of  the  water  was  eighteen  feet,  and  the  length  of  the  leap,  had  no 
opposition  occurred,  would  have  exceeded  one  hundred  and  eighty  feet. 

FLYING-FISH. 
The  flying-fish  connects  the  birds  of  the  air  with  the  fish  of  the  sea; 
when  pursued  in  the  water  it  raises  itself  in  the  air,  and  flies  a  conside- 
rable distance.  It  is  a  fish  that  seems  to  lead  a  most  miserable  life ;  in 
its  own  element  it  is  perpetually  harassed  by  fish  of  prey;  if  it  endeavours 
to  avoid  them  by  having  recourse  to  the  air,  it  meets  its  fate,  or  is  forced 
again  into  the  water  by  gulls  and  other  birds.  Whole  shoals  of  them 
fall  aboard  ships  in  warm  climates. 

SEA  TORTOISE,  OR  COMMON  GREEN  TURTLE.3* 

These  animals  are  common  in  every  latitude  of  the  torrid  zone,  and 
feed  in  large  troops  at  the  bottom  of  the  ocean  on  sea-weed,  frequently 
appearing  on  shore  to  bask  in  the  sun,  or  deposit  their  eggs  in  a  hole  in 
the  sand.  The  eggs  laid  during  a  season  by  a  single  female  range  from 
seven  hundred  and  fifty  to  one  thousand.  These  are  deposited  at  various 
periods  in  batches  of  from  twenty-five  to  fifty,  when  they  are  covered  np 
and  left  to  be  hatched  by  the  heat  of  the  sun.  The  young,  on  exclusion 
from  the  egg,  at  once  make  for  the  sea.  The  eggs  are  about  the  mz6  of 
those  of  the  domestic  fowl,  covered  with  a  thick  skin  instead  of  a  shell, 
and  are  reckoned  delicate  and  nutritious.  The  turtle  sometimes  weighs 
from  five  to  eight  hundred  pounds,  and  the  flesh,  as  is  well  known,  is 
held  in  high  esteem.  Unlike  the  land  tortoise,  the  turtle  has  not  the 
power  of  drawing  its  head  and  feet  within  its  outer  covering,  while  the 
feet  are  long  and  flattened  into  fins.  They  are  easily  caught  when  on 
shore,  as  when  turned  on  their  backs  they  are  unable  to  turn  over  again. 

Instinct  of  the  Turtle. — The  instinct  with  which  the  sea-turtle  annually 
visits  a  favourite  breeding-spot,  observes  Mr.  Martin,  is  very  remarkable. 
The  Cayman  Isles,  near  Jamaica,  are  yearly  frequented  by  innumerable 
shoals  of  these  animals,  which  cross  the  ocean  from  the  Bay  of  Honduras, 
a  distance  of  four  hundred  and  fifty  miles,  without  the  aid  of  chart  or 
compass,  and  with  an  accuracy  superior  to  the  efforts  of  human  skill; 
and  it  is  affirmed  that  vessels  which  have  lost  their  latitude  in  hazy 
weather  have  steered  entirely  by  the  noise  of  the  turtle  in  swimming. 
The  shore  of  the  Caymans  is  low  and  sandy,  and,  consequently,  well 
adapted  to  hatch  the  turtle's  eggs ;  and  the  rich  submarine  pasturage 
around  the  islands  affords  abundance  of  nourishing  herbage  to  repair  the 
waste  which  must  ensue  after  a  female  lays  nine  hundred  eggs. 

LAND  TORTOISE.3** 
Tortoises  are  distinguished  by  the  double  shell  in  which  the  body  of 
the  animal  is  enclosed,  from  which  project  the  head,  neck,  tail,  and  feet 
They  are  extremely  tenacious  of  life  and  require  little  nourishment 
The  land  tortoise  is  found  in  the  countries  bordering  on  the  Mediter- 
ranean and  in  Africa.  They  live  on  vegetables,  burrow  in  the  ground, 
and  remain  dormant  during  winter.  Their  feet,  head,  and  tail,  can  be 
drawn  within  the  shell,  which  is  so  strong  that  it  is  said  a  loaded  cart 
tuay  pa&s  over  the  animal  without  doing  it  any  injury. 
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Longevity  of  the  Tortoise. — A  tortoise  introduced  into  the  Archiepisco- 
pal  garden  at  Lambeth,  in  the  time  of  Archbishop  Laud,  and,  as  near  as 
can  be  collected  from  its  history,  about  the  year  1633,  continued  to  live 
there  till  the  year  1753,  when  it  was  supposed  to  have  perished  rather 
from  neglect  on  the  part  of  the  gardener  than  from  the  mere  effect  of 
age.  This  tortoise  is  mentioned  by  Derham,  and  its  shell  is  preserved 
in  the  library  of  the  palace  at  Lambeth.  It  appears  to  have  exceeded 
the  usual  dimensions  of  its  species,  the  shell  measuring  ten  inches  in 
length,  and  six  and  a  half  in  breadth. 

Captain  Gooch,  one  of  the  elder  brethren  of  the  Trinity  House,  in- 
formed Mr.  Jesse,  that  when  he  was  at  Calcutta  he  was  told  that  a 
tortoise  which  had  belonged  to  and  been  a  great  favourite  of  Lord  Clive, 
when  he  was  Governor-General  of  India,  was  still  alive.  He  went  to 
see  it,  and  as  no  one  seemed  to  take  any  interest  in  it,  he  procured  it 
with  little  difficulty,  and  brought  it  to  England.  Before  he  left  Cal- 
cutta he  made  every  enquiry  in  his  power  as  to  the  probable  age  of  this 
tortoise,  and  ascertained  from  a  variety  of  corroborative  circumstances 
that  it  could  not  be  less  than  two  hundred  years  old.  On  its  arrival  in 
England  it  was  put  into  the  coach-house  at  Captain  Gooch's  house  on 
plapham  Common,  where  it  did  well  for  a  short  time,  but  one  morning 
nothing  of  it  was  found  but  its  shell,  the  poor  tortoise  having  been 
destroyed  by  rats. 

Tortoise  of  the  Gallipagos. — Captain  Porter,  of  the  American  frigate, 
the  "  Essex/'  in  his  narrative  of  a  "Voyage  in  the  South  Seas,"  describes 
the  tortoise  of  the  Gallipagos,  which,  he  says,  properly  deserves  the 
name  of  elephant  tortoise.  Many  of  these  tortoises  weigh  upwards  of 
three  hundred  weight.  Their  motion  resembles  strongly  that  of  the 
elephant ;  their  steps  slow,  regular,  and  heavy ;  they  carry  their  body 
about  a  foot  from  the  ground,  and  their  legs  and  feet  bear  no  slight 
resemblance  to  those  of  the  elephant.  Their  neck  is  from  eighteen 
inches  to  two  feet  in  length,  and  very  slender.  The  head  is  proportioned 
to  it,  and  strongly  resembles  that  of  a  serpent.  But  what  seems  the 
most  extraordinary  in  this  animal  is  the  length  of  time  that  it  can 
exist  without  food,  for  I  have  been  well  assured  that  they  have  been 
piled  away  among  casks  in  the  hold  of  a  ship,  where  they  have  been 
kept  eighteen  months,  and  when  killed  at  the  expiration  of  that  time 
were  found  to  have  suffered  no  diminution  in  fatness  or  excellence. 
They  are  very  restless  when  exposed  to  the  light  and  heat  of  the  sun, 
but  will  lie  in  the  dark  from  one  year's  end  to  another  without  moving. 
In  the  daytime  they  are  remarkably  quick-sighted  and  timid,  drawing 
their  head  into  their  shell  on  the  slightest  motion  of  any  object,  but 
they  are  entirely  destitute  of  hearing,  as  the  loudest  noise,  even  the 
firing  of  a  gun,  does  not  seem  to  alarm  them. 

LOBSTER.365 

Lobsters  are  found  in  large  numbers  along  various  parts  of  our 

coasts,  among  rocks  covered  with  deep  water.     In  addition  to  those  taken 

in  these  places,  vast  numbers  are  brought  from  Norway  in  a  living  state, 

in  vessels  fitted  for  the  purpose.     Notwithstanding  the  almost  incalcu- 
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lable  number  periodically  consumed  in  London  and  other  places,  an  un. 
diminished  supply  is  always  forthcoming:  and  this  is  not  surprising, 
since  from  twelve  to  thirteen  thousand  eggs  have  been  counted  under 
the  tail  of  a  single  lobster.  Pennant  says  that  they  deposit  their  eggs 
in  the  sand,  where  they  are  soon  hatched.  They  change  their  shell 
annually,  like  other  crustaceous  animals.  Previous  to  their  putting  off 
their  old  one,  they  appear  sickly,  languid,  and  restless.  They  totally 
acquire  a  new  coat  in  a  few  days  after  casting  off  the  former  one.  Dur- 
ing the  time  that  they  remain  defenceless  they  seek  some  very  lonely 
place  for  fear  of  being  attacked  and  devoured  by  such  of  their  brethren 
as  are  not  in  the  same  weak  situation.  The  circumstance  of  the  repro- 
duction of  their  claws,  though  surprising,  is  sufficiently  well  known. 

Sturm,  in  his  "  Reflections  on  the  Works  of  God,"  gives  an  elaborate 
account  of  the  lobster,  and  concludes  thus : — The  lobster  is  certainly 
the  most  extraordinary  creature  that  exists.  An  animal  whose  skin  is 
a  shell,  and  which  it  casts  off  every  year,  to  clothe  itself  with  new 
armour.  An  animal  whose  flesh  is  in  its  tail  and  legs,  and  whose  hair 
is  in  the  inside  of  its  breast ;  whose  stomach  is  in  its  head ;  and  which  is 
changed  every  year  for  a  new  one,  and  which  new  one  begins  by  con- 
suming the  old  one.  An  animal  which  carries  its  eggs  within  its  body 
till  they  become  fruitful,  and  then  carries  them  outwardly  under  its  tail 
An  animal  which  can  throw  off  its  legs  when  they  become  troublesome, 
and  can  replace  them  with  others.  And,  lastly,  an  animal  whose  eyes 
are  placed  in  long  moving  horns.  So  singular  a  creature  will  long 
remain  a  mystery  to  the  human  mind.  It  affords  a  new  subject,  how- 
ever, to  acknowledge  and  adore  the  power  and  wisdom  of  the  Creator. 

Sturm  goes  on  to  observe,  that  instead  of  the  eggs  being  deposited 
in  the  sand,  they  enlarge  by  degrees  as  the  weather  grows  warm,  and 
before  Midsummer  there  are  little  live  lobsters  found  amongst  the 
eggs,  the  size  of  an  ant,  which  stick  to  the  fibres  under  the  tail,  where 
they  remain  brooding  till  all  the  eggs  are  hatched. 

Anecdote  of  a  Cornish  Lobster. — Dr.  Borlase  relates  the  following  mar- 
vellous anecdote  of  instinct  displayed  by  a  Cornish  lobster  : — As  he  was 
fishing  one  day  a  fisherman  observed  a  lobster  attempt  to  seize  an  oyster 
several  times,  but  as  soon  as  the  lobster  approached  the  oyster  shut  his 
shell.  At  length  the  lobster,  having  waited  with  great  attention  till  the 
oyster  opened  again,  made  a  shift  to  throw  a  stone  between  the  gaping 
shells,  sprang  upon  his  prey,  and  devoured  it. 

LONG-SUSPENDED  VITALITY  OF  SNAILS. 
Instances  have  frequently  occurred,  proving  the  powers  of  vitality 
which  some  of  the  mollusca  possess.  The  species  belonging  to  the 
family  Helicidae  have  been  known  to  remain  alive  for  upwards  of  two 
years  in  a  torpid  state,  without  the  possessors  of  the  specimens  having 
even  been  aware  that  the  shells  contained  living  inhabitants.  A  still 
more  extraordinary  instance  is  recorded  by  a  correspondent  of  the 
"Annals  and  Magazine  of  Natural  History."  In  March,  1846,  a  series 
of  shells  were  presented  to  the  British  Museum  by  Charles  Lamb,  Esq., 
collected  by  him  some  time  previously  in  Egypt,  Greece,  &c.     Amount 
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these  were  two  specimens  from  Egypt  of  the  Helix  maculosa  (the  snail 
of  the  desert,  as  it  is  generally  called),  and  which  is  found  in  great 
abundance  living  in  the  dry  and  arid  deserts  of  Egypt  and  Syria.  On 
the  25th  of  March,  1846,  the  two  specimens  were  fixed  upon  tablets  and 
.placed  in  the  collection  amongst  the  other  mollusca  of  the  Museum. 
There  they  remained  summer  and  winter,  fast  fixed,  gummed  down 
upon  the  tablet,  and  immured  in  their  prison  till  March,  1850,  four 
entire  years  after  they  had  been  first  placed  there,  and  without  the 
slightest  suspicion  having  been  awakened  that  one  of  them  contained 
a  living  inhabitant.  How  long  they  had  been  in  the  possession  of 
Mr.  Lamb  before  he  presented  them  to  the  Museum  is  not  known. 
About  the  15th  of  March,  1850,  it  was  observed  that  in  one  of  the 
shells  a  thin  glassy-looking  covering,  the  epiphragm,  had  spread  over  its 
mouth,  and  with  evident  signs  that  it  was  but  recently  formed.  The 
two  specimens  were  removed  from  the  tablet  and  placed  in  tepid  water, 
and,  after  the  lapse  of  ten  minutes,  the  animal  of  one  of  the  specimens 
began  gradually  to  come  forth,  and  in  a  few  minutes  more  walked  along 
the  surface  of  the  basin  in  which  it  was  placed.  It  was  then  removed 
from  the  water  and  placed  in  a  tumbler,  where  it  began  to  crawl  up  its 
aide.  Next  day  it  was  supplied  with  a  small  portion  of  cabbage-leaf,  of 
which  it  partook  readily,  though  in  small  quantity.  The  animal  in  the 
other  shell  was  found  to  be  dead.  It  is  not  the  least  curious  part  of 
the  story  that  the  shell  of  the  living  animal  was  an  injured  shell,  and 
had  been  repaired  by  the  animal  before  it  had  been  collected  by 
Mr.  Lamb,  though  it  evidently  had  not  had  time  to  perfect  the  mouth. 
It  is  still  alive,  continues  the  narrator  (this  was  written  about  five 
months  after  the  resuscitation),  and  feeds  readily,  preferring  cabbage* 
leaf  to  lettuce  or  any  other  kind  of  food  yet  tried. 

THE  SNAIL  FORMING  ITS  SHELL. 
If  you  will  examine  the  snail  of  any  common  Helix,  observes  another 
.writer  in  the  same  magazine,  you  will  perceive  that  where  the  body  rises 
into  the  shell  there  is  a  fold  or  membrane,  of  a  semicircular  shape. 
This  part  is  denominated  the  collar,  from  the  manner  in  which  it  sur- 
rounds the  body,  and  it  is  the  organ  which  secretes  the  shell.  The 
animal  is  born  with  the  rudiments  of  its  future  covering,  and  by  its 
gradual  increase  of  growth  is  enabled  to  push  the  collar  for  a  space,  and 
from  time  to  time,  beyond  the  original  margin.  In  these  operations,  a 
thin  layer  of  membranous  and  calcareous  matter  is  excreted  and  de- 
posited, which  is  gradually  thickened  by  successive  layers  being  laid  on 
within  the  first,  by  the  repeated  protrusions  and  retractions  of  the 
collar.  This  portion  being  formed,  the  animal  commences  another,  and 
finishes  it  in  the  same  manner;  and  the  extent  of  each  portion  is 
marked  in  some  shells  by  an  elevated  rib,  in  others  by  a  slight  depres- 
sion. There  is  not,  as  the  language  of  some  authors  would  seem  to 
imply,  a  regular  and  alternate  deposition  of  a  layer  of  membrane  and 
a  layer  of  lime;  but  in  all  shells,  the  animal  and  earthy  matters  are 
obviously  secreted  and  deposited  at  the  same  moment  and  in  com- 
mixture. 
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HEKON.379 
Heron-hawking  was  at  one  time  a  royal  and  a  favourite  diversion, 
when  these  birds  were  strictly  preserved.  Hawking,  however,  has  long 
been  discontinued  ;  but  in  a  few  places,  as  a  memento  of  bygone  days, 
heronries  still  exist,  where  the  melancholy-looking  occupants  are 
allowed  to  pass  their  days — or  it  may  be  their  nights — in  comparative 
peace,  so  far  at  least  as  trained  hawks  are  concerned.  When  such 
colonies  are  once  formed,  it  is  difficult  to  dislodge  the  birds.  The  fol- 
lowing description  of  the  habits  of  the  heron  i?  given  by  Cuvier.  The 
heron  seeks  everywhere  the  neighbourhood  of  lakes,  of  rivers,  and  of 
lands  intersected  by  water.  Almost  always  solitary,  it  remains,  for 
hours  together,  immoveable  in  the  same  spot.  When  it  puts  itself  in 
motion  to  watch  the  frogs  and  fishes,  which  constitute  its  chief  aliment, 
it  enters  into  the  water  above  the  knee,  with  its  head  between  the 
legs,  and  in  this  position,  after  having  patiently  awaited  the  moment  of 
seizing  its  prey,  it  suddenly  unfolds  its  long  neck,  and  pierces  its  victim 
with  its  bill.  It  has  been  ascertained  that  it  swallows  frogs  entire,  for 
their  hopes  are  found  in  its  stomach  unbroken.  In  time  of  dearth,  and 
when  the  water  is  covered  with  ice,  it  approaches  running  streams  and 
hot  springs,  where  it  is  said  to  feed  on  the  water-lentil,  and  other  small 
plants.  But  it  frequently  exposes  itself  to  perish,  rather  than  seek  a 
milder  climate.  In  the  different  seasons  of  the  year,  it  constantly  ap- 
pears so  melancholy  and  insensible,  that  it  will  remain  alone  and  ex- 
posed in  the  worst  weather,  on  some  stump  in  the  midst  of  an  inundated 
meadow,  while  the  blongios  (a  smaller  kind  of  heron)  takes  shelter  in 
the  thick  herbage,  and  the  bittern  in  the  midst  of  the  reeds.  The 
herons,  which  unite  to  their  sad  and  uniform  existence  all  the  torments 
of  perpetual  fear  and  inquietude,  are  not  accustomed  to  take  flight,  ex- 
cept at  night,  and  for  the  purpose  of  betaking  themselves  into  the 
woods  of  thick  and  lofty  foliage  in  the  neighbourhood,  and  from  which 
they  return  before  the  dawn  of  day.  Then  it  is  that  their  sharp  and 
unpleasant  scream  is  heard,  which  might  be  compared  to  that  of  a 
goose,  were  it  not  shorter  and  more  melancholy.  In  the  day-time,  they 
ily  away  to  a  great  distance  from  the  sight  of  man,  and  when  attacked 
by  the  eagle  or  the  falcon,  they  endeavour  to  escape  by  rising  into  the 
air,  and  getting  above  them.  The  wings  of  the  heron  strike  the  air  in 
an  equal  and  regulated  motion,  and  this  uniform  flight  raises  and  carries 
its  body  to  such  an  elevation,  that,  at  a  distance,  nothing  is  perceptible 
except  the  wings,  which  are  at  length  lost  sight  of  in  the  region  of  the 
clouds. 

Voracity  of  tJie  Heron. — There  is  scarcely  a  fresh  water  fish  that  the 
heron  will  not  attack.  Willughby  states  that  he  has  seen  one  which 
had  swallowed  seventeen  carp ;  these  he  would  digest  in  six  or  seven 
hours,  and  then  go  fishing  again.  In  another  instance  he  found  one 
which  had  swallowed  a  carp  nine  and  a  half  inches  long.  In  the  sto- 
mach of  a  fine-plumaged  male  heron,  run  down  by  a  boy,  and  captured 
in  Bexley  marshes,  was  found  &\ery  W^-drad  water-rat.  It  had  been 
lately  swallowed,  occux^ynv^,  evew  \>o  &\fc\fcm\fcTi^  <&^& 
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tially  digested  fish)  the  ventriculus  of  the  heron.  The  only  apparent 
injury  to  the  animal  was  a  puncture  made  by  the  beak  of  the  bird  in  the 
frontal  part  of  the  skull,  by  which  life  was  destroyed. 

Heron  Strangled  by  an  Eel. — The  Rev.  Mr.  Sydney,  rector  of  Gooder- 
stone,  writing  tp  "  Land  and  Water,"  says : — At  the  back  of  my  resi- 
dence, a  heron  was  found  lying  in  articulo  mortis  on  the  bank  of  the 
little  trout  stream  which  runs  through  this  parish,  with  a  fine  eel  twisted 
so  tightly  round  its  neck  as  to  cause  strangulation.  The  eel  having 
been  speared  through  the  head  by  the  upper  mandible  of  the  heron's 
bill  (about  three-fourths  of  the  whole  length  of  the  bill  passing  through) 
had  in  its  effort  to  get  free  coiled  and  knotted  itself  round  the  neck  and 
bill  of  its  enemy  in  such  a  way  as  to  bind  the  two  together  and  cause 
Strangling,  by  the  neck  of  the  heron  being  bent  double.  Neither  heron 
nor  eel  being  quite  dead  when  found,  is  sufficient  proof  in  itself  of  their 
having  actually  destroyed  each  other  as  here  related,  and  I  was  myself 
an  eye-witness  to  their  being  found  in  the  position  above  described. 

BITTERN.87* 

Although  a  timid  and  inoffensive  bird,  when  attacked  the  bittern 
fights  with  great  intrepidity,  striking  chiefly  at  the  eyes  of  its  assailant. 
If  darted  on  by  a  bird  of  prey,  it  does  not  attempt  to  escape,  but  with 
its  sharp  beak  erected,  awaits  the  attack  of  the  aggressor,  and  sometimes 
inflicts  a  fatal  wound.  After  being  wounded,  it  has  been  known  to 
pierce  the  boot  of  the  sportsman  with  its  beak,  and  to  injure  his  leg. 
When  attacked  by  dogs  it  throws  itself  on  its.  back,  and  fights  with  bill 
and  claw§.  It  usually  sits  among  the  reeds  and  rushes  of  the  marshes, 
with  its  head  erect,  and  from  the  great  length  of  its  neck,  can  perceive 
the  advance  of  the  sportsman.  Its  food  during  summer  consists  of  fish 
and  frogs ;  but  in  autumn  it  resorts  to  the  woods  in  pursuit  of  mice, 
which  it  seizes  with  great  dexterity,  and  swallows  whole.  The 
jnouth  opens  to  such  an  expansion  that  the  eyes  appear  to  be  fixed  in 
the  bill.  The  claws  are  long  and  slender,  and  the  middle  one  serratecf, 
in  order  that  the  bird  may  the  better  hold  its  prey.  It  is  an  inhabitant 
of  the  fen  counties. 

A  Dangerous  Instinct.—  The  following  is  related  in  Bishop  Stanley's 
"  History  of  Birds  "  : — The  bittern,  if  wounded,  will  allow  a  dog  to  ap- 
proach, and  then,  though  apparently  insensible,  will  in  an  instant,  with 
unerring  aim,  dart  at  its  eyes  with  a  force,  rapidity,  and  certainty  which 
it  is  almost  impossible  to  guard  against.  We  remember  a  gentleman 
who  narrowly  escaped.  He  had,  as  he  conceived,  killed  a  bittern,  and 
deposited  it  in  a  large  pocket  of  his  shooting-jacket,  when  fortunately, 
as  he  was  walking  on,  happening  to  feel  something  insinuating  itself 
between  his  arm  and  side,  he,  just  in  time  to  save  his  eye,  caught  sight 
of  the  beak  of  the  bittern,  which  had  been  only  wounded,  and  was  in 
the  act  of  lancing  itself,  with  the  full  elastic  jerk  of  its  long  neck,  to- 
wards his  face.  This  faculty,  however,  is  not  entirely  confined  to  either 
the  heron  or  the  bittern :  it  extends  itself  to  other  species,  as  appears 
from  the  similar  escape  of  a  naval  officer  on  the  coast  of  Africa.  I 
winged,  s&y$  he,  a  beautiful  white  aigrette  \hafc  "*(*&  ^&i\&%  ^^x^a^N 
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and  brought  it  to  the  ground.  When  I  was  in  the  act  of  picking  it  up, 
it  struck  at  my  eye  with  its  beak,  and  had  it  not  been  for  my  glasses, 
must  inevitably  have  reduced  it  to  perpetual  darkness.  I  have  since 
heard  of  a  gentleman  who,  under  similar  circumstances,  was  not  so  for- 
tunate, and  I  shall  feel  pleasure  if,  by  stating  this  incident,  it  should  b» 
the  means  of  saving  others  from  so  distressing  a  tiroumstanoa. 

GREAT  BUSTARD.™ 

This  majestic  bird,  like  so  many  others,  has  been  driven  from  us  by 
the  advance  of  civilization,  and  is  now  very  rarely  met  with  in  thk 
island.  The  male  bird  is  said  to  stand  fully  two-and-a-half  feet  in 
height,  and  to  weigh  from  twenty-five  to  thirty  pounds,  the  female  being 
much  smaller.  The  bustard  runs  very  swiftly,  and  in  former  times  was 
chased  with  the  greyhound.  Notwithstanding  its  size,  and  bold  and 
commanding  appearance,  this  bird  is  so  remarkably  timid,  that  on  the 
appearance  of  a  small  hawk,  high  in  the  air,  it  has  been  known  to  squat 
on  the  ground,  exhibiting  strong  marks  of  fear.  The  male  is  furnished 
with  a  sack  or  pouch,  entering  immediately  under  the  tongue.  It  has 
been  supposed  that  it  fills  this  singular  reservoir  with  water  to  supply 
its  thirst  in  the  midst  of  those  extensive  plains  where  it  is  accustomed 
to  wander ;  and  that  it  makes  a  further  use  of  it  as  a  defence  against 
birds  of  prey,  by  squirting  out  the  water  with  such  violence,  as  fre- 
quently to  baffle  the  pursuit  of  its  enemy.  They  inhabit  the  open 
plains  of  Europe,  Asia,  and  Africa,  and  feed  on  grain,  worms,  insects, 
rats  and  mice.  All  attempts  to  rear  these  birds  in  confinement  have 
failed.  It  is  alleged  that  if  the  eggs  are  handled,  the  female  at  once 
abandons  them. 

WATER  RAIL.™ 

Although  not  abundant,  these  pretty  birds  are  generally  spread  over 
the  marshy  districts  of  this  country.  Being  very  shy  and  secluded  in 
their  habits,  and  possessed  of  ventriloquial  powers,  when  concealed 
among  reed  beds  and  sedgy  spots,  their  call  at  once  perplexes  and 
puzzles  those  in  pursuit,  hence  their  nests  are  not  often  discovered. 
They  run  swiftly,  and  swim  and  dive  with  ease ;  the  young  take  to  the 
water  immediately  on  exclusion  from  the  egg. 

CURLEW.879 
The  common  curlew,  whaap,  or  ^»hitterick,  during  summer,  or  in  the 
season  of  incubation,  is  described  by  Sir  W.  Jardine  as  a  frequent  inha- 
bitant of  all  the  subalpine  pastures  and  pastoral  districts  of  Britain, 
often  descending  to  the  borders  of  cultivation,  and  even  depositing  its 
eggs  among  the  young  grain.  In  the  north  of  Scotland  they  extend  over 
all  the  wild  country,  in  many  parts  stretching  mile  after  mile  in  extent, 
and  affording  fitting  nurseries  for  them  and  a  few  allied  birds.  They 
reach  also  the  Orkney  and  Shetland  Islands,  breeding  in  both  localities. 
About  the  time  of  their  arrival  the  clear  shrill  whistle  may  be  heard, 
passing  high  overhead  to  their  summer  haunts,  which  are  soon  betrayed, 
when  approached,  by  the  birds,  even  at  an  early  season,  meeting  the  in- 
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trader.  When  the  breeding-stations  have  been  taken  up,  the  solitary 
moors  will  be  seen,  at  early  dawn,  in  motion  with  the  birds — we  believe 
the  males — rising  aloft  with  a  slow  ascent,  sailing  along,  and  uttering 
their  shrill  quivering  whistle  peculiar  to  this  season ;  or  both  will  meet 
any  stranger  with  noisy  screams,  beating  at  him,  and  approaching  within 
a  few  yards.  If  they  have  been  annoyed  or  fired  at,  their  usual  wariness 
overcomes  their  other  instincts,  and,  although  they  are  careful  to  keep 
out  of  harm's  way,  and  will  retire  to  some  eminence,  whence,  when  ap- 
proached, they  will  run  and  skulk,  as  if  to  decoy  away  the  intruder. 
During  a  flight  to  any  distance,  or  in  migration,  they  fly  in  a  wedge 
form,  at  times  skimming  low  above  the  waters  or  shore,  at  others  high 
overhead ;  and,  if  the  first  party  is  alarmed,  and  gives  notice  by  their 
scream,  the  next  in  succession  will  deviate  from  the  track,  uttering  the 
same  alarm-note,  as  if  for  a  warning  to  their  followers.  Professor  Rennie 
says  the  curlew,  in  his  natural  state,  is  so  remarkably  shy  that  he  is  with 
difficulty  approached ;  but,  like  other  birds  wholly  dependent  for  their 
daily  subsistence,  soon  becomes  docile.  One  that  was  shot  in  the  wing 
was  turned  amongst  some  aquatic  birds,  and  was  at  first  so  extremely 
shy  that  he  was  obliged  to  be  crammed  with  meat  for  a  day  or  two,  when 
he  began  to  eat  worms ;  but,  as  this  was  precarious  food,  he  was  tempted 
to  eat  bread  and  milk  like  the  ruffs.  To  induce  this  substitution,  worms 
were  put  into  a  mess  of  bread  and  milk,  and  it  was  curious  to  observe 
how  cautiously  he  avoided  the  mixture  by  carrying  every  worm  to  the 
pond  and  well  washing  it,  previously  to  swallowing.  In  the  course  of  a 
few  days  this  new  diet  did  not  appear  unpalatable  to  him,  and  in  little 
more  than  a  week  he  became  partial  to  it,  and,  from  being  exceedingly 
poor  and  emaciated,  got  plump  and  in  high  health. 

WHIMBREL.*™ 

The  whimbrel,  little  whaap,  or  whimbrel  curlew,  pretty  closely  re* 
sembles  the  common  curlew  in  plumage  and  habits.  It  is,  however, 
smaller  in  size,  and  not  nearly  so  common.  Along  the  shores  of  the 
north  of  England  and  south  of  Scotland  these  birds  are  met  in  small 
parties  in  autumn  and  winter,  and  are  said  to  breed  in  Orkney  and  Shetf- 
land.  Macgillivray  says  that  they  keep  by  themselves  in  flocks  of  from 
three  or  four  to  twenty,  not  associating  even  with  the  curlews,  which 
also  frequent  the  pastures,  searching  exclusively  the  sandy  pasture 
grounds,  showing  no  preference  for  wet  places,  and  never  betaking  them- 
selves to  the  fords  or  pools,  although  occasionally  they  may  be  seen  in 
damp  places.  When  on  the  wing  they  display  the  white  part  of  the  back 
conspicuously,  and  have  a  beautiful  appearance. 

GREAT  CORMORANT.38* 
These  birds  are  common  on  many  of  our  sea  coasts,  where  they  build 
their  nests  on  the  highest  parts  of  the  cliffs  that  hang  over  the  sea. 
In  winter  they  disperse  along  the  shores,  and  visit  the  fresh  waters,  where 
they  commit  great  depredations  among  the  fish.  They  are  remarkably 
voracious,  and  have  a  most  rapid  digestion.  They  are  very  wary*  but 
when  gorged  with  food  they  are  sometimes  taken  in  a  net)  or  even  by 
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means  of  a  noose  thrown  over  their  heads.  It  is  no  uncommon  thing 
to  see  twenty  of  these  birds  together  on  the  rocks  of  the  sea-coast,  with 
extended  wings,  drying  themselves  in  the  wind.  In  this  position  they 
remain  sometimes  nearly  an  hour,  without  once  closing  their  wings,  and 
as  soon  as  these  are  sufficiently  dry  to  enable  the  feathers  to  imbibe  the 
oil,  they  press  this  substance  from  the  receptacle  on  their  rumps,  and 
dress  the  feathers  with  it.  It  is  only  in  one  particular  state  that  the 
oily  matter  can  be  spread  on  them — when  they  are  somewhat  darap ; 
and  the  instinct  of  the  birds  teaches  them  the  proper  moment.  The 
skins  of  cormorants  are  very  tough,  and  are  used  by  the  Greenlanders, 
when  sewed  together  and  put  into  proper  form,  for  garments.  Cormo- 
rants were,  formerly,  sometimes  trained  in  this  country  for  the  purpose 
of  catching  fish.  They  were  kept  with  great  care  in  the  house  ;  and 
when  taken  out  for  fishing,  they  had  round  their  necks  a  leather  thong, 
to  prevent  them  from  swallowing  their  prey :  they  were  also  hooded 
till  brought  to  the  water's  edge.  It  appears  that  King  Charles  the 
First  had  an  officer  in  his  household  entitled  Master  of  the  Cormorants. 

OYSTER  CATCHER.** 

The  Pied  Oyster  Catcher,  or  Sea  Pie,  is  found  along  the  sea- 
shores of  our  island,  generally  where  beds  of  oysters,  mussels,  or  limpets 
abound  ;  these  it  feeds  on,  and  easily  detaches  with  its  bright  red  chisel- 
like  bill.  They  are  occasionally  seen  inland.  The  eggs  are  laid  on  the 
bare  ground  among  the  shingle,  or  such  herbage  as  grows  above  high- 
water  mark.  We  are  indebted  to  Macgillivray  for  the  following  descrip- 
tion : — While  reposing,  the  sea  pie  stands  with  its  legs  quite  straight, 
or  uses  one  leg  only,  the  other  being  drawn  up ;  the  body  horizontal, 
the  neck  retracted,  the  head  either  directed  forward,  or  with  the  bill 
buried  among  the  feathers  of  the  back.  In  this  position  they  present  a 
curious  appearance  when  there  is  a  high  wind,  as  in  that  case  each  indi- 
vidual directs  his  breast  towards  it,  and  on  a  sandy  beach  or  level  shore, 
they  often  stretch  out  in  long  lines.  When  going  to  sleep,  however,  it 
rests  upon  one  leg  only.  In  open  sandy  places  I  have  seen  the  flocks 
crouch.  Its  flight  is  strong  and  steady,  performed  by  regular  beats  of 
the  extended  wings,  the  neck  drawn  in,  and  the  feet  directed  backwards 
as  in  the  other  grallsR.  At  all  seasons  it  is  very  shy  and  vigilant,  seldom 
permitting  one  to  approach  within  shooting  distance,  and  with  its  shrill 
cries  alarming  less  wary  birds.  Its  alarm-note  is  a  single  shrill  scream, 
but  on  some  occasions  it  emits  a  modulated  softened  cry  of  several  notes. 
When  wounded,  so  as  to  be  unable  to  fly,  it  readily  betakes  itself  to 
the  water,  and  swims  off,  sitting  high,  and  moving  with  considerable 
speed.  Should  one  consider  the  sea  pie  the  most  beautiful  of  our  native 
birds,  I  could  not  much  censure  his  taste.  When  by  the  silver  Dee, 
gliding  rapidly  along,  amidst  corn-fields,  pastures,  and  fragrant  birch 
woods,  you  hear  a  loud  and  shrill  cry,  and  turning  about,  see  a  pair 
winging  their  flight  up  the  country,  their  glossy  black  and  pure  white 
plumage  contrasting  strongly  with  everything  around,  and  their  long 
vermilion  beaks  giving  them  a  strange  and  foreign  aspect,  they  never 
fail  to  rivet  your  gaze.    Equally  attractive  are  they  when  running  about 
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on  some  grassy  meadow,  picking  up  an  insect  or  a  slug,  then  standing, 
and  again  advancing  with  quick  short  steps,  prettily  tripping  it  among 
the  go  wans ;  then  emitting  their  loud  alarm-cries,  and  flying  off  to  a 
more  distant  place,  or  alighting  on  the  pebbly  beach.  No  creature  but 
man  seems  to  molest  them ;  but  of  his  advances  they  are  always  sus- 
picious, as  good  need  they  have  to  be. 

GULLS. 

The  Skua,  or  Brown  Gull.385 — This,  the  most  formidable  of 
the  gull  tribe,  is  chiefly  to  be  found  in  the  northern  regions — the  Faroe 
Islands,  Norway,  &c.  Although  occasional  visitants  to  various  parts  of 
our  shores,  their  only  breeding  place  in  this  country  is  Shetland,  where 
they  are  protected  by  the  natives  on  account  of  their  driving  away  the 
eagles  from  their  flocks.  During  the  breeding  season  they  are  very 
fierce,  and  furiously  attack  all  intruders  near  their  nests,  whether  man, 
beast,  or  bird.  If  any  of  the  smaller  gulls  is  observed  to  seize  a  fish, 
the  skua  is  at  once  in  pursuit,  and  the  chase  is  continued  till  the  terri- 
fied victim  drops  its  prey. 

Great  Black-backed  Gull.385 — Although  the  largest  of  our  British 
gulls,  and  very  powerful  and  ravenous,  this  is  a  very  shy  bird.  It  is 
not  uncommon  on  the  English  coasts,  and  is  found  in  considerable  num- 
bers in  the  northern  parts  of  Scotland,  where  it  is  more  widely  spread 
than  the  skua.  They  feed  on  fish  and  the  smaller  birds,  and  are  said 
to  destroy  lambs.  Mr.  Macgillivray  supplies  the  following  account  of 
the  black-backed  gull,  which  he  styles  the  marine  vulture  : — The  con- 
trast between  the  dark  purple  tint  of  his  back  and  wings,  and  the 
snowy  white  of  the  rest  of  his  plumage,  with  the  bright  carmine-patched 
yellow  of  his  powerful  bill,  and  the  delicate  pinkish  hue  of  his  feet, 
render  him  an  object  at  all  times  agreeable  to  the  sight.  No  sprinkling 
of  dust,  no  spot  of  mud  ever  soil  his  downy  clothing :  his  bill  exhibits 
no  tinge  derived  from  the  subject  of  his  last  meal,  bloody  or  half  putrid 
though  it  be ;  and  his  feet,  laved  by  the  clear  brine,  are  beautifully; 
pure.  There  he  stands  on  the  sandy  point,  the  guardian,  as  it  were,  of 
that  flock  of  not  less  cleanly,  and  scarcely  less  lovely,  herring  gulls  and 
sea  mews.  But,  not  giving  us  more  credit  for  our  good  intentions  than 
we  deserve,  he  spreads  out  his  large  wings,  stretches  forth  his  long 
neck,  runs  a  few  paces,  and,  uttering  a  loud  screaming  cry,  springs  into 
the  air.  Some  gentle  flaps  of  his  vigorous  wings  carry  him  to  a  safe 
distance,  when  he  alights  on  the  smooth  water,  and  is  presently  joined 
by  his  clamorous  companions.  Buoyantly  they  float,  each  with  his  head 
to  the  wind,  like  a  fleet  of  merchantmen  at  anchor,  secured  from  the 
attacks  of  pirates  by  the  presence  of  their  gallant  convoy. 

The  Kittiwake885  is  found  in  large  numbers  along  the  precipi-' 
tous  rocks  on  our  shores,  from  April  till  October,  when  the  great  body 
leave,  only  a  few  stragglers  being  found  during  winter.  They  build 
high  on  the  rocks,  and  return  to  the  same  stations  year  after  year. 
When  these  stations  are  approached,  the  distinctly  uttered  cry  of 
«« kittiwake"  is  clamoured  forth  by  the  whole  colony. 

Hsiuung  Gull,885— This  is  the  most  common  and  best  known  of 
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sea-birds,  being  found  in  large  numbers  over  the  continent  of  Europe. 
They  are  easily  tamed,  and  become  familiar  with  those  who  are  in  the 
habit  of  feeding  them.  So  strong  are  these  birds  on  the  wing,  that  in 
1832  a  strong,  full-grown  bird  is  reported  to  have  struck  one  of  the 
mullions  of  the  Bell-rock  Lighthouse  with  such  force,  that  two  of  -the 
polished  plates  of  glass,  measuring  about  two  feet  square^  and  a  quarter 
of  an  inch  in  thickness,  were  shivered  to  pieces,  and  scattered  oyer  the 
floor  in  a  thousand  atoms,  to  the  great  alarm  of  the  keeper  on  watch, 
and  the  other  inmates  of  the  house,  who  rushed  instantly  to  the  light- 
room.  The  gull  was  found  to  measure  five  feet  between  the  tips  of  the 
wings.  In  his  gullet  was  a  large  herring,  and  in  his  throat  a  piece  of 
plate-glass  of  about  one  inch  in  length. 

Tqpsy. — We  kept  a  female  of  this  species  in  a  garden  for  about  two 
years,  where  it  was  found  of  service  in  picking  up  caterpillars,  slugs, 
and  insects.  Fish  and  fish-bones  were  preferred,  or  a  piece  of  raw 
meat  did  not  come  amiss ;  but  it  was  singular  that  she  would  never 
touch  an  eel  or  other  sorts  of  fish  taken  from  fresh  water.  ■  When  pre- 
sented with  a  fish,  it  was  thrown  up  in  the  air  a  short  distance,  then 
caught  as  it  came  down,  and  invariably  swallowed  head  foremost— ft 
habit  common  to  sea-fowl,  on  account  of  the  fins  of  the  fish  sloping 
downwards  from  the  head  to  the  tail.  During  two  seasons,  Topsy,  ai 
she  was  called,  laid  a  couple  of  eggs.  The  name  was  certainly  not  a 
very  appropriate  one  for  a  bird  of  such  a  plumage :  but  as  "  Uncle  Tom" 
was  then  in  vogue,  hence  the  origin.  Topsy  had  no  fear  of  cats,  and 
preferred  being  at  large  throughout  the  night  in  all  sorts  of  weather. 
Having  to  leave  the  quarter,  she  was  presented  to  a  friend  at  some 
distance,  but  it  seemed  that  the  change  was  not  relished,  as  she  very 
soon  afterwards  disappeared,  and  we  trust  safely  reached  her  natural  ele- 
ment. 

Snow. — The  following,  abridged  from  an  account  of  one  of  these 
birds,  better  named  than  the  preceding  one,  was  written  by  George 
Donaldson,  Esq.,  of  Glasgow,  for  the  "Naturalist:" — When  on  a  visit 
to  Ailsa  Craig,  in  the  Frith  of  Clyde,  a  very  young  specimen  of  the 
herring  gull  was  taken  from  a  nest  by  my  friend,  Mr.  Kemp,  who 
accompanied  me  on  that  occasion.  He  shortly  afterwards  put  it  into 
his  garden,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  city,  where  it  was  for  some 
time  unable  to  provide  for  itself,  during  which  he  fed  it  upon  various 
articles  of  a  domestic  nature,  such  as  broken  bread,  potatoes,  etc.  In 
the  course  of  a  month  afterwards  lie  was  relieved  of  all  his  attentions 
by  "  Snow,"  as  I  named  him,  foraging  for  himself  amongst  the  bushes 
and  vegetables,  where  he  fed  on  various  caterpillars,  slugs,  flies,  and 
beetles.  He  was  constant  in  his  attendance  on  Mr.  Kemp  while  engaged 
in  digging  and  transplanting,  and  never  failed  to  pick  up  every  creeping 
thing  which  was  turned  up  during  the  operation.  He  was  exceedingly 
playful,  and  appeared  to  enjoy  himself  amazingly  by  throwing  up  into 
the  air  any  small  bones  or  pieces  of  wood  which  he  had  fallen  in  with, 
and  always  exhibited  the  greatest  terror  of  either  of  them,  or  any  other 
object,  coming  in  contact  with  his  legs.  When  two  years  old  he  acquired 
a  taste  for  sparrows,  and  scarcely  a  day  passed  on  which  he  did  nos 
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regale  himself  with  four  or  five  of  them.  His  system  of  catching  them 
was  this : — He  was  upon  the  best  terms  with  a  number  of  pigeons  which 
Mr.  Kemp  had,  and  as  the  sparrows  fed  along  with  them,  he  mixed  in 
the  group,  and  by  stooping  assumed  as  much  as  possible  their  appearance, 
and  then  set  at  the  sparrow  as  a  pointer  dog  would  do  his  game ;  the 
next  instant  he  had  his  prey  by  the  back,  and  swallowed  it  without 
giving  it  time  to  shut  its  eyes.  He  arrived  at  so  much  perfection  in 
the  art,  that  he  caught  his  prey  often  while  flying  past,  and  occasionally 
sprang  from  the  ground  and  struck  a  bird  down  with  his  wing,  which 
he  had  no  difficulty  in  afterwards  capturing.  '  On  one  occasion  while 
(standing  near  a  pump-well  in  the  garden,  he  pounced  upon  a  rat,  which 
had  come  there  for  the  purpose  of  drinking;  it  squeaked  on  being 
caught,  and  Mr.  Kemp,  who  was  standing  close  by,  looked  immediately 
around,  and  had  scarcely  time  to  see  it  suddenly  disappear  head  fore- 
most, a  rule  which  he  strictly  observed  with  both  the  living  and  the 
dead.  Mr.  Kemp  has  little  doubt  but  many  rats  were  surprised  in  the 
same  manner,  as  he  frequently  observed  "  Snow  "  sneaking  about  the 
well.  His  appearance  during  the  act  of  running  down  the  young  birds 
amongst  the  bushes  was  very  animated ;  his  neck  was  extended,  his 
eyes  sparkled,  and  his  body  appeared  compressed  to  half  its  usual  size, 
which  rendered  his  expression  very  different  from  the  dozy-like  appear- 
ance which  he  assumed  while  watching  rats  and  old  sparrows. 

A  Gull  invited  to  Breakfast. — The  family  of  H.  Peter,  Esq.,  of 
Harlyn,  on  the  north  coast  of  Cornwall,  one  morning  at  breakfast-time 
threw  a  piece  of  bread  out  of  the  window  to  a  stray  sea-gull,  which 
happened  to  have  made  its  appearance  at  the  moment ;  the  bird  ate  the 
bread  and  flew  away.  The  next  day  at  the  same  hour  he  appeared 
again,  was  fed,  and  departed.  From  this  time,  for  a  period  of  eighteen 
years,  the  gull  never  failed  to  show  himself  at  the  window  every  morn- 
ing at  the  same  hour,  and  to  stalk  up  and  down  till  he  had  received  his 
meal  (a  basin  of  bread  and  milk),  when  he  instantly  took  his  leave  till 
the  next  morning.  The  only  time  he  omitted  to  do  this  was  during  the 
period  of  the  pilchards  being  on  the  coast,  which  lasted  about  six  weeks 
in  each  year,  and  at  this  time  he  omitted  his  morning  visit.  At  length 
he  brought  one  of  his  own  species  with  him  to  partake  of  his  meal,  and 
they  continued  to  come  together  daily  for  about  a  fortnight,  when  they 
suddenly  disappeared,  and  never  returned. 

SEA  WORMS. 
These  animals,  which  are  so  pernicious  to  our  shipping,  appear  to 
have  the  same  office  allotted  to  them  in  the  waters,  which  the  termites 
or  white  ants  have  on  land.  Were  it  not  for  their  rapacity,  many: 
rivers,  and  parts  of  the  ocean  itself,  would  be  choked  with  bodies  of 
trees  which  are  annually  carried  down  by  the  rapid  torrents,  and  many 
of  them  would  last  for  ages,  and  probably  be  productive  of  evils  of 
which  we  cannot  form  any  idea ;  whereas,  being  thoroughly  perforated 
by  these  animals,  they  are  easily  broken  to  pieces  by  the  waves,  and 
their  entire  dissolution  is  afterwards  rapidly  effected  by  a  variety  of 
cause* 
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GIRAFFE,  OR  CAMELOPARD.»* 
This  singular  looking  animal  is  found  only  on  the  continent  of  Africa, 
Its  strange  proportions  at  once  strike  the  beholder,  and  it  is  not  sur- 
prising that  the  first  accounts  given  of  this  animal  were  regarded  as 
fabulous.  Although  the  giraffe  was  known  to  the  Romans,  it  was  only 
in  the  year  1827  that  the  first  living  animal  arrived  in  this  country,  being 
presented  by  the  Pasha  of  Egypt  to  George  IV.  It  died,  however,  within 
two  years  after  its  arrival.  In  1836  four  were  received  at  the  gardens 
of  the  Zoological  Society  by  M.  Thibaut,  who  supplied  the  following  de- 
scription of  the  giraffe  in  its  native  state : — The  first  run  of  the  giraffe 
is  exceedingly  rapid.  The  swiftest  horse,  if  unaccustomed  to  the  desert, 
could  not  come  up  with  it  unless  with  extreme  difficulty.  Thfc  Arabs 
accustom  their  coursers  to  hunger  and  to  fatigue ;  milk  generally  serves 
them  for  food,  and  gives  them  power  to  continue  their  exertions  during 
a  very  long  run.  If  the  giraffe  reaches  a  mountain  it  passes  the  heights 
with  rapidity;  its  feet,  which  are  like  those  of  a  goat,  endow  it  with  the 
dexterity  of  that  animal ;  it  bounds  over  ravines  with  incredible  power; 
horses  cannot,  in  such  situations,  compete  with  it.  The  giraffe  is  fond 
of  a  wooded  country.  The  leaves  of  trees  are  its  principal  food ;  its 
conformation  allows  of  its  reaching  their  tops.  Green  herbs  are  also 
very  agreeable  to  this  animal ;  but  its  structure  does  not  admit  of  its 
feeding  on  them  in  the  same  manner  as  our  domestic  animals,  such  as 
the  ox  and  the  horse.  It  is  obliged  to  straddle  widely;  its  two  fore-feet 
are  gradually  stretched  widely  apart  from  each  other,  and,  its  neck  being 
then  bent  into  a  semi-circular  form,  the  animal  is  thus  enabled  to  collect 
the  grass.  But,  on  the  instant  that  any  noise  interrupts  its  repast,  the 
animal  raises  itself  with  rapidity,  and  has  recourse  to  immediate  flight. 
Great  care  is  required  for  its  preservation,  and  especially  great  cleanli- 
ness. It  is  extremely  fond  of  society,  and  is  very  sensible.  I  have  ob- 
served one  of  them  shed  tears  when  it  no  longer  saw  its  companions  or 
the  persons  who  were  in  the  habit  of  attending  to  it. 

Since  the  period  above  referred  to,  other  animals  have  been  received 
at  various  times  in  this  country,  and  they  are  now  well  known  to  all 
visitors  to  our  Zoological  Gardens,  where  they  form  one  of  the  most  in- 
teresting and  attractive  of  the  many  curiosities  there  to  be  seen.  A  first 
glance  at  the  giraffe  leads  to  the  supposition  that  the  fore-legs  are  longer 
than  the  hind  ones,  but  this  is  not  the  case ;  it  is  the  great  height  of 
the  withers,  and  the  slanting  plane  of  the  back,  which  deceive  the  be- 
holder. 

Camelqpard  Hunting  in  South  Africa. — Many  days,  observes  Captain 
Harris,  in  "  Wild  Sports  of  Southern  Africa,"  had  now  elapsed  since  we 
had  even  seen  the  camelopard,  and  then  only  in  small  numbers,  and 
under  the  most  unfavourable  circumstances.  The  blood  coursed  through 
my  veins  like  quicksilver,  therefore,  as  on  the  morning  of  the  19th,  from 
the  back  of  Breslar,  my  most  trusty  steed,  with  a  firm  wooden  plain 
before  me,  I  counted  thirty-two  of  these  animals  industriously  stretch- 
ing their  peacock  necks  to  crop  the  tiny  leaves  that  fluttered  above  their 
Aeads  in  a  mimosa  grove  tiiafc  taa&tifled  the  scenery,     They  were  within 
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a  hundred  yards  of  me,  but  having  previously  determined  to  try  the 
boarding  system,  I  reserved  my  fire.  At  the  report  of  the  gun  and  the 
sudden  clattering  of  hoofs  away  bounded  the  giraffes  in  grotesque  con- 
fusion, clearing  the  ground  by  a  succession  of  frog-like  hops,  and  soon 
leaving  me  far  in  the  rear.  Twice  were  their  towering  forms  concealed 
from  view  by  a  park  of  trees,  which  we  entered  almost  at  the  same 
instant,  and  twice,  on  emerging  from  the  labyrinth,  did  I  perceive  them 
tilting  over  an  eminence  immeasurably  in  advance.  A  white  turban 
that  I  wore  round  my  hunting-cap  being  dragged  off  by  a  projecting 
bough,  was  instantly  charged  by  three  rhinoceroses,  and  looking  over 
my  shoulder  I  could  see  them  long  afterwards  fagging  themselves  to 
overtake  me.  In  the  course  of  five  minutes  the  fugitives  arrived  at  a 
small  river,  the  treacherous  sands  of  which  receiving  their  long  legs, 
the  flight  was  greatly  retarded,  and  after  floundering  to  the  opposite 
side,  and  scrambling  to  the  top  of  the  bank,  I  perceived  that  their  race 
was  run.  Patting  the  steaming  neck  of  my  good  steed,  I  urged  him 
again  to  his  utmost,  and  instantly  found  myself  by  the  side  of  the  herd. 
The  stately  bull,  being  readily  distinguishable  from  the  rest  by  his  dark 
ehestnut  robe  and  superior  stature,  I  applied  the  muzzle  of  my  rifle 
behind  his  dappled  shoulder  with  the  right  hand,  and  drew  both  triggers. 
-But  he  still  continued  to  shuffle  along,  and  being  afraid  of  losing  him, 
should  I  dismount,  among  the  extensive  mimosa  groves  with  which  the 
landscape  was  now  obscured,  I  sat  in  my  saddle  loading  and  firing  behind 
the  elbow,  and  then  placing  myself  across  his  path  until,  the  tears 
trickling  from  his  full  brilliant  eyes,  his  lofty  frame  began  to  totter,  and 
at  the  seventeenth  discharge  from  the  deadly  grooved  bore,  like  a  falling 
minaret  bowing  his  graceful  head  from  the  skies,  his  proud  form  was 
prostrate  in  the  dust.  Never  shall  I  forget  the  tingling  excitement  of 
that  moment.  At  last,  then,  the  summit  of  my  hunting  ambition  was 
actually  attained,  and  the  towering  giraffe  laid  low.  Tossing  my  tur- 
banless  cap  into  the  air,  alone  in  the  wild- wood,  I  hurraed  with  bursting 
exultation,  and,  unsaddling  my  steed,  sank  exhausted  beside  the  noble 
prize  I  had  won.  When  I  leisurely  contemplated  the  massive  frame 
before  me,  seeming  as  though  it  had  been  cast  in  a  mould  of  brass,  and 
protected  by  a  hide  of  an  inch  and  a  half  in  thickness,  it  was  no  longer 
matter  of  astonishment  that  a  bullet  discharged  from  a  distance  of  eighty 
or  ninety  yards  should  have  been  attended  with  little  effect  upon  such 
amazing  strength.  The  extreme  height  from  the  crown  of  the  elegantly 
moulded  head  to  the  hoof  of  the  magnificent  animal  was  eighteen  feet, 
the  whole  being  equally  divided  into  neck,  body,  and  leg.  The  rapidity 
with  which  these  awkwardly-formed  animals  can  move  is  beyond  all 
things  surprising,  our  best  horses  being  unable  to  close  with  them  under 
two  miles.  Their  gallop  is  a  succession  of  jumping  strides,  the  fore  and 
hind  leg  on  the  same  side  moving  together,  instead  of  diagonally,  as  in 
most  other  quadrupeds,  the  former  being  kept  close  together,  and  the 
latter  so  wide  apart,  that,  in  riding  by  the  animal's  side,  the  hoof  may  be 
seen  striking  on  the  outside  of  the  horse,  threatening  momentarily  to 
overthrow  him.  Their  motion  altogether  reminded  me  rather  of  the 
pitching  of  a  ship,  or  rolling  of  a  rocking-horse,  than  of  anything  living ; 
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and  the  remarkable  gait  is  rendered  still  more  automaton-like  by  the 
switching  at  irregular  intervals  of  the  long  black  tail,  which  is  invariably 
curled  above  the  back,  and  by  the  corresponding  action  of  the  neck, 
swinging,  as  it  does,  like  a  pendulum,  and  literally  imparting  to  the 
animal  the  appearance  of  a  piece  of  machinery  in  motion.     Naturally 
gentle,  timid,  and  peaceable,  the  unfortunate  giraffe  has  no  means  of 
protecting  itself  but  with  its  heels;  but,  even  when  hemmed  into  a 
corner,  it  seldom  resorts  to  this  mode  of  defence.     The  colossal  height 
and  apparent  disproportion  of  this  extraordinary  animal,  long  classed 
it  with  the  unicorn  and  the  sphinx  of  the  ancients,  and  induced  a  belief 
that  it  belonged  rather  to  the  group  of  chimeras  with  which  the  regions 
of  imagination  are  tenanted,  than  existed  amongst 'the  actual  works  of 
nature.     The  senses  of  sight,  hearing,  and  smell  are  acute,  and  delicate ; 
the  eyes,  which  are  soft  and  gentle,  eclipsing  those  of  the  oft-sung  gazelle 
of  the  East,  and  being  so  constructed  that,  without  turning  the  head,  the 
animal  can  see  both  before  and  behind  it  at  the  same  time.    On  the  fore* 
head  there  is  a  remarkable  prominence ;  and  the  tongue  has  the  power 
of  mobility  increased  to  an  extraordinary  degree,  accompanied  with  the 
faculty  of  extension,  which  enables  it  in  miniature  to  perform  the  office 
of  the  elephant's  proboscis.    The  lofty -maned  neck,  possessing  only  seven 
joints,  appears  to  move  on  a  pivot,  instead  of  being  flexible,  like  that  of 
the  swan  or  peacock,  to  which,  from  its  length,  it  has  been  likened.   Tbfc 
giraffe  utters  no  cry  whatever.     Both  sexes  have  horns  covered  with;; 
hair,  and  are  similarly  marked  with  an  angular  and  somewhat  sym- 
metrical pattern.     The  male  increases  in  depth  of  colour  according  to 
age,  and  in  some  specimens  is  nearly  black  ;  but  the  i  em  ale  is  smaller  in 
stature,  and  of  a  lighter  colour,  approaching  to  yellow. 

GAZELLES 
These  animals,  remarkable  for  the  gentle  brightness  and  beauty  of 
their  eyes,  and  their  fleetness,  are  thus  described  by  a  French  traveller 
who  visited  Asia  Minor,  and  sojourned  for  some  time  at  Alexandria: — 
They  prefer  the  desert  for  their  abode,  in  traversing  which  we  have 
often  met  them.  Far  from  being  startled  by  the  sight  of  our  caravan, 
they  very  frequently  stopped  and  fixed  their  bright  eyes  upon  us  till 
we  had  passed  ;  but  if  we  made  a  noise,  or  attempted  to  approach 
they  immediately  fled.  The  parts  of  the  desert  which  they  prefer, 
those  where  the  ground  is  smooth  and  covered  with  sand.  In  the 
time  it  is  rarely  that  we  see  more  than  four  or  five  together ; 
towards  evening  they  assemble  in  flocks,  to  pass  the  night.  When 
hunter  finds  out  those  places,  he  surprises  them,  and  is  certain  of 
turing  a  few.  The  Arabs  have  several  ways  of  catching  them.  T) 
dig  holes  in  the  most  frequented  places,  cover  them  over,  and  into 
the  gazelle  falls,  thus  becoming  an  easy  prey.  There  is  another  method 
of  hunting  which  they  adopt,  one  more  in  accordance  with  their  taste^ ' 
because  it  is  attendant  on  more  exertion,  that  is,  with  dogs,  assisted  bjr 
the  falcon,  or  with  the  ounce.  This  latter  fine  animal,  tamed  for  the 
purpose,  accompanies  the  hunter,  and  when  tie  prey  is  near,  it  is  un- 
chained, and  the  gazelles  pointed  out  to  it.     The  ounce  immediately 
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exerts  all  its  art  and  fierceness  in  the  pursuit ;  not  only  by  running- 
after  them,  but  by  turning  and  winding  about  till  it  is  near  its  prey| 
when  it  at  once  bounds  upon  the  gazelle,  strangles  it  instantaneously,' 
and  sucks  its  blood  ;  sometimes  it  misses  its  aim,  and  then  it  does  not 
continue  the  pursuit,  but  remains  in  the  same  place.  Instinct  has 
taught  it  that  the  gazelle  cannot  only  run  much  swifter,  but  much 
longer,  and  that  the  chase  would  therefore  be  useless.  When  the 
hunter  succeeds  in  taking  one  alive,  a  much  larger  sum  is  always  to  be 
had  for  it.  They  are  very  easily  tamed ;  and  in  the  east,  there  is 
scarcely  a  house  of  any  consideration  in  which  there  is  not  a  tamed 
gazelle,  which  is  even  admitted  into  the  harem.  Wild  gazelles  are  also 
taken  by  means  of  a  tame  one.  The  hunter  fastens  a  snare  made  of 
cord,  to  ics  horns,  and  when  a  herd  of  gazelles  is  found,  the  tame  one  is 
sent  amongst  them.  No  sooner  does  it  approach,  than  the  males  of  the 
herd  approach  to  oppose  it.  They  immediately  begin  butting  with 
their  horns,  and  soon  get  entangled  in  the  noose.  In  this  struggle 
they  both  commonly  fall  to  the  ground,  when  the  active  hunter  springs 
forward,  secures  the  one,  and  liberates  the  other.  A  female  gazelle 
having  suddenly  died  at  the  country  residence  of  Baron  Gauci,  at  Malta, 
from  something  which  it  had  eaten,  the  male  stood  over  the  dead  body 
of  his;mate,  butting  every  one  who  attempted  to  touch  it ;  then,  suddenly 
making  a  spring,  struck  his  head  against  a  wall  and  fell  dead  by  the 
side  of  his  companion, 

OTTER.** 

Otters  frequent  the  banks  of  streams,  lakes,  and  rivers,  living  chiefly 
upon  fish.  They  dive  and  swim  with  such  expertness,  that  a  fish  rarely 
escapes  their  clutches.  In  length  they  measure  nearly  three  and  a  half 
feet  from  the  snout  to  the  tip  of  the  tail,  are  strongly  built,  and,  when 
attacked,  very  fierce.  At  one  time  they  were  to  be  met  with  in  con- 
siderable numbers  throughout  this  country,  and  an  otter-hunt  attracted 
considerable  attention  ;  but  they  are  now  somewhat  rare. 

Affection  of  the  Otter. — As  the  crew  were  securing  our  boat  to  the 
bank  of  the  river  Indus  (says  Lieutenant  John  Wood),  thoy  discovered 
a  family  of  otters,  which  by  their  angry  cries  seemed  to  consider  us 
intruders.  Anxious  to  obtain  one,  an  attack  was  forthwith  planned, 
but  though  no  precautions  were  omitted,  it  was  only  partially  successful. 
Two  were  made  prisoners,  and  as  many  more  escaped.  The  latter 
refused,  however,  to  quit  the  neighbourhood,  and  throughout  the  night 
serenaded  us  with  piercing  shrieks,  which  were  redoubled  whenever  the 
captives  replied  to  their  call.  The  two  we  had  taken  were  full  grown, 
but  evidently  the  young  of  those  which  had  escaped.  The  habitation 
of  these  interesting  little  animals  had  two  entrances,  which  met  before 
they  reached  their  inner  circular  burrow,  and  were  elevated  four  feet 
above  the  river,  then  at  its  lowest  level.  Two  days  after  these  otters 
had  been  taken  I  was  awoke  in  the  middle  of  the  night  by  a  noise  pro* 
ceeding  from  the  fore  part  of  the  vessel,  and  on  enquiring  the  cause, 
was  told  we  were  boarded  by  otters  from  the  shore.  When  I  got  on 
deck  the  assailants  were  swimming  alongside,  giving  utterance  to  a 
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sharp,  peevish  whine,  whilst  those  on  board,  after  vainly  struggling  to 
get  free  of  the  bag  that  held  them,  grew  calm,  but  still  continued  a  low 
piteous  moan.  Whether  the  visitors  were  the  parents  of  our  captives, 
or  strangers  attracted  to  the  boat  by  their  calls,  is  matter  of  do«bt.  '  In 
either  case  the  circumstance  is  remarkable,  for,  by  this  time,  we  had 
moved  ten  miles  onward,  and  crossed  from  the  left  to  the  right  bank  of 
the  Indus. 

Sagacity  of  the  Otter. — An  otter  produced  a  pair  of  young  ones  in  the 
Zoological  Gardens  in  London,  and  in  due  time  these  young  ones  took 
to  the  pond,  when  but  half  filled  with  water,  and  were  unable  to  climb 
up  its  perpendicular  sides.  When  they  had  remained  in  the  water 
some  minutes,  the  mother  appeared  anxious  to  get  them  out,  and  made 
several  vain  attempts  to  reach  them  from  the  side  of  the  pond.  She 
then  plunged  into  the  water ;  and  after  playing  with  one  of  them  for  a 
short  time,  she  put  her  head  close  to  its  ear,  as  if  to  make  it  under- 
stand her  intentions,  and  then  sprung  out  of  the  pond,  while  the  young 
one  clung  tightly  by  its  teeth  to  the  fur  at  the  root  of  her  tail.  Having 
landed  it,  she  rescued  the  other  in  the  same  manner. 

LIZARDS.891 
The  animals  included  under  the  general  name  of  lizards  embrace  a 
great  variety,  from  the  crocodile  down  to  the  small  viviparous  species 
found  in  this  country,  and  popularly  known  as  the  lizard.  The  larger 
species  are  inhabitants  of  the  warmer  countries  of  the  globe,  and  prey 
on  animals,  while  the  smaller  species  feed  on  insects.  The  viviparous, 
nimble,  or  common  lizard,  seen  sometimes  in  our  orchards,  but  more 
generally  on  furze-covered  heaths,  or  in  the  neighbourhood  of  rocks  or 
old  walls,  is  an  elegant  little  animal  about  five  or  six  inches  long,  and 
remarkably  quick  and  graceful  in  all  its  movements — the  keen  bright 
eyes  mark  each  insect  as  it  approaches,  and  the  animal  darts  on  it 
in  a  twinkling.  The  skin  is  oft^n  renewed  ;  before  casting  it  assumes 
a  brownish-black  hue,  but  after  the  change  it  is  marked  with  dark  green 
and  yellow  tints.  The  tail,  which  is  twice  the  length  of  the  body,  is  brittle, 
and  easily  broken,  but  is  soon  reproduced.  As  a  general  rule,  lizards 
deposit  their  eggs,  covered  by  a  thin  membrane,  in  the  sand,  leaving 
them  to  be  hatched  by  the  heat  of  the  sun.  But  in  the  case  of  the  one 
above  referred  to,  the  egga  are  hatched  within  the  body  of  the  parent, 
and  from  three  to  six  young  ones  come  forth,  fully  formed,  and  able  to 
take  care  of  themselves.  Another  species,  larger  than  the  former,  and 
known  as  the  sand-lizard,  is  found  in  some  parts  of  England  and  Ireland. 
It  is  subject  to  some  variation  in  colour,  the  more  generally  pervading 
hue  being  brown.  It  frequents  sand-banks,  and  after  covering  up  its 
eggs,  leaves  them  to  be  hatched  by  the  heat  of  the  sun,  and  the  young, 
when  they  come  forth,  provide  for  themselves.  The  green  lizard,  com- 
mon in  warmer  countries,  and  sometimes  exhibited  in  England,  shines 
with  great  brilliancy,  the  green  being  intermixed  with  yellow,  blue,  and 
black.  The  small  brown  lizard  of  Jamaica  is  remarkably  fond  of  the 
society  of  man,  and  its  attention  is  strongly  attracted  by  music.  Dr. 
Madden  was  in  the  habit  of  feeding  one  in  an  arbour  with  crumbs  of 
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bread,  which  he  used  to  place  on  his  knee ;  and  the  little  creature  would 
descend  from  a  branch  above  him,  where  it  would  remain  reconnoitring 
bim  for  some  minutes  previously,  and  then  crawl  on  his  knee  and  feed 
o»  the  bread  without  any  apprehension.  The  doctor  saw  a  brown 
lizard  at  Barbadoes  in  the  governor's  drawing  room,  which,  he  was 
informed,  was  so  docile  and  domesticated,  as  to  be  a  regular  inmate  of 
Lhe  house. 

CHAMELEON.891 
The  chameleon  is  shaped  like  the  lizard,  except  that  the  back  is  not 
so  flat.  They  vary  from  two  to  thirteen  or  fourteen  inches  long.  A 
remarkable  feature  in  this  animal  is  the  construction  of  its  eyes,  which 
are  placed  in  little  movable  globes  in  the  head,  which  globes  turn  every 
way,  and  project  a  little,  so  that  the  creature,  with  one  eye  turned 
forward  and  the  other  backward,  can  see  every  thing  around  it,  with- 
out turning  the  head,  which  it  is  incapable  of  doing,  except  in  a  very 
small  degree.  Chameleons  spend  their  lives  in  trees,  for  clinging  to  the 
branches  of  which  their  organisation  is  admirably  adapted.  On  trees 
they  lie  in  wait  for  insects,  which  constitute  their  food,  in  catching 
which  they  are  probably  aided  by  their  extraordinary  faculty  of  changing 
their  colour,  so  as  to  be  able  to  conceal  themselves.  They  possess  ex- 
traordinary power  of  abstaining  from  food.  Hence  arose  the  notion  that 
they  lived  on  air.  Their  power  of  changing  colour  depends  on  there 
Existing  in  the  skin  two  layers  of  pigment  or  colouring  matter, 
>laced  one  above  another,  which  the  animal  can  influence  by  means  of  a 
nechanism  given  for  the  purpose,  so  as  to  produce  various  hues.  Its 
ung  is  so  large  that  the  animal  has  the  power  of  filling  every  part  of 
he  body  with  air,  so  as  to  double  its  size.  This  is  done  by  gentle, 
rregular  efforts.  Chameleons  are  inoffensive,  but  irascible  one  with 
mother.  In  a  state  of  excitement  they  change  colour  rapidly,  dark, 
yellow,  or  grey ;  when  quiescent  they  pass  into  green,  purple,  or  black. 
Regarding  the  changes  in  colour  of  the  chameleon,  of  which  so  many 
different  accounts  have  been  given,  Mr.  J.  G.  Wood  says,  I  never  knew 
it  to  assume  the  hue  of  any  colour  near  or  on  which  it  was  placed.  It 
always  assumed  a  different  hue.  For  example,  on  a  green  substance  it 
always  became  yellow  and  brown,  on  yellow  it  became  blackish  grey, 
and  on  red  it  became  dark  green,  covered  with  multitudes  of  Tittle 
yellow  spots.  Touching  it  also  caused  it  to  change  colour,  and  the  sight 
of  a  fly  would  have  the  same  effect.  After  many  months  of  constant 
watching  the  animal,  which  lived  on  a  branch  within  a  yard  of  me,  I 
came  to  the  following  conclusions.  The  normal  hue  is  dark  grey,  and 
the  only  other  tints  which  it  assumed  were  yellow,  green,  brown,  and 
black — the  first  being  the  only  primary  hue  exhibited  by  the  animal. 
These  colours  were  continually  changing,  sometimes  coming  in  spots, 
sometimes  in  stripes,  sometimes  covering  the  half,  and  sometimes  the 
entire  space.  The  change  of  hue  was  so  rapid  that  when  the  chameleon 
was  crawling  over  two  objects  of  different  colours,  tl\e  fore  and  hinder 
parts  of  the  body  changed  their  colour.  It  even  changed  colour  alter 
death,  yellow  and  black  succeeding  each  other  for  several  days. 
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HUMMING-BIRD.^ 

These  beautiful  and  delicate  little  creatures,  the  jewels  of  ornithology, 
which  have  always  attracted  the  admiration  of  mankind,  are  thus  de- 
scribed by  Mr.  Richard  Chambers,  F.L.S.,  in  the  "Magazine  of  Natural 
History  ": — The  ancient  Mexicans  used  their  feathers  for  superb  mantlet 
in  the  time  of  Montezuma,  and  the  pictures  so  much  extolled  by  Cortez 
were  embroidered  with  their  skins.  The  nation  of  the  Aztecs  call  their 
capital  Tzinzunzan,  from  the  number  of  humming-birds  in  its  vicinity, 
with  which  the  statues  of  their  gods  are  adorned,  and  the  Indians  of 
Patzquara  are  still  famous  for  this  art.  They  compose  figures  of  saints 
with  the  feathers  of  the  colobri,  which  are  remarkable  for  the  delicacy 
of  the  execution  and  the  brilliancy  of  the  colours.  The  Indian  could 
appreciate  their  loveliness,  delighting  to  adorn  his  bride  with  gems  and 
jewellery  plucked  from  the  starry  frontlets  of  these  beauteous  forms. 
Every  epithet,  which  the  ingenuity  of  language  could  invent,  has  been 
employed  to  depict  the  richness  of  their  colouring ;  the  lustres  of  the 
topaz,  of  emeralds,  and  rubies,  have  been  compared  with  them,  and 
applied  to  their  names.  "The  hue  of  roses  steeped  in  liquid  fire;" 
even  the  "  cheveux  de  Vastre  du  jour "  of  the  imaginative  Buffon,  or 
beams  or  locks  of  the  sun,  their  name  in  the  Indian  language,  fell 
short  of  their  dazzling  and  versatile  tints.  It  was  formerly  imagined 
that  these  birds  were  nearly  confined  to  the  tropical  portions  of  the 
New  World  ;  and,  according  to  our  best  information,  that  great  archi* 
pelago  of  islands  between  Florida  and  the  mouths  of  the  Orinoco,  with 
the  mainland  of  the  southern  continent,  until  it  passes  the  Tropic  of 
Capricorn,  literally  swarms  with  them.  In  the  wild  and  uncultivated 
parts,  they  inhabit  those  forests  of  magnificent  timber,  overhung  with 
lianas,  and  the  superb  tribe  of  Bignoni&ceae ;  the  huge  trunks  clothed 
with  a  rich  drapery  of  parasites,  whose  blossoms  only  yield  in  beauty  to 
the  sparkling  tints  of  their  airy  tenants ;  but  since  the  cultivation  of 
various  parts  of  the  country,  they  abound  in  the  gardens,  and  seem  to 
delight  in  society,  becoming  familiar  and  destitute  of  fear,  hovering  over 
one  side  of  a  shrub,  while  the  fruits  or  flowers  are  plucked  from  that 
opposite.  As  we  recede  from  the  tropics  on  either  side,  the  numbers 
decrease  ;  though  some  species  are  found  in  Mexico,  and  others  in  Peru, 
which  do  not  appear  to  exist  elsewhere. 

Hatching  and  Bearing  of  the  Humming-Bird.— The  following  extract 
from  a  letter  by  Captain  Lyon  to  a  friend  in  England,  dated  Gongo  Soco, 
Brazil,  March  17,  1829,  is  taken  from  the  "Zoological  Journal":— It 
may  interest  you  to  have  an  account  of  some  humming-birds,  whose 
hatching  and  education  I  studiously  attended,  as  the  nest  was  made  in 
a  little  orange-bush  by  the  side  of  a  frequented  walk  in  my  garden. 
It  was  composed  of  the  silky  down  of  a  plant,  and  covered  with  small 
flat  pieces  of  yellow  lichen.  The  first  egg  was  laid  on  January  6; 
the  second  on  the  28th  ;  and  two  little  creatures  like  bees  made  their 
appearance  on  the  morning  of  February  14.  As  the  young  increased 
in  size,  the  mother  built  her  nest  higher  and  higher.  The  old  bird  sat 
very  close,  during  a  continuance  of  the  heavy  rain,  for  several  days  and 
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bights.     The  young  remained  blind  until  February  the  28th,  and  flew 
on  the  morning  of  March  7,  without  previous  practice,  as  strong  and 
swiftly  as  the  mother,  taking  their  first  dart  from  the  nest  to  a  tree 
about  twenty  yards  distant.     The  singularity  of  this  little  bird  has 
induced  many  persons  to  attempt  to  raise  them  from  the  nest,  and 
accustom  them  to  the  cage.    Mr.  Coffer,  of  Fairfax  county,  Virginia, 
raised  and  kept  two  for  some  months  in  a  cage,  supplying  them  with 
honey  dissolved  in  water,  on  which  they  readily  fed.     As  the  sweetness 
of  the  liquid  frequently  brought  small  flies  and  gnats  about  the  cage 
and  cup,  the  birds  amused  themselves  by  snapping  at  them  on  the  wing, 
and  swallowing  them  with  eagerness ;  so  that  these  insects  formed  no 
inconsiderable  part  of  their  food.    Mr.  Charles  Wilson  Peale,  proprietor 
of  the  museum  at  Philadelphia,  had  two  humming-birds,  which  he  had 
raked  from  the  nest.    They  used  to  fly  about  the  room,  and  would 
frequently  perch  on  Mrs.  Peale's  shoulder  to  be  fed.    In  the  summer  of 
1803,  a  nest  of  young  humming-birds  was  brought  to  Wilson  that  were 
nearly  fit  to  fly.    One  of  them  actually  flew  out  of  the  window  the  same 
evening,  and  falling  against  a  wall,  was  killed.     The  other  refused  food, 
and,  the  next  morning,  he  could  but  just  perceive  that  it  had  life.    A 
lady  in  the  house  undertook  to  be  its  nurse,  placed  it  in  her  bosom,  and 
as  it  began  to  revive,  dissolved  a  little  sugar  in  her  mouth,  into  which 
she  thrust  its  bill,  and  it  sucked  with  avidity.     In  this  manner  it  was 
brought  up  until  fit  for  the  cage.    The  only  instance  of  their  being 
carried  to  a  different  climate,  is  related  by  Dr.  Latham;  and  there 
can  be  little  doubt,  from  the  partial  success  of  these  attempts,  that  great 
care  and  great  experience,  with  a  more  perfect  knowledge  of  their  proper 
food,  would  enable  them  to  reach  this  country,  and,  perhaps,  adorn  a 
•eparate  apartment  in  some  conservatory.    The  European  summer  birds 
of  passage  have  been  now  successfully  kept  in  confinement  for  several 
years,  and  an  attempt  upon  similar  principles  might  prosper : — It  was  a 
mango  humming-bird  (Trochilus  mango)  which  was  successfully  brought 
to  England.     A  young  gentleman,  a  few  days  before  he  sailed  from 
Jamaica  for  England,  met  with  a  female  humming-bird  sitting  on  the 
nest  and  eggs,  and  cutting  off  the  twig,  he  brought  all  together  on  board. 
The  bird  became  sufficiently  tame  to  suffer  herself  to  be  fed  on  honey 
and  water  during  the  passage,  and  hatched  two  youn<*  ones.    The  mother, 
however,  did  not  long  survive ;  but  the  young  were  brought  to  England, 
and  continued  for  some  time  in  the  possession  of  Lady  Hammond.    The 
little  creatures  readily  took  honey  from  the  lips  of  Lady  Hammond ; 
and  though  one  did  not  live  long,  the  other  survived  for  at  least  two 
months  from  the  time  of  their  arrival.     I  was  lately  inform ed  by  Miss 
Tuckerman,  daughter' of  Dr.  Tuckerman,  of  Boston,  that  humming- 
birds are  readily  bred  in  cages  in  that  city ;  and  she  was  astonished 
When  I  told  her  that  only  one  instance  had  occurred  of  their  being  do- 
mesticated in  England.    She  observed  that  the  climate  of  Boston  and 
that  of  England  so  nearly  approximated,  that  she  was  convinced  they 
could  be  bred  in  this  country,  were  the  same  attention  paid  to  them  as 
in  America. 

Splendour  of  the  Humming3ird.— In  addition  to  the  above,  we  quote 
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the  following  from  "Travels  in  Mexico,"  by  Mr.  Bullock,  who  says 
No  subject  of  natural  history  has,  since  the  discovery  of  the  New  World, 
excited  the  admiration  of  mankind  more  than  this  diminutive  favourite 
of  nature,  which,  before  the  time  of  Columbus,  was  unknown  to  the  Old 
World.  There  is  not,  it  may  safely  be  asserted,  in  all  the  varied  works 
of  nature,  in  her  zoological  productions,  any  family  that  can  bear  com- 
parison, for  singularity  of  form,  splendour  of  colour,  or  number  and 
variety  of  species,  with  this,  the  smallest  of  the  feathered  creation.  In 
my  former  collection  the  variety  of  different  species  amounted  to  near 
a  hundred,  and  every  day  brings  us  acquainted  with  more.  In  Jamaica, 
I  procured  the  smallest  known,  which  is  considerably  less  than  some  of 
the  bees ;  and  in  Mexico  many  new  species,  whose  splendid  colours 
glow  with  a  brilliancy  and  lustre  not  surpassed  by  any  with  which  we 
were  previously  acquainted.  Naturalists  have  fallen  into  error  in  assert- 
ing that  these  birds  live  entirely  oh  the  saccharine  substance  contained 
in  flowers,  as  I  have  very  frequently  seen  them  take  flies  and  other  in- 
sects on  the  wing,  and  have,  on  dissection,  found  them  in  their  stomachs. 
When  this  bird  places  his  crimson  star-like  breast  to  the  sun  it  then  pre- 
sents all  the  glowing  fire  of  the  ruby,  andsurpasses  in  lustre  the  diadems 
of  monarchs.  Europeans  who  have  seen  only  the  stuffed  remains  of 
these  little  feathered  gems  in  museums  have  been  charmed  with  their 
beautiful  appearance ;  but  those  who  have  examined  them  whilst  living, 
displaying  their  moving  crests,  throats,  and  tails,  like  the  peacock  in  the 
sun,  can  never  look  with  pleasure  on  their  mutilated  forms.  I  have  care- 
fully preserved  about  two  hundred  specimens  in  the  best  possible  man- 
ner, yet  they  are  still  but  the  shadows  of  what  they  were  in  life.  The 
reason  is  obvious,  for  the  sides  of  the  laminae,  or  fibres  of  each  feather, 
being  of  a  different  colour  from  the  surface,  will  change  when  seen  in  a 
front  or  oblique  direction ;  and,  as  each  laminae  or  fibre  turns  upon  the 
axis  of  the  quill,  the  least  motion,  when  living,  causes  the  feathers  to 
change  suddenly  to  the  most  opposite  hues.  Thus  the  one  from  Nootka 
Sound  changes  its  expanded  throat  from  the  most  vivid  fire-colour  to 
light  green ;  the  topaz-throated  does  the  same ;  and  the  Mexican  star 
changes  from  bright  crimson  to  blue.     In  the  words  of  Thomson — 

"  Say,  yrho  can  paint 
Like  Nature  ?    Can  imagination  boast, 
Amid  her  gay  creation,  hues  like  these  V 

SPIDERS.401 
The  habits  of  spiders  have  long  formed  a  subject  of  scientific  study. 
The  art  of  deciding  on  the  changes  of  the  weather  from  the  motions  and 
works  of  spiders  is  termed  Arachnology,  or  Araneology,  and  is  referred 
to  by  Pliny.  If  the  ends  of  their  webs  are  found  branching  out  to  any 
length  it  is  a  sure  sign  of  favourable  weather ;  if,  on  the  contrary,  they 
are  found  short,  and  the  spider  does  not  attend  to  repairing  it  properly, 
bad  weather  may  be  expected.  Quatremere  Disjouval,  once  member  ot 
the  Academy  of  Sciences  at  Paris,  during  an  eight  months'  imprisonment 
as  a  political  offender  at  Utrecht,  in  which  spiders  were  his  only  com- 
panions,  made  interesting,  and,  as  it  turned  out  to  himself,  useful  obser- 
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vations  on  the  subject.  In  1797  he  published  his  discovery  of  the  close 
connection  existing  between  the  appearance  or  disappearance,  the  labour 
or  rest,  the  greater  or  less  circumference  of  the  webs  and  fibres  of  spiders 
of  different  sorts,  and  the  atmospherical  changes  from  fair  weather  to 
Tain,  from  dry  to  wet,  and  particularly  from  hot  to  cold,  and  from  moist 
to  a  milder  temperature.  The  following  instance  of  the  accuracy  of  his 
observations  is  given : — In  December,  1794,  the  French  army,  on  whose 
success  Disjouval's  restoration  to  liberty  depended,  was  in  Holland,  and 
victory  seemed  certain  if  the  frost,  then  of  unprecedented  severity,  con- 
tinued. The  Dutch  envoys  had  failed  to  negotiate  a  peace,  and  Holland 
was  despairing,  when  the  frost  suddenly  broke  up.  The  Dutch  were 
now  exulting,  and  the  French  generals  prepared  to  retreat;  but  the 
spider  forewarned  Disjouval  that  the  thaw  would  be  of  short  duration, 
and  he  knew  that  his  weather  monitor  never  deceived.  He  contrived  to 
communicate  with  the  army  of  his  countrymen,  and  its  generals,  who, 
duly  estimating  his  character,  relied  upon  his  assurance  that  within  a 
few  days  the  waters  would  be  again  passable  by  troops.  They  delayed 
their  retreat;  within  twelve  days  the  frost  had  returned.  The  French 
army  triumphed,  Disjouval  was  liberated,  and  a  spider  had  brought  de- 
feat on  the  Dutch  nation. 

It  is  said  that  spiders  live  and  grow  for  a  long  time  without  food. 
Out  of  fifty  spiders  produced  on  the  last  day  of  August,  and  which  were 
kept  entirely  without  food,  three  lived  to  the  8th  of  February  following, 
and  even  visibly  increased  in  bulk.  Other  spiders  were  kept  in  glass 
vessels  without  food,  from  the  15th  of  July  till  the  end  of  January. 
During  that  time  they  cast  their  skins  more  than  once,  as  if  they  had 
been  well  fed. 

Many  species  lay  their  eggs  in  September,  for  the  preservation  of 
-which  they  manifest  great  anxiety;  for,  when  forcibly  deprived  of  them, 
they  will  run  the  hazard  of  sacrificing  their  own  lives  in  the  endeavour 
to  regain  them.  Those  eggs  that  have  to  endure  the  winter  are  usually 
enveloped  in  a  strong  silky  web. 

The  Spider's  Thread, — It  is  impossible  to  observe  the  common  spider's 
web  without  surprise  and  admiration ;  the  exact  and  regular  succession 
of  the  circles  of  which  it  is  formed  seems  a  masterpiece  for  all  other  in- 
sects. The  spider  most  expert  in  this  art  is  the  garden-spider,  or,  as  it 
is  sometimes  styled,  the  geometrical  spider.  It  was  a  subject  of  doubt 
for  many  years  amongst  naturalists  how  this  spider  extended  her  gos- 
samer lines  to  such  distances,  as  they  are  seen  to  reach  several  yards, 
where  not  the  least  connection  exists,  when  it  is  known  that  they  are 
unable  to  fly.  In  explanation  of  this  the  following  curious  fact  is  given 
on  the  authority  of  Mr.  Spence:— Having  placed  a  large  full-grown 
spider  on  a  cane,  planted  upright  in  a  stream  of  water,  he  saw  it  descend 
the  cane  several  times,  and  remount  when  it  had  arrived  at  the  surface 
of  the  water.  Suddenly  he  altogether  lost  sight  of  it,  but  a  few  moments 
afterwards,  to  his  great  astonishment,  perceived  it  quietly  pursuing  its 
way  on  the  other  side  of  the  stream.  The  spider,  having  spun  two 
threads  along  the  cane,  had  cut  one  of  them,  which,  carried  by  the  wind, 
bad  become  attached  to  some  object  on  the  bank,  and  so  served  the 
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spider  as  a  bridge  across  the  water.     It  is  supposed  that  spiders,  when 
adult,  always  use  similar  means  to  cross  water. 

That  any  creature,  says  the  author  of  "  Introduction  to  Zoology," 
could  be  found  to  fabricate  a  net,  not  less  ingenious  than  that  of  the 
fisherman,  for  the  capture  of  its  prey;  that  it  should  fix  it  in  the  right 
place,  and  then  patiently  await  the  result,  is  a  proceeding  so  strange 
that,  if  we  did  not  see  it  done  daily  before  our  eyes  by  the  common 
house-spider  and  garden-spider,  it  would  seem  wonderful;  but  how  much 
is  our  wonder  increased  when  we  think  of  the  complex  fabric  of  each 
single  thread,  and  then  of  the  mathematical  precision  and  rapidity  with 
which,  in  certain  cases,  the  net  itself  is  constructed ;  and,  to  add  to  all 
this,  as  an  example  of  the  wonders  which  the  most  common  things  ex- 
hibit when  carefully  examined,  the  net  of  the  garden  spider  consists 
of  two  distinct  kinds  of  silk.   The  threads  forming  the  concentric  circles 
are  composed  of  a  silk  much  more  elastic  than  that  of  the  rays,  and  are 
studded  over  with  minute  globules  of  a  viscid  gum,  sufficiently  adhesive 
to  retain  any  unwary  fly  which  comes  in  contact  with  it.     A  net  of  ave- 
rage dimensions  is  estimated  by  Mr.  Black  wall  to  contain  87,360  of  these 
globules,  and  a  large  net,  of  fourteen  or  sixteen  inches  in  diameter, 
1 20,000 ;  and  yet  such  a  net  will  be  completed  by  one  species  (Eperia 
apoclisa)  in  about  forty  minutes,  on  an  average,  if  no  interruption  occurs. 
The  threads  of  the  minutest  spiders  are  so  fine  that  4,000,000  of  them 
would  be  required  to  make  up  a  single  hair  of  the  human  head.     The 
compound  or  common  thread  of  the  spider  is  made  up  of  about  40,000 
smaller  threads. 

Gigantic  Web, — Lieutenant  Smyth,  during  his  journey  in  South  Ame- 
rica, relates  that  he  saw  a  gigantic  spider's  web  suspended  to  some  trees; 
it  was  about  twenty-five  feet  in  height,  and  near  fifty  in  length ;  the 
threads  were  very  strong,  and  it  had  the  empty  sloughs  of  thousands  of 
insects  hanging  in  it.  It  appeared  to  be  the  habitation  of  a  great  number 
of  spiders  of  a  larger  size  than  are  ever  seen  in  England. 

Reproduction  of  the  Legs  of  Spiders. — If  the  leg  of  a  spider  be  broken 
off  in  the  middle  of  a  joint,  or  at  one  of  the  lower  joints,  the  animal  in- 
variably tears  it  off  at  the  hip,  because  the  outer  integument  of  the  leg, 
being  dense  and  unyielding,  would  not  permit  the  wound  to  close ;  and, 
consequently,  the  creature  would  soon  die  of  haemorrhage,  or  the  loss  of 
the  vital  sanies,  which  in  spiders  and  Crustacea  answers  the  same  purpose 
as  the  blood  in  the  higher  orders  of  animals.  But  at  the  hip,  the  parts 
being  soft  and  elastic,  the  wound  speedily  closes,  and  the  animal  is  little 
the  worse  for  the  injury.  This  fact  is  noticed  in  the  Crustacea  generally; 
and  it  i3  worthy  of  remark  that  the  leg  is  reproduced,  but  nut  imme- 
diately—not until  the  annual  change,  or  casting  of  the  shell.  The  new 
limb  is  at  first  slender,  though  perfect  in  its  various  parts  ;  and  it  gra- 
dually increases  in  size  until  it  has  attained  the  magnitude  of  the  other 
legs.  Sir  Joseph  Banks  caught  a  spider  having  but  three  legs ;  he  kept 
it  for  examination,  and  in  about  a  month  saw  the  old  skin  cast  off,  when 
the  rudiments  of  five  new  legs  Appeared,  which  in  three  days  grew  to 
half  the  size  «f  the  old  ones.  In  twenty-nine  days  after  there  was  a 
second  casting  off  of  the  akin,  wh«n,  the  five  legs  became  still  larger. 
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ro3,  therefore,  that  lost  limbs  are  not  completely  restored  at  one 
ing.  The  feet  of  most  spiders  exhibit  a  complex  apparatus,  fitted 
Iking  on  glass,  running  over  water,  along  a  ceiling,  or  moving  over 
le  web-lines.  These  feet  should  be  carefully  examined  through  a 
jcope,  to  detect  the  fine  brush  and  hooked  arrangement  by  which 
ider  clings  to  the  smoothest  surfaces. 

AERONAUTIC  SPIDERS. 

ie  number  of  aeronautic  spiders  occasionally  suspended  in  the 
phere,  says  Mr.  Murray,  in  the  "  Magazine  of  Natural  History," 
>ve  to  be  almost  incredible,  could  we  ascertain  their  amount.  I 
diking  with  a  friend,  and  noticed  that  there  were  four  of  these 
;  on  his  hat,  at  the  moment  there  were  three  en  my  own ;  and 
he  rapidity  with  which  they  covered  its  surface  with  their  threads, 
ot  doubt  that  they  are  chiefly  concerned  in  the  production  of  that 
which  intercepts  the  dew,  and  which,  illuminated  by  the  morning 
:  glitters  with  gold,  and  with  rubies,  and  sapphires. "  Indeed,  I 
loticed  that,  when  the  frequent  descent  of  the  aeronautic  spider 
eterminod,  a  newly  rolled  turnip  field  was,  in  a  few  hours,  over- 

by  a  carpet  of  their  threads.  It  may  be  remarked  that  our  little 
tut  is  very  greedy  of  moisture,  though  abstemious  in  other  re- 
Its  food  is  perhaps  peculiar,  and  only  found  in  the  superior 
s  of  the  sky.  Like  the  rest  of  its  tribe,  it  is  doubtless  carnivorous, 
lay  subserve  some  highly  important  purpose  in  the  economy  of 
lence.  Mr.  Bowman,  F.L.S.,  says  :  We  arrested  several  of  these 
teronauts  in  their  flight,  and  placed  them  on  the  brass  gnomon  of 
n  dial,  and  had  the  gratification  to  see  them  prepare  for,  and  re- 
3nce  their  aerial  voyage.  Having  crawled  about  for  a  short  time, 
mnoitre,  they  turned  their  abdomens  from  the  current  of  air,  and 
3d  them  almost  perpendicularly,  supporting  themselves  solely  on 
iws  of  their  fore  legs,  at  the  same  instant  shooting  out  four  or 
ften  six  or  eight,  extremely  fine  webs,  several  yards  long,  which 

in  the  breeze,  diverging  from  each  other  like  a  pencil  of  rays,  and 
ly  reflecting  the  sunbeams.  After  the  insects  had  remained  sta- 
y  in  this  apparently  unnatural  position  for  about  half  a  minute, 
prang  off  from  the  stage  with  considerable  agility,  and  launched 
slves  into  the  air.  In  a  few  seconds  after  they  were  seen  sailing 
ically  along,  without  any  apparent  effort,  their  legs  contracted 
er,  and  lying  perfectly  quiet  on  their  backs,  suspended  from  their 

parachutes,  and  presenting  to  the  lover  of  nature  a  far  more  in- 
ng  spectacle  than  the  balloon  of  the  philosopher.  One  of  these 
,1  aeronauts  I  followed,  which,  sailing  in  the  sunbeams,  had  two  di&- 
ind  widely  diverging  fasciculi  of  webs,  and  their  position  in  the 
s  such,  that  a  line  uniting  them  would  have  been  at  right  angles 
he  direction  of  the  breeze. 

HUNTING  SPIDER. 

nongst  the  insects  which  spring  upon  their  prey  like  the  oat  and 
>n*  the  most  commonly  observed  is  the  little  hunting  spider,  whoe? 
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zebra  stripes  of  white  and  brown  render  it  easily  discovered  on  our  win 
dow  frames  and  palings.  But  all  the  spiders — even  those  which  form 
webs — are  accustomed  to  spring  in  a  similar  way. 

THE  MASON  SPIDER. 

The  mason  spider  is  found  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Montpellier. 
Almost  all  spiders  have  the  two  upper  hooks  of  their  tarsi  pectinated, 
or  formed  like  a  comb ;  we  may  easily  conceive  that,  from  this  arrange- 
ment of  these  parts,  they  find  the  means  proper  for  the  execution  of 
their  labours.  But  the  hooks  of  this  spider,  from  their  simplicity, 
seem  but  little  adapted  for  working,  though  its  industry  yields  in  no- 
thing to  that  of  the  other  araneides,  but  even  exceeds  it.  It  was 
necessary,  therefore,  that  nature  should  supply  it  with  other  instru- 
ments. These  reflections  led  M.  Latreille  to  a  very  attentive  examina- 
tion of  the  organs  of  these  animals,  and  he  discovered,  above  their 
mandibles,  some  hard,  corneous  points,  the  anterior  of  which,  ranged  in 
a  transverse  series,  resemble  a  sort  of  rake.  Without  seeing  these 
animals  in  the  performance  of  their  operations,  it  could  scarcely  admit 
of  doubt  that  this  peculiar  instrument  must  be  very  useful  to  them  for 
the  formation  of  their  nest.  In  so  carefully  concealing  their  retreat,  in 
preparing  and  constructing  it  with  so  much  art,  these  spiders  have  lea. 
in  view  their  own  preservation  than  that  of  their  offspring.  They  exca- 
vate, in  argillaceous  soils,  a  burrow,  or  cylindrical  trench,  having  the 
same  diameter  throughout.  Its  relative  dimensions  may  vary  according 
to  the  species  and  the  age  of  the  animal.  It  usually  chooses  soils  ii 
declivity,  or  cut  vertically,  so  that  it  may  not  be  stopped  by  the  rains, 
and  which  besides  are  arid,  and  composed  of  a  strong  earth,  without 
any  mixture  of  pebbles  or  small  stones.  It  takes  care  to  unite  the  in- 
terior walls  of  its  habitation,  and  to  line  them  with  a  silken  pellicle,  so 
as  to  consolidate  them,  and  prevent  any  fallings  in.  This  web  may  also 
contribute  to  the  facility  of  its  movements,  and  advertise  it,  by  the 
motions  which  it  undergoes,  of  what  is  passing  at  the  entrance.  A  door, 
or  sort  of  flat  trap,  but  tolerably  thick,  circular,  composed  of  different 
beds  of  earth,  moistened  and  bound  together  with  silk,  smooth,  a  little 
convex,  covered  with  very  strong  threads,  forming  a  very  close  tissue 
underneath,  closes  the  aperture  of  this  burrow.  The  threads  with 
which  the  interior  surface  of  this  door  is  lined  are  prolonged  from  the 
side  of  the  most  elevated  edge  of  the  entrance,  fasten  there,  and  attach 
the  coverlid,  forming  a  sort  of  hinge ;  so  that  being  inclined  in  the 
direction  of  the  soil,  it  falls  back  by  its  own  proper  weight,  and  the  en- 
trance of  the  habitation  is  always  naturally  closed.  The  contour  of  the 
door  corresponds  so  well  with  that  of  the  aperture  that  it  does  not  out- 
edge  it  in  any  place — that  there  is  not  the  least  vacancy  in  the  joinings, 
and  that  the  proportions  could  not  have  been  better  observed  had  they 
been  taken  by  the  compass.  When  this  door,  therefore,  falls,  it  seals 
the  entrance  hermetically.  The  posterior  convexity  of  the  door  also  con- 
tributes to  the  precision  of  the  closure.  This  spider  employs  a  singular 
degree  of  strength  and  address,  when  an  attempt  is  made  to  open 
the  door  of  its  domicile.    The  Abbe  Savauges,  from  whom  these  obser* 
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Vations  are  taken,  being  desirous  to  raise  it  by  means  of  a  pin,  ex- 
perienced a  resistance  which  he  by  no  means  expected.  He  saw  the 
animal  in  a  reversed  attitude,  hooked  by  the  legs,  on  one  side  against 
the  walls  of  the  entrance  of  the  hole,  on  the  other  at  the  web,  which 
covers  the  hinder  part  of  its  door,  dragging  the  door  to  itself,  so  that  in 
this  struggle  it  opened  and  closed  alternately.  The  spider  did  not  give 
way  until  the  trap  was  entirely  raised.  It  then  precipitated  itself  to 
the  bottom  of  the  hole.  Every  time,  when  similar  attempts  were  made, 
even  at  the  slightest  movement,  the  animal  runs  forward  immediately 
to  hinder  its  door  from  being  opened,  and  never  ceases  to  keep  guard 
there.  If  the  lid  which  closes  the  entrance  be  fixed  with  a  pin,  or  if  it 
be  taken  away,  a  new  one  is  found  to  the  aperture  on  the  following  day. 
It  appears  certain  that  it  is  only  by  night  that  this  animal  plunders, 
and  works  at  the  construction  of  its  abode.  The  bottom  of  this  often 
contains  debris  of  various  insects. 

The  Spider  and  the  Cock-roach. — A  small-sized  spider  had  made  his 
web  on  the  under  side  of  a  table.  Early  one  morning,  a  cock-roach 
was  noticed  on  the  floor,  directly  under  the  web,  and  on  approaching  to 
take  it  away,  it  was  found  that  the  spider  had  thrown  a  line  round  one 
of  its  legs,  and  while  the  observer  was  looking  at  it,  the  spider  came 
down  and  lassoed  the  opposite  leg  of  the  cockroach.  The  spider  then 
went  up  to  his  web,  but  instantly  came  down  and  fastened  a  line  to 
another  leg,  and  -continued  for  several  minutes  darting  down  and  fasten- 
ing lines  to  different  parts  of  the  body  of  his  victim.  The  struggles  of 
the  cockroach  (though  a  full-grown  one)  were  unavailing  to  effect  his 
escape — he  could  not  break  his  bonds,  and  his  efforts  seemed  only  to 
entangle  him  the  more.  As  his  struggles  became  more  and  more  feeble, 
the  spider  threw  his  lines  more  thickly  around  him  ;  and  when  he  had 
become  nearly  exhausted,  the  spider  proceeded  to  raise  him  from  the 
floor.  This  he  did  by  raising  one  end  at  a  time.  He  at  first  raised  the 
head  and  forward  part  of  the  body  nearly  half  an  inch;  then  raised 
the  other  end ;  and  so  continued  to  work,  till  the  cockroach  was  elevated 
five  or  six  inches  from  the  floor.  Thus  "  hung  in  chains  "  the  victim 
was  left  to  die.  The  spider  was,  as  before  remarked,  a  small  one,  and 
could  not  have  been  more  than  a  tenth  the  weight  of  his  prey. 

The  Spider  and  the  Fly. — Contrasting  the  characteristics  of  these  in- 
sects, the  author  of  "  Eural  Houra  "  remarks : — Few  people  like  spiders. 
No  doubt  these  insects  must  have  their  merits  and  their  uses,  since  none 
of  God's  creatures  are  made  in  vain ;  all  living  things  are  endowed  with 
instincts  more  or  less  admirable;  but  the  spider's  plotting,  creeping  ways, 
and  a  sort  of  wicked  expression  about  him,  lead  one  to  dislike  him  as  a 
near  neighbour.  In  a  battle  between  a  spider  and  a  fly,  one  always  sides 
with  the  fly;  and  yet  of  the  two,  the  last  is  the  most  troublesome 
insect  to  man.  But  the  fly  is  frank  and  free  in  all  his  doings ;  he  seeks 
his  food  openly  and  he  pursues  his  pastimes  openly ;  suspicion  of  others, 
or  covert  designs  against  them,  are  quite  unknown  to  him,  and  there  is 
something  almost  confiding  in  the  way  in  which  he  sails  around  you, 
when  a  single  stroke  of  your  hand  might  destroy  him.  The  spider,  on 
the  contrary,  lives  by  snares  and  plots ;  and  he  is  at  the  same  time  very 
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designing  and  very  suspicious,  both  cowardly  and  fierce  >  he  always 
moves  stealthily,  as  though  among  enemies,  retreating  before  the  least 
appearance  of  danger,  solitary  and  morose,  holding  no  communion  with 
his  fellows.  His  whole  appearance  corresponds  with  his  character,  and 
it  is  not  surprising,  therefore,  that  while  the  fly  is  more  mischievous  to 
us  than  the  spider,  we  yet  look  upon  the  first  with  more  favour  than 
the  last ;  for  it  is  a  natural  impulse  of  the  human  heart  to  prefer  that 
which  is  open  and  confiding,  to  that  which  is  wily  and  suspicious,  even 
in  the  brute  creation.  The  cunning  and  designing  man  himself  will,  at 
times,  find  a  feeling  of  respect  and  regard  for  the  guileless  and  generous 
stealing  over  him — his  heart,  as  it  were,  giving  the  lie  to  bis  life. 

SILKWOKM.** 
The  silkworm  is  found  in  a  native  state  on  mulberry  trees  in  China 
and  some  other  of  the  eastern  countries,  from  whence  it  was  originally 
introduced  into  Europe.  In  the  warmer  climates  of  the  East  the  silk- 
worms are  left  at  liberty  upon  the  trees,  where  they  are  hatched  by  tha 
heat  of  the  sun  from  eggs  laid  by  a  lively  moth  in  the  preceding  year. 
Shortly  after  the  worm  attains  its  full  growth  it  winds  itself  in  its  silky 
web,  attached  to  one  of  the  leaves,  and  in  this  cone  of  silk  is  converted 
into  a  chrysalis ;  in  a  few  days  the  chrysalis  produces  a  lively  and  deli- 
cate moth,  which  eats  its  way  out  of  the  cone  of  silk,  flutters  its  wings 
for  a  few  days,  lays  from  five  to  six  hundred  eggs,  each  about  the  sue  of 
a  grain  of  mustard-seed,  for  future  supplies  of  silkworms,  and  then  diet. 

MODE  OF  REARING  THE  SILKWORM  IN  CHTNA. 

The  Chinese,  finding  that  the  silk  made  by  worms  in  their  natural 
state  was  not  nearly  so  good  as  that  made  by  those  sheltered  and  pro- 
tected by  the  hand  of  man,  have  taken  the  greatest  pains  to  attain  per- 
fection in  the  art  of  rearing  and  tending  them.  The  grand  difficulty 
against  which  they  have  to  contend  is  the  prevention  of  the  exclusion 
of  the  caterpillars  from  the  eggs  too  early,  to  which,  in  consequence  of 
the  very  dry  and  warm  nature  of  the  atmosphere,  they  are  prone.  They 
generally  guard  against  this  by  getting  the  moths  to  lay  their  eggs  on 
large  sheets  of  paper,  which,  as  soon  as  they  are  covered  with  a  suffi- 
cient number  of  eggs,  are  hung  up  on  a  beam  of  one  of  the  rooms  in 
which  they  are  kept,  and  all  the  windows  are  opened,  in  order  to  expose 
them  to  a  free  current  of  air.  After  a  time  they  are  taken  down,  rolled 
up  with  the  eggs  inside,  and  each  separate  sheet  of  paper  is  hung  up  for 
the  summer  and  autumn.  At  the  first  approach  of  winter  they  are  again 
removed  from  their  lofty  positions  and  given  a  cold  water  bath,  in  which 
a  little  salt  has  been  dissolved ;  and  in  this  bath  they  are  allowed  to  re- 
main for  two  days,  after  which  they  are  taken  out,  dried,  rolled  up 
rather  more  tightly  than  before,  and  each  sheet  is  put  into  a  separate 
earthen  pot.  All  this  trouble  is  taken  to  prevent  the  extrusion  of  the 
caterpillar  until  the  leaves  of  the  mulberry-tree  have  expanded,  as  other- 
wise the  worms  would  run  a  great  chance  of  being  starved.  When  the 
proper  season  comes  round  the  rolls  of  paper  are  taken  from  the  earthen 
vessels,  and  hung  up  in  the  sun.    At  night  the  sheets  are  again  rolled 
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ttp,  and  carefully  deposited  in  some  warm  dry  place.  On  the  next  day 
the  same  operations  are  repeated,  and  the  eggs  Wome  of  a  pale  greyish 
eolour.  The  third  day  they  are  subjected  to  the  same  mode  of  treat- 
ment, but  the  eggs  become  nearly  black ;  and,  when  the  paper  is  unrolled 
011  the  following  morning,  the  larva  are  found  emancipated  from  their 
dreary  confinement,  and  enjoying  their  liberty.  The  silkworms  are  fed 
on  hurdles,  which  are  placed  in  frames,  arranged  in  tiers  eight  or  ten 
deep,  one  over  the  other.  In  the  early  stage  of  their  existence  they  feed 
by  night  as  well  as  by  day.  When  first  hatched  they  are  supplied  with 
forty  meals  of  mulberry  leaves  in  the  twenty-four  hours,  then  with 
thirty,  and  afterwards  this  number  is  gradually  reduced  to  two.  The 
more  rapidly  the  silkworms  can  be  brought  to  maturity  the  better,  as 
on  this  circumstance  the  quantity  of  silk  which  they  are  able  to  produce 
depends.  If  it  happen  before  the  twenty-fifth  day,  one  drachm  of  eggs 
will  produce  twenty-five  ounces  of  silk :  if  not  until  the  twenty-eighth, 
the  same  quantity  of  eggs  will  only  produce  twenty-one  ounces ;  and,  if 
delayed  until  the  thirtieth  or  fortieth  day,  only  ten  ounces  of  silk  will 
be  procured.  When  about  to  commence  their  spinning  operations  mats 
are  provided,  in  the  centre  of  which  a  strip  of  rush,  about  an  inch  in 
diameter,  is  placed,  and  extended  in  concentric  circles  all  over  the  sur- 
face of  the  mat,  leaving  a  space  about  an  inch  broad  between  each  circle. 
Here  the  worms  begin  to  spin,  and  it  is  found  that  this  arrangement 
causes  less  silk  to  be  wasted  than  when  they  are  allowed  a  greater  space 
for  spinning  the  threads  on  which  the  cocoons  are  suspended.  Formerly 
the  rooms  used,  at  this  period,  to  be  kept  perfectly  dark ;  but  it  is  now 
discovered  that  the  caterpillars  are  better  and  stronger  when  the  sun  is 
allowed  to  shine  on  the  hurdles.  In  seven  days  the  cocoons  are  com- 
pleted, and  the  largest  and  best  are  laid  aside  co  perpetuate  the  breed. 
The  remainder  are  laid  in  layers  in  large  earthen  vessels,  with  one- 
fortieth  part  of  their  weight  in  salt  placed  over  each  layer.  The  top  is 
oovered  with  large  dry  leaves,  and  the  mouths  of  the  vessels  are  closely 
oovered  up,  which  soon  kills  the  ohrysales,  who  would  otherwise  eat 
their  way  out  of  the  cocoon,  and  then  the  silk  would  be  useless.  The 
•ilk  is  then  rolled  off  and  prepared  for  manufacturing.  The  quantity  of 
silk  on  each  cocoon  varies  very  much,  but  the  average  length  of  the 
thread  is  from  five  hundred  to  six  hundred  ells.  During  the  whole  time 
in  whioh  the  animals  continue  in  a  worm  state,  the  utmost  care  and  at- 
tention are  necessary,  as  they  are  extremely  susceptible  of  cold,  damp- 
ness, and  unpleasant  smells. 

COMMERCIAL  VALUE  OP  THE  SILKWORM  IN  FRANCE. 

Microscopic  Fungus  in  the  Body  of  the  Caterpillar  of  the  SWfctiWin.— -At 
the  meeting  of  the  British  Association,  held  at  Liverpool  in  1870,  Pro- 
fessor Huxley,  in  the  course  of  his  inaugural  address,  observed : — It  is 
at  present  a  well-established  fact  that  certain  diseases,  both  of  plants  and 
of  animals,  which  have  all  the  characters  of  contagious  and  infectious 
epidemics,  are  caused  by  minute  organisms.  The  smut  of  wheat  is  a 
well-known  instance  of  such  a  disease,  and  it  cannot  be  doubted  that  the 
grape-disease  and  the  potato-disease  fall  under  the  same  category.    Ani- 
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mals  are  wonderfully  liable  to  the  ravages  of  contagions  and  infections 
diseases  caused  by  microscopic  fungi  The  silkworm  has  long  been 
known  to  be  subject  to  a  very  fatal  contagions  and  infectious  disease 
called  the  muscadine.  This  disease  is  entirely  due  to  the  development 
of  a  fungus  in  the  body  of  the  caterpillar.  But  of  late  years  a  more  serious 
epizootic  has  appeared  among  the  silkworms ;  and  I  may  mention  a  few 
facts  which  will  give  you  some  conception  of  the  gravity  of  the  injury 
which  it  has  inflicted  on  France  alone.  The  production  of  silk  has  been 
for  centuries  an  important  branch  of  industry  in  Southern  France,  and 
in  the  year  1853  it  represented  a  money  value  of  nearly  five  millions  ster- 
ling. What  may  be  the  sum  which  would  represent  the  money  value  of 
all  the  industries  connected  with  the  working  up  of  the  raw  silk  thus 
produced  is  more  than  I  can  pretend  to  estimate.  Suffice  it  to  say  that 
the  city  of  Lyons  is  built  upon  French  silk,  as  much  as  Manchester  was 
upon  American  cotton  before  the  civil  war.  In  the  years  following  1853 
the  disease  known  as  pebrine  broke  out  with  such  extreme  violence  that, 
in  1856,  the  silk  crop  was  reduced  to  a  third  of  the  amount  which  it  had 
reached  in  1853 ;  and,  up  till  within  the  last  year  or  two,  it  has  never 
attained  half  the  yield  of  1853.  This  means  not  only  that  the  great 
number  of  people  engaged  in  silk-growing  are  some  thirty  millions  ster- 
ling poorer  than  they  might  have  been ;  it  means  not  only  that  high 
prices  have  had  to  be  paid  for  imported  silkworm-eggs,  and  that,  after 
investing  his  money  in  them,  in  paying  for  mulberry-leaves  and  for  at- 
tendance, the  cultivator  has  constantly  seen  his  silkworms  perish  and 
himself  plunged  in  ruin — but  it  means  that  the  looms  of  Lyons  have 
lacked  employment,  and  that  for  years  enforced  idleness  and  misery  have 
been  the  portion  of  a  vast  population  which,  in  former  days,  was  indus- 
trious and  well-to-do.  This  disease  of  the  silkworm  is,  in  every  respect, 
comparable  to  the  cholera  among  mankind.  But  it  differs  from  the  cho- 
lera, and,  so  far,  is  a  more  formidable  disease,  in  being  hereditary,  and 
in  being,  under  some  circumstances,  contagious  as  well  as  infectious. 
There  can  be  no  reason,  then,  for  doubting  that  among  insects  contagious 
and  infectious  diseases  of  great  malignity  are  caused  by  minute  organ- 
isms which  are  produced  from  pre-existing  germs;  and  there  is  no  reason 
that  I  know  of  for  believing  that  what  happens  in  insects  may  not  take 
place  in  the  highest  animals. 

The  Chrysalis  of  Silkworms  used  as  Food. — M.  Favaud,  some  time  resi- 
dent as  a  missionary  in  China,  states  that  he  has  partaken  of  the  chry- 
sales,  and  found  them  at  once  strengthening  and  cooling,  and  particularly 
good  for  delicate  persons.  After  having  wound  the  silk  off  they  are  dried 
in  the  frying-pan,  in  order  to  get  quit  of  the  aqueous  matter.  They  are 
then  fried  in  butter,  lard,  or  oil,  and  moistened  with  broth,  of  which  that 
of  chicken  gives  the  best  flavour.  When  they  are  boiled  in  this  for  about 
five  minutes  they  are  crushed  with  a  wooden  spoon,  and  well  stirred  up 
from  the  bottom.  The  mandarins  and  rich  people  add  the  yelks  of  eggs, 
in  a  proportion  of  one  yelk  to  a  hundred  chrysales ;  and,  when  this  is 
poured  over  it,  it  becomes  a  golden-coloured  cream,  and  is  of  an  exquisite 
flavour.  The  poorer  people  are  contented  with  salt,  pepper,  and  vine- 
gar; or,  after  stripping  them,  cooking  them  with  oil. 
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THE  EYES  AND  FEET  OF  FLEES. 

The  eyes  of  flies  are  of  a  reticulated  texture,  and  each  reticulated 
eye  of  this  kind  is  truly  an  assemblage  of  multitudes,  often  of  many 
thousands  of  small  but  perfect  eyes.     Mr.  Hook  computed  14,000 
hemispheres  in  two  eyes  of  a  drone ;  M.  Lewenhoeck  reckoned  6,236 
in  a  silk-worm's  two  eyes  in  its  fly-state ;  3,181  in  each  eye  of  a  beetle; 
and  8,000  in  the  two  eyes  of  a  common  fly.     The  pearl-eyes  of  the 
dragon-fly  appear  with  a  common  reading-glass  like  shagreen ;  and  M. 
Lewenhoeck  reckons  in  each  eye  of  this  insect  12,544  lenses,  placed  in 
an  hexangular  position,  each  lens  having  six  others  round  it,  which  is 
also  the  order  most  common  in  other  eyes.     He  likewise  observed  in  the 
centre  of  each  lens  a  minute  transparent  spot,  brighter  than  the  rest, 
and  supposed  to  be  the  pupil  through  which  the  rays  of  light  are  trans- 
mitted upon  the  retina.     This  spot  had  three  circles  surrounding  it,  and 
seemed  seven  times  less  than  the  diameter  of  the  whole  lens.     We  see 
here  (says  Baker)  in  each  of  these  exceedingly  minute  lenticular  sur- 
faces, as  much  anatomy  in  the  figure  and  polish,  and  as  much  contri- 
vance and  beauty,  as  in  the  eye  of  a  whale  or  an  elephant ;  and  how 
delicate,  how  exquisitely  delicate  must  the  filaments  of  the  retina  be, 
which  serve  to  each  of  these,  since  the  whole  picture  of  objects  painted 
thereon  must  be  millions  of  times  less  than  the  images  of  them  pictured 
on  the  human  eye  !    Adams,  on  the  microscope,  says,  the  eyes  of  the 
dragon-fly  are  so  perfectly  smooth  and  polished,  that  when  viewed  as 
an  opaque  object,  they  will,  like  so  many  mirrors,  reflect  the  images  of 
all  the  surrounding  objects.     The  figure  of  a  candle  may  be  seen  multi- 
plied almost  to  infinity,  and  one  soldier  reflected  would  appear  an  army 
on  their  surfaces,  shifting  its  beam  to  each  eye  according  to  the  motion 
given  it  by  the  observer's  hands. 

At  the  risk  of  repetition,  we  quote  the  words  of  another  writer,  who 
observes : — How  admirably  adapted  is  this  beautiful  organ  of  vision  to 
the  necessities  of  insects !  The  gaudy  dragon-fly,  presenting,  as  he  does, 
such  a  conspicuous  tempting  show  of  colours  to  the  active  swallow, 
eludes  the  feathered  enemy  by  superior  agility  of  flight.  Mere  agility, 
however,  would  avail  nothing  without  the  aid  of  powerful  eyes.  Accord- 
ingly, nature  has  given  him  somewhat  more  than  twelve  thousand,  bright 
and  piercing,  some  looking  upwards,  some  downwards,  some  backwards, 
and  some  on  either  side.  In  the  ants,  there  are  fifty  of  these  faces  or 
eyes ;  in  the  horse-fly,  four  thousand ;  in  butterflies,  upwards  of  seven- 
teen thousand  three  hundred  and  fifty-five  have  been  counted — nay,  in 
some  coleopterous  or  scaly-winged  insects,  there  have  been  numbered  no 
less  than  twenty-eight  thousand  and  eighty-eight. 

The  Feet  of  Flifs. — It  requires  the  use  of  a  microscope  of  con- 
siderable power  to  observe  the  very  beautiful  structure  of  the  foot  of 
the  two-winged  flies,  which  still  more  closely  resembles  a  currycomb 
than  the  tongue  of  the  cat  does.  This  structure  was  first  minutely  in- 
vestigated by  Sir  Everard  Home  and  Mr.  Bauer,  in  order  to  explain 
how  these  insects  can  walk  upon  a  perpendicular  glass,  and  can  even 
support  themselves  against  gravity.     Of  the  structure  of  the  foot  of  flies, 
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considered  as  an  instrument  for  cleaning,  Mr.  Kennie  remarks,  I  have 
not  hitherto  met  with  any  description  in  books  of  natural  history,  though 
most  people  may  have  remarked  flies  to  be  ever  and  anon  brushing  their 
feet  upon  one  another,  to  rub  off  the  dust,  and  equally  assiduous  in 
cleaning  their  eyes,  head,  and  corslet  with  their  fore  legs,  while  they 
brush  their  wings  with  their  hind  legs.     In  the  common  Wow-fly  there 
are  two  rounded  combs,  the  inner  surface  of  which  is  covered  with 
down,  to  serve  the  double  purpose  of  a  fine  brush,  and  to  assist  in  form- 
ing a  vacuum  when  the  creature  walks  on  a  glass,  or  on  the  ceiling  of  a 
room.     In  some  species  of  another  family  there  are  three  such  combs  <m 
each  foot.     It  may  be  remarked,  that  the  insects  in -question  are  pretty 
thickly  covered  with  hair,  and  the  serratures  of  the  combs  are  employed 
to  free  these  from  entanglement  and  from  dust.     Even  the  hairs  on  the 
legs  themselves  are  used  in  a  similar  way ;  for  it  may  be  remarked,  that 
flies  not  only  brush  with  the  extremities  of  their  feet,  where  the  curious 
currycombs  are  situated,  but  frequently  employ  a  great  portion  of  their 
legs  in  the  same  way,  particularly  for  brushing  one  another. 

ENTOMOLOGY. 
Entomology  is  that  branch  of  natural  history  which  treats  of  insects. 
It  is  derived  from  two  Greek  words,  signifying  "  an  insect"  and  "a  dis- 
course f  and  the  meaning  of  the  word  insect  is  "  cut  into,"  a  very  proper 
name,  too,  as  all  insects  appear  with  divisions,  just  as  if  cuts  hact  been 
made  in  their  bodies,  dividing  them  into  three  parts,  which  are  severally 
called  the  head,  the  corselet,  and  the  abdomen ;  therefore,  any  animal 
not  possessing  these  three  parts  distinct  is  not  an  insect.  Insects  are 
distinguished  from  animals  by  their  not  having  bones,  brains,  veins,  or 
branched  arteries,  and,  consequently,  no  circulating  blood  ;  as  also  by 
their  breathing  through  air-holes  in  the  sides,  instead  of  through  the 
mouth.  They  all  have  six  legs ;  and  caterpillars  have,  in  addition  to 
these,  from  ten  to  sixteen  members,  somewhat  similar  to  legs,  for  the 
purpose  of  clinging  and  climbing.  The  human  skin  is  composed  of 
three  parts,  but  in  insects  only  two  are  generally  to  be  seen  ;  the  inner 
one  somewhat  resembling  the  cuticle  of  the  human  skin,  and,  like  it, 
being  the  membrane  of  colour.  The  colour  of  insects  is  very  various, 
but  the  same  colour  generally  prevails  in  the  same  class.  Thus,  black 
is  the  usual  colour  of  beetles  and  flies ;  green,  that  of  caterpillars,  which 
feed  on  leaves ;  whilst  the  gay  and  beautiful  butterfly  is  adorned  with 
the  brightest  shades  of  blue,  yellow,  white  and  red,  in  every  possible 
variety  of  tint  and  marking.  Many  insects,  however,  are  covered  with 
hair  or  down,  inserted,  as  in  animals,  in  the  inner  skin. 

EFFECT  OF  DARKNESS  ON  ANIMAL  VISION. 
It  has  been  recently  announced  that  Professor  Cope  has  collected, 
from  the  dark  caves  of  Kentucky,  fourteen  living  specimens  of  animals, 
entirely  without  vision,  but  with  the  organs  of  hearing  much  intensified. 
This  singular  occurrence  is  supposed  to  arise  from  the  total  absence  of 
light  in  the  caves  where  they  were  found.  The  specimens  obtained  con- 
sist offish,  reptiles,  and  Crustacea. 
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DUCKS  AND  THEIR  CONGENERS. 
Tame  Duck. — As  Buffon  remarks,  man  made  a  double  conquest  when 
he  subdued  the  inhabitants  at  once  of  the  air  and  the  water.     Free  in 
both  those  elements,  equally  fitted  to  roam  in  regions  of  the  atmosphere, 
to  glide  through  the  ocean,  or  plunge  under  its  billows,  the  aquatic 
oirds  seemed  destined  by  nature  to  live  for  ever  remote  from  society 
^■tid  from  the  limits  of  our  domination.     Eggs  taken  from  the  reeds  and 
Irishes  amidst  the  water,  and  set  under  an  adopted  mother,  first  pro- 
duced in  our  farm-yards  wild,  shy,  fugitive  birds,  perpetually  roving 
£tnd  unsettled,  and  impatient  to  regain  the  abode  of  liberty.     These, 
however,  after  they  had  bred  and  reared  their  own  young  in  the 
domestic  asylum,  became  attached  to  the  spot ;  and  their  descendants, 
in  process  of  time,  grew  more  and  more  gentle  and  tractable,  till  at  last 
tihey  appear  to  have  nearly  relinquished  and  forgotten  the  prerogatives 
of  the  savage  state,  although  they  still  retain  a  strong  propensity  to 
roam  abroad,  in  search,  no  doubt,  of  the  larger  pools,  marshy  places, 
and  bogs,  which  it  is  natural  to  suppose  they  prefer  to  the  beaten,  hard, 
pebbly-covered  surface  surrounding  the  scantily  watered  hamlet  y  and, 
indeed,  it  is  well  known  to  every  observing  good  housewife,  that  when 
they  are  long  confined  to  such  dry  places,  they  degenerate  both  in 
strength  and  beauty,  and  lose  much  of  the  fine  flavour  of  those  which 
are  reared  in  spots  more  congenial  to  their  nature.     That  these  and 
such  like  watery  places,  which  their  health  requires  for  them  to  wash, 
dive,  feed,  rest,  and  sport  in,  are  not  better  tenanted  by  the  useful  and 
pretty  birds  is  much  to  be  regretted,  and  marks  strongly  a  falling  off,  a 
want  of  industry  in  those  females  to  whose  lot  it  falls,  and  whose  duty 
it  is  to  contribute  their  quota  of  attention  to  those  lesser,  but  essential 
branches  of  rural  economy. 

The  Duck  and  the  Crow. — A  singular  combat  took  place  between  a 
crow  and  a  duck,  in  a  mill-dam  at  Hingham,  Norfolk.  On  a  small 
island  situated  in  the  mill-dam,  a  duck  deposited  her  eggs,  of  which  a 
crow  from  a  neighbouring  tree  regularly  robbed  her.  At  length  the  duck, 
after  keeping  watch  some  time,  caught  the  crow  in  the  act  of  stealing 
one,  when  she  seized  the  thief  with  her  broad  bill,  and  after  a  long  and 
violent  struggle  in  the  water,  succeeded  in  drowning  it. 

Sagacity  of  the  Duck. — A  duck  accustomed  to  feed  out  of  its  owner's 
hand,  was  once  offered  some  perfumed  bread,  which  it  at  first  refused  to 
take.  After  several  attempts,  however,  it  at  length  complied :  took  the 
bread  in  its  bill,  and,  carrying  it  to  a  neighbouring  pond,  moved  it  in 
various  directions,  as  if  to  wash  away  the  disagreeable  taste  and  smell, 
and  then  swallowed  it.  As  another  instance,  a  brood  of  seven  ducks 
were  hatched  under  a  hen,  five  of  which  were  destroyed  by  rats  during 
the  night.  One  of  the  survivors,  when  grown  up,  gave  the  alarm  when- 
ever a  rat  appeared.  One  night  the  owner  was  aroused  by  the  noise  of 
this  duck,  and  suspecting  the  cause,  got  out  of  bed  and  examined  the 
building,  when  he  found  all  safe.  In  the  morning,  however,  it  was  dis- 
covered that  ten  young  ducks  had  been  taken  from  beneath  a  hen,  and 
destroyed  by  rats.    A  dog  was  then  placed  in  the  building,  and  when* 
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ever  afterwards  rats  made  their  appearance,  if  the  dog  was  asleep,  the 
duck  at  once  aroused  him. 

Duck*  m  China. — In  the  vicinity  of  Canton,  but  more  especially  about 
Whampoa,  may  be  seen  numbers  of  the  duck-boats,  used  by  the  owners 
and  their  families  as  well  as  for  their  numerous  feathered  charge.    The 
birds  inhabit  the  hold  of  the  boat,  and  the  keeper  the  upper  accom- 
modations of  the  vessel.     These  boats  are  most  abundant  about  the 
rice-fields,  near  the  river,  soon  after  the  harvest  has  been  gathered  in. 
The  owner  of  the  boat  moves  it  about  from  place  to  place,  according  to 
the  opportunities  that  may  be  offered  to  him  of  feeding  his  flock.    On 
the  arrival  of  the  boat  at  the  appointed  spot,  by  a  signal  of  a  whistle, 
the  flock  cross  a  board  placed  for  their  accommodation,  and  then 
ramble  about  for  food,  till  their  keeper  considers  they  have  had  enough, 
when  a  signal  is  made  for  the  return  of  the  birds ;  immediately  upon 
hearing  which,  they  congregate  and  re-enter  the  boat.     The  first  duck 
that  enters  is  rewarded  with  some  paddy,  and  the  last  is  whipped  for 
being  dilatory ;  so  that  it  is  curious  to  see  the  late  birds,  as  if  aware  of 
the  fate  that  awaits  them,  making  efforts  to  fly  over  the  backs  of  others, 
to  avoid  being  the  last  of  the  flock. 

Wild  Duck,  or  Mallard.411 — From  this  well  known  bird  onr 
domestic  ducks  are  derived.  The  mallard  is  widely  spread,  and  is 
everywhere  migratory.  Numerous  instances  are  given  of  the  wild  duck 
having  deposited  her  eggs  on  the  fork  of  a  tree,  or  in  some  deserted 
nest  Montagu  mentions  that  a  half-domesticated  duck  made  a  nest 
in  Rumford  Tower,  hatched  her  young,  and  brought  them  down  in 
safety  to  a  piece  of  water  at  a  considerable  distance.  Selby  says,  that 
near  his  own  residence  a  duck  laid  her  eggs  in  the  old  nest  of  a  crow, 
on  a  tree  at  least  thirty  feet  from  the  ground,  and  hatched  her  young ; 
and  as  none  were  found  dead  under  the  tree,  it  was  presumed  that  she 
carried  them  safely  to  the  ground  in  her  bill.  The  mallard,  says  Macgil- 
livray,  is  one  of  our  truly  indigenous  ducks,  and  occurs  in  variable 
numbers  in  all  parts  of  the  country,  being  more  abundant  in  marshy 
and  thinly-peopled  districts  than  in  such  as  are  dry  and  well  cultivated. 
It  is  almost  needless  to  remark  that  the  great  improvements  which  have 
taken  place  in  agriculture  within  the  last  fifty  years,  and  especially  the 
vast  extension  of  draining,  have  banished  it  from  many  tracts  where  it 
was  formerly  very  plentiful.  Still  it  is  by  no  means  rare  in  any  large 
section  of  the  country,  and  in  very  many  districts  quite  common.  In 
winter  it  for  the  most  part  removes  from  the  higher  grounds  to  the 
hollows  and  level  tracts,  and  in  frosty  weather  betakes  itself  to  the 
shores  of  estuari*;^  and  even  of  the  open  sea.  It  being  by  touch  more 
than  by  sight  that  the  mallard  obtains  its  food,  the  night  appears  to  be  as 
favourable  for  this  purpose  as  the  day,  and  is  chiefly  used  in  populous 
districts,  while  in  the  wilder  parts  it  feeds  at  least  as  much  by  day. 
Marshy  places,  the  margins  of  lakes,  pools,  and  rivers,  as  well  as  brooks, 
rills,  and  ditches,  are  its  principal  places  of  resort  at  all  seasons.  It 
walks  with  ease,  even  runs  with  considerable  speed,  .swims,  and  on 
occasion  dives,  although  not  in  search  of  food.  Seeds  of  gramineee  and 
other  plants,  fleshy  and  fibrous  roots,  worms*  mollusca?  insects*  small 
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reptiles,  and  fishes,  are  the  principal  objects  of  its  search.  In  shallow 
water  it  reaches  the  bottom  with  its  bill,  keeping  the  hind  part  of  the 
body  erect  by  a  continued  motion  of  the  feet.  On  being  surprised  or 
alarmed,  whether  on  shore  or  in  the  water,  they  spring  up  at  once  with 
a  bound,  rise  obliquely  to  a  considerable  height,  and  fly  off  with  speed, 
their  hard-quilled  wings  whistling  against  the  air.  When  in  full  flight 
their  velocity  is  very  great,  being  probably  a  hundred  miles  in  the  hour. 
Common  Teal.411 — This  small  bird,  Sir  W.  Jardine  considers  one  of 
our  most  beautiful  ducks,  the  male,  in  adult  plumage,  exhibiting  a  rich* 
ness  and  variation  which  can  scarcely  be  exceeded.  In  many  parts  of 
the  south  of  Scotland  the  teal  was  an  abundant  species,  but  the  same 
causes  that  influenced  the  numbers  of  other  species,  have  had  effect, 
though  in  a  less  degree,  here  also.     In  these  parts  of  our  islands  no 

Sneral  migration  takes  place ;  the  bird  is  a  constant  resident,  breeds  in 
e  vicinity  of  its  haunts,  and  partially  leaves  them  only  in  either  very 
dry  or  severe  weather ;  and  we  do  not  think  that  there  is  any  accession 
of  numbers  at  any  season  from  more  distant  localities.  It  wanders  to 
feed  at  twilight,  to  rivers,  moist  ground,  or  wet  stubble  Sells,  and  we 
have  frequently  shot  them  in  company  with  other  species.  In  very  wet 
weather,  when  its  haunts  are  flooded,  it  will  resort  to  the  inundated 
lands,  parties  assembling  from  various  parts  of  the  neighbourhood,  and 
in  severe  winters  it  may  be  met  with  in  ditches  or  rivers,  where,  how- 
ever, it  does  not  seem  to  be  at  home,  and  ceases  to  frequent,  so  soon  as 
support  can  be  found  elsewhere.  The  teal  is  not  nearly  so  shy  a  bird  as 
many  of  our  wild  fowl,  and  with  ordinary  care  may  always  be  ap- 
proached ;  when  disturbed,  it  flies  in  circles  around,  wheeling  somewhat 
like  plovers ;  and  if  taken  at  the  proper  time,  several  may  often  be  pro- 
cured at  a  shot. 

Buddy  Shieldrake,411  sometimes  called  the  collared  duck,  is 
exceedingly  rare  in  this  country  only  three  or  ifour  specimens  having 
been  met  with.     It  is  said  to  frequent  the  land  more  than  the  water. 

PlNTAlLED  DUCK.411 — This  is  a  shy  and  wary  bird,  of  graceful  pro- 
portions, occasionally  found  in  this  island  during  winter,  in  small  num- 
bers, in  company  with  the  mallard.  They  are  in  much  request  as  table 
birds.  They  breed  in  confinement,  and  will  pair  with  the  common 
duck.  From  the  beauty  of  its  plumage,  and  the  length  of  its  tail,  it 
has  been  named  the  sea  pheasant. 

Shoveller.411 — Although  these  birds  occasionally  breed  here,  they 
are  by  no  means  plentiful.  They  arrive  from  the  northern  regions  of 
Europe,  Asia,  and  America,  in  October,  and  leave  in  March,  only  a  few 
remaining.  In  Holland  they  are  abundant.  When  feeding,  they  shovel 
up  and  sift  the  mud  through  the  long  and  finely-set  teeth  of  their  curious 
bills,  each  mandible,  as  Wilson  remarks,  being  bordered  by  pectinated 
rows,  exactly  resembling  those  of  a  weaver's  reed,  and  which,  fitting 
into  each  other,  form  a  kind  of  sieve  capable  of  retaining  very  minute 
worms,  seeds,  or  insects. 

Widgeon,  or  Whew  Duck.411 — Like  the  former,  the  widgeon  occa* 
sionallv  remains  here  during  the  summer,  and  rears  its  young,  but  the 
great  body  of  those  that  winter  with  us  leave  in  spring,  performing 
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their  journeys  chiefly  during  night.  The  widgeon  is  said  to  be  easily 
tamed.  In  addition  to  the  food  peculiar  to  the  duck  tribe,  this  species 
feeds  largely  on  grasses,  and  the  buds  and  leaves  of  plants. 

In  addition  to  the  foregoing,  which  are  styled  "  Kiver  "  ducks,  there 
is  a  numerous  sub-family,  known  as  "  Sea"  ducks.  Of  these,  illustra- 
tions are  given  of 

The  Scaup  Duck,417  a  regular  visitant  to  our  shores,  arriving  in 
considerable  numbers  in  October  and  leaving  in  March.  They  have 
not  been  known  to  breed  here. 

The  Ked-headed  Pochard,  or  Dun-bird.417 — The  pochard  is  also 
found  here  during  winter;  and  although  it  is  said  to  breed  occasion- 
ally with  us,  it  can  only  be  reckoned  as  a  winter  visitant. 

The  Harlequin  Garrot,  or  Harlequin  Duck.417 — Of  this  bird, 
named  the  harlequin  from  its  varied  colours  of  black,  white,  chestnut 
red,  and  grey,  finely  harmonised,  only  a  few  specimens  have  been  killed 
here. 

The  Eidkr  Duck.417 — The  eider,  or  great  black  and  white  duck, 
has  its  home  in  the  frozen  oceanic  regions  of  the  north,  where  they 
exist  in  great  numbers.  They  are  also  found  on  our  shores,  being  com- 
mon in  Orkney,  and  range  to  some  extent  betwixt  there  and  the  northern 
coast  of  Northumberland.  The  following  account  of  these  birds  occurs 
in  Dillon's  "  Winter  in  Iceland  and  Lapland." — The  rising  ground  at 
Vidoe,  Iceland,  is  particularly  favourable  for  the  birds  to  build  on,  heing 
covered  with  hollows  and  inequalities  that  serve  to  protect  them  from 
the  weather,  and  only  require  the  addition  of  down  to  convert  them 
into  nests.  The  drakes  are  easily  known  by  their  white  and  black 
plumage ;  but  the  dark  hue  of  the  females  makes  it  difficult  to  distin- 
guish them  from  the  holes  in  which  they  sit.  Owing  to  their  lying 
close,  I  have  frequently  trodden  on  them  without  their  warning  me  of 
their  presence  till  the  mischief  was  done.  The  drakes,  though  by  no 
means  wild,  will  not  allow  themselves  to  be  handled  so  freely  as  the 
ducks,  and  mostly  keep  together  on  the  top  of  the  hill.  As  soon  as  a 
nest  is  completed,  it  is  usual  to  remove  the  greater  part  of  the  down, 
while  the  bird  is  away  feeding  ;  and  this  operation  is  repeated  a  second, 
and  occasionally  a  third  time.  On  her  return,  the  bird  makes  up  the 
deficiency  thus  created  by  stripping  her  own  breast;  and  when  her 
stock  is  exhausted,  she  calls  on  her  mate  to  add  his  portion,  which  will 
bear  no  comparison  with  the  sacrifice  she  has  made.  The  average 
quantity  of  down  obtained  from  three  nests  is  half  a  pound,  but  so 
mixed  with  grass  and  foreign  matter,  that  forty  pounds  in  that  state  are 
reduced  to  fifteen,  after  it  has  been  thoroughly  cleaned.  Vidoe  and 
Engoe  together,  produce,  I  believe,  about  three  hundred  pounds'  weight 
yearly;  which  would,  if  the  above  calculation  is  correct,  make  the 
number  of  ducks  that  come  to  these  two  places,  fall  not  far  short  of  ten 
thousand  every  year.  The  number,  however,  that  breed  in  Faxe-fiord 
is  small  compared  to  those  who  bend  their  course  to  Briede-fiord  ;  the 
innumerable  little  islands  that  fill  that  bay  afford  an  ample  shelter  and 
security  to  eider-ducks.  Tho  separation  of  the  down  from  the  grosser 
feathers  and  straws  occupies  the  women  during  winter.     It  is  then 
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iighly  divested  of  particles  too  minute  for  the  hand  to  remove,  by 
heated  in  pans,  and  winnowed  like  wheat.  Should  it  become 
d  and  dead,  it  is  again  subjected  to  a  brisk  heat,  which  restores 
ginal  elasticity,  and  increases  its  bulk.  As  in  the  case  of  ostriches, 
own  taken  after  death  is  inferior  to  that  which  the  living  duck 
from  its  breast,  which  prevents  their  destruction  through  wanton- 
They  are,  besides,  protected  by  the  law,  which  punishes  the 
ng  of  them,  by  a  pecuniary  penalty,  and  the  forfeiture  of  the 
>n  used.  Nor  are  guns  allowed  to  be  fired  in  the  neighbourhood 
y  their  sojourn. 

>llowing  the  "  Sea  "  ducks,  there  is  a  small  group  of  four  birds,  in 
respects  closely  allied  to  the  former,  but  placed  by  naturalists 
the  title  of  Goosanders,  or  Mergansers.  They  are  somewhat  rare 
s  country,  being  only  seen  on  our  rivers  and  inland  waters  during 
>  winters.  The  Goosander,  Sawbill,  or  Jack-saw,417  the  latter 
1  being  given  from  the  bill  being  serrated  on  the  sides,  swims  and 
with  remarkable  ease  and  grace,  frequently  remaining  under  water 
couple  of  minutes,  walking  about  at  the  bottom  in  search  of  food, 
e  the  nest  has  been  placed  at  some  distance  from  a  river,  the  female 
3en  observed  carrying  her  young  in  her  bill  or  on  her  back  to  the 
.  The  Smew,  White  Nun,  or  White-headed  Goosander,417  is 
,  active,  pretty  bird,  with  well-contrasted  plumage  of  black  and 
,  and  silky  drooping  crest. 

TENACITY  OP  LIFE  IN  THE  POLYPI. 
Long  the  lower  animals,   says  a  writer  in  Kidd's  "Journal  of 
•e,"  tenacity  of  life  is  most  remarkable  in  the  polypi ;  they  may  be 
led  in  a  mortar,  split  up,  turned  inside  out  like  a  glove,  and  divided 
►arts,  without  injury  to  life ;  fire  alone  is  fatal  to  them.     It  is  now 

a  hundred  years  since  Trembly  made  us  acquainted  with  these 
Js,  and  first  discovered  their  indestructibility.     It  has  since  been 

up  by  other  natural  historians,  who  have  followed  up  these  experi- 
3,  and  have  even  gone  so  far  as  to  produce  monsters  by  grafting. 
gy  be  turned  inside  out,  they  attempt  to  replace  themselves,  and 
successfully,  the  outer  surface  assumes  the  proper  form  and  power 
e  inner,  and  the  reverse.  If  the  effort  be  partially  successful 
the  part  turned  back  disappears  in  twenty-four  hours,  and  that 
rf  the  body  embraces  it  in  such  a  manner  that  the  parts  which 
cted  behind  are  now  fixed  in  the  centre  of  the  body  ;  the  original 
ng  also  disappears,  and  in  the  room  of  feelers  a  new  mouth  is 
3d,  to  which  new  feelers  attach  themselves,  and  this  new  mouth 

immediately.     The  healed  extremity  elongates  itself  into  a  tail, 

liith  the  animal  has  now  two.     If  two  polypi  be  passed  into  one 

ler  Lke  tubes,  and   pierced  through  with  a  bristle,  the  inner  one 

s  its  way  through  the  other  and  conies  forth  again  111  a  few  iiavs  ; 

me  instances,  however,  they  »row  together,  and  then  a  double  row 

eiers  surround  the  mouth       If    they    be   mutilated,    the.    divided 

.  grow  together  again,  and  even  pieces  of  two  sepaiate  individuals 

unite  into  one. 
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PARROTS. 

The  parrot,  in  its  wild  state,  feeds  on  fruits  and  grain,  and  is  ai 
choice  as  it  is  expert  in  getting  at  the  pulp  or  inner  part  of  the  former, 
and  ridding  the  latter  of  its  husks.  One  nundred  and  fifty  species,  or 
varieties,  have  been  discovered  by  naturalists.  In  a  state  of  confine- 
ment, parrots  have  lived  sixty  years,  and  instances  have  been  given 
where  they  reached  eighty  and  one  hundred  years.  Their  usual  ag«, 
however,  is  from  twenty  to  thirty  years,  and,  when  further  prolonged,  it 
is  stated  that  the  bill  becomes  so  much  hooked  as  to  be  unserviceable  in 
taking  food. 

Mr.  Bennett,  in  "  Wanderings  in  New  South  Wales,"  says,  it  waa 
related  to  me,  that  formerly  such  multitudes  of  parrots  would  beset  a 
field  of  grain,  as  to  oblige  a  settler  to  employ  a  number  of  men  expressly 
to  drive  them  away  ;  and  even  then  it  was  done  with  difficulty.  Tbi 
is  now  rare ;  which  circumstance  is  not  attributed  to  any  depopulate 
of  the  "  Polly  tribe/1  but  from  cultivation  having  become  more  ex- 
tended ;  the  parrot  population  being  now  divided  in  flocks  about  the  dif- 
ferent fields,  when  formerly  they  made  their  formidable  attacks  upon 
one  or  two  only,  and  then  in  such  numbers,  that,  left  undisturbed  for 
only  a  few  hours,  it  would  suffice  to  destroy  the  hopes  of  the  settler,  at 
all  events  for  that  season.  It  was  computed  that  thirty  or  forty  thou- 
sand of  these  birds  were  about  the  field  at  one  time ;  and  from  whet  I 
saw,  I  do  not  consider  the  numbers  were  exaggerated. 

Some  have  asserted  that  only  the  male  parrot  could  be  learned  to 
pronounce  words,  while  Bechstein  and  others  affirm  that  both  male  and 
female  learn  with  equal  facility.  The  following  anecdotes,  from  well- 
authenticated  sources,  will  serve  to  show  with  what  accuracy  and  spirit 
a. well-trained  parrot  will  apply  his  knowledge  : — 

The  Parrot  in  the  Witness-box. — Perhaps  the  most  singular  instance  on 
record  of  something  more  than  unconscious  memory  in  a  parrot  occurred 
in  1841  in  College  Street  Court,  Dublin.  The  following  account  of  what 
occurred  in  court  appeared  in  the  "  Freeman's  Journal." 

A  Mr.  J.  H.  Davis  summoned  a  Mr.  Moore,  and  claimed  as  his 
property  a  parrot  which  the  latter  had  in  his  possession.  On  the  com- 
plainant's right  being  questioned,  it  being  mentioned  that  the  bird  waa 
at  hand,  he  desired  that  it  might  be  brought  in,  and  by  the  evidence  of 
the  parrot  he  would  engage  to  prove  his  case.  The  bird  was  then  brought 
into  court  in  a  covered  cage,  and  a  very  amusing  scene  followed. 

Witness. — I  will  give  up  the  whole  matter  if  the  parrot  will  not  prow 
my  case.     He  is  my  principal  witness  (roars  of  laughter). 

Mr.  Fullam  (a  solicitor). — And  do  you  swear,  sir,  that  Mr.  Moow 
stole  him? 

Witness. — No,  certainly  not,  for  I  don't  think  he  did,  but  it  may 
have  been  stolen  by  some  person,  and  sold  to  Mr.  Moore. 

Mr.  Hitchcock  (the  magistrate). — All  I  can  collect  about  this  affair  * 
the  fact  that  you  had  a  parrot,  and  that  you  lost  it. 

Witness. — The  bird  is  now  in  court,  and  let  me  take  him  on  my 
Snger,  and  ask  him  two  or  three  questions,  and  if  he  don't  answer  to  my 
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satisfaction,  and  of  all  present,  I  will  give  up  the  cage,  because  ha  is  my 
principal  witness,  as  I  said  before  (laughter). 

Mr.  Fuilam. — Do  you  intend  to  have  him  sworn  f  If  you  do,  Fd 
like  to  know  on  what  book,  as  it  is  very  likely  he  is  a  heathen  or  a 
Turk  (laughter). 

A  roicefivm  behind. — Get  him  a  Koran  then  (laughter,  in  the  middle 
of  which  the  parrot  commenced  whistling  "  Take  your  time,  Miss 
Lucy,"  amid  a  scene  of  the  most  boisterous  mirth). 

Mr.  Fullam. — Let  him  be  examined  by  you,  and  then  I  have  a  right 
to  cross-examine  him  (laughter).     What  words  did  you  teach  him? 

The  cage  was  then  uncovered,  and  the  parrot  stared  about  the  board- 
room for  some  time,  until  Mr.  Davis  stepped  over  to  him  and  said, 
u  Come,  old  fellow,  give  me  a  kiss."  The  bird,  a  very  pretty  one,  thrust 
its  neck  out  of  the  "  twisted  gyres,"  and  kissed  Mr.  Davis  with  great 
apparent  fondness.  A  fat  young  fellow  said  that  the  bird  would  do  the 
same  to  any  one  in  the  room,  and,  therefore,  it  was  no  proof  that  he 
belonged  to  Mr.  Davis. 

Mr.  Davis  said  the  parrot  would  not  kiss  any  one  but  himself,  and 
eantioned  the  lad  not  to  try  the  experiment ;  but  the  advice  was  un- 
heeded, and,  stepping  over  to  the  cage,  he  asked  for  a  buss  also.  The 
bird  looked  at  him  for  a  moment,  bristled  up  its  feathers,  stretched  out 
its  neck,  and  seized  the  boy  by  the  lip,  out  of  which  he  nearly  took  a 
mouthful  before  it  could  be  loosened,  and  the  screams  of  the  lad,  ming- 
ling with  the  laughter,  had  a  somewhat  ludicrous  effect 

Mr.  Davis  requested  any  other  gentleman  that  pleased  to  ask  the 
parrot  for  a  kiss,  but  the  invitation  was  politely  declined  by  the  whole 
of  the  company.  He  again  begged  the  favour  of  a  salute  from  the  bird, 
which  was  granted,  as  in  the  first  instance,  with  affection,  and  then  he 
appealed  to  the  bench  and  the  audience  if  the  bird  was  not  his  property. 

Mr.  Hitchcock  said  the  evidence  was  very  strong  in  his  favour,  cer- 
tainly :  but  Mr.  Fullam  said  his  client  was  by  no  means  satisfied  with 
the  evidence  adduced. 

Mr.  Davis. — Very  well  (taking  the  bird  out  of  the  cage  on  the  fore- 
finger of  his  right  hand).  I  will  ask  him  a  few  questions  now,  and  I 
.  think  I  will  settle  this  matter.  Tell  me,  old  fellow,  what  does  the  dog 
say? 

The  answer  was  a  bow,  wow,  wow,  so  loud  and  musical  that  it 
might  have  been  supposed  a  pack  of  hounds  had  run  a  fox  into  the 
board-room.  When  the  laughter  had  ceased,  Mr.  Davis  again  asked, 
Well,  what  does  the  cat  say?  The  parrot  gave  a  sly  glance  round 
the  room,  and  then  commenced  purring  a  little,  after  which  it  set  up  a 
mewing  which  forcibly  reminded  every  person  present  of  a  congregated 
meeting  of  all  the  torn  cats  in  the  city. 

Mr.  Davis  asked  was  there  any  more  proof  necessary  ?  Mr.  Hitch- 
cock said  the  evidence  was  quite  conclusive,  and  he  would  order  the  bird 
to  be  returned. 

Mr.  Fullam  said  Mr.  Moore  was  a  most  respectable  person,  and  he 
eould  bring  proof  that  he  bought  the  parrot  for  £1  13s. 

Mr.  HiUiicock  said  that  might  be  true,  but  it  was  quite  dear  the 
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bird  belonged  to  Mr.  Davis,  and  he  must  therefore  make  an  order  for 
its  restoration. 

Mr.  Moore. — And  am  I  thus  to  be  done  out  of  my  property? 

Mr.  Davis. — You  admit  that  you  bought  the  bird  after  the  police 
notice  was  served  on  you.    Here  it  is  (showing  a  printed  notice). 

Mr.  Hitchcock. — You  bought  the  bird  after  you  read  the  notice,  and 
I  will  not  allow  you  anything  for  its  support.  On  the  contrary,  if  Mr. 
Davis  claim  costs  in  the  case  I  will  give  him  a  reasonable  sum,  which 
you  must  pay  him. 

Mr.  Davis  said  he  did  not  ask  costs.     All  he  wanted  was  his  bird. 

Mr.  Hitchcock — You  have  him  now,  and  keep  him. 

The  parties  left  the  office,  the  parrot  whistling,  "  There  is  nae  lack 
about  the  house,"  amid  loud  and  continued  laughter. 

What  a  fool  to  make  me  laugh  I — Willoughby  tells  us  of  a  parrot  which 
when  a  person  said  to  it,  "  Laugh,  Poll,  laugh,"  laughed  accordingly, 
and  the  instant  after  screamed  out,  "  What  a  fool,  to  make  me  laugh." 
Another,  which  had  grown  old  with  its  master,  shared  with  him  the 
infirmities  of  age.  Being  accustomed  to  hear  little  else  but  the  words, 
"I  am  sick,"  when  a  person  asked  it,  "How  d'ye  do,  Poll?"  "I  am 
sick,"  it  replied  in  a  doleful  tone,  stretching  itself  along,  "  I  am  sick." 

A  Tory  Parrot. — A  lady  near  Bangor,  had  a  parrot  which  she  had 
taught  to  exclaim,  "  I'm  a  Tory,  I'm  a  Tory !"  During  election  time  a 
passer-by  stopped  and  said,  "  What's  that  you  sayf  Are  you  a  Tory!" 
To  which  the  parrot  replied,  "  I'm  at  the  top  of  the  poll  (pole)" 

The  Parrot  and  the  Cat. — A  remarkable  attachment  existed  between 
a  parrot  and  a  cat,  which  showed  itself  in  every  imaginable  form ;  they 
procured  food  for  each  other,  and  when  Poll  wished  his  head  scratched, 
he  would  make  his  companion  understand  by  signs,  and  she  complied 
with  an  appearance  of  great  satisfaction.  At  length  puss  had  kittens, 
and  the  parrot  immediately  set  about  installing  himself  into  their  good 
graces,  as  well  as  their  mother's ;  this  he  soon  accomplished,  and  in 
such  a  degree,  that  the  little  ones  hardly  knew  on  which  to  bestow  the 
greatest  share  of  their  affection. 

Sally,  Poll  wants  her  Tea. — "  Sally,  Poll  wants  her  breakfast !" 
"Sally,  Poll  wants  her  tea!"  Such  were  the  daily  utterances  of  a 
ft 'male  parrot,  which  never  mistook  the  one  for  the  other ;  breakfast 
was  invariably  demanded  in  the  morning,  and  tea  in  the  afternoon ;  and 
she  always  hailed  her  master,  but  no  one  else,  by  "  How  do  you  do,  Mr. 
A.? "  She  was  a  most  amusing  bird,  and  could  whistle  dogs,  which  she 
had  great  pleasure  in  doing.  She  would  drop  bread  out  of  her  cage  as 
she  hung  at  the  street-door,  and  whistle  a  number  about  her,  and  then, 
just  as  they  were  going  to  possess  themselves  of  her  bounty,  utter  a 
shrill  scream  of — "  Get  out  dogs  !"  with  such  vehemence  and  authority, 
as  to  disperse  them  without  a  morsel,  to  her  infinite  delight. 

A  Brace  of  Hoaxers. — A  tradesman,  occupying  a  shop  in  the  Old 
Bailey,  just  opposite  Newgate  prison,  had  two  parrots,  one  grey,  the 
other  green.  These  birds  seem  to  have  arrived  at  an  understanding  as 
to  the  advantages  derived  from  a  division  of  labour.  When  a  knock 
was  heard  at  the  street-door  tta  gceeu  parrot  replied ;  but  when  the 
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street-bell  was  rang,  then  his  grey  comrade  gave  the  response.  The 
house  in  which  their  owner  lived  had  one  of  those  old-fashioned  pro- 
jecting porches,  so  that  when  a  person  stood  at  the  street-door  he  could 
not  see  the  first-floor.  One  day  when  the  parrots  were  hung  outside 
the  first-floor  window,  and  so  hidden  from  a  person  approaching  the 
door,  a  knock  was  given.  "  Who's  there]"  said  the  green  parrot.  "The 
man  with  the  leather,"  was  the  reply.  The  bird  answered,  "  Oh ! 
oh  !"  and  then  became  silent.  After  waiting  some  time,  and  not  find- 
ing the  door  opened,  the  man  knocked  a  second  time.  "  Who's  there  T 
repeated  the  green  parrot.  "Who's  there!"  cried  the  man  outside, 
"why  don't  you  come  and  open  the  door]"  "  Oh  !  oh  !"  repeated  the 
parrot.  This  so  enraged  the  man  that  he  furiously  rang  the  bell ! 
"  Go  to  the  gate,"  shouted  out  a  new  voice,  which  proceeded  from  the 
grey  parrot.  "  To  the  gate !"  repeated  the  man,  not  seeing  one,  "  What 
gate  V  "  Newgate !"  responded  the  grey  parrot ;  which  so  enraged  the 
man  that,  stepping  back  into  the  road  to  have  a  view  of  his  tormentors, 
he  discovered  that  he  had  been  outwitted  by  a  couple  of  parrots. 

Colonel  ff  Kelly1  s  Parrot. — The  following  account,  announcing  the 
death  of  this  wonderful  bird — one  of  the  grey  species — appeared  in  the 
u  General  Evening  Post,"  on  the  9th  of  October,  1802.  A  few  days 
ago  died  in  Half-moon  Street,  Piccadilly,  the  celebrated  parrot  of  Colouel 
O  Kelly.  This  singular  bird  sang  a  number  of  songs  in  perfect  time 
and  tune.  She  could  express  her  wants  articulately,  and  give  her 
orders  in  a  manner  approaching  nearly  to  rationality.  Her  age  was  not 
known  ;  it  was,  however,  more  than  thirty  years,  for,  previously  to  that 
period,  Mr.  O'Kelly  bought  her  at  Bristol  for  a  hundred  guineas.  The 
Colonel  was  repeatedly  offered  five  hundred  guineas  a  year  for  the  bird, 
by  persons  who  wished  to  make  a  public  exhibition  of  her;  but  this, 
out  of  tenderness  to  the  favourite,  he  constantly  refused.  The  bird 
was  dissected  by  Dr.  Kennedy  and  Mr.  Brooke,  and  the  muscles  of  the 
larynx,  which  reeulate^the  voice,  were  found,  from  the  effect  of  practice, 
to  be  uncommonly  strong. 

A  Clerical  Parrot. — Dr.  Stanley,  Dean  of  Westminster,  has  a  very 
intelligent  parrot,  of  an  observing  mind,  who  has  picked  up  a  number 
of  pious  phrases  in  the  course  of  his  experience  in  the  Dean's  house. 
While  the  Dean  was  one  day  entertaining  some  of  his  clerical  friends, 
it  was  discovered  that  Poll  had  disappeared,  and  the  party  rose  and  set 
out  in  the  Dean's  garden  to  hunt  up  the  wilful  absentee.  At  last  he 
was  discovered  perched  in  a  secluded  tree.  When  the  little  party  of 
clerical  searchers  arrived  and  surrounded  the  branches  of  the  parrot's 
retreat,  he  looked  down  very  gravely  at  the  array  of  white  neckcloths 
and  black  coats,  and  concluded — being  a  parrot  given  to  reflection — that 
they  meant  business,  and  leaning  forward  on  a  branch  where  he  was 
perched,  he  said  in  a  most  comical  manner,  "  Let  us  pray." 

The  Parrot  and  the  Eagle. — A  parrot,  allowed  to  roam  about  in  a 
garden,  was  suddenly  caught  up  by  an  eagle.  Poll,  in  its  ignorance,  was 
quite  amused  at  such  a  unique  mode  of  conveyance,  and  seeing  the  old 
gardener,  who  had  lost  most  of  his  hair,  at  work,  exclaimed,  "  Bald* 
pate,  I  ride— I  ride  J"     "  ¥e3,"  replied  the  old  man  slowly  raising  him- 
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self;  "  yea,  yes,  and  you'll  pay  for  it."  The  story  goes  on  farther  to 
say,  that  the  gardener,  no  way  offended  by  the  bird's  uncourteous  mode 
of  address,  followed  the  eagle  to  the  next  field,  wtare  he  alighted  with 
his  prey,  and  there  actually  rescued  the  parrot  just  as  the  eagle  began 
to  strip  him  of  his  feathers;  by  which  time,  we  may  presume,  the 
saucy  bird  had  learned  that  it  was  not  the  pleasantest  thing  in  the 
world  to  ride  with  an  eagle. 

Oet  out,  you  Brute. — A  parrot  that  had  been  taught  to  whistle  in  the 
way  which  generally  attracts  the  notice  of  dogs,  was  sitting  in  his  cage 
one  day  at  the  shop-door  of  his  owner,  whistling  with  all  his  might.  A 
large  dog,  which  happened  to  pass,  imagining  that  he  heard  the  call  of 
his  master,  suddenly  stopped  and  ran  towards  the  cage  of  the  parrot. 
The  bird  instautly  screamed  out,  "  Get  out,  you  brute,"  which  caused  the 
astonished  dug  to  beat  a  hasty  retreat,  leaving  those  in  the  shop  con- 
vulsed with  laughter. 

Remembrance  of  Youthful  Days. — A  parrot  had  been  caught  young, 
and  trained  by  a  Spanish  lady,  who  sold  it  to  an  English  sea-captain. 
For  a  time  the  bird  seemed  sad  among  the  fogs  of  England,  where  birds 
and  men  all  spoke  to  her  in  a  foreign  tongue.  By  degrees,  however, 
she  learned  the  language,  forgot  her  Spanish  phrases,  and  seemed  to 
feel  at  home.  Years  passed  on,  and  found  Pretty  Poll  the  pet  of  the 
Captain's  family.  At  last  her  brilliant  feathers  began  to  turn  grey  with 
age,  she  could  take  no  food  but  soft  pulp,  and  had  not  strength  enough 
to  mount  her  perch.  But  no  one  had  the  heart  to  kill  the  old  favourite, 
she  was  entwined  with  so  many  pleasant  household  recollections.  She 
had  been  some  time  in  this  feeble  condition,  when  a  Spanish  gentleman 
called  one  day  to  see  her  master.  It  was  the  first  time  she  had  heard 
the  language  for  many  years.  It  probably  brought  back  to  memory  the 
scenes  of  her  youth  in  that  beautiful  region  of  vines  and  sunshine.  She 
spread  forth  her  wings  with  a  wild  scream  of  joy,  rapidly  ran  over  the 
Spanish  phrases,  which  she  had  not  uttered  for  years,  and  fell  dead. 

I  look  after  the  Chickens. — Mr.  Locke,  in  his  "  Essay  on  the  Human 
Understanding,"  relates  an  anecdote  concerning  a  parrot,  of  which, 
however  incredible  it  may  appear  to  some,  he  seems  to  have  had  so  much 
evidence,  as  at  least  to  have  believed  it  himself.  The  story  is  this  :— 
During  the  government  of  Prince  Maurice  in  Brazil,  he  had  heard  of  an 
old  parrot  that  was  much  celebrated  for  answering,  like  a  rational  crea- 
ture, many  of  the  common  questions  that  were  put  to  it.  It  was  at  a 
great  distance ;  but  so  much  had  been  said  about  it,  that  his  curiosity 
was  roused,  and  he  directed  it  to  be  sent  for.  When  it  was  introduced 
into  the  room  where  the  Prince  was  sitting,  in  company  with  several 
Dutchmen,  it  immediately  exclaimed,  in  the  Brazilian  language,  "  What 
a  company  of  white  men  are  here ! "  They  asked  it,  "  Who  is  that 
man  ? "  pointing  to  the  Prince.  The  parrot  answered,  "  Some  general 
or  other."  When  the  attendants  carried  it  up  to  him,  he  asked  it, 
through  the  medium  of  an  interpreter,  "  From  whence  do  you  come?" 
The  parrot  answered,  "From  Marignan."  The  Prince  asked,  "To 
whom  do  you  belong  ? "  It  answered,  "  To  a  Portuguese."  He  asked 
again,  "  What  do  you  do  there  1 "    It  answered,  "  I  look  after  chickens.rt 
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The  Prince,  laughing,  exclaimed,  "You  look  after  chickens  1"  The 
parrot,  in  answer,  said,  "  Yea,  I  do ;  and  I  know  well  enough  how  to 
do  it,"  clucking  at  the  same  time  in  imitation  of  the  noise  made  by  the 
hen  to  call  together  her  young. 

An  Affectionate  Pair. — A  male  and  female  of  the  Guinea,  or  little 
red-headed  parrot,  were  lodged  together  in  a  large  square  cage.  When- 
ever one  descended  for  food,  the  other  always  followed,  and  when  their 
hunger  was  satisfied,  they  returned  together  to  the  highest  perch  of  the 
cage.  They  passed  four  years  together  in  this  state  of  confinement, 
and  from  their  mutual  attentions  and  satisfaction,  it  was  evident  that  a 
strong  affection  for  each  other  had  been  excited.  At  the  end  of  this 
period,  the  female  fell  into  a  state  of  languor,  which  had  every  symptom 
of  old  age ;  her  legs  swelled,  and  knots  appeared  upon  them,  as  if  the 
disease  had  been  of  the  nature  of  the  gout.  It  was  no  longer  possible 
for  her  to  descend  and  take  her  food  as  formerly ;  but  the  male  as- 
siduously brought  it  to  her,  carrying  it  in  his  bill,  and  delivering  it  into 
hers.  He  continued  to  feed  her  in  this  manner,  with  the  utmost  vigi- 
lance, four  entire  months.  The  infirmities  of  his  mate,  however,  increased 
every  day ;  and  at  length  she  became  no  longer  able  to  sit  upon  the 
perch  :  she  remained  now  crouched  at  the  bottom  of  the  cage,  and  from 
time  to  time  made  a  few  useless  efforts  to  regain  the  lower  perch ;  while 
the  mate,  who  remained  close  by  her,  seconded  these  her  feeble  attempts 
with  all  his  power.  Sometimes  he  seized  with  his  bill  the  upper  part  of 
her  wing,  to  try  to  draw  her  up  to  him ;  sometimes  he  took  hold  of  her 
bill,  and  attempted  to  raise  her  up,  repeating  his  efforts  for  that  purpose 
several  times.  His  countenance,  his  gestures,  his  continual  solicitude, 
everything,  in  short,  indicated  in  this  affectionate  bird  an  ardent  desire 
to  aid  the  weakness  of  his  companion,  and  to  alleviate  her  sufferings. 
But  the  scene  became  still  more  interesting  when  the  female  was  on  the 
point  of  expiring.  Her  unfortunate  partner  went  round  and  round  her 
without  ceasing ;  he  redoubled  his  assiduities  and  his  tender  cares ;  he 
attempted  to  open  her  bill,  in  order  to  give  her  some  nourishment ;  his 
emotion  every  instant  increased ;  he  went  to  her,  and  returned  with  the 
most  agitated  air,  and  with  the  utmost  inquietude  ;  at  intervals  he  ut- 
tered the  most  plaintive  cries ;  at  other  times,  with  his  eyes  fixed  upon 
her,  he  preserved  a  sorrowful  silence.  His  faithful  companion  at  length 
expired.  He  languished  from  that  time,  and  survived  her  only  a  few 
months. 

/  was  Scalded. — This  and  the  following  anecdote  are  given  by  a 
writer  in  the  "  Leisure  Hour." — My  brother-in-law,  a  captain  of  a  large 
sailing-vessel,  which  frequently  touched  at  the  ports  on  the  western 
coast  of  Africa,  at  different  times  possessed  two  grey  parrots,  one  of 
which,  from  having  had  some  hot  water  thrown  on  its  head  accidentally, 
lost  all  its  feathers  permanently.  Being  frequently  asked  what  was  the 
cause  of  his  strange  bald  pate,  he  used  to  reply,  "  I  was  scalded ;"  but 
whenever  he  saw  an  old  gentleman  enter  the  room  with  a  bald  head,  he 
would  be  sure  to  shout  out,  with  a  correct  changing  of  the  grammar. 
"  You've  been  scalded,"  and  then  turning  to  the  company,  he  would 
add,  "  He's  been  scalded," 
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Youve  been  Swearing. — Another  of  his  parrots  had  been  brought  up 
by  one  of  the  sailors,  but  unfortunately  had  been  taught  to  swear  in  a 
most  horrible  manner.  My  brother-in-law  had  him  well  ducked  in 
water  whenever  he  heard  him  swear.  This  tended  to  cure  him  of  the 
habit ;  but  one  day  a  man  was  washed  overboard,  and  upon  the  body 
being  recovered  and  placed  on  the  deck,  the  parrot  hopped  round  it 
several  times,  shaking  its  head  from  side  to  side  gravely,  and  saying, 
"  You've  been  swearing,  you've  been  swearing." 

Poll  and  the  Cook, — The  sister  of  the  Comte  de  Buffon  had  a  grey 
parrot,  which  would  frequently  talk  to  himself,  and  seem  to  fancy  that 
some  one  addressed  him.  He  often  asked  for  his  paw,  and  answered  by 
holding  it  up.  Though  he  liked  to  hear  the  voice  of  children,  he  ap- 
peared to  have  an  antipathy  to  them  ;  he  pursued  them,  and  bit  them 
till  he  drew  blood.  He  had  also  his  objects  of  attachment,  and  though 
his  choice  was  not  very  nice,  it  was  constant.  He  was  excessively  fond 
of  the  cook-maid ;  followed  her  everywhere,  sought  for,  and  seldom 
missed  finding  her.  If  she  had  been  some  time  out  of  his  sight,  the 
bird  climbed  with  his  bill  and  claws  to  her  shoulders,  and  lavished  on 
her  his  caresses.  His  fondness  had  all  the  marks  of  close  and  warm 
friendship.  The  girl  happened  to  have  a  very  sore  finger,  which  was 
tedious  in  healing,  and  so  painful  as  to  make  her  scream.  While  she 
uttered  her  moans,  the  parrot  never  left  her  chamber.  The  first  thing 
he  did  every  day,  was  to  pay  her  a  visit ;  and  this  tender  condolence 
lasted  the  whole  time  of  the  cure,  when  he  again  returned  to  his  former 
calm  and  settled  attachment.  Yet  this  strong  predilection  for  the  girl 
seems  to  have  been  more  directed  to  her  office  in  the  kitchen  than  to 
her  person  ;  for  when  another  cook-maid  succeeded  her,  the  parrot  showed 
the  same  degree  of  fondness  to  the  new  comer  the  very  first  day. 

Becky  and  the  Pig's  Liver, — A  gentleman  having  accumulated  a  con- 
siderable fortune  in  business,  purchased  a  villa  in  the  vicinity  of  the 
Regent's  Park,  where  he  wished  to  spend  the  remainder  of  his  days  in 
the  enjoyment  of  those  comforts  which  are  generally  attendant  upon 
affluence ;  but  he  had,  unfortunately,  married  a  wife  who  was  determined 
to  allow  him  as  little  enjoyment  as  possible.  The  lady  had,  by  a  former 
marriage,  a  daughter,  whom  it  was  her  desire  to  see  well  settled  in  the 
world,  for  which  purpose  she  spared  neither  pains  nor  expense ;  but  her 
maxim  being  to  save  as  much  as  possible  in  private,  that  she  might  be 
enabled  to  spare  no  expense  in  public,  her  custom  was  to  provide  for 
the  family  fare  of  the  humblest  description.  One  of  her  economical 
schemes  was  the  establishment  of  a  piggery.  Once,  after  having  made 
a  very  profitable  sale  to  a  butcher  of  a  number  of  porkers,  she  supplied 
her  husband's  table  with  fried  pig's  liver  for  some  days.  As  soon  as  the 
citizen  arrived  from  business,  a  parrot,  which  the  lady  kept  for  her 
amusement,  was  in  the  habit  of  hearing  its  mistress  vociferate  over  the 
stairs  to  Rebecca  (her  only  domestic,  a  great,  red-cheeked,  raw-boned 
girl,  lately  arrived  from  the  country),  "Come  away  with  the  pig's  liver." 
By  such  frugal  meals,  the  lady  was  saving  for  a  grand  dinner  she  was 
about  to  give  to  a  young  man  Oi  quality,  with  whom  she  had  formed  an 
Acquaintance,  and  who  wan  stiuck  with  the  showy  figure  of  the  demoiselle. 
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The  lady  having  invited  the  gentleman,  and  two  of  his  fashionable  com- 
panions, to  what  she  called  a  family  dinner  at  the  villa,  on  an  early  day, 
she  provided  the  choicest  wines,  engaged  a  French  cook  and  "  a  powdered 
waiter,"  and  hired  a  quantity  of  plate  for  the  occasion.  On  the  appointed 
day,  the  guests  arrived ;  the  dinner  was  served,  and  the  lady  had  the 
happiness  to  see  her  daughter  seated  next  her  admirer.  So  far  all 
"  went  off  "  well,  and  everything  seemed  to  favour  the  lady's  wishes  ; 
the  soup  and  fish  passed  away,  and  a  haunch  of  veniso:j  was  announced. 
During  the  interval  awaiting  its  appearance,  John  was  despatched  for 
champagne.  The  company  waited  :  no  venison,  no  champagne,  no  waiter 
appeared ;  a  dead  silence  ensued  ;  minutes  were  added  to  minutes ;  the 
old  citizen,  at  last,  rose  from  his  chair,  and  rang  the  bell ;  but  it  was 
rung  in  vain ;  it  was  not  answered,  and  the  suspense  became  dreadful. 
"  What  a  pretty  parrot  you  have  got,''  said  one  of  the  visitors,  at  last, 
in  despair.  "  He  is  a  very  pretty  bird,"  answered  the  lady  of  the  house, 
"  and  very  intelligent,  too,  I  assure  you.  What  have  you  to  say  for 
yourself,  Poll  1 "  "  Becky  !  Becky  !  the  pig's  liver  and  a  pot  of  beer. 
Quick !  quick  !  come,  away  ! "  cried  the  parrot.  "  The  sailors  teach 
these  creatures  to  be  so  vulgar,"  said  the  young  lady,  in  a  simpering 
tone.  The  parrot  having  been  roused  from  his  lethargy,  continued  to 
bawl  out,  at  the  top  of  his  voice,  "  Becky !  Becky !  the  pig's  liver. 
Quick  !  quick  !  Becky  !  Becky  ! "  But  what  was  the  horror  of  the 
lady  and  her  fair  daughter,  and  how  uncontrollable  was  the  mirth  of  the 
three  guests,  when  the  great,  slipshod,  country  wench  entered  the  room, 
her  left  arm  embracing  an  ample  dish  of  smoking  hot  fried  pig's  liver,  and 
in  her  right  hand  bearing  a  foaming  pewter  pot  full  of  beer.  "  Lucky, 
indeed,  it  was  that  I  had  it  ready,  ma'am,"  said  the  servant,  as  she  set 
the  dish  and  the  pot  down  before  her  mistress ;  "  for  Jowler,  the  big 
watch-dog,  has  run  away  with  the  leg  of  carrion ;  and  Monsieur,  with 
the  white  nightcap,  and  the  other  chap,  with  the  flour  in  his  head,  will 
have  enough  to  do  to  catch  him." 

Twenty  Pounds  for  a  Boat. — Goldsmith  says,  that  a  parrot  belonging 
to  King  Henry  V1L,  from  having  been  kept  in  a  room  next  the  Thames, 
in  his  palace  at  Westminster,  had  learned  to  repeat  many  sentences  from 
the  boatmen  and  passengers.  One  day,  sporting  on  its  perch,  it 
unluckily  fell  into  the  water.  The  bird  no  sooner  discovered  its  situ- 
ation, than  it  called  out,  "  a  boat !  twenty  pounds  for  a  boat !"  A 
waterman  happening  to  be  near  the  place,  immediately  took  it  up  and 
restored  it  to  the  king,  demanding,  as  the  bird  was  a  favourite,  that  he 
should  be  paid  the  reward  that  it  had  called  out.  This  was  refused ; 
but  it  was  agreed  that,  as  the  parrot  had  offered  a  reward,  the  man 
should  again  refer  to  its  determination  for  the  sum  he  was  to  receive — 
"  Give  the  knave  a  groat,"  the  bird  screamed  aloud,  the  instant  the 
reference  was  made. 

Cocky  and  Dr.  Lindley. — Lady  Barker,  in  "  Station  Life  in  New  Zea- 
land," gives  the  following  account  of  two  clever  cockatoos: — One  of 
them  was  known  as  "  Cocky,"  and  the  other  by  the  more  dignified  name 
of  "Dr.  Lindley."  Cocky  pretended  to  have  a  violent  toothache,  and 
nursed  its  beak  in  its  claw,  rocking  itself  backwards  and  forwards  as  if 
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in  the  greatest  agony,  and  in  answer  to  all  the  remedies  proposed, 
croaking  out,  "  Oh,  it  aint  a  bit  of  good  f  and  finally  sidling  up  to  the 
edge  of  its  perch,  and  saying,  in  a  hoarse  but  confidential  whisper, 
"(live  us  a  drop  of  whisky,  So"  I  liked  its  sewing  performance  so 
much — to  see  it  hold  a  piece  of  stuff  underneath  the  daw  which  rested 
on  the  perch,  and  pretended  to  sew  with  the  other,  getting  into  diffi- 
culties with  its  thread,  and  finally  setting  up  a  loud  song  in  praise  of 
sewing  machines,  just  as  if  it  were  an  advertisement.  The  Doctor's  best 
performance  is  when  he  imitates  a  hawk.  He  reserves  this  fine  piece 
of  acting  until  his  mistress  is  feeding  her  poultry ;  then,  when  all  the 
hens  and  chickens,  turkeys  and  pigeons,  are  in  the  quiet  enjoyment  of 
their  breakfast  or  supper,  the  peculiar  shrill  cry  of  a  hawk  is  heard 
overhead,  and  the  Doctor  is  seen  circling  in  the  air,  uttering  a  scream 
occasionally.  The  fowls  never  find  out  that  it  is  a  hoax,  but  run  to 
shelter,  cackling  in  the  greatest  alarm — hens  clucking  loudly  for  their 
chicks,  turkeys  crouching  under  the  bushes,  the  pigeons  taking  refuge 
in  their  house.  As  soon  as  the  ground  is  quite  clear,  the  Doctor 
changes  his  wild  notes  for  peals  of  laughter  from  a  high  tree,  and 
finally  alighting  on  the  top  of  a  hen-coop  filled  with  trembling  chickens, 
remarks  in  a  suffocated  voice,  "  You'll  be  the  death  of  me." 

CRABS  MISTAKEN  FOR  CAVALRY. 
Walton,  in  "  Hispaniola,"  speaking  of  the  marine  productions  of  St 
Domingo,  gives  the  following  curious  anecdote  of  the  land  crab:— 
The  land  crabs  found  here  are  of  an  immense  sue ;  they  burrow  in 
the  sands,  and  at  night  issue  forth  in  great  numbers.  It  is  on  record 
amongst  the  natives,  that  on  one  occasion,  in  the  still  of  the  night,  the 
English  landed  an  ambuscade  to  surprise  the  Spanish  camp,  which, 
being  unprepared,  and  consisting  of  irregulars,  had  it  been  pushed, 
must  have  certainly  fallen.  The  advanced  line  from  the  first  boats  had 
already  formed,  and  were  proceeding  to  take  post  behind  a  copse,  when 
they  heard  apparently  the  loud  and  quick  clatter  of  horses'  feet,  and,  as 
they  supposed,  of  the  Spanish  lancemen,  who  are  dexterous,  and  whose 
galling  onset  they  had  experienced  the  day  before.  Thus  believing 
themselves  discovered,  and  dreading  an  attack  before  their  comrades 
had  joined,  they  embarked  precipitately,  and  abandoned  their  enterprise. 
But  the  alarm  was  caused  by  these  large  land  crabs,  which,  at  the  sound 
of  footsteps,  receded  to  their  holes ;  and  the  noise  was  occasioned  by 
the  clattering  over  the  dry  leaves,  which  the  English  soldiers  mistook 
for  the  sound  of  cavalry.  In  commemorating  this  defeat,  considered 
highly  miraculous,  the  inhabitants  solemnly  celebrated  the  feast  of  the 
crabs,  held  on  the  anniversary  of  the  day,  when  an  immense  solid  gold 
crab  was  carried  about  in  procession,  equal  in  size  to  the  head  of  a 
drum.  This  valuable  and  curious  piece  of  plate,  collected  principally 
from  the  devotion  of  the  people  to  this  feast,  and  in  celebration  of  their 
supernatural  release,  long  held  an  undisturbed  place  in  the  sanctuary  of 
the  cathedral ;  but  its  massive  weight  was  too  tempting  to  the  French 
when  they  arrived,  who  soon  took  off  its  h^Uowed  character  by  passing 
it  through  the  crucible. 
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This  beautiful  and  ingenious  bird,  which,  from  its  peculiar  cry,  is 
move  commonly  known  as  the  peewit  or  peeeweep,  frequents  heaths, 
ploughed  fields,  and  marshy  ground.  Its  food  consists  of  worms,  snails, 
and  insects.  The  method  it  adopts  in  the  procurement  of  worms  dis- 
plays great  sagacity  and  dexterity.  When  the  bird  meets  with  one  of 
those  little  clusters  of  pellets,  or  rolls  of  earth,  that  are  thrown  out  by 
the  worm's  perforations,  it  first  gently  removes  the  mould  from  the 
mouth  of  the  hole,  then  strikes  the  ground  by  the  side  of  it  with  its 
feet,  after  the  manner  of  boys  in  order  to  procure  worms  for  fishing. 
After  doing  this  for  a  short  time,  the  bird  waits  the  issue  of  the  worm 
from  the  hole,  who,  alarmed  at  the  shaking  of  the  ground,  endeavours 
to  make  its  escape,  when  it  is  immediately  seized  and  becomes  the  prey 
of  the  ingenious  bird. 

The  lapwing  exhibits  the  greatest  attachment  to  her  young ;  and 
the  arts  used  to  allure  boys  and  dogs  from  her  nest  are  extremely 
amusing.  She  does  not  wait  the  arrival  of  her  enemies  at  the  nest,  but 
boldly  pushes  out  to  meet  them.  When  as  near  as  she  dare  venture, 
she  rises  from  the  ground  with  a  loud  screaming  voice,  as  if  just  flushed 
from  hatching,  though  probably  at  the  same  time  not  within  a  hundred 
yards  of  her  nest.  She  now  flies  with  great  clamour  and  apparent 
anxiety ;  whining  and  screaming  round  the  invaders,  striking  at  them 
with  her  wings,  and  sometimes  fluttering  as  if  she  was  wounded.  To 
complete  the  deception,  she  becomes  still  more  clamorous  as  she  retires 
from  the  nest.  If  very  near,  she  appears  altogether  unconcerned  ;  and 
her  cries  cease  in  proportion  as  her  fears  are  augmented.  When  ap- 
proached by  dogs,  she  flies  heavily,  at  a  little  distance  before  them,  as 
if  maimed ;  still  vociferous,  and  still  bold,  but  never  offering  to  move 
towards  the  quarter  where  her  young  are  stationed.  The  dogs  pursue, 
in  expectation  every  moment  of  seizing  the  parent,  and  by  this  means 
actually  lose  the  young,  for  the  cunning  bird,  having  thus  drawn  them 
off  to  a  proper  distance,  exerts  her  powers,  and  leaves  her  astonished 
pursuers  to  gaze  at  the  rapidity  of  her  flight. 

A  Domesticated  Lapwing, — A  lapwing  which  was  kept  by  a  clergy- 
man in  his  garden,  lived  chiefly  on  insects ;  but,  as  the  winter  drew  on, 
these  failed,  and  necessity  compelled  the  poor  bird  to  approach  the 
house,  from  which  it  had  previously  remained  at  a  wary  distance ;  and 
a  servant  hearing  its  feeble  cry,  as  if  it  were  asking  charity,  opened  for 
it  the  door  of  the  back  kitchen.  It  did  not  venture  far  at  first,  but  it 
became  daily  more  familiar  and  emboldened  as  the  cold  increased,  till, 
at  length,  it  actually  entered  the  kitchen,  though  already  occupied  by  a 
dog  and  a  cat  By  degrees,  it  at  length  came  to  so  good  an  understand- 
ing with  these  animals,  that  it  entered  regularly  at  nightfall,  and  estab- 
lished itself  at  the  chimney-corner,  where  it  remained  snugly  beside  them 
for  the  night.  But,  as  soon  as  the  warmth  of  spring  returned,  it  pre- 
ferred roosting  in  the  garden  ;  though  it  resumed  its  place  at  the  chim- 
ney-corner the  ensuing  winter.  Instead  of  being  afraid  of  its  two  old 
acquaintances,  the  dog  and  the  eat,  it  now  treated  them  as  inferiors,  and 
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arrogated  to  itself  the  place  which  it  had  previously  obtained  by  humble 
solicitation. 

Eye  of  the  Lapwing. — Besides  a  singular  elegance  of  form  and  beauty 
of  plumage,  says  Mr.  Fothergill,  the  eye  of  the  common  lapwing  is 
peculiarly  soft  and  expressive ;  it  is  large,  black,  and  full  of  lnsta 
rolling,  as  it  seems  to  do,  in  liquid  gems  of  dew.  Having  shot  a  Wra 
of  this  beautiful  species,  I  found,  on  taking  it  up,  that  it  was  not  dead, 
but  had  a  wound  in  its  breast,  from  which  some  big  drops  of  Wood 
stained  the  whiteness  of  its  feathers.  As  I  held  up  the  hapless  bird  in 
my  hand,  hundreds  of  its  companions  hovered  round  my  head,  uttering 
continued  shrieks  of  distress,  and,  by  their  plaintive  cries,  appeared  to 
bemoan  its  fate ;  whilst  the  wounded  bird  continually  moaned,  with  a 
kind  of  inward,  wailing  note,  expressive  of  the  keenest  anguish,  and 
raising  its  drooping  head,  turned  towards  the  wound  on  its  breast,  which 
it  touched  with  its  bill,  and  then  looked  up  in  my  face,  with  an  expres- 
sion I  shall  never  forget. 

ALPINE  ACCENTOR. 
This  bird  is  said  to  be  common  in  the  Alpine  regions  of  Switzerland 
and  Germany,  -and  to  a  lesser  extent  in  some  parts  of  France,  Spain,  and 
Italy.  Only  four  or  five  stray  birds  are  reported  to  have  been  seen  in 
this  country.  Although  larger,  and  somewhat  differently  marked,  in  its 
movements,  and,  so  far,  in  its  habits,  it  resembles  our  common  hedge- 
sparrow.  During  summer,  the  Alpine  accentor  repairs  to  the  mountains, 
or  the  vicinity  of  cottages  placed  at  a  high  elevation,  and  builds  its  nest 
in  the  clefts  of  rocks.  On  the  approach  of  winter  it  returns  to  the 
plains. 

TURNSTONE.** 

This  is  one  of  our  winter  visitants,  and  it  is  said  to  be  found  on  the 
sea-shores  in  every  quarter  of  the  globe.  As  its  name  denotes,  it  turns 
over  small  stones  in  search  of  the  marine  animals  on  which  it  feeds.  It 
runs  quickly,  and  flies  with  great  power  and  rapidity.  The  adult  plu- 
mage is  finely  variegated — black,  white,  and  chestnut.  This  bird  has 
never  been  known  to  breed  in  this  country.  With  its  young  it  arrives 
towards  the  end  of  August,  and  leaves  about  the  close  of  April. 

Lilliputian  Miners  at  Work — The  following  interesting  incident  ap- 
peared in  the  "  Zoologist,"  the  intelligent  observer  being  Mr.  Edward:— 
Passing  along  the  sea-shore  on  the  west  of  Banff,  I  observed  on  the  sands, 
at  a  considerable  distance  before  me,  two  birds  beside  a  large-looking 
object.  Knowing  by  their  appearance  that  they  did  not  belong  to  the 
species  which  are  usually  met  with  in  this  quarter,  by  stooping  down, 
with  my  gun  upnn  my  back,  prepared  for  action,  I  managed  to  crawl 
through  the  bents  and  across  the  shingle  for  a  considerable  way,  till  I 
came  in  sight  of  two  little  workers,  who  were  busily  endeavouring  to 
turn  over  a  dead  fish,  which  was  fully  six  times  their  size.  1  immediately 
recognised  them  as  turnstoues.  Not  wishing  to  disturb  them,  anxious, 
at  the  same  time,  to  witness  their  operations,  and  observing  that,  a  few 
pkGUB  nearer  them,  there  wa»  a.  deey  hollow  &*uon<;st  the  shingle,  I  con* 
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ived  to  creep  into  it  unobserved.  I  was  now  distant  from  them  but 
Dout  ten  yards,  and  had  a  distinct  and  unobserved  view  of  all  their 
lovements.  In  these  there  was  evinced  that  extraordinary  degree  of 
tgacity  and  perseverance  which  comes  under  the  notice  only  of  those 
ho  watch  the  habits  of  the  lower  creation  with  patience  and  assiduity; 
id  which,  when  fully  and  accurately  related,  are  not  unfrequently  dis* 
edited  by  individuals  who,  although  fond  of  natural  history,  seem  in- 
ined  to  believe  that  anything  in  regard  to  animals  must  necessarily  be 
lse,  or  at  least  the  result  of  ignorance,  unless  it  has  been  recorded  ii 
)oks  which  are  considered  as  of  authority  on  the  subject.  But  to  re* 
irn.  Having  got  fairly  settled  down  in  my  pebbly  observatory,  I  turned 
y  undivided  attention  to  the  birds  before  me.  They  were  boldly  push- 
tg  at  the  fish  with  their  bills  and  then  with  their  breasts ;  their  endea- 
aurs,  however,  were  in  vain — the  object  remained  immovable.  On  this 
ley  both  went  round  to  the  opposite  side,  and  began  to  scrape  away  the 
ind  from  close  beneath  the  fish.  After  removing  a  considerable  quan- 
ty  they  again  came  back  to  the  spot  which  they  had  left,  and  went  once 
lore  to  work  with  their  bills  and  breasts,  but  with  as  little  apparent 
'ccess  as  formerly.  Nothing  daunted,  however,  they  ran  round  a  second 
ne  to  the  other  side,  and  recommenced  their  trenching  operations,  with 
Seeming  determination  not  to  be  baffled  in  their  object,  which  evi- 
litly  was  to  undermine  the  dead  animal  before  them,  in  order  that  it 

fht  be  the  more  easily  overturned.  When  they  were  thus  employed, 
after  they  had  laboured  in  this  manner,  at  both  sides  alternately,  for 
arly  half  an  hour,  they  were  joined  by  another  of  their  own  species, 
lich  came  flying  with  rapidity  from  the  neighbouring  rocks.  Its  timely 
ival  was  hailed  with  evident  signs  of  joy.  I  was  led  to  this  conclusion 
.m  the  gestures  which  they  exhibited,  and  from  a  low  but  pleasant 
irmuring  noise  to  which  they  gave  utterance  as  soon  as  the  new  comer 
ide  his  appearance ;  of  their  feelings  he  seemed  to  be  perfectly  aware, 
d  he  made  his  reply  to  them  in  a  similar  strain.  Their  mutual  con- 
sttulations  being  over,  they  all  three  fell  to  work,  and,  after  labouring 
porously  for  a  few  minutes  in  removing  the  sand,  they  came  round  to 
e  other  side,  and,  putting  their  breasts  simultaneously  to  the  fish,  they 
cceeded  in  raising  it  some  inches  from  the  sand,  but  were  unable  to 
rn  it  over ;  it  went  down  again  to  its  sandy  bed,  to  the  manifest  dis- 
ipointment  of  the  three.  Resting,  however,  for  a  space,  and  without 
oving  from  their  respective  positions,  which  were  a  little  apart  the  one 
om  the  other,  they  resolved,  it  appears,  to  give  the  matter  another 
ial.  Lowering  themselves,  with  their  breasts  close  to  the  sand,  they 
anaged  to  push  their  bills  underneath  the  fish,  which  they  made  to  rise 
'  about  the  same  height  as  before ;  afterwards,  withdrawing  their  bills, 
it  without  losing  the  advantage  they  had  gained,  they  applied  their 
•easts  to  the  object.  This  they  did  with  such  force,  an,d  to  such  pur- 
>se,  that  at  length  it  went  over  and  rolled  several  yards  down  a  slight 
jclivity.  It  was  followed  to  some  distance  by  the  birds  themselves  he- 
re they  could  recover  their  bearing.  They  returned  eagerly  to  the 
ot  from  whence  they  had  dislodged  the  obstacle  which  had  so  long  op- 
►sed  them \  and  they  gave  unmistaken  proof,  by  their  ranid  and  con- 
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tinued  movements,  that  they  were  enjoying  an  ample  repast  as  the  re- 
ward of  their  industrious  and  praiseworthy  labour.  I  was  so  pleased, 
and  even  delighted,  with  the  sagacity  and  perseverance  which  they  bad 
shown,  that  I  should  have  considered  myself  as  guilty  of  a  crime  had  I 
endeavoured  on  the  occasion  to  take  away  life  from  these  interesting 
beings  at  the  very  moment  when  they  were  exercising*  in  a  manner  so 
happy  for  themselves,  the  wonderful  instincts  implanted  in  them  by  their 
great  and  ever  merciful  Creator.  When  they  appeared  to  have  done  and 
to  be  satisfied,  I  arose  from  my  place  of  concealment.  On  examining  the 
fish  I  found  it  to  be  a  specimen  of  the  common  cod ;  it  was  nearly  three 
feet  and  a  half  long,  and  it  had  been  embedded  in  the  sand  to  about  the 
depth  of  two  inches. 

CORN-CRAKE.*81 

The  meadow  or  corn-crake,  known  also  as  the  land-rail,  is  spread 
over  the  whole  European  Continent.  Here  it  is  only  a  summer  resident* 
arriving  about  the  beginning  of  May,  and  leaving  early  in  October, 
migrating  during  night.  It  frequents  corn  and  rye-grass  fields,  or 
wherever  it  finds  a  suitable  hiding-place,  from  whence,  during  morning 
and  evening,  may  be  heard  its  perplexing  "  crake,"  at  one  time  leading 
you  to  suppose  it  is  almost  at  your  feet,  and  the  next  moment  seeming 
to  come  from  the  farthest  corner  of  the  field.  We  recollect,  in  yean 
long  gone  by,  the  anxiety  we  felt  to  obtain  a  sight  of  this  singular  bird, 
and  the  numerous  will-o'-the-wisp  dances  it  led  us.  Our  curiosity  wis 
at  length  satisfied — not  gratified — in  a  way  we  little  desired,  and  never 
forgot.  A  mower  in  a  field  c*ime  on  one  of  these  birds,  and  with  his 
scythe  cut  both  legs  completely  off.  He  having  noticed  our  futile  re- 
searches, brought  it  to  us  still  alive — the  body  in  one  hand  and  the  legs 
in  the  other.  The  look  of  that  poor  maimed  bird — well,  we  will  not  say 
what  it  led  to — would,  or  should,  have  drawn  tears  from  the  most  flinty 
heart.  It  turned  out  that  the  mowers  were  cutting  the  last  corner  of  the 
field,  and  the  bird,  from  the  well-known  unwillingness  of  the  species  to 
rise  from  the  ground,  became  hemmed  in,  and  was  accidentally  cut  down. 

An  Uneducated  Ventriloquist. — We  cannot,  observes  Craven,  write  of 
the  land-rail  before  dinner  without  a  certain  exudation  from  the  palate. 
This  fat  little  bird  must  not  be  confounded  with  the  water-rail ;  besides 
that  its  bill  is  much  shorter,  it  is  much  more  timorous — indeed  so  much  so 
as  to  be  almost  invisible  but  to  the  most  persevering  pointer  and  sports- 
man, and  it  is  made  so  strong  in  the  lower  limbs,  by  the  length  of  the  leg, 
shank,  and  toes,  that  its  rapidity  of  motion  appears  next  to  miraculous. 
What  need  of  wings  at  all  to  a  creature,  considering  its  proportion^ 
with  such  an  enormous  capacity  of  stretch.  Talk  of  seven-league  boots* 
indeed  !  You  must  drop  the  simile,  and  think  of  the  railroad  car.  It 
is  named  corn-crake  from  its  noise  or  call,  "  Creke,  creke,  creke,"  which 
may  be  heard  "  now  here,  now  there,  now  everywhere,  and  now  no- 
where ;"  and  wherefore  ?  Simply  that  the  bird  is  an  uneducated  ven- 
triloquist, and  deceives  you  into  the  belief  that  he  is  at  any  spot  the 
farthest  from  the  actual  one.  In  many  respects  its  habits  are  similar  to 
those  of  the  water-Ta\\  \  icrc  Wxwx^h  the  first  seeks  the   thick  grass 
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meadows  and  moist  and  sheltered  vales,  yet  are  its  preferences  chiefly 
aquatic,  taking  to  osier-beds,  young  grass  or  grain  in  moist  places,  and 
low  lying  districts,  before  any  others.  Here  he  will  choose  his  position, 
uttering  his  "  creke  "  from  a  clod  of  earth,  and  you  shall  be  running 
on  one  side  and  the  other,  and  ever  so  far  away  after  his  call,  winch 
possesses  all  the  modulations  of  distance. 

Feigning  Death. — When  suddenly  overtaken,  the  corn-crake  will 
feign  death.  The  following  instance  is  given  by  Mr.  Jesse : — I  have 
niet  with  an  incident  in  the  natural  history  of  the  corn-crake,  which  I 
believe  is  perfectly  accurate,  having  been  informed  the  bird  will  put  on 
the  semblance  of  death,  when  exposed  to  danger  from  which  it  is  unable 
to  escape.  The  incident  was  this  :  A  gentleman  had  a  corn-crake  brought 
to  him  by  his  dog,  to  all  appearance  quite  dead.  As  it  lay  on  the 
ground,  he  turned  it  over  with  his  foot,  and  was  convinced  it  was  dead. 
Standing  by,  however,  in  silence,  he  suddenly  saw  it  open  an  eye.  He 
then  took  it  up ;  its  head  fell,  its  legs  hung,  and  it  appeared  again  quite 
dead.  He  then  put  it  in  his  pocket,  and  before  long  he  felt  it  all  alive, 
and  struggling  to  escape.  He  then  took  it  out ;  it  was  as  lifeless  as  be- 
fore. Having  laid  it  again  upon  the  ground,  and  retired  to  some  dis- 
tance, the  bird  in  about  five  minutes  warily  raised  its  head,  looked 
round,  and  decamped  at  full  speed. 

Torpidity  of  the  Corn-crake. — Bishop  Stanley  says,  we  have  two  in- 
itances  of  dormant  corn-crakes,  which  are  also  migratory  summer  birdsl 
A  farmer  in  Orkney,  about  mid-winter,  in  demolishing  a  mud  wall,  there 
called  a  hill-dyke,  found  a  corn-crake  in  the  midst  of  it,  a  bird  which  is 
plentiful  in  summer,  but  departs,  like  swallows,  at  the  close  of  that 
season.  It  was  apparently  lifeless ;  but  being  fresh  to  the  feel  and 
smell,  it  began  to  move,  and  in  a  few  hours  was  able  to  walk  about,  and 
lived  for  two  days  in  the  kitchen ;  but,  refusing  all  food,  it  died.  The 
other  occurred  in  Ireland,  where  a  gentleman  having  directed  his 
labourers,  in  winter,  to  remove  a  large  heap  of  manure  that  had  re- 
mained undisturbed  for  a  great  length  of  time,  perceived  a  hole,  which 
was  supposed  to  have  been  made  by  rats ;  it  penetrated  to  a  great  depth, 
but  at  its  termination,  instead  of  rats,  three  corn-crakes  were  discovered, 
as  if  placed  there  with  the  greatest  care,  not  a  feather  being  out  of  its 
place,  and  apparently  lifeless.  The  birds,  on  examination,  were,  how- 
ever, considered  to  be  in  a  torpid  state,  and  were  placed  near  a  fire  in  a 
warm  room.  In  the  course  of  a  short  time,  a  tremulous  motion  was  ob- 
served in  one  of  their  legs,  and  soon  after,  a  similar  motion  was  noticed 
in  the  legs  and  wings  of  the  whole,  which  at  length  extended  itself  to 
their  whole  bodies,  and  finally  the  birds  were  enabled  to  run  and  fly 
about  the  room. 

COMMON  QUAIL.*" 
This  is  a  much  smaller  bird  than  the  partridge,  which  it  somewhat 
resembles  in  habits,  plumage,  and  in  its  whirring  flight.  About  the  be- 
ginning of  this  century  quails  were  not  uncommon  in  this  country,  but 
are  now  somewhat  rare.  This  is  singular,  since  they  exist  in  prodigious 
numbers  in  most  parts  of  Europe,  not  only  in  the  warmer  countries,  but 
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in  some  parts  of  Siberia  and  Russia.  It  is  said  that,  in  a  single  day, 
100,000  nave  been  taken  on  the  coast  of  Naples ;  while  in  Egypt,  at  cer- 
tain seasons,  they  are  found  in  such  numbers  that  it  is  necessary  to  salt 
them  for  future  use.  Immense  quantities  are  sent  to  the  London  and 
Paris  markets.  During  one  week  in  May,  1870, 130,000  live  quails  were 
imported  into  France  from  Italy,  the  expectation  being  that  they  would 
not  realize  more  than  sixpence  each,  as  several  other  importations  wen 
looked  for  from  Egypt  and  Japan.  It  had  been  reported  that  the  Ita- 
lian and  Greek  Governments  had  decided  upon  not  allowing  any  expo* 
tation  of  these  birds  to  take  place  in  1870,  being  under  the  impression 
that  the  large  quantity  sent  away  in  1869  would  destroy  the  supply. 
They  were,  however,  more  abundant  than  ever.  Quails  are  very  pugna- 
cious, and  were  at  one  time  trained  as  fighting-birds  by  the  Greeks  and 
Romans. 

Quail-Catching  in  Persia. — According  to  Mr.  Morier,  this  is  a  very  cu- 
rious but  successful  pursuit.  The  natives  stick  two  poles  in  their  girdle, 
upon  which  they  place  either  their  outer  coat,  or  a  pair  of  trousers,  and 
these,  at  a  distance,  are  intended  to  look  like  the  horns  of  an  animal 
They  then  with  a  hand-net  prowl  about  the  fields,  and  the  quail,  seeing 
a  form  more  like  a  beast  than  a  man,  permits  it  to  approach  so  near  as 
to  allow  the  hunter  to  throw  his  net  over  it.  The  rapidity  with  which 
the  Persians  caught  quails  in  this  manner  was  astonishing,  and  we  bad 
daily  brought  to  us  cages  full  of  them,  which  we  bought  for  a  trifle.  In 
one  of  my  rambles  with  a  gun  I  met  a  shepherd-boy,  who,  laughing  at 
the  few  birds  I  had  killed,  immediately  erected  his  horns,  and  soon  caught 
more  alive  than  I  had  killed. 

BOHEMIAN  CHATTERER.*" 
This  really  beautiful  bird,  commonly  known  as  the  Bohemian  wax- 
wing,  or  Bohemian  chatterer,  is  distributed  over  Northern  Europe, 
Asia,  and  North  America ;  and  in  some  cases,  it  has  been  said,  they 
visit  various  places  in  such  numbers  as  to  obscure  the  sun.  Prince 
Musignano  (Bonaparte)  states : — Their  breeding  places  are  involved  in 
darkness,  which  it  has  not  been  given  to  any  naturalist  to  ascertain ; 
but  it  seems  probable  that  their  chief  place  of  abode  is  in  the  oriental 
parts  of  the  old  Continent ;  and  we  should  not  be  surprised  if  the  ex- 
tensive table-land  of  Central  Asia  were  found  to  be  their  principal  ren- 
dezvous, whence,  like  the  Tartars  in  former  times,  they  make  their  ir- 
regular excursions.  The  same  writer  adds,  that  on  various  parts  of  the 
Continent,  particularly  Italy,  their  appearances  were  regarded  as  the 
precursors  of  war,  pestilence,  and  other  public  calamities.  Regarding 
the  visits  of  these  birds  to  this  country,  Selby  says — In  the  winter  of 
1810,  large  tlocks  were  dispersed  through  various  parts  of  the  kingdom, 
and  from  that  period  they  do  not  seem  to  have  visited  our  island  till 
February,  1822,  when  a  few  came  under  my  inspection ;  and  several 
were  observed  during  the  severe  storm  in  the  winter  of  1823.  In  the 
winter  of  1827,  they  again  visited  our  island.  Since  these  instances 
were  recorded  by  Selby,  they  have  at  various  times  been  seen  here 
during  severe  winters.    The.  wax- wing  feeds  on  berries  of  various  kinds; 
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it  wid  to  be  easily  tamed  \  bat,  except  for  the  beauty  of  its  plumage,  it 
i*  not  in  request  as  a  cage  bird.  The  head  is  surmounted  by  a  silky 
yeddish  grey  crest,  raised  at  the  will  of  the  bird.  Four  or  five  of  the 
inner  wing  feathers  are  white  at  the  tip,  and  attached  to  these  are  red 
'Wax-like  appendages,  from  which  is  derived  the  name  of  wax-wing. 

WOODCOCK.*37 
This,  the  largest  of  the  snipe  tribe,  has  long  been  in  great  request  as 
%  table-bird,  and,  consequently,  meets  with  a  due  share  01  attention  from 
the  sportsman.     The  male  birds  vary  greatly  in  weight,  ranging  from  a 
lialf  to  three-quarters  of  a  pound ;  the  female,  being  considerably  larger 
titan  the  male,  weighs  from  three  to  four  ounces  more.    During  summer 
fche  woodcock  is  met  with  in  large  numbers  in  Lapland,  Norway,  and 
Sweden.   Its  migration  from  these  places  to  this  country  in  October,  but 
Xnore  generally  in  November,  takes  place  during  the  night.    On  their  ar- 
rival they  are  much  exhausted,  and  then  easily  caught.    They  usually 
alight  on  the  first  convenient  spot,  and,  after  a  few  hours'  rest,  make 
their  way  to  copses  and  woody  places  for  cover,  hiding  during  the  day, 
and  coming  forth  at  night  to  feed.     The  colour  of  the  birds  so  closely 
resembles  the  moist  thickets  and  grasses  among  which  they  seek  their 
solitary  retreat,  as  to  render  detection  difficult.    Unless  when  disturbed, 
the  woodcock  is  seldom  seen  on  the  wing  during  the  day.     Some  years 
ago  it  was  reckoned  rare  to  find  their  nests  in  the  British  Islands,  but 
latterly  they  have  become  more  abundant.    The  greater  number,  how- 
ever, which  winter  with  us  leave  in  February  and  March.   As  their  food 
consists  chiefly  of  worms,  which  they  scent,  and  extract  from  the  soft 
earth  with  their  long  furrowed  bill,  should  our  winter  prove  severe,  they 
axe  occasionally  forced  to  leave  earlier  than  usual,  or  perish  from  want 
of  food,  and  cold.    In  Sweden  the  eggs  of  the  woodcock  are  exposed  for 
sale  in  the  markets,  and  are  considered  a  great  delicacy.     As  a  conse- 
quence, the  number  of  birds  is  greatly  reduced.    Many  are  lost  on  their 
passage  from  one  country  to  another.    In  the  course  of  migration  the 
flight  of  the  woodcock  has  been  estimated  at  one  hundred  and  fifty  miles 
an  hour,  and  in  their  progress  instances  have  occurred  of  their  breaking 
the  thick  plate-glass  on  lighthouses,  and  thus  being  killed. 

SNIPES. 
Common  Snipe.437 — Few  birds  are  better  known  to  the  sportsman 
than  the  snipe,  or  heather-bleater,  which  has  long  been  in  high  repute  as 
a  table-bird.  They  frequent  swamps,  margins  of  lakes,  rivers,  ditches, 
and  marshy  valleys  among  moorlands  and  forests.  In  all  such  localities 
the  snipe  is  at  home,  and  ever  on  the  move  from  place  to  place,  digging 
with  the  bill,  up  to  its  base,  in  search  of  worms,  insects,  etc.  The  bill  is 
copiously  supplied  with  nerves,  and  it  is  supposed  the  bird  smells  the 
food  in  the  earth,  and  then  bores  down  on  it.  When  describing  the  flight 
of  the  snipe,  and  what  is  called  the  "drumming"  noise  then  made  by 
the  bird,  Macgillivray  thus  writes : — Upwards  slanting,  on  rapidly  vi- 
brating wings,  he  shoots,  uttering  the  while  his  shrill,  two-noted  cry — 
"  tissick,  tissick !" — as  he  leaves  the  bog.    Now  in  silence  he  wends  his 
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way,  until  at  length,  having  reached  the  height  of  perhaps  a  thousand 
feet,  he  zigzags  along,  emitting  a  louder  and  shriller  cry  of  "  zoo-zee,  zoo- 
zee,  zoo-zee !"  which  over,  varying  his  action,  he  descends,  on  quivering 
pinions,  curving  towards  the  earth  with  surprising  speed,  while  from  the 
rapid  beats  of  his  wing  the  tremulous  air  gives  to  the  ear  what  at  first 
seems  the  voice  of  distant  thunder.     This  noise  some  have  likened  to 
the  bleating  of  a  goat  at  a  distance  on  the  hill-side,  and  thus  have  named 
the  bird  the  air-goat  and  air-bleater.     The  sound,  I  think,  ie  evidently 
produced  by  the  rapid  action  of  the  wings,  which,  dnring  its  continuance, 
are  seen  to  be  in  tremulous  motion.     It  comes  on  the  ear  soon  after  the 
bird  commences  its  descent,  and  ceases  when,  having  gained  the  lowest 
part  of  the  curve,  it  recovers  itself,  and  ascends  with  a  different  and  or- 
dinary motion  of  its  wings.     I  have  never  heard  it  under  any  other  cir- 
cumstances.    Were  it  produced  by  the  voice,  it  might  be  emitted  when 
the  bird  is  on  the  ground,  or  during  its  ordinary  flight ;  but,  should  one 
hear  it  on  the  moor,  he  will  invariably  find  it  proceeds  from  on  high.  In 
this  manner  the  snipe  may  continue  to  amuse  itself  for  perhaps  an  hour 
or  more ;  and  sometimes,  in  the  clear  sky,  one  may  trace  it  until  it 
mounts  so  high  as  to  be  no  longer  perceptible.   This  drumming  noise  of 
the  snipe  commences  in  April,  and  is  continued  through  the  summer.  It 
is  altogether  a  solitary  act,  although  several  individuals  may  often  be 
heard  at  the  same  time,  and  may  be  an  expression  of  the  happiness  of 
the  bird,  or  an  intimation  of  its  presence  to  its  mate  while  sitting  upon 
her  eggs.     We  have  no  means  of  ascertaining  its  object,  nor  has  it  been 
determined  whether  it  be  performed  by  the  male  only,  or  by  the  female 
also.   When  the  bird  has  gone  through  his  evolutions  he  descends,  often    ] 
with  astounding  velocity,  on  partially  extended  and  apparently  motion- 
less wings,  diminishes  his  speed  a  little  as  he  approaches  the  ground 
obliquely,  and  alights  abruptly. 

The  common  snipe  weighs  about  a  quarter  of  a  pound.  In  addition 
to  those  which  have  been  reared  on  our  shores,  large  flocks  arrive  in  the 
beginning  of  November,  chiefly  from  Norway.  These,  like  the  wood- 
cock, travel  during  night. 

The  Jack  Snipe,  or  Judcock,437  is  also  found  here  in  considerable 
numbers,  but  only  during  winter.  It  is  less  than  the  common  snipe,  and 
is  solitary  in  its  habits  -while  it  remains  in  this  country.  These  birds 
also  travel  by  night,  arriving  here  about  the  middle  of  September,  and 
remaining  till  February  or  March.  A  few  stray  birds  have  been  met 
with  during  summer,  and  it  is  said  their  nests  have  occasionally  been 
found  in  Sutherlandshire. 

In  addition  to  the  foregoing,  specimens  of  what  are  known  as  the 
Great  Snipe,  Sabine's  Snipe,  and  the  Brown  Snipe,  have  been  shot 
in  this  country,  but  their  appearances  may  be  described  as  "  few  and  far 
between." 

GODWIT.437 
There  are  two  of  this  species  found  on  our  shores,  known  as  the  bar- 
tailed  and  the  black-tailed,  the  latter  being  most  plentiful.     Both  have 
a  winter  and  summer  plumage,  beautifully  marked,      They  frequent 
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marshy  grounds,  into  which  they  bore  with  their  long  bills  in  search  of 
food,  which  they  obtain  by  the  sense  of  touch  rather  than  sight.  In 
autumn  they  appear  in  small  parties  on  our  low-lying  shores,  associating 
with  the  curlew  and  similar  birds.  They  are  in  request  as  table-birds, 
and  their  shrill  cry,  or  "  whelp,"  attracting  the  attention  of  the  sports- 
man, often  proves  a  fatal  signal.  As  soon  as  the  young  are  able  to  move 
about,  they  are  left  to  take  care  of  themselves. 

DUNLIN.437 
The  dunlin,  purre,  or  stint,  as  this  bird  is  variously  named,  is  the 
most  abundant  of  the  sandpiper  tribe,  and  has  a  wide  European  distri- 
bution. The  change  which  it  undergoes  from  its  winter  to  its  summer 
plumage  is  very  striking.  During  winter  they  frequent  the  sea-shores, 
where  they  are  frequently  seen  in  large  flocks,  following  the  receding  tide 
in  quest  of  aquatic  insects,  worms,  &c.  As  spring  advances  they  retire 
to  their  breeding  grounds  in  moorland  districts,  generally  not  far  inland. 
At  this  period  their  food  consists  of  worms  and  insects  found  in  the' 
marshy  ground.  The  young,  like  those  of  the  partridge,  leave  the  nest 
as  soon  as  hatched.  The  dunlin  is  in  repute  as  a  good  table-bird,  and 
large  numbers  are  shot  during  autumn  and  winter,  particularly  in  the 
north  of  Scotland,  where  they  most  abound. 

PURPLE  SANDPIPER.*87 
The  purple,  or  rock  sandpiper,  is  considered  by  Sir  W.  Jardine  to  be 
altogether  a  northern  bird,  extending  over  northern  Europe  and  the  con- 
tinent of  America  to  the  Arctic  Circle,  being  found  incubating  by  many 
of  the  late  Arctic  travellers,  while  it  does  not  range  to  Africa  or  India. 
In  its  habits  on  our  coasts  in  winter  it  is  tame,  running  upon  the  rocks, 
or  skulking,  and  allowing  a  person  often  to  approach  within  a  few  yards, 
their  colour  assimilating  well  with  the  surrounding  objects,  and  prevent- 
ing their  being  observed  so  long  as  they  remain  motionless ;  when  dis- 
turbed they  will  also  make  a  circuit,  and  return  to  the  rock  whence  they 
rose. 

CUTTLE,  OR  INKFISH. 
Large  numbers  of  this  remarkable  fish  may  occasionally  be  met  with 
on  the  coast  of  Gower,  South  Wales.  The  shingles  are  sometimes 
covered,  after  stormy  weather,  with  the  singular  substance  which  forms 
so  considerable  a  portion  of  its  body.  The  perfect  fish  is  frequently 
washed  ashore  by  the  flood  tide ;  sometimes  in  the  last  stage  of  exist- 
ence, but  oftener  dead.  It  is  often  of  a  large  size,  and  the  inky  fluid, 
which  is  contained  in  a  sort  of  bag,  from  which  it  derives  its  common 
name,  with  the  perishable  part  of  its  body,  soon  decomposes,  leaving 
the  oval  compact  mass  of  soft  bone  literally  whitening  on  the  sand. 
This  fish  is  considered  a  great  delicacy  for  the  table ;  at  Naples  it  is 
very  highly  esteemed  and  brings  a  high  price.  There  are  many  others 
of  this  singular  tribe  of  fish  to  be  met  with  on  the  coast  of  South 
Wales.  A  small  species  is  often  taken  amongst  shrimps  and  prawns  in 
Swansea  bay,  and  frequently  boiled  with  them, 
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BEETLES. 
The  name  of  coleopterous  insects  is  applied  to  beetles,  from  the 
wings  being  protected  by  a  hard  case  or  shell— literally  wing-cases  or 
sheaths,  which  open  and  shut  at  pleasure.    In  some  instances,  however, 
they  have  neither  wings  nor  sheaths,  and  in  others  the  sheath  occur* 
without  the  wings.     From  the  endless  variety,  the  beauty,  and  the 
singularity  of  their  forms,  a  large  share  of  attention  has  always  been 
devoted  to  these  insects.     It  has  been  said  of  them  that  here  lavish 
nature  sports  gorgeously  in  the  mingled  riches  of  indescribably  reful- 
gent colours.    They  are  found  in  almost  every  country  capable  of  sup 
porting  animal  life ;  and,  following  the  description  given  by  Mr.  Dm* 
can  in  the  "  Naturalist's  Library,"  they  comprehend  some  of  the  largest 
as  well  as  the  most  minute  insects  known,  varying  from  nearly  half  s 
foot  in  length  to  others  absolutely  no  bigger  than  the  full  stop  that  closes 
this  period.     The  structure  of  these  minute  beings  is  perhaps  eve* 
more  calculated  to  excite  our  admiration  than  that  of  the  burger  animal* 
When  we  reflect  that  a  mere  point,  almost  invisible  to  the  naked  eye, 
possesses  all  the  attributes  which  belong  to  the  largest  of  the  race — that 
it  is  furnished  with  an  external  covering  made  up  of  many  parts,  ad- 
justed to  each  other  with  the  nicest  accuracy — that  it  is  supplied  with 
all  the  requisite  organs  of  sense  and  motion,  and  has  a  nervous  and 
respiratory  system  of  greater  complexity  than  many  of  the  larger  ani- 
mals— that  the  various  processes  of  digestion,  assimilation,  and  secre- 
tion are  continually  going  forward — that  not  a  limb  can  be  put  ii 
motion  without  calling  into  play  a  multitude  of  muscles,  and  that  this 
atomic  being  is  moreover  endowed  with  instincts  which  regulate  with 
almost  unerring  certainty  all  its  habits  and  economy,  we  can  scarcely 
fail  to  regard  it  as  affording  a  more  striking  instance  of  consummate 
skill  than  if  it  had  occupied  a  much  larger  space.     Mr.  Duncan  farther 
states,  that  the  collection  of  the  Count  de  Jean,  in  Paris,  comprised 
nearly  23,000  species,  and  it  is  conjectured  that  about  6,000  or  7,000 
others  exist  in  the  Parisian  cabinets.     The  collection  of  beetles  in  the 
museum  of  the  University  of  Berlin,  the  richest  that  exists,  contains  no 
fewer  than  28,000  species,  and  when  we  consider  how  many  others 
must  be  contained  in  the  cabinets  of  England,  Holland,  Germany,  and 
other  places,  not  to  be  found  in  these,  we  are  justified  in  affirming 
that  upwards  of  40,000  distinct  species  of  coleoptera  actually  exist  in 
collections.     It  is,  Mr.  Duncan  adds,  more  difficult  to  form  a  satisfactory 
estimate  of  their  total  amount  in  nature,  but  from  a  calculation  which 
has  been  made  it  is  supposed  that,  scattered  over  all  the  countries  of 
the  globe,  there  are  120,000  different  orders.     Of  this  number  upwards 
of  3,600  are  common  to  Britain.     Beetles  inhabit  various  situations. 
Many  live  entirely  under  the  surface  of  the  ground,  feeding  on  plants, 
small  insects,  and  putrid  bodies  ;  others  in  the  dung  of  animals.     Some 
live  in  the  holes  of  trees,  feeding  on  the  leaves  and  on  the  minute  in- 
sects common  on  the  foliage  of  trees  and  flowers.     Others  are  aquatic. 
When  touched,  many  species  counterfeit  death,  some  contracting  their 
legs,  while  others  stxetcVi  tfoenx  out.  a,ud  present  a  death-like  rigidity. 
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The  Hercules,**7  sometimes  called  the  Elephant  Beetle,  a  native 
of  Guiana,  is  more  remarkable  for  its  size  than  the  beauty  of  its  colours. 
The  head  and  thorax  are  glossy  black,  armed  with  a  pair  of  powerful 
toothed  horns,  the  upper  one  being  longer  than  both  head  and  body. 
The  wing-cases  are  of  a  greenish  hue,  marked  with  irregular  black  spots. 

The  Long-horned  Beetle.447 — Many  of  this  species  are  of  large 
size,  and  are  distinguished  for  the  great  length  of  the  antenna.  They 
are  found  in  the  dense  forests  of  the  tropics,  where  they  frequent  the 
oldest  trees,  in  the  crevices  of  which  their  eggs  are  deposited.  The 
egga  of  some  of  the  species  are  nearly  as  large  as  those  of  the  smaller 
birds.  The  larvae  perforate  in  all  directions,  and  thus  hasten  the  decay 
of  the  tree. 

The  Stag  Beetle447  is  one  of  the  largest  insects  found  in  this 
country,  measuring  upwards  of  two  inches  in  length.  Its  colour  is  dark 
brown,  with  the  exception  of  the  jaws,  which  are  red.  In  some  parts 
of  the  south  of  England  they  are  common  in  the  oak  and  willow  trees, 
on  the  leaves  of  which  they  feed.  During  the  day  they  remain  concealed, 
only  flying  abroad  in  the  evening.  Their  jaws  are  very  strong,  and 
when  caught  they  bite  severely.  Latreille  supposes  that  the  larvae  of 
this  species,  which  live  some  years  in  the  crevices  of  the  oak  before 
arriving  at  maturity,  are  the  insects  referred  to  by  the  Romans  as  form- 
ing a  favourite  table  delicacy. 

The  Dor  Beetle,  or  Cock-chafer.447 — These  are  very  common 
throughout  this  country,  and  occasionally  appear  in  vast  numbers  in 
some  districts.  Their  eggs  are  deposited  in  the  ground  at  a  little  dis- 
tance below  the  surface.  Here  the  larvae  remain  four  years  before  they 
arrive  at  the  perfect  state.  During  this  time  they  commit  great  havoc 
by  gnawing  away  the  roots  of  grass,  and  in  some  cases  farmers  are 
forced  to  plough  up  the  ground,  and  thus  place  the  grubs  within 
reach  of  birds.  Incredible  numbers  are  thus  devoured  by  rooks,  gulls, 
jays,  magpies,  &c.  After  emerging  from  the  ground,  the  chafers  in  their 
winged  state,  towards  evening  fly  about  places  where  trees  abound,  the 
leaves  of  which  they  ravenously  devour. 

The  Value  of  Seven  Birds. — As  an  evidence  of  the  vast  number  of 
chafer  grubs  destroyed  by  birds,  it  has  been  ascertained  from  close  ob- 
servation that  a  pair  of  jays  with  a  family  of  five  young  ones  daily  con- 
sume above  two  hundred  of  these  grubs,  showing  that  in  twelve  months 
this  family  of  seven  destroy  80,000.  Further,  as  the  grubs  remain  four 
years  in  the  earth,  supposing  that  40,000,  or  one  half  of  those  destroyed 
were  females,  as  it  is  known  that  the  female  chafer  lays  about  two 
hundred  eggs,  in  four  years  the  seven  birds,  without  reckoning  their 
descendants,  will  have  consumed,  or  at  least  have  prevented  from  being 
.hatched,  8,000,000  grubs.    Gomment  on  this  is  unnecessary. 

The  Pill-chafer,  which  is  also  found  in  this  country,  presents 
some  remarkable  features.  In  colour  it  is  of  a  dusky  black  above,  aud 
blue  or  green  underneath.  In  April  it  appears  above  ground,  where  its 
existence  is  chiefly  spent  in  the  operations  necessary  to  prepare  its  eggs 
for  winter  deposit.  Each  egg  is  rolled  up  in  a  little  ball  of  dung,  and 
in  September  these  balls  are  buried  about  three  feet  underground,  where 
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they  remain  till  the  spring,  when  the  grubs  make  their  way  to  the 
surface. 

The  Pill-chafer  and  its  Eggs. — Catesby  says: — I  have  attentively 
admired  their  industry  and  their  mutually  assisting  each  other  in  roll- 
ing these  globular  balls  from  the  place  where  they  made  them  to  that 
of  their  interment,  which  is  usually  the  distance  of  some  yards,  more  or 
less.  This  they  perform  breech  foremost,  by  raising  their  hind  parts, 
and  forcing  along  the  ball  with  their  hind  feet.  Two  or  three  of  them 
are  sometimes  engaged  in  trundling  one  ball,  which,  from  meeting  with 
impediments  on  account  of  the  unevenness  of  the  ground,  is  sometimes 
deserted  by  them.  It  is,  however,  attempted  by  others  with  success, 
unless  it  happen  to  roll  into  some  deep  hollow  or  chink,  where  they  are 
constrained  to  leave  it ;  but  they  continue  their  work  by  rolling  off  the 
next  ball  that  comes  in  their  way.  None  of  them  seem  to  know  their 
own  balls,  but  an  equal  care  for  the  whole  appears  to  affect  all  the  com- 
munity. They  form  these  pellets  while  the  dung  remains  moist,  and 
leave  them  to  harden  in  the  sun  before  they  attempt  to  roll  them.  In 
their  moving  of  them  from  place  to  place,  both  they  and  the  balls  may 
frequently  be  seen  tumbling  about  over  the  little  eminences  that  are  in 
their  way.  They  are  not,  however,  easily  discouraged,  and  by  repeating 
their  attempts  usually  surmount  the  difficulties. 

The  Common  Rove  Beetle447  conceals  itself  under  stones,  and 
seems  to  make  little  use  of  its  wings.  When  attacked  it  assumes  a 
threatening  attitude,  opening  its  jaws,  and  at  the  same  time  emitting  an 
offensive  odour,  which  is  supposed  to  preserve  it  from  the  attacks  of 
other  species. 

The  Carrion  Beetle,  which  is  black,  the  ends  of  the  antennae  being 
of  a  reddish  hue,  is  chiefly  found  in  the  half-decayed  bodies  of  animals, 
and  from  this  cause  throws  off  a  disagreeable  odour.  M.  Gleditsch, 
having  observed  that  moles  which  had  been  left  on  the  ground  after 
they  had  been  killed,  very  mysteriously  disappeared,  resolved  to  ascer- 
tain the  cause,  and  repeated  observations  proved  that  the  work  was 
effected  by  these  beetles.  In  order  to  obtain  a  full  view  of  the  opera- 
tions, he  reversed  a  large  glass  vessel  on  the  ground,  and  within  this 
placed  the  body  of  a  linnet  which  had  been  dead  six  hours.  By  this 
means  he  accurately  ascertained  the  powers  of 

The  Carrion  Beetle  as  a  Gravedigger. — After  a  few  hours  a  pair  of 
beetles  were  seen  about  the  bird,  the  largest  of  which  was  suspected  to 
be  the  female.  They  began  their  work  by  hollowing  out  the  earth  from 
under  the  bird.  They  arranged  a  cavity  the  size  of  the  bird  by  push- 
ing all  around  the  body  the  earth  which  they  removed.  To  succeed  in 
these  efforts  they  leaned  themselves  strongly  upon  their  collars,  and, 
bending  down  their  heads,  forced  out  the  earth  around  the  bird  like  a 
kind  of  rampart.  The  work  being  finished,  and  the  bird  having  fallen 
into  the  hollow,  they  covered  it,  and  thus  closed  the  grave.  It  appeared 
as  if  the  bird  moved  alternately  its  head,  its  tail,  its  wings,  or  feet 
Every  time  that  any  of  these  movements  were  observed  the  efforts  that 
the  beetles  made  to  draw  the  body  into  the  grave,  which  was  now 
nearly  completed,  mig\vt  \>fc  xemaxked.    In  effecting  this  they  jointly 
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Arew  it  by  its  feathers  below.  This  operation  lasted  full  two  hours, 
when  the  smallest  or  male  beetle  drove  away  the  female  from  the  grave, 
and  would  not  allow  her  to  return,  forcing  her  to  enter  the  hole  as  often 
as  she  attempted  to  come  out  of  it.  This  beetle  continued  the  work 
alone  for  at  least  five  hours,  and  it  was  truly  astonishing  to  observe  the 
great  quantity  of  earth  which  he  removed  in  that  time;  but  the  surprise 
of  Mr.  G.  was  much  augmented  when  he  saw  the  little  animal,  stiffening 
its  collar,  and  exerting  all  its  strength,  lift  up  the  bird,  make  it  change 
its  place,  turn,  and  in  some  measure  arrange  it  in  the  grave  that  it  had 
prepared,  which  was  so  spacious  and  so  far  cleared  that  he  could  perceive 
exactly  under  the  bird  all  the  movements  and  all  the  actions  of  the 
beetle.  From  time  to  time  the  beetle  coming  out  of  its  hole  mounted 
upon  the  bird,  and  appeared  to  tread  it  down ;  then,  returning  to  the 
charge,  it  drew  the  bird  more  and  more  iuto  the  earth  till  it  was  sunk 
to  a  considerable  depth.  The  beetle,  in  consequence  of  this  uninter- 
rupted labour,  appeared  to  be  tired.  Leaning  its  head  upon  the  earth 
it  continued  in  that  position  nearly  an  hour  without  motion,  and  it  then 
retired  completely  underground.  Early  in  the  morning  the  body  was 
drawn  entirely  underground  to  the  depth  of  two  fingers'  breadth,  in 
the  same  position  that  it  had  when  laid  on  the  earth,  so  that  this  little 
corpse  seemed  as  if  it  were  laid  out  on  a  bier,  with  a  small  mount  or 
rampart  all  round,  for  the  purpose  of  covering  it.  In  the  evening  the 
bird  was  sunk  about  half  a  finger's  breadth  deeper  in  the  earth,  and  the 
operation  was  continued  for  nearly  two  days  more,  when  the  work 
obtained  its  final  completion. 

CRICKETS. 

There  are  three  species  of  crickets  common  in  this  country,  and  from 
their  well-known  chirp,  or  what  has  been  called  song,  these  insects  are 
familiar  to  all.  This  sound  is  produced  in  a  manner  precisely  similar  to 
that  related  of  the  grasshopper.  Crickets  belong  to  the  same  family  as 
the  grasshopper  and  the  locust,  and  like  these  have  four  wings,  but 
they  more  usually  leap  than  fly,  the  formation  of  their  hind  limbs  en- 
abling them  to  do  so  with  great  rapidity. 

Mole  Cricket.447 — The  fore  feet  bear  a  striking  resemblance  to 
those  of  the  mole,  and  are  used  in  the  same  way  in  burrowing.  The 
female  encloses  her  eggs,  exceeding  a  hundred  in  number,  in  a  ball  of 
clay,  placed  a  little  below  the  surface  of  the  ground,  so  as  to  be  within 
the  influence  of  the  sun.  Around  this  nest  numerous  avenues  and 
caverns  are  dug,  the  whole  surrounded  by  a  ditch,  to  guard  against  the 
approach  of  plundering  neighbours.  In  addition  to  these  precautions, 
the  female  keeps  watch,  and  should  marauders  appear  they  are  quickly 
despatched  by  her  powerful  paws.  During  winter  the  mole  crickets 
retire  to  such  a  distance  under  ground  as  to  be  beyond  the  reach  of  frost. 
They  sometimes  commit  considerable  havoc  among  the  roots  of  plants, 
either  using  these  as  food  or  cutting  them  away  in  quest  of  worms  and 
small  insects. 

Field  Cricket. — These,  although  very  numerous,  are  more  rarely 
to  be  seen,  as  they  seldom  venture  far  from  their  burrows,  into  which 
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they  quickly  retire  on  the  slightest  noise.  When  driven  from  their  holes, 
they  do  not  leap  with  the  activity  of  the  others,  neither  are  their  wings 
so  perfectly  formed  for  flight.  They  have  no  foreclaws,  bnt  their  jaws 
are  very  powerful,  somewhat  resembling  the  serrated  claws  of  the 
lobster.  A  deadly  battle  sometimes  takes  place  betwixt  the  males,  the 
jaws  forming  the  weapons.  From  May  to  July,  particularly  during  the 
quiet  hours  of  evening,  the  chirp  of  the  field  cricket  resounds  on  all 
hands.  Gilbert  White  relates,  that  if  one  is  confined  in  a  paper  cage, 
set  in  the  sun,  and  supplied  with  plants  moistened  with  water,  it  will 
feed  and  thrive,  and  become  so  merry  and  loud  as  to  render  it  irksome  to 
be  in  the  same  room  with  it.  If  the  plants  are  not  wetted  it  will  soon 
die. 

House  Cricket. — Of  all  our  domestic  insects,  perhaps  the  cricket  is 
the  only  one  which  is  not  the  subject  of  general  persecution.  Its  lively 
motions  and  cheerful  song  usually  procure  for  it  an  unmolested  asylum 
in  the  crannies  of  our  chimney  corners,  especially  in  many  country  places, 
where  it  is  considered  unpardonable  to  trample  designedly  on  a  cricket. 
In  many  parts  of  the  North  of  England,  and  in  Scotland,  it  is  considered 
lucky  to  have  crickets  in  a  house  ;  but  if  they  disappear  from  one  which 
they  have  long  inhabited,  it  is  looked  upon  as  foreboding  some  dire 
calamity  to  the  family.  Even  in  the  southern  parts  of  England,  these 
fanciful  imaginings  still  linger  in  the  rural  districts.  Gilbert  White  re- 
marks that  they  are  the  housewife's  barometer,  foretelling  her  when  it 
will  rain  ;  and  are  prognostics  sometimes,  she  thinks,  of  good  or  ill  luck; 
of  the  death  of  a  near  relation,  or  the  approach  of  an  absent  lover.  The 
reason  generally  alleged  why  crickets  are  most  frequently  found  in 
kitchens  and  bakehouses  is  that  heat  is  favourable  to  their  increase,  and 
that  a  greater  abundance  of  food  is  to  be  found  in  such  places.  Besides 
bread,  and  all  the  other  farinaceous  compounds,  which  constitute  what 
may  be  termed  their  staple  articles  of  consumption,  they  lick  in  greedily 
the  scum  of  broth,  and  barm  of  ale  or  beer,  to  which  may  be  added  all 
the  various  vegetable  and  animal  substances,  which,  in  the  tumult  of 
cooking,  reach  the  kitchen  floor.  When  several  are  confined  together, 
they  will  devour  each  other,  from  which  it  may  be  inferred  that  they 
feed  upon  other  insects  when  in  a  state  of  freedom.  It  has  been  observed 
that  they  thrive  well  in  houses  where  cockroaches  abound.  Crickets 
are  great  favourites  with  the  Spaniards,  many  of  whom  keep  them  in 
cages  for  the  sake  of  their  song. 

In  Africa,  according  to  MoufFet,  they  are  much  prized  by  some 
merchants,  who  procure  them  at  a  high  rate  to  enjoy  the  luxury  of 
being  lulled  asleep  by  their  song.  On  the  same  authority  we  are  told 
that  the  learned  Scaliger  kept  them  for  their  music's  sake,  enclosed  in  a 
box. 

Affray  between  Crickets  and  Spiders. — One  day,  writes  "  An  Old  Ob- 
server of  Mature  and  her  Works,"  while  sitting  by  the  side  of  a  large  fire 
in  the  kitchen  of  a  farm-house,  I  observed  a  cricket  steal  out  of  its  hiding- 
place  (which  is  rather  unusual  in  the  day-time),  and  begin  to  eat  a  little 
bit  of  bread,  which  had  fallen  by  the  grate.  Happening  to  turn  my 
head  the  other  way,  I  &aw  \ftt&\i\\N&ta^*&»  fast  eighty  to  be  a  round 
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piece  of  dirt  rolling  along  towards  the  spot  where  the  cricket  was  feed' 
mg.    The  cridket  began,  all  of  a  sudden,  to  chirp  very  loud,  when  three 
more  crickets  came  hopping  out  of  the  nest.    The  piece  of  dirt  (as  I 
had  thought)  turned  out  to  be  a  large  spider.     Immediately  the  spider 
pounced  upon  one  of  the  crickets,  and  began  to  carry  it  away  at  a  very 
quick  rate,  but  the  other  three  hopped  after  it,  and  tormented  the 
'  spider  till  he  was  obliged  to  make  good  his  retreat  with  as  much  speed 
as  he  could,  leaving  his  prey  behind.     Two  of  the  crickets  followed  him, 
Wing  one  behind  to  watch  the  wounded  one.     The  two  which  pursued 
had  a  struggle  with  the  spider,  and  had  nearly  done  for  him,  which  I 
*a$  not  surprised  at,  when  the  cricket  which  was  left  behind  with  the 
*&valid,  took  up  his  poor  wounded  companion  in  his  mouth,  and  hopped 
*^ay  to  his  hole.    I  then  saw  another  spider,  which  the  cricket  had  seen 
before  I  did,  and  knowing  itself  to  be  too  weak  to  contend,  and  his  com- 
panions being  busy  with  the  other  one,  had  sought  refuge  for  itself  and 
helpless  companion.    This  spider  had  also  a  battle  with  the  two  crickets 
(who  had  by  this  time  overcome  the  first  intruder),  and  was  vanquished 
*Ud  killed  by  them.    The  two  conquerors  then  each  took  a  spider  home, 
*&d  I  daresay  made  a  good  repast  on  their  enemies.    I  took  great 
Notice  of  these  crickets  afterwards,  and  frequently  amused  myself  with 
hatching  their  motions. 

Those,  says  Mr.  Gough,  of  Manchester,  who  have  attended  to  the 
manners  of  the  hearth  cricket,  know  that  it  passes  the  hottest  part  of 
the  summer  in  sunny  situations,  concealed  in  the  crevices  of  walls  and 
laeaps  of  rubbish.     It  quits  its  summer  abode  about  the  end  of  August, 
»nd  fixes  its  residence  by  the  firesides  of  kitchens  or  cottages,  where  it 
multiplies  its  species,  and  is  as  merry  at  Christmas  as  other  insects  in; 
the  dog-days.     Thus  do  the  comforts  of  a  warm  hearth  afford  the  cricket 
a  safe  refuge,  not  from  death,  but  from  temporary  torpidity,  which  it 
can  support  for  a  long  time,  when  deprived  by  accident  of  artificial 
warmth.     I  came  to  the  knowledge  of  this  fact  by  planting  a  colony  of 
these  insects  in  a  kitchen,  where  a  constant  fire  was  kept  through  the 
summer,  but  which  is  discontinued  from  November  till  June,  with  the 
exception  of  a  day  once  in  six  or  eight  weeks.     The  crickets  were  brought 
from  a  distance,  and  let  go  in  this  room,  in  the  beginning  of  September, 
1806 ;  here  they  increased  considerably  in  the  course  of  two  months, 
but  were  not  heard  or  seen  after  the  fire  was  removed.    Their  disap- 
pearance led  me  to  conclude  that  the  cold  had  killed  them ;  but  in  this 
I  was  mistaken  ;  for  a  brisk  fire  being  kept  up  for  a  whole  day  in  the 
winter,  the  warmth  of  it  invited  my  colony  from  their  hiding-place,  but1 
not  before  the  evening :  after  which  they  continued  to  skip  about  and 
chirp  the  greater  part  of  the  following  day,  when  they  again  disappeared; 
being  compelled  by  the  returning  cold  to  take  refuge  in  their  former  re- 
treats.   They  left  the  chimney  corner  on  the  25th  of  May,  1807,  after  & 
fit  of  very  hot  weather,  and  revisited  their  winter  residence  on  the  31st 
of  August.    Here  they  spent  the  summer  merely,  and  lie  torpid  at 
present  (January,  1808)  in  the  crevices  of  the  chimney,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  those  days  on  which  they  are  recalled  to  a  temporary  existence* 
^by  the  comforts  of  fire, 
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GRASSHOPPER*' 
Of  these  lively,  active  insects,  so  common  in  our  meadows,  there  an 
some  twelve  varieties  common  to  Britain,  some  of  which  have  wings, 
while  in  others  these  are  imperfectly  formed.  The  hind  legs  resemble 
those  of  the  locust — very  long,  and  gradually  thickening  as  they  ap- 
proach the  body ;  and  the  singular  construction  of  these  enables  them 
to  leap  with  surprising  bounds.  They  feed  on  grass,  and  utter  a  chirp- ' 
ing  sound,  which  is  supposed  to  be  produced  by  the  insect  rubbing  the 
serrated  part  of  its  legs  against  the  elytra  or  wing-cases.  Dr.  Oeer  and 
others  are  of  opinion  that  grasshoppers,  locusts,  and  crickets  are  fur- 
nished with  a  remarkable  formation  resembling  a  drum,  which  greatly 
contributes  in  increasing  the  sound.  This  apparatus  consists  of  a  con- 
cavity, across  which  is  distended  a  membrane ;  connected  with  this  is 
an  oval  aperture,  which  has  been  compared  to  the  hole  in  military  drums, 
violins  and  guitars.  Mr.  Rennie  found  that  when  this  aperture  was 
closed  by  a  piece  of  wafer,  the  insect  could  no  longer  produce  its  usual 
sound,  but  merely  a  muffled  scraping. 

LOCUSTS.44' 

Locusts  are  of  two  kinds — the  yellow,  or  common  locust,  and  the 
black,  which  latter  are  by  far  the  most  destructive.  They  alight  in 
swarms  on  the  fields,  and  in  an  hour  all  verdure  is  gone.  They  follow 
the  wind,  and,  when  young,  fly  very  low,  or  rather  leap  as  the  grass- 
hoppers; the  older  fly  high.  Moving  slowly  on,  they  make  a  broad  track 
of  desert  wherever  they  go.  When  they  meet  with  a  river  they  pass  it, 
over  the  foremost,  which  are  drowned,  and  thus  the  streams  become  pol- 
luted, so  that  the  water  cannot  be  drunk  by  cattle.  From  fear  of  this 
pollution,  the  wells  of  houses  are  frequently  shut  up.  These  devastating 
insects  multiply  exceedingly.  They  lay  their  eggs  in  the  earth,  where 
they  remain  till  next  year,  when  myriads  of  a  kind  of  black  worm  come 
out.  The  superstition  of  the  Tartars  induced  them  to  procure  dervises 
from  Asia  Minor,  because  the  locusts  come  from  Asia.  These  dervises 
prayed  around  the  mosques,  and,  as  a  charm,  ordered  water  to  be  hong 
out  on  the  minarets,  which,  with  the  prayers,  were  meant  to  entice  a 
species  of  blackbird  to  come  in  multitudes  and  eat  the  locusts  in  the  Cri- 
mea. On  this  occasion  the  dervises  collected  eighty  thousand  roubles,  the 
poorest  shepherd  giving  half  a  rouble.  Mr.  Forbes,  the  oriental  traveller, 
remarks: — I  am  surprised  that  commentators  on  the  Scriptures  have  per- 
plexed themselves  about  the  food  of  John  the  Baptist  in  the  wilderness, 
which,  we  are  informed,  consisted  of  locusts  and  wild  honey;  and  for 
which  the  cassia-fistula,  or  locust-tree,  and  many  other  substitutes  have 
been  mentioned ;  but  it  is  well  known  that  locusts  are  an  article  of  food 
in  Persia  and  Arabia  at  the  present  day;  they  are  fried  until  their  wings 
and  legs  fall  off,  and  in  that  state  are  eaten  with  rice  and  dates,  some- 
times flavoured  with  salt  and  spice ;  and  the  wild  honey  is  found  in  the 
clefts  of  the  rocks  in  Judaea  as  abundantly  as  in  the  caves  of  Hindustan. 

Transformation  of  Locusts. — In  the  summer  evenings,  according  to 
Mrs,  'Meredith,  it  is  common  to  see,  in  New  South  Wales,  upon  the 
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trunks  of  the  trees,  reeds,  or  any  upright  object,  a  heavy-looking,  hump- 
tacked  beetle,  an  inch  and  a  half  long,  with  a  scaly  coat,  clawed  Jobater- 
like  legs,  and  a  somewhat  dirty  aspect,  which  latter  is  easily  accounted 
for  by  the  little  hole  visible  in  the  turf  at  the  foot  of  the  tree,  whence  he 
las  lately  crept  I  have  sometimes  carried  them  home  and  watched  with 
great  interest  the  poor  locust  "  shuffle  off  his  mortal,"  or  rather  "  earthly 
003,"  and  emerge  into  a  new  world.  The  first  symptom  is  the  opening 
of  a  small  slit,  which  appears  in  the  back  of  his  coat,  between  the  shoul- 
ders, through  which,  as  it  slowly  gapes  wider,  a  pale,  soft,  silky-looking 
texture  is  seen  throbbing  and  heaving  backwards  and  forwards.  Pre- 
sently a  fine  square  head,  with  two  light-red  eyes,  has  disengaged  itself, 
Old,  in  process  of  time  (for  the  transformation  goes  on  almost  imper- 
eptibly),  this  is  followed  by  the  liberation  of  a  portly  body  and  a  conclu- 
ion;  after  which  the  brown  leggings  are  pulled  off  like  boots,  and  a  pale, 
Team-coloured,  weak,  soft  creature,  very  tenderly  walks  away  from  his 
bnner  self,  which  remains  standing  entire,  like  the  coat  of  mail  of  a  war- 
ior  of  old — the  shelly  plates  of  the  eyes  that  are  gone  looking  after  their 
ost  contents  with  a  sad  lack  of  "  speculation"  in  them.  On  the  back  of 
he  new-born  creature  lie  two  small  bits  of  membrane,  doubled  and 
srumpled  up  in  a  thousand  puckers,  like  a  Limerick  glove  in  a  walnut- 
thell ;  these  now  begin  to  unfold  themselves,  and  gradually  spread 
imoothly  out  into  two  large  beautiful  opal-coloured  wings,  which  by  the 
following  morning  have  become  clearly  transparent,  while  the  body  has 
icquired  its  proper  hard  consistency  and  dark  colour ;  and,  when  placed 
m  a  tree,  the  happy  thing  soon  begins  its  whirring,  creaking,  chirruping 
long,  which  continues  with  little  intermission  as  long  as  its  harmless 
lappy  life. 

GEESE 

Grey  Lag  Goosb.457t— From  this  species,  generally  known  as  the 
rild  goose,  our  domesticated  breeds  were  derived,  and  the  resemblance 
3  very  marked.  This  is  a  very  handsome  bird,  measuring  nearly  three 
set  in  length.  Its  chief  breeding-places  arein  Norway  and  Sweden.  At 
>ne  time  it  was  common  in  this  country,  but  is  now  comparatively  rare. 

From  this  we  come  at  once  to  the  valuable  and  well-known  Comjion 
yOOSE ;  and  notwithstanding  the  generally  accepted  saying,  "  You  are 
18  silly  as  a  goose,"  from  what  follows  it  will  be  seen  that  the  term 
'  silly"  may  often,  with  far  more  truth,  be  applied  to  another  biped  who 
ays  claim  to  the  exclusive  power  of  reason.     We  begin  with 

A  Libel  Disproved. — Mr.  St.  John,  in  "  Wild  Sports  of  the  High- 
ands,"  considers  it  is  a  great  libel  to  accuse  a  goose  of  being  a  silly 
>ird.  Even  a  tame  goose  shows  much  instinct  and  attachment ;  and 
nrere  its  habits  more  closely  observed,  the  tame  goose  would  be  found 
a  be  by  no  means  wanting  in  general  cleverness.  Its  watchfulness  at 
light-time  is  and  always  has  been  proverbial ;  and  it  certainly  is  en- 
lowed  with  a  strong  organ  of  self-preservation.  You  may  drive  over 
log,  cat,  hen,  or  pig,  but  I  defy  you  to  drive  over  a  tame  goose.  As  for 
rild  geese,  I  know  of  no  animal,  biped  or  quadruped,  that  is  so  difficult 
0  deceive  or  approach.    Their  senses  of  hearing,  seeing,  and  smelling, 
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are  all  extremely  acute ;  independently  of  which,  they  appear  to  act  in 
bo  organized  and  cautious  a  manner  when  feeding  or  roosting  as  to  defy 
all  danger.  Many  a  time  has  my  utmost  caution  been  of  no  avail  in 
attempting  to  approach  these  birds ;  either  a  careless  step  on  a  piece  of 
gravel,  or  an  eddy  of  wind,  however  light,  or  letting  them  perceive  the 
slightest  portion  of  my  person,  has  rendered  useless  whole  hours  of 
manoeuvring. 

The  Goose  and  the  Watch  Dog. — An  amusing  account  of  a  Canada 
goose,  once  the  property  of  Mr.  Sharpe,  at  Little  Orove,  near  East  Bar- 
net,  was  inserted  by  that  gentleman  in  his  copy  of  "  Willoughby's  Or- 
nithology."   He  says  : — The  following  account  of  a  Canada  goose  is  so 
extraordinary,  that  I  am  aware  it  would  with  difficulty  gain  credit,  were 
not  a  whole  parish  able  to  vouch  for  the  truth  of  it.    The  Canada 
geese  are  not  fond  of  a  poultry-yard,  but  are  rather  of  a  rambling  dis- 
position.    One  of  these  birds,  however,  was  observed  to  attach  itself,  in 
the  strongest  and  most  affectionate  manner,  to  the  house-dog,  and  would 
never  quit  the  kennel,  except  for  the  purpose  of  feeding,  when  it  would 
return  again  immediately.    It  always  sat  by  the  dog,  but  never  pre- 
sumed to  go  into  the  kennel,  except  in  rainy  weather.     Whenever  the 
dog  barked,  the  goose  would  cackle,  and  ran  at  the  person  she  thought 
the  dog  barked  at,  trying  to  bite  him  at  the  heels.     Sometimes  she 
would  attempt  to  feed  with  the  dog ;  but  this  the  dog,  who  treated  his 
faithful  companion  rather  with  indifference,  would  not  suffer.     This 
bird  would  not  go  to  roost  with  the  others  at  night,  unless  driven  by 
main  force,  and  when,  in  the  morning,  she  was  turned  into  the  field,  she 
would  never  stir  from  the  yard-gate,  but  sit  there  the  whole  day,  in 
sight  of  the  dog.     At  last  orders  were  given  that  she  should  be  no 
longer  molested,  but  suffered  to  accompany  the  dog  as  she  liked.    Being 
thus  left  to  herself,  she  ran  about  the  yard  with  him  all  the  night ;  and, 
what  was  still  more  extraordinary,  whenever  the  dog  went  out  of  the 
yard  and  ran  into  the  village,  the  goose  always  accompanied  him,  con- 
triving to  keep  up  with  him  by  the  assistance  of  her  wings ;  and  in  this 
way  of  running  and  flying  followed  him  all  over  the  parish.     This 
affection   of    the    goose  towards  the   dog,   which  continued  till  his 
death,   two  years   after  it  was  first  observed,   was  supposed  to  have 
originated  from  his  having  accidentally  saved  her  from  a  fox  in  the  very 
moment  of  distress.     While  the  dog  was  ill,  the  goose  never  quitted 
him,  day  or  night,  not  even  to  feed ;  and  it  was  apprehended  that  she 
would  have  been  starved  to  death,  had  not  orders  been  given  for  a  pan 
of  corn  to  be  set  every  day  close  to  the  kennel.    At  this  time  the  goose 
generally  sat  in  the  kennel,  and  would  not  suffer  any  one  to  approach 
it,  except  the  person  who  brought  her  own  or  the  dog's  food.     The  end 
of  this  faithful  bird  was  melancholy,  for  when  the  dog  died,  she  would 
still  keep  possession  of  the  kennel ;  and  a  new  house-dog  being  intro- 
duced, which  in  size  and  colour  resembled  that  lately  lost,  the  poor 
goose  was  unhappily  deceived  ;  and  going  into  the  kennel  as  usual,  the 
new  inhabitant  seized  her  by  the  throat  and  killed  her. 

A  Watchful  Gander. — Mr.  Staveley,  of  Clifton,  Yorkshire,  was  almost 
invariably  accompanied  V>\  &  ^iwukr  belonging  to  a  farmer  residing  in 
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that  township.     The  bird,  every  morning  about  five  o'clock,  came  from 
his  own  domicile  to  Mr.  Staveley's  residence,  and,  by  its  cackling  noise, 
called  the  old  gentleman  up.     It  then  accompanied  him  in  his  rambles 
during  the  day,  and  was  frequently  to  be  seen  in  the  busy  streets,  cldse 
at  his  heels,  utterly  heedless  of  the  throng  around,  and  the  crowds  of 
children  by  which  the  pair  were  often  accompanied.     When  Mr.  Stave- 
ley  sat  down  to  rest  himself,  the  gander  immediately  sat  down  at  his 
feet.     There  were  several  places  at  which  tho  old  gentleman  had  been 
in  the  habit  of  resting ;  and  just  before  he  arrived  at  them,  his  feathered 
companion  starting  off,  arrived  at  the  spot  a  little  before  him.     If  any 
one  molested  the  old  gentleman,  the  gander  chattered,  and  tried  to  bite 
the  intruder.     If  Mr.  S.  went  into  a  public-house,  it  entered  also,  if 
permitted ;  and  stood  behind  him  while  he  drank  his  glass  of  ale,  some- 
times partaking  of  the  refreshing  beverage. 

Kindness  Returned. — An  old  gander  of  surly  habits,  in  the  habit  of 
attacking  every  one  that  passed,  chanced  to  wander  up  a  narrow  drain, 
from  which  he  was  unable  to  extricate  himself.  A  labourer  observed 
the  awkward  predicament  into  which  the  bird  had  got,  and  at  once 
pulled  him  out.  As  if  to  show  his  gratitude,  the  gander  was  afterwards 
in  the  habit  of  following  his  deliverer  like  a  dog,  and  allowing  himself 
to  be  handled  in  any  way  the  man  chose.  This  freedom  was  confined 
solely  to  his  deliverer — to  all  others  he  maintained  his  former  pugnacity. 

A  Victim  to  Superstitious  Notions. — The  geese  in  Ireland  are  fine 
birds,  portly,  broad-breasted,  and  seem  to  march  about  with  more  stately 
solemnity  of  gait  than  elsewhere.  You  must  know,  says  the  writer  of 
this,  I  have  a  great  respect  for  a  goose,  and  always  think  it  a  grievous 
piece  of  detraction  to  make  this  discreet,  sapient-looking  animal,  the 
emblem  of  folly,  as  it  is  with  us.  The  French  are  more  well-judging 
in  this  matter,  for  their  equivalent  to  our  complimentary  expression, 
*'  What  a  goose  you  are  !"  is,  "  What  a  turkey  you  are  !"  and  certainly 
a  turkey,  with  its  silly  helpless  cry,  is  more  suited  to  the  meaning  than 
the  maligned  goose.  The  latter  estimable  bird  is  truly  worthy  of 
respect.  What  can  be  more  exemplary,  for  instance,  than  his  conjugal 
and  paternal  virtues,  somewhat  rare  among  the  non-feathered  lords  of 
the  creation  in  general !  How  tenderly  he  assists  his  lady-wife  in  the 
arduous  duty  of  bringing  up  a  large  family  of  goslings  ! — how  fiercely 
he  hisses  at  every  foe — undaunted  by  pig,  dog,  horse,  or  formidable 
man  himself ;  extending  his  watchful  guardianship  long  after  the  wad- 
dling brood  have  passed  their  yellow  unfledged  state,  even  to  that  gawky, 
intermediate,  hobbledy-hoy  age,  so  unbecoming  in  gosling  or  man.  Oui 
classical  reminiscences  ought  to  make  us  ashamed  to  asperse  the  charac- 
ter and  question  the  sagacity  of  the  bird  who  saved  the  Capitol,  and  in 
whose  honour  the  Romans  of  old  kept  an  annual  festival.  Without, 
however,  going  so  far  back  into  the  annals  of  antiquity  to  justify  my 
regard  for  the  goose  tribe,  I  can  adduce  a  modern  instance  to  prove  the 
attachment  of  which  this  bird  is  capable  ;  and  I  think  you  will  say  it 
is  as  touching  an  instance  of  fidelity  as  is  on  record  of  any  animal. 
A  young  lad,  whose  family  lived  not  far  from  ours,  was  in  the  habit  of 
coming  home  for  the  holidays  to  his  father's  country  place.    like  all 
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schoolboys,  he  took  a  concern  in  everything  that  was  going  on ;  and  on 
one  occasion  watched  with  great  interest  the  progress  of  a  numerous 
family  of  goslings  who  had  broken  the  shell  a  few  weeks  before  lo 
arrival.  They  were  getting  on  most  prosperously,  and  growing  apace, 
when  all  at  once  a  diminution  began  to  appear  in  their  numbers.  No 
disease  had  attacked  them,  and  no  vestige  of  the  missing  ones  was  ever 
found  whereby  the  manner  of  their  death  could  be  ascertained.  The 
little  paddock  into  which,  every  morning,  they  were  turned  out  for  the 
day,  was  well  secured,  so  that  they  could  not  be  stolen,  and  altogether 
their  disappearance  was  very  mysterious.  It  went  on,  however,  and  night 
after  night  the  parent  birds  marched  up  to  the  fowl-house  at  the  head 
of  a  sadly  diminished  band  of  young  ones.  They  were  almost  all  gone 
before  the  cause  of  the  loss  was  discovered,  and  it  was  the  young 
schoolboy  before-mentioned  who  at  last  found  it  out.  After  much 
diligent  searching,  he  perceived  that  the  paddock  was  burrowed  all 
over  with  numerous  holes,  concealed  by  the  long-tufted  grass.  In  these 
holes  rats  lay  in  wait  for  the  goslings  as  they  passed,  when  they  darted 
out  upon  their  prey,  and  seizing  them  by  the  leg,  dragged  them  down 
into  their  subterranean  retreats  and  devoured  them.  One  evening  an  ex- 
traordinary phenomenon  presented  itself  to  the  eyes  of  the  old  woman 
who  was  the  presiding  genius  of  the  poultry-yard.  An  unfortunate  gos- 
ling, maimed,  crippled,  and  covered  with  patches  of  bloody  rag,  came 
hobbling  up  after  its  mother.  Like  Lazarus,  it  was  full  of  sores ;  but, 
unlike  him,  its  wounds  had  been  bound  up  and  dressed  by  some  friendly 
hand.  That  hand  was  the  schoolboy's.  He  had  arrived  at  the  paddock 
just  at  the  moment  that  the  poor  bird  was  struggling  in  the  grasp  of  a 
large  rat.  Being  strong,  and  nearly  fledged,  the  gosling  made  a  vigo- 
rous resistance  ;  but  by  the  time  the  lad  came  to  the  rescue,  it  had  been 
bitten  and  wounded  so  severely,  that  it  must  soon  have  fallen  a  victim 
to  its  antagonist.  The  youth  continued  his  care  of  the  little  animal 
until  it  recovered  from  the  injuries,  dressing  the  wounds  with  skill  and 
tenderness  every  day.  During  his  long  attendance  on  his  patient,  a 
friendship  sprang  up  between  them,  and  the  gosling  might  be  seen 
limping  after  him  wherever  he  went.  He  departed  for  school,  and  on 
his  return  again,  when  the  holidays  came  round,  was  joyfully  recognised 
by  his  old  acquaintance,  who  testified  its  delight  as  evidently  as  a  dog 
might  have  done,  and  attached  itself  to  the  young  gentleman  as  before. 
Time  passed  on — the  boy  became  a  man,  and  the  gosling  a  goose,  but 
neither  of  them  outlived  their  regard  for  each  other.  The  grateful  bird 
deserted  her  feathered  companions  as  soon  as  her  friend  visited  his 
paternal  home,  and  followed  his  steps  at  a  humble  distance,  whenever 
it  was  possible  to  do  so.  He  was  of  studious  habits,  and  used  to  pass 
much  of  his  time  reading  in  a  summer-house  in  the  garden.  Here  the 
poor  goose  would  take  up  her  position  under  a  laurel  tree  near  the 
alcove,  waiting  patiently  for  hours  until  her  friend  came  out  with  his 
books,  when  she  would  settle  herself  contentedly  to  rest,  quite  satisfied 
and  happy  that  he  was  near.  The  servants  and  workpeople  always 
.knew  whether  their  yo\mg  master  was  to  be  found  in  the  summer-house, 
by  seeing  if  the  goose  waa  aX  W  y^&  w&st  ^  Wrel  tree.    How  long 
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this  might  have  gone  on  is  uncertain — geese  are  said  to  be  long  livers. 
You  know  the  story  of  the  old  woman  who  was  told  they  would  live 
for  a  hundred  years,  and  immediately  went  off  and  bought  one,  that 
she  might  ascertain  whether  it  was  true.  In  this  case  the  longevity  of 
our  poor  friend  was  not  destined  to  be  put  to  the  test.  The  young 
man,  her  protector,  was  seized  with  a  dangerous  illness,  and  for  some 
time  his  life  was  despaired  of.  He  recovered,  however,  and  the  first 
day  he  was  taken  out  into  the  open  air,  missing  his  favourite  in  her 
accustomed  haunts,  he  inquired  after  her.  He  received  an  evasive  reply. 
Day  after  day  passed  on,  and  the  faithful  bird  appeared  not  to  greet,  as 
usual,  her  benefactor.  He  insisted  at  last  on  knowing  what  had  become 
of  her,  and  then  the  sad  truth  came  out.  The  poor  bird,  it  appeared, 
became  restless  and  pining  after  he  was  taken  ill,  as  though  she  knew 
something  was  wrong.  Guided  by  some  wonderful  instinct,  she  made 
her  way  to  his  room,  a  corner  of  which  she  had  occupied  in  a  basket 
during  the  time  he  tended  her  wounds  in  his  boyish  days.  The  young 
man  was  ravins  wildly,  his  malady  being  then  at  its  height ;  and  the 

foose,  hearing  his  well-known  voice,  crept  under  the  bed  and  established 
erself  there.  She  was  soon  discovered  and  dragged  out  from  her 
hiding-place.  The  servants  and  nurses  surrounded  ner,  and  all  agreed 
that  the  illness  of  their  young  master  was  entirely  owing  to  the  unfor- 
tunate bird.  "  There  was  something  not  good  about  her,"  they  whis- 
Sered,  with  wise  faces  and  shaking  heads.  "  Who  ever  heard  of  a 
east  attaching  itself  that  way  to  any  Christian  ?  and  how  could  luck 
or  grace  come  of  it.  Yes,  it  was  surely  '  unlucky/  and  without  the 
goose  was  killed  at  once,  the  master  would  never  recover  ;  all  the  doe- 
tors  in  Ireland  couldn't  save  him."  And  so  they  seized  the  poor  bird, 
and,  dragging  her  away  from  the  unconscious  object  of  her  love,  sacri- 
ficed the faithful  creature  to  their  absurd  and  cruel  superstition.  I  can 
fancy  the  feelings  of  the  young  man  when  he  heard  the  fate  of  his 
favourite.  Affection,  even  that  of  a  poor  dumb  animal,  is  so  precious 
a  thing,  a  treasure  that  neither  gold  nor  silver  can  purchase  or  win, 
even  in  this  mercenary  world,  that  the  loss  of  any  portion  of  it  is  irre- 
parable. 

BfRNiCLS  Goose.4*7 — This,  sometimes  called  the  barnacle  or  tree 
ose,  is  another  of  our  winter  visitants,  occasionally  seen  in  small 
ocks  along  our  sea-shores,  where  they  rest  by  day,  and  in  the  twilight 
take  to  their  feeding  grounds,  on  the  flats,  partially  inundated  at  high 
tides.  Although  naturally  shy,  they  are  easily  tamed.  At  one  time  a 
most  absurd  notion  obtained  credence  as  to  the  origin  of  these  birds. 
Regarding  this  delusion,  Bishop  Stanley  remarks :— It  will  scarcely  be 
now-a-days  believed,  that  this  bernicle,  or  tree  goose,  actually  derived 
its  name  from  a  very  general  belief  that,  instead  of  being  hatched,  like 
other  birds,  from  an  egg,  it  was  produced  from  a  shell  which  grew  on 
trees  and  rotten  wood,  and  the  shell  was  therefore  called  the  goose- 
bearing  shell.  For  this  foolish  idea  there  was  no  other  foundation  than 
pieces  of  wood  and  decayed  trees  being  often  found  in  parts  of  the  sea 
frequented  by  these  geese,  all  covered  over  with  these  shells,  which 
seem  to  grow  upon  little  stalks ;  and,  as  the  feelers  of  the  fish  within  it 
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are  feathered  or  fringed,  they  were  supposed  to  be  the  downy  <w 
of  the  young  goslings. 

Solan  Goose,  or  Gannbt.457 — The  plumage  of  this  large  bird 
dirty  white,  inclining  to  grey.    The  eyes  are  of  a  pale  yellow,  ar 
rounded  with  a  fine,  blue,  naked  skin.     It  appears  in  Great  Bri 
the  summer,  where  it  arrives  about  March,  and  departs  southw 
August  or  September.  It  is  found  on  the  coast  of  Portugal  in  the 1 
In  the  breeding  season  this  bird  retires  to  rocky,  uninhabited  isla 
Ailsa,  one  of  the  western  islands  of  Scotland,  where,  amidst  th 
ments  of  the  columns  that  strew  the  beach  below,  it  builds  its  i 
sea-weed.    The  female  lays  only  one  egg,  though,  if  it  be  removi 
will  deposit  another.     The  young  are  much  darker  than  the  old 
they  remain  in  the  nest  until  they  have  nearly  attained  their  fu 
becoming  extremely  fat.    In  this  state  they  are  much  esteemed ;  t 
living  chiefly  on  herrings,  their  flesh  is  strong  and  fishy.    The  an 
a  boat  on  the  island  occasions  great  alarm  to  these  birds ;  the  w 
the  noisy  multitude  take  wing,  forming  a  cloud  in  the  atmosphere 
bears  a  striking  resemblance  to  a  fall  of  snow,  or  to  the  s?attei 
autumnal  leaves  in  a  storm.     To  prevent  interference  in  their  c 
each  cloud  of  birds  occupies  a  distinct  stratum  in  the  air,  circula 
one  direction,  and  in  a  perpetual  wheeling  flight.     The  taking 
young  birds  in  such  situations  as  Ailsa  is  attended  with  great  < 
The  persons  employed  in  it  are  let  down  by  a  rope  from  the  top 
precipices,  and  they  hang  suspended  at  very  great  heights,  in  pe 
only  from  the  insecure  footing  of  those  who  hold  the  rope,  r 
from  the  dislodgement  of  loose  portions  of  the  rock.      When  th 
thus  suspended  has  beaten  down  all  the  birds  within  his  res 
raised  or  lowered,  as  occasion  requires,  until  he  has  completed  1 
tating  labour.     In  St.  Kilda,  solan  geese  form  the  principal  fo 
islanders,  and  the  women  wear  the  skins  of  these  birds  insteac 
which  only  last  a  few  days,  but  are  immediately  replaced 
Large  numbers  of  these  birds  also  frequent  the  Bass  Rock,  ir 
of  Forth. 

GREAT  NORTHERN  DIVER ;  EARED,  AND  LITTLI 

We  place  these  together  as  representative  of  a  family 
naturalists  as  the  "  True  Divers."     Following  Sir  W.  Jard 
of  these  birds,  they  are  described  as  living  almost  entirely 
except  during  the  process  of  incubation  ;  have  the  body  fl 
and  when  stretched  out,  tapering  and  dart-like ;  the  wing 
pointed,  and  stiff,  admirably  adapted  for  progress  under 
same  time  capable  of  quickly  transporting  their  owners  * 
required.     The  legs  are  placed  still  more  backward  t) 
ducks  and  goosanders,  so  as  almost  to  preclude  the  pos? 
ing,  while  they  are  calculated  to  give  their  whole  prope 
body  of  the  bird  on  the  water ;  the  tarsus  is  very  thi 
the  webbed  foot  very  ample,  and  constructed  so  as  to 
^Hvard  to  give  the  t&?o\&,  &u&,  \V\W\  \ta  tiuu  edge  o 
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the  shelves  and  ledges,  keeping  themselves  nearly  in  an  upright  posture, 
and  resting  on  the  whole  posterior  edge  of  the  tarsus.  The  wings  are 
short,  but  in  many  are  capable  of  a  swift  and  rapid  flight,  while  in  a 
few  these  organs  are  totally  unable  to  raise  the  bird  from  the  water,  and 
act  only  as  powerful  oars  in  their  submarine  flight. 

Common  Guillemot.463 — This  is  the  only  one  of  the  British  guille- 
mots that  can  be  called  common  or  abundant,  the  others  being  compara- 
tively rare,  and  some  only  straggling  visitants.  It  is  distributed  all 
around  our  islands,  and  at  any  season  small  parties  may  be  seen  a  short 
distance  from  our  coasts.     While  near  their  breeding  places,  at  the 

5 roper  season  they  assemble  in  thousands,  at  times  blackening  the  sea. 
'hey  breed  on  the  precipitous  cliffs  of  the  coast,  or  on  the  rocky  islands, 
where  they  assemble  in  spring  and  select  ledges  of  rock  for  themselves, 
separate  from  the  razor-bills  and  gulls  which  nestle  on  the  same  preci- 
pice ;  and  a  whole  colony  of  guillemots  may  be  perceived  ranged  in 
rows  without  a  single  bird  of  another  kind  among  them.  Any  intru- 
sion or  a  shot  fired  causes  them  to  stream  down  in  thousands  to  the 
water,  their  lengthened  form  and  continued  multitudinous  flight  giving 
them  the  appearance  of  a  line.  Some  will,  however,  remain,  the  more 
anxious  for  their  young,  and  we  have  seen  repeated  shots  fired  without 
effect  at  birds  who  would  merely  look  over  the  ledge,  or  creep  farther 
back  out  of  harm's  way.  The  young  are  said  to  be  earned  down  to  the 
water  by  the  parents  ;  this,  we  believe,  has  never  been  seen,  but  at  the 
same  time  birds  have  been  so  often  found  in  the  sea  of  an  age  so  tender 
as  would  lead  observers  to  believe  that  they  could  not  have  reached  it 
without  assistance.  After  incubation  the  broods  scatter  over  the  ocean 
and  form  the  small  parties  which  are  at  other  times  to  be  seen  at  sea. 

Kazor-bill.463 — This  species  is  nearly  equally  abundant  with  the 
guillemot  on  all  our  coasts,  and  resembles  it  much  in  habits,  breeding  in 
the  same  manner  and  gregariously  on  the  same  rocks,  appearing  off  our 
shores  and  in  our  firths  during  the  winter  in  small  parties.  These  are 
easily  approached  in  a  boat,  but  they  do  not  suffer  it  to  get  quite  so  close 
to  them  as  the  guillemots,  diving  or  taking  wing  at  from  twenty  to  forty 
yards'  distance.  The  wings  are  proportionately  rather  shorter,  and  the 
flight  is  performed  with  more  rapid  strokes,  but  is,  at  the  same  tune, 
swift  while  it  lasts,  and,  except  when  seeking  its  nesting-place  on  the 
face  of  the  rocks,  is  never  far  raised  above  the  water.  The  auk  is 
found  breeding  in  suitable  localities  from  Shetland  to  the  Isle  of  Wight 
Great  Auk.463 — The  king  and  queen  of  the  auks,  as  the  sexes  01 
this  bird  are  called  by  the  northern  islanders,  have  some  claim  to  the 
title,  whether  we  regard  their  ample  size  or  extreme  rarity ;  and  we 
believe  there  is  no  bird  in  more  request  by  the  general  collector,  or  one 
which  would  bring  a  larger  price  in  the  ornithological  market.  Very 
few  specimens  have  been  obtained  or  seen.  That  in  the  British 
Museum,  and  long  unique  as  a  British  bird,  was  procured  near  Papa 
Westra. 

Puffin.468 — This  curious  bird  is  a  summer  visitant  only  to  our 
shores,  repairing  to  them  for  the  purpose  of  incubation.  Its  winter 
range,  however  &>es  xvot  ss&ux  V*\»  so  vi^mNfcj  *s&stf&uiedt  Mr.  Selby 
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stating  that  the  rest  of  the  year  is  spent  on  the  southern  coasts  of 
Trance  and  Spain.  Around  our  islands  it  is  common,  extending  to  St. 
Hilda  and  Shetland  in  the  one  direction,  and  to  the  Isle  of  Wight  in 
the  other.  It  is  also  frequent  on  the  coasts  of  Ireland.  It  sometimes 
breeds  in  fissures  of  the  rocks,  but  its  most  general  resort  is  in  holes  or 
borrows,  either  formed  by  itself  or  supplied  by  rabbits  if  they  happen 
to  be  inhabitants  of  the  same  locality.  On  the  Bass  Bock  the  holes  in 
he  ruins  of  the  old  fortifications  afford  a  retreat,  burrows  being  also 
nade  in  the  shelving  ground  in  front  of  the  building.  The  puffin  is 
ised  as  an  article  of  food  by  various  island  and  northern  tribes  in  whose 
dcinity  they  breed.  They  are  caught  by  stretching  a  piece  of  cord 
Jong  the  stony  places  where  they  chiefly  congregate,  to  which  nooses 
ire  attached,  and  many  are  salted  for  winter  use. 

CRANE.**3 

The  gray  or  common  crane  is  now  one  of  our  rarest  birds,  although 
at  one  time  plentiful  in  the  fenny  districts  of  England.  This  may  be 
accounted  for  by  the  cultivation  of  its  once  favourite  haunts,  and  partly 
perhaps  from  its  being  hunted  down  on  account  of  the  ravages  it  is  said 
to  have  committed  on  the  crops  of  green  corn.  Its  chief  food,  how- 
ever, consists  of  worms,  molluscs,  frogs,  &c.  From  the  earliest  times 
the  crane  has  been  known  as  a  bird  of  migratory  habits. 

Vigilance  of  the  Crane. — Cranes  fly  very  high,  and  arrange  themselves 
in  the  form  of  a  triangle,  the  better  to  cleave  the  air.  When  the  wind 
freshens  and  threatens  to  break  their  ranks  they  collect  their  force  into 
X  circle,  and  they  adopt  the  same  disposition  when  the  eagle  attacks 
them.  Their  migratory  voyages  are  chiefly  performed  in  the  night, 
but  their  loud  screams  betray  their  course.  During  these  nocturnal 
expeditions  the  leader  frequently  calls,  in  order  to  rally  his  forces  and 
point  out  the  track,  and  the  cry  is  repeated  by  the  flock,  each  answering, 
to  give  notice  that  it  follows  and  keeps  its  rank.  From  its  size  the 
crane  has  much  difficulty  in  commencing  its  flight.  It  runs  a  few  steps, 
opens  its  wings,  mounts  a  little  way,  and  then,  having  a  clear  space,  it 
displays  its  vigorous  and  rapid  pinions.  When  assembled  on  the  ground 
they  are  supposed  to  set  guards  during  the  night,  and  the  circumspec- 
tion of  the  birds  has  been  consecrated  in  the  ancient  hieroglyphics  as 
the  symbol  of  vigilance.  According  to  Kolben,  they  are  often  observed 
in  large  flocks  on  the  marshes  about  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  He  says 
he  never  saw  a  flock  of  them  on  the  ground  that  had  not  some  birds 
placed  apparently  as  sentinels  to  keep  a  look-out  while  the  others  were 
feeding.  These  sentinels  stand  on  one  leg,  and  at  intervals  stretch  out 
their  necks  as  if  to  observe  that  all  is  safe.  On  notice  being  given  of 
danger,  the  whole  flock  are  in  an  instant  on  the  wing. 

A  Farm-yard  Guardian. — It  is  related  by  Meyer  that  a  male  and 
female  crane,  obtained  when  a  few  days  old,  soon  became  so  tame  as  to 
follow  their  master  wherever  he  went,  and  answered  to  their  respective 
names.  In  the  farm-yard  they  interposed  in  all  quarrels  and  punished 
the  offenders.  Bulls,  cows,  foals,  &c,  were  all  subject  to  their  control, 
but  they  declined  to  interfere  with  the  pigs.    They  at  all  times  showed 
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the  most  marked  affection  for  each  other,  and  when  the  female  died  from 
an  injury  the  male  screamed  piteously  and  tried  to  raise  her  up.  After 
the  body  was  removed,  and  all  efforts  on  the  part  of  the  male  to  find  it 
failed,  he  left  the  farm-yard  for  two  or  three  days,  and  was  found  in  the 
neighbourhood  in  a  disconsolate  and  dejected  condition.  Some  time 
after,  for  want  of  a  companion,  he  took  up  with  the  bull,  which  he 
accompanied  wherever  he  went,  keeping  off  the  flies  while  the  animil 
grazed.  In  the  morning,  if  the  bull  did  not  appear  in  time  the  crane 
went  to  fetch  him.  He  ultimately  became  as  serviceable  as  a  shepherd's 
dog,  and  would  not  permit  a  single  animal  to  stray  from  the  rest.  When 
horses  were  put  to  any  carriage  the  crane,  ostler-like,  placed  himself  in 
front,  and  by  blows  from  his  bill  and  outspread  wings  prevented  them 
from  moving  till  the  driver  was  ready  to  start.  His  attachment  to  the 
cook  of  the  family,  who  usually  fed  him,  was  great,  and  he  made  it  a 
rule  not  to  go  to  bed  till  she  took  him  under  her  arm  and  conveyed  him 
to  his  sleeping  department.  On  the  other  hand,  he  was  unforgiving 
when  punished.  One  day,  being  found  in  a  neighbouring  garden  in 
search  of  food,  tbe  owner  gave  him  a  blow  with  a  stick  In  return  for 
this,  the  crane  soon  after  took  his  station  on  a  bridge  over  which  this 
person  had  to  pass,  and  attacked  him  so  fiercely  that  he  had  to  fly  for 
safety  to  his  house.  Now  the  victor,  he  remained  the  determined  foe 
of  this  person.  On  one  point  this  crane  was  a  coward  :  he  never  could 
endure  the  sight  of  any  black  moving  object,  such  as  a  dog,  cat,  or  crow, 
and  his  greatest  dread  was  the  chimney-sweeper. 

Curd,  of  Grief  by  His  Own  Shadow. — A  gentleman  residing  in  England 
had  for  some  years  been  possessed  of  two  brown  cranes.  One  of  them 
at  length  died,  and  the  survivor  became  disconsolate.  He  was  appa- 
rently following  his  companion,  when  his  master  introduced  a  large 
mirror  into  the  aviary.  The  bird  no  sooner  beheld  his  reflected  image 
than  he  fancied  she  for  whom  he  mourned  had  returned  to  him.  He 
placed  himself  close  to  the  mirror,  plumed  his  feathers,  and  showed 
every  sign  of  happiness.  The  scheme  answered  completely  ;  the  crane 
recovered  his  health  and  spirits,  passed  almost  all  his  time  before  the 
looking-glass,  and  lived  many  years  after,  at  length  dying  from  an  acci- 
dental injury. 

Cranes  and  Crabs. — In  "  Poeppig's  Travels  "  it  is  related  that  on  tbe 
coast  of  Chili  innumerable  small  crabs  live  in  cylindrical  excavations 
in  the  sand,  and,  as  the  tide  approaches,  watch  for  their  share  of  the 
booty  brought  by  the  waves,  while  they  themselves  are  threatened  by 
the  long-legged  cranes,  which  pursue  with  extraordinary  eagerness  tbe 
Crustacea,  and  in  general  all  marine  animals.  But  the  bird  cannot  get 
one  of  these  crabs  except  by  rapid  flight,  and  even  the  diligent  naturalist 
does  not  obtain  them  without  digging  in  the  sand ;  for  the  smallest 
trembling  of  the  ground  under  the  foot,  even  the  shadow  of  a  person 
approaching,  warns  the  little  animal  of  its  danger,  and  with  the  rapidity 
of  lightning  it  retreats  into  its  hole.  Swarms  of  little  fish  purposely 
suffer  themselves  to  be  brought  by  every  wave  far  upon  the  beach,  and 
seem  to  take  pleasure  in  the  sport,  for  they  are  so  quick  and  so  atten- 
tive that  you  may  attempt  in  vain  to  catch  a  single  one,. or  to  intercept 
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&  number  in  their  retreat  with  the  receding  wave.  The  grave  herons 
alone  contrive  to  deceive  them  by  their  fixed  attitude,  which  at  a  favour- 
able moment  is  interrupted  by  an  almost  convulsive  motion,  and  brings 
death  to  one  of  the  poor  dupes. 


STORK.' 

In  Bingley's  "  Animal  Biography"  it  is  stated  that  these  birds  are 
seldom  seen  further  nortli  than  Sweden,  and,  though  they  have  scarcely 
ever  been  met  with  in  England,  they  are  so  common  in  Holland  as  to 
build  everywhere  on  the  tops  of  the  houses,  where  the  good-natured  in- 
habitants provide  boxes  for  them  to  make  their  nests  in,  and  are  careful 
that  the  birds  suffer  no  injury.  Storks  are  also  common  at  Aleppo ;  and 
in  plenty  at  Seville,  in  Spain.  At  Bagdad  hundreds  of  their  nests  are 
said  to  be  seen  about  the  houses,  wails,  and  trees  ;  and  at  Persepolis,  or 
Chilmanar,  in  Persia,  the  remains  of  the  pillars  serve  them  for  nesting- 
places,  "  every  pillar  having  a  nest  upon  it."  From  the  earliest  ages  the 
stork  has  been  held  in  high  esteem,  not  only  as  an  emblem  of  parental 
affection,  but  for  its  useful  qualities  as  a  destroyer  of  vermin,  reptiles, 
and  all  sorts  of  garbage.  Owing  to  the  protection  accorded  to  it,  the 
stork  shows  unbounded  confidence  in  man,  and,  in  the  towns  it  frequents, 
large  numbers  may  be  seen  strutting  about  in  the  market-places  among 
the  people.  The  Mahometans  entertain  the  singular  belief  that  storks 
are  human  beings  who  assume  the  form  of  these  birds  at  certain  seasons. 
At  Fez,  a  Mahometan  town  on  the  coast  of  Barbary,  there  is  a  richly 
endowed  hospital,  expressly  devoted  to  the  nursing  of  sick  storks  and 
cranes,  and  to  their  interment  when  they  die. 

The  Stork  ami  Bird  of  Prey. — In  the  "  Memoirs  of  the  Baroness  d'Ober- 
kirch  "  it  is  related  that,  on  the  roof  of  the  cathedral  at  Colmar,  there 
had  been  placed  a  wheel,  laid  crosswise,  as  an  inducement  to  the  storks 
to  build  their  nests  there.  This  is  a  custom  throughout  Alsace,  it  being 
a  popular  opinion  in  that  part  of  the  country  that  these  birds  are  har- 
bingers of  good  luck.  The  storks  had  not  failed  to  come,  and,  from  the 
windows  of  our  inn,  we  saw  the  sombre  profile  of  a  parent-bird  standing 
out  in  strong  relief  against  the  evening  sky,  then  reddened  by  the  setting 
sun.  A  brood  of  young  storks  was  grouped  around  the  parent,  that  stood 
upright  upon  its  great  claws.  None  in  the  nest  slept ;  it  was  evident 
that  they  awaited  an  absent  one — some  straggler,  perhaps — and  from 
time  to  time  we  heard  their  wild  and  disagreeable  cry.  At  length  we 
perceived,  on  the  verge  of  the  horizon,  a  stork,  with  outspread  wings, 
cleaving  the  air  with  arrowy  swiftness,  and  closely  pursued  by  a  bird  of 
prey  of  prodigious  size,  probably  a  vulture  from  the  neighbouring  moun- 
tains. The  stork  was  frightened — wounded,  perhaps — and  the  cries  of 
those  in  the  nest  responded  to  the  parent's  cry.  We  saw  the  poor 
frightened  bird  arrive  straight  over  its  nest,  and  fall  there  exhausted 
either  by  fatigue  or  pain.  The  other  stork  then  took  her  companion's 
place,  and  sprang  towards  the  enemy.  A  fierce  combat  commenced ;  the 
two  champions  rushed  upon  one  another,  uttering  terrific  cries.  But  the 
glorious  instinct  of  paternity  displayed  itself  with  incredible  strength 
and  energy  in  the  stork.    Whilst  defending  herself,  or  attacking  her  gi- 
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Emtio  adversary,  she  never  for  an  instant  lost  sight  of  her  little  on*  that 
y  trembling  and  terrified  in  the  nest  beneath,  bafc  tried  continually  to 
cover  them  with  her  wings.  At  length,  too  weak  to  sustain  an  unequal 
Combat,  by  a  desperate  effort  she  approached  her  branch-formed  nest, 
where  lay  her  expiring  mate,  and  the  young  ones,  yet  unable  to  take 
wing.  She  caught  the  nest  in  her  bill,  shook  it  forcibly,  and  turned  it 
over,  dashing  from  the  top  of  the  tower  the  objects  of  her  affection, 
rather  than  see  them  fall  a  prey  to  their  enemy;  then,  devoting  herself 
singly,  a  resigned  victim,  she  fell  upon  the  wheel,  where,  with  a  blow  of 
his  beak,  the  vulture  terminated  her  existence.  We  were  all  touched  to 
the  heart  by  the  sight  of  this  combat  and  this  defence.  To  use  an  ex- 
pression then  in  fashion,  it  was  a  real  family  tragedy. 

Wonderful  Instance  of  Parental  Affection  and  Sagacity. — A  house,  on 
the  top  of  which  was  a  stork's  nest,  containing  young  birds,  took  fire. 
In  the  midst  of  the  conflagration  the  old  birds  were  seen  flying  to  and 
from  the  nest,  and  plunging  into  a  neighbouring  piece  of  water,  in  which 
they  soaked  their  feathers,  and,  returning  again  and  again  to  the  nest, 
sprinkled  the  water  over  their  young  in  such  abundance  that  they  not 
only  preserved  them,  but  saved  from  destruction  that  part  of  the  build 
ing  on  which  the  nest  was  situated. 

Retaliation. — A  wild  stork  was  brought  by  a  farmer,  in  the  neighbour 
hood  of  Hamburgh,  into  his  poultry-yard,  to  be  the  companion  of  a  tame 
one  he  had  long  kept  there ;  but  the  tame  stork,  disliking  a  rival,  fell 
upon  the  poor  stranger,  and  beat  him  so  unmercifully  that  he  was  com- 
pelled to  take  wing,  and  with  some  difficulty  escaped.  About  four 
months  afterwards,  however,  he  returned  to  the  poultry-yard,  recovered 
of  his  wounds,  and  attended  by  three  other  storks,  who  no  sooner  alighted 
than  they  all  together  fell  upon  the  tame  stork  and  killed  him. 

Maternal  Sacrifice. — In  the  year  1536  the  town  of  Delft  was  half  de- 
stroyed by  fire,  and  when  a  female  stork,  who  had  been  absent  some  time 
in  quest  of  food,  returned  to  her  nest,  she  found  the  house  on  which  it 
was  built  in  flames.  At  first  she  endeavoured  with  all  her  powers  to  ex- 
tricate her  young  ones  from  the  impending  destruction,  but  they  were 
unable  to  fly;  and,  finding  all  her  efforts  useless,  she  at  last  covered  them 
with  her  body,  and  allowed  herself  to  be  consumed  along  with  those  she 
was  powerless  to  save. 

CAN  ALL  ANIMALS  TALK  ? 
Dr.  Gibbon,  at  one  of  the  meetings  of  the  Association  for  the  Advance- 
ment of  Science,  held  at  Boston,  read  an  interesting  paper  on  the  lan- 
guage of  animals,  in  which  he  remarked  that  every  variety  of  animated 
being  possesses  some  means  of  intelligible  communication.  Each  crea- 
ture by  peculiar  sounds,  or  signs  of  correspondence,  has  a  language  un- 
derstood by  its  own  kind,  and  sometimes  learnt  by  others.  Emotions 
of  caution,  affection,  and  fear — of  joy,  gratitude,  and  grief — are  dis- 
closed by  simple  tones  of  voice,  or  by  impressive  gestures,  to  signalise 
feelings,  strictly  comprehended,  and  often  answered.  Insects  and  birds, 
fish  and  beasts,  thus  express  themselves  in  distinct  languages — signed, 
spoken,  and  sung,  seen,  heard,  and  felt. 
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FOX.«» 

The  common  fox  is  widely  distributed  throughout  Europe,  and  if 
Che  most  formidable  of  the  few  rapacious  animals  still  to  be  found  in 
this  country.  Although  cowardice  forms  no  element  in  his  character, 
he  relies  more  on  artifice  than  force.  In  quest  of  prey  his  movements 
are  cautious,  crouching,  and  stealthy ;  his  senses  of  hearing  and  smell 
are  finely  acute,  and  when  to  these  is  added  his  innate  suspicious  habits, 
it  is  no  wonder  that  he  is  rarely  "  caught  napping."  By  day  courageous 
and  self-possessed,  he  is  leading — often  misleading — the  hounds  from 
thirty  to  fifty  miles  at  a  stretch,  and  during  night  he  is  always  ready  to 
devote  special  attention  to  the  poultry-yard.  When  poultry  are  scarce 
he  is  content  to  live  on  lambs,  hares,  and  rabbits,  and  should  these  at 
any  time  run  short,  he  manages  to  exist  on  mice,  toads,  or  even  a  hedge- 
hog or  shell-fish.  The  fox  is  solitary  in  his  habits,  and  his  abode  is 
usually  a  hole  in  the  earth  in  some  secluded  or  inaccessible  spot. 

Reynard  opportunely  falls  in  with  a  Substitute. — A  man  wandering  by 
the  side  of  one  of  the  largest  tributaries  of  the  Almond  (near  Edin- 
burgh), observed  a  badger  moving  leisurely  along  the  ledge  of  a  rock 
on  the  opposite  bank.  In  a  little  time  a  fox  came  up,  and  after  walk- 
ing for  some  distance  close  in  the  rear  of  the  poor  badger,  he  leaped 
into  the  water.  Immediately  afterwards  came  a  pack  of  hounds  at  full 
speed  in  pursuit  of  the  fox,  who,  by  this  time,  was  far  enough  0%  float- 
ing down  the  stream ;  but  the  luckless  badger  was  instantly  torn  to 
pieces  by  the  dogs. 

The  Fox  on  a  Hunting  Expedition. — In  "  Sketches  of  Wild  Sports  in  the 
Highlands,"  Mr.  St.  John  says : — When  living  in  Ross-shire  I  went  one 
iteming  in  July,  before  daybreak,  to  endeavour  to  shoot  a  stag  which 
had  been  complained  of  very  much  by  an  adjoining  farmer  as  having 
done  great  damage  to  his  crops.  Just  after  it  was  daylight  I  saw  a 
large  fox  come  very  quietly  along  the  edge  of  the  plantation  in  which  I 
was  concealed.  He  looked  with  great  care  over  the  turf  wall  into  the 
field,  and  seemed  to  long  very  much  to  get  hold  of  some  hares  that 
were  feeding  in  it,  but  apparently  knew  that  he  had  no  chance  of  catch- 
ing one  by  dint  of  running.  After  considering  a  short  time  he  seemed  # 
to  have  formed  his  plans,  and  having  examined  the  different  gaps  in  the 
wall  by  which  the  hares  might  be  supposed  to  go  in  and  out,  he  fixed 
upon  one  that  seemed  the  most  frequented,  and  laid  himself  down  close 
to  it  in  an  attitude  like  a  cat  watching  a  mouse-hole.  Cunning  as  he 
was,  he  was  too  intent  on  his  own  hunting  to  be  aware  that  I  was  within 
twenty  yards  of  him  with  a  loaded  rifle,  and  able  to  watch  every  move* 
ment  he  made.  I  was  much  amazed  to  see  the  fellow  so  completely 
outwitted,  and  kept  my  rifle  ready  to  shoot  him  if  he  found  me  out  and 
attempted  to  escape.  In  the  meantime  I  watched  all  his  plans.  He 
first,  with  great  silence  and  care,  scraped  a  small  hollow  in  the  ground, 
throwing  up  the  sand  as  a  kind  of  screen  between  his  hiding-place  and 
the  hare's  meuse.  Every  now  and  then,  however,  he  stopped  to  listen, 
and  sometimes  to  take  a  most  cautious  peep  into  the  field.  When  he 
had  done  this  he  laid  himself  down  in  a  convenient  posture  for  soring- 
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ing  upon  his  prey,  and  remained  perfectly  motionless,  with  the  exception 
of  an  occasional  reconnoitre  of  the  feeding  hares.  When  the  sun  began 
to  rise  they  came  one  by  one  from  the  field  to  the  cover  of  the  planta- 
tion. Three  had  already  come  in  without  passing  by  his  ambush.  One 
of  them  came  within  twenty  yards  of  him,  but  he  made  no  movement 
beyond  crouching  still  more  flatly  to  the  ground.  Presently  two  came 
directly  towards  Trim.  Though  he  did  not  venture  to  look  up,  I  saw  by 
an  involuntary  motion  of  his  ears  that  those  quick  organs  had  already 
warned  him  of  their  approach.  The  two  hares  came  through  the  gap 
together,  and  the  fox,  springing  with  the  quickness  of  lightning,  caught 
one  and  killed  her  immediately.  He  then  lifted  up  his  booty,  and  was 
carrying  it  off  like  a  retriever,  when  my  rifle-ball  stopped  his  course  by 
passing  through  his  backbone,  and  I  went  up  and  despatched  him. 
After  seeing  this  I  never  wondered  again  as  to  how  a  fox  could  make 
prey  of  animals  much  quicker  than  himself,  and  apparently  quite  as 
cunning. 

The  Farmer  Outdone. — A  farmer  having  discovered  that  a  fox  was  in 
the  practice  of  clambering  along  a  projecting  beam  to  reach  his  poultry- 
house,  he  sawed  the  end  of  the  beam  nearly  through,  and  when  the  fox 
repeated  his  visit  he  fell  into  a  place  from  whence  he  could  not  escape. 
On  going  to  him  in  the  morning  the  farmer  found  him  stiff,  and,  as  he 
thought,  lifeless.  Taking  him  out  of  the  building  he  threw  him  on  the 
dunghill,  but  in  a  short  time  Eeynard  opened  his  eyes,  and  seeing  that 
all  was  safe  and  clear,  galloped  away  to  the  mountain,  shewing  more 
sagacity  than  the  man  who  so  cunningly  ensnared  him. 

Sagacity  and  Affection  of  the  Fox. — Various  depredations  having  been 
committed  among  the  poultry  at  Kuthwell  Manse,  Dumfries-shire,  a  trap 
was  set  on  a  Saturday  evening.  Next  morning  it  was  found  that  a  cub 
fox  had  been  caught.  Foxy  showed  his  teeth  on  being  approached,  but 
with  the  assistance  of  a  servant  lad  he  was  released  from  the  iron  grasp 
and  secured  in  an  outhouse,  the  door  being  closed  and  a  large  stone 
placed  against  it.  On  Monday  morning,  on  a  visit  being  made  to  the 
captive,  the  door  was  found  closed  with  the  stone  against  it,  but  a  hole 
had  been  gnawed  in  the  door  from  the  outside,  through  which  the  ani- 
mal had  escaped.  Probably  the  mother  fox  had  been  with  the  cub 
when  it  was  caught  by  the  trap,  and  her  maternal  sympathies  had  led 
her  to  return  after  dusk,  when,  hearing  the  cry  of  her  offspring,  she 
had  gnawed  with  her  teeth  a  hole  large  enough  to  permit  the  young  one 
to  regain  its  freedom.  That  the  door  had  been  thus  gnawed  from  the 
outside  was  quite  clear,  so  that  the  cub  could  not  have  found  egress  for 
himself. 

Havoc  in  a  Supposed  Fox-proof  Poultry-home. — The  parsonage  of  Kil- 
morac,  in  Inverness-shire,  observes  a  writer  in  "Partington's  Cyclo- 
paedia," is  situated  in  a  highly-romantic  spot,  and  the  clergyman  of  Kil* 
morac  was  a  man  of  great  taste  and  very  hospitable,  and  he  accordingly 
endeavoured  to  provide  for  his  guests  all  the  good  things  which  his 
glebe-land  would  afford.  A  well-stocked  poultry-yard  is  an  essential 
requisite  in  such  cases,  but  here  foxes  were  so  numerous  and  their  coven 
so  near  that  a  poultry  yaid  was  out  of  the  question.     A  poultry-house 
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was  thus  requisite,  and  the  reverend  doctor  prided  himself  not  a  little 
in  having  constructed  one  which  was  completely  fox-proof,  and  for  a 
good  many  years  it  had  been  impregnable.  A  friend  of  ours  had  spent 
a  night  in  this  romantic  and  hospitable  abode,  and  while  fresh  salmon 
from  the  Beauly  formed  one  article  for  the  breakfast  table,  new-laid  eggs 
from  the  stronghold  of  the  hens  were,  of  course,  to  form  another.  The 
purveyor  in  these  cases  took  the  key  and  marched  off,  basket  in  hand, 
to  bring  the  supply.  But  when  she  opened  the  door  a  scene  of  the 
most  direful  havoc  presented  itself.  Every  perch  and  nest-hole  was  be- 
dabbled with  blood ;  dead  hens  lay  in  dozens  on  the  floor,  and  in  the 
middle  was  a  full-sized  fox  stretched  out  at  full  length,  and  apparently 
a  sharer  of  the  common  mortality.  The  maid  never  doubted  the  death 
of  the  fox,  but  attributed  it  to  a  different  cause,  namely,  that  he  had  so 
gorged  himself  on  the  poultry  that  he  had  burst.  Here  were  three 
causes  to  rouse  the  mingled  wrath  and  contempt  of  the  servant,  and 
after  some  exclamations  she  took  him  up  by  the  .tail  and  swung  him 
with  all  her  might  into  the  receptacle  in  which  were  accumulated  the 
requisites  for  garden  compost.  The  fox  fell  safely,  rose  again  speedily, 
and  scoured  along  until  he  gained  the  cover  of  the  woods,  leaving  the 
servant  in  utter  consternation. 

Artifice  of  the  Fox.—  A  fox  pursued  by  the  Duke  of  Beaufort's  hounds 
being  hard  pressed,  suddenly  and  unaccountably  disappeared.  After 
strict  search  he  was  found  immersed  in  a  water-pool  up  to  the  very 
snout,  holding  on  with  his  teeth  to  a  willow  bough  hanging  over  the 
water. 

The  Hounds  Baffled. — As  a  farm  servant  was  preparing  a  piece  of 
land  for  the  reception  of  wheat,  near  to  Pumpherston  Mains,  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Edinburgh,  he  was  not  a  little  surprised  on  seeing  a 
fox  slowly  running  in  a  furrow  immediately  before  the  plough.  While 
wondering  why  the  sly  creature  was  so  confident,  he  heard  behind  him 
the  cry  of  the  dogs,  and  turning  round  he  saw  the  whole  pack  at  a 
dead  stand  near  the  other  end  of  the  field,  at  the  very  spot  where 
reynard  had  entered  the  newly  enclosed  trench.  Perceiving  that  the 
fox  had  taken  this  ingenious  way  of  eluding  pursuit,  through  deference 
to  the  sagacity  of  the  animal  he  allowed  it  to  escape. 

Cunning  Over-matched. — Dursey  Island,  in  Ireland,  is  separated  from 
the  main-land  by  an  arm  of  the  sea  nearly  half  a  mile  wide,  and  being 
thus  protected  from  the  inroads  of  foxes,  the  inhabitants  of  the  island 
are  in  the  habit  of  rearing  large  flocks  of  geese.  A  fox,  however,  it  is 
said,  on  one  occasion,  tempted  by  the  stately  prizes  he  saw  across  the 
water,  fell  upon  a  stratagem  to  reach  them.  The  fishermen  of  Dursey 
Island,  in  the  course  of  their  avocations,  are  in  the  habit  of  leaving  their 
boats  on  the  main-land,  and  one  day  when  preparing  to  return  to  the 
island,  a  large  fox,  stiff,  and  to  all  appearance  dead,  was  found  lying 
near  the  boats,  and  one  of  the  fishermen,  for  the  sake  of  the  skin,  threw 
it  into  his  boat.  On  reaching  the  island,  to  the  amazement  of  the  fish- 
erman, foxy  suddenly  leaped  from  the  boat  and  made  off.  For  some 
weeks  he  had  a  rare  time  of  it  among  the  geese,  and,  notwithstanding 
the  combined  efforts  of  the  natives,  he  defeated  all  attempts  at  capture 
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by  making  to  and,  a*  was  believed,  jumping  over  a  perpendicular  and 
inaccessible  cliff.  The  geese  gradually  disappeared,  and,  foiled  in  all 
their  efforts  to  capture  the  marauder,  the  simple  islanders  came  to  the 
conclusion  that  master  reynard  was  a  veritable  fairy  possessed  of  a  good 
appetite.  At  length  it  was  perceived  that  there  was  nothing  mow 
miraculous  in  the  fox's  escape  than  a  verification  of  the  old  story  of 
the  cunning  peculiar  to  his  race.  Instead  of  jumping  over  the  cliff,  he 
simply  seized  an  overhanging  branch,  and  swung  himself  into  a  hole  in 
the  cliff.  After  this  was  discovered,  the  next  time  he  viaited  the  geese 
a  person  was  sent  to  cut  the  branch  asunder.  Pursuit  was  then  given, 
and  on  attempting  to  reach  his  stronghold  the  vaulting  apparatus  came 
down,  and  reynard  was  precipitated  into  the  sea  and  drowned. 

Reynard  takes  to  Feeding  the  Chickens. — In  consequence  of  the  remark 
of  a  learned  metaphysician  that  he  had  doubts  whether  the  lower  ani- 
mals can  abstract,  whether  they  can  generalize,  the  Rev.  C.  D.  Notfc,  of 
St.  Louis,  relates  the  following  in  the  "  New  York  Independent "  v— A 
former  pastor  of  mine,  when  a  boy,  had  a  fox  which,  I  regret  to  say, 
bore  the  reputation  of  possessing  far  more  brain  than  personal  piety. 
This  fox  was  kept  in  the  yard  in  a  sort  of  raised  den,  nicely  sodded 
over,  and  was  confined  by  a  chain  that  allowed  him  quite  a  general* 
circumference.  One  evening,  in  the  fall,  the  farm  waggon  returning 
from  the  field  with  a  load  of  corn  [maize,  we  presume,  is  meant],  passed 
near  the  den,  and  by  chance  dropped  an  ear  where  the  fox  could  reach 
it.  He  was  seen  to  spring  out,  seize  the  corn,  and  carry  it  quickly  back 
into  the  den.  What  he  wanted  with  it  was  a  mystery,  as  corn  formed 
no  part  of  the  gentleman's  diet.  The  next  morning,  however,  the 
mystery  was  solved,  for  the  fox  was  observed  out  of  his  den  and  con- 
siderably within  the  length  of  his  chain,  nibbling  off  some  of  the  corn 
and  scattering  it  about  in  full  view  of  the  poultry,  after  which  he  took 
the  remainder  back  into  the  den  and  waited  events.  Sure  enough  the 
chickens  came,  and  while  eating  out  sprang  the  fox,  nabbed  his  man, 
and  quietly  took  his  breakfast  in  his  back  parlour.  Now  it  seems  to 
me  that  this  is  pretty  good  "  generalising."  The  fox  may  not  have 
reasoned  upon  the  most  sublime  theme  imaginable ;  I  regret  to  say  he 
did  not ;  but  if  he  didn't  evolve  that  chicken  out  of  the  depths  of  his 
own  consciousness,  then  there  is  no  such  thing  as  logic. 

FERRET.4™ 
The  ferret  bears  a  general  resemblance  to  the  polecat  or  foumart,  and 
has  by  some  been  regarded  as  the  same  species.  It  is  now,  however, 
generally  allowed  that  this  is  not  the  case.  The  ferret  is  a  native  of 
Africa,  and  is  smaller,  more  delicate  and  slender  than  the  polecat,  which 
is  common  to  the  northern  and  more  temperate  portions  of  Europe.  The 
ferret  is  chiefly  kept  for  dislodging  rabbits  from  their  warren,  being 
muzzled  before  it  is  allowed  to  enter  the  holes ;  and  so  great  is  the  fear 
evinced  by  the  rabbits  on  its  appearance,  that  they  rush  out  of  the 
burrow,  and  are  entrapped  in  nets  placed  there  by  the  warreners.  If, 
however,  the  muzzle  should  happen  to  get  disengaged,  it  will  gorge  it- 
self  with  the  blood  of  the  rabbits,  and  then  fall  asleep  in  the  burrow.  In 
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Inch  a  case  it  most  either  be  smoked  out,  or  reached  by  digging.  In 
some  instances  they  have  remained  for  months  underground.  In  killing 
£ats  and  other  vermin  the  ferret  is  also  of  service.  Although  capable  of 
being  tamed,  those  animals  remain  irritable,  and  great  care  is  necessary 
in  handling  them,  or  in  allowing  them  to  move  about  unmuzzled. 
Several  cases  are  recorded  where  they  have  attacked  children  with 
aavaoe  ferocity.  The  ferret  is  easily  affected  by  exposure  to  cold,  and  is 
usually  kept  in  a  box  among  wool  or  hay.  lake  the  polecat,  it  emits 
4tt  fffenaive  odour. 

SQUIRREL.*78 

Tbe  author  of  a  volume,  entitled  the  "  Philosophy  of  Nature,"  gives 
it  as  his  opinion  that  this  little  animal  has  performed  the  most  essential 
pervice  to  the  British  Navy.  Walking,  he  says,  one  day,  in  the  woods 
belonging  to  the  Duke  of  Beaufort,  near  Troy  House,  in  the  county  of 
Monmouth,  my  attention  was  diverted  by  a  squirrel  that  sat  very  com- 
posedly upon  the  ground.  In  a  few  minutes  the  squirrel  darted  like 
lightning  to  the  top  of  a  tree  beneath  which  he  had  been  sitting.  In  an 
instant  he  was  down  with  an  acorn  in  his  mouth,  and  began  to  burrow 
in  the  earth  with  his  hands.  After  digging  a  small  hole,  he  stooped 
down  and  deposited  the  acorn  ;  then  covering  it,  he  darted  up  the  tree 
again.  In  a  moment  he  was  down  with  another,  which  he  buried  in  the 
«ame  manner.  This  he  continued  to  do  as  long  as  I  thought  proper  to 
watch  him.  The  industry  of  this  little  animal  is  directed  to  the  purpose 
pf  securing  him  against  want  in  the  winter ;  and  as  it  is  probable  that 
his  memory  is  not  sufficiently  retentive  to  enable  him  to  remember  the 
spot  in  which  he  deposits  every  acorn,  the  industrious  little  fellow  no 
ooubt  loses  a  few  every  year.  These  few  spring  up,  and  are  destined  to 
supply  the  place  of  the  parent  tree.  Thus  is  Britain,  in  some  measure, 
indebted  to  the  industry  and  bad  memory  of  a  squirrel  for  her  pride, 
her  glory,  and  her  very  existence. 

The  In  orthern  grey  and  black  squirrel  is  widely  distributed  through- 
out the  American  States,  where  they  commit  frightful  havoc  among  the 
Seen  corn  crops.  At  one  time  their  ravages  were  felt  to  be  so  ruinous, 
at  in  Pennsylvania  threepence  a  head  was  offered  by  the  State  for 
their  destruction;  and  it  is  said  that  in  one  year  so  large  a  sum  as 
£8,000  was  paid  as  head  money. 

WOLF.™ 
The  common  or  grey  wolf  is  said  to  destroy  every  creature  it  can 
master,  and,  in  former  times,  so  numerous  and  ferocious  were  these 
animals  in  this  country,  that,  according  to  Pennant,  in  the  Saxon  times, 
in  the  reign  of  Athelstane,  a  retreat  was  built  at  Flixton,  in  Yorkshire, 
to  defend  passengers  from  the  wolves,  so  that  they  should  not  be  de- 
voured by  them.  In  Wales,  too,  to  so  great  an  extent  did  they  abound, 
that  during  the  reign  of  Edgar  the  Welsh  people  were  commanded  to 
produce  three  hundred  wolves'  heads  every  year.  They  seem  to  have 
oeen  exterminated  in  England  and  Wales  during  the  thirteenth  centuiy ; 
tut  in  Ireland  their  ravages  were  continued*  till  somewhere  about  the 
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year  1710.  Scotland  suffered  largely  in  her  flocks  from  the  depreda- 
tions of  the  wolf,  the  last  of  the  race  being,  it  is  recorded,  killed  ther* 
about  1677.  The  late  Sir  Thomas  Dick  Lander,  in  his  interesting  nA 
cord  of  "  The  Floods  of  Morayshire,"  relates  the  following  incident  m' 
connection  with 

The  Last  of  the  Wolves  in  Moray. — The  last  wolves  existing  in  this 
district  had  their  den  in  a  deep -sandy  ravine,  under  the  Knock  of  Brae- 
mory,  near  the  source  of  the  Burn  of  Newton.  Two  brothers,  residing  ;: 
at  the  littlo  place  of  Falkirk,  boldly  undertook  to  watch  the  old  onar; 
out,  and  to  kill  their  young,  and  as  every  one  had  suffered  more  or  le»*. 
from  their  depreciations,  the  excitement  to  learn  the  result  of  at 
perilous  an  enter  prize  was  universal.  Having  seen  the  parent  animate 
quit  their  den  in  search  of  prey,  the  one  brother  stationed  himself  at  a 
sentinel,  to  give  the  alarm,  in  case  the  wolves  should  return,  while  the 
other  threw  off  his  plaid,  and,  armed  with  his  dirk,  alone  crawled  in  to 
dispatch  the  cubs.  He  had  not  been  long  in  the  den,  when  the  wolves 
were  seen  by  the  watchman  hastening  back  to  the  ravine.  A  sudden 
panic  seized  the  wretched  man,  and  he  fled  without  giving  the  promised 
warning,  and  never  stopped  till  he  crossed  the  Divie,  two  miles  off. 
There,  conscience-stricken  for  his  cowardice,  he  wounded  himself  in 
various  places  with  his  dirk ;  and,  on  reaching  Falkirk,  he  told  the 
people,  who  eagerly  collected  to  hear  the  result  of  the  adventure,  that 
the  wolves  had  surprised  them  in  the  den,  that  his  brother  was  killed, 
and  that  he  had  miraculously  escaped,  wounded  as  he  was.  A  shout  of 
vengeance  rent  the  air,  and  each  man,  catching  up  whatever  weapon  he 
could  lay  his  hands  on,  the  whole  gathering  set  out,  determined,  at  all 
hazards,  to  recover  the  mutilated  remains  of  their  lost  friend.  But, 
what  was  their  astonishment,  when,  on  reaching  the  Hill  of  Bogney, 
they  beheld  the  mangled  and  bloody  form  of  him  whom  they  supposed 
dead,  dragging  itself  towards  them.  For  a  moment  they  were  awed  by 
a  superstitious  fear ;  but  they  soon  learned  the  history  of  his  escape. 
He  had  found  little  difficulty  in  killing  the  cubs,  and  he  was  in  the  act 
of  making  his  way  out,  when  the  mouth  of  the  hole  was  darkened,  and 
the  she-wolf  was  upon  him.  With  one  lucky  thrust  of  his  dirk  he  dis- 
patched her  at  once ;  but  his  contest  with  her  grim  companion  was  long 
and  severe  ;  and  although  he  fought  in  that  narrow  place,  and  from  be- 
hind the  body  of  the  brute  he  had  killed,  he  was  nearly  torn  to  pieces 
before  he  succeeded  in  depriving  his  ferocious  enemy  of  life.  The  in- 
dignation of  the  people  against  the  dastard  brother,  on  thus  beholding 
his  falsehood  and  cowardice  made  manifest,  knew  no  bounds.  They 
dragged  him  before  the  laird,  who,  on  hearing  the  case,  adjudged  him  to 
be  forthwith  hanged  on  the  summit  of  a  conical  hill — a  sentence  that 
was  immediately  put  into  execution.  The  hill  is  called  Thomas  Rhy- 
mer's Hill,  for  what  reason  I  could  never  make  out. 

Arctic  Wolves. — Our  visitors,  says  Captain  Back,  in  the  "  Narrative 
of  the  Arctic  Land  Expedition,,,  were  of  a  lean  and  hungry  kind,  being 
a  troop  of  eighteen  white  wolves,  which  obliged  us  to  secure  the  dogs  by 
keeping  them  within  the  house  during  the  night.  They  would  come 
when  everything  wa*  q\i\el,  yowling  about  the  door ;  and  frequently  ai 
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ire  went  to  observe  the  needle  at  midnight,  they  were  within  sixty 
perns  of  as  on  the  border  of  the  lake,  or  sneaking  about  the  woods,  bfi 
always  retreated  to  a  short  distance  when  they  saw  any  one  move.    Two 
were  caught  in  traps,  and  one  was  shot  by  a  spring  gun,  but  they  were 
immediately  devoured  by  the  others,  the  only  remains  found  in  the 
morning  being  the  heads  and  legs.     One  of  their  decoys  was  as  follows : 
—Two  or  three  would  lie  down  on  the  ice  a  few  hundred  yards  in  front 
<*f  the  house,  in  order  to  entice  the  dogs,  which  sometimes  ventured  a 
little  way  towards  them  ;  and  on  one  occasion,  when  two  of  them  were 
thus  lying  in  wait,  my  little  terrier,  which  had  been  bitten  in  the  neck 
°ftiy  two  nights  before,  ran  with  five  other  dogs  to  within  about  fifty 
paces  of  them,  when  the  larger  of  the  two  instantly  singled  it  out,  and 
*fter  twice  missing,  finally  seized  it  by  the  neck,  and  carried  it  delibe- 
rately away.     By  mere  accident,  I  happened  to  be  looking  through  a 
fane  of  glass  in  that  direction  just  as  the  poor  little  thing  was  in  its 
JMrs.     An  alarm  was  instantly  given  to  the  people,  who  hounded  on  the 
dogs,  and  a  general  chase  was  given.    The  wolves  contented  themselves 
ttith  trotting  until  we  were  gaining  on  them,  when  the  one  which  had 
tlie  little  dog  put  it  down,  and  seizing  it  afresh  by  the  back,  increased 
its  speed  and  took  to  the  woods.     Here,  after  a  long  run,  the  interpreter 
^»nd  Taylor  came  up  as  it  was  taking  its  first  bite,  quite  heedless  of  the 
*logs,  which  had  not  the  courage  to  attack  it.     The  interpreter's  gun 
Xniased  fire;  but  the  wolf  was  frightened  and  ran  away,  leaving  its 
"victim  still  alive,  though  it  died  soon  after  from  its  wounds.    During 
"the  winter  we  caught  five  more,  among  which  was  the  delinquent,  ana 
"the  rest  finding  nothing  to  live  upon  went  away. 

Tame  Wolves. — An  instance  is  related  by  Cuvier,  of  a  wolf  being  not 
only  rendered  docile,  but  becoming  affectionately  attached  to  his  owner, 
in  whose  possession  he  had  been  from  his  birth.  When  full-grown,  his 
master,  previously  to  going  abroad,  removed  him  to  the  Paris  menagerie. 
Here  he  was  veiy  discontented,  and  it  was  some  time  before  he  showed 
any  regard  for  his  attendants.  After  a  lapse  of  a  year  or  two,  his  old 
friend  visited  the  menagerie,  and  was  recognised  by  the  wolf  even  before 
he  was  seen ;  for  the  animal  remembered  his  voice,  and  his  joy  could 
not  be  controlled.  After  a  second  interval  of  three  years,  he  was  again 
visited  by  his  former  master,  when  he  exhibited  demonstrations  of  re- 
cognition and  attachment  resembling  those  of  a  faithful  dog  under 
similar  circumstances.  The  third  separation  was  near  being  fatal  to 
the  wolf,  which  rejected  food,  became  ill,  and  would  not  again  attach 
itself  to  any  one. 

I  reared  up  two  wolves,  says  Mr.  Graff,  until  they  were  full-grown. 
They  were  male  and  female.  The  latter  became  so  tame  that  she  played 
with  me,  and  licked  my  hands ;  and  I  had  her  often  with  me  in  the 
sledge  in  winter.  Once,  when  I  was  absent,  she  got  loose  from  the 
chain  she  was  bound  with,  and  was  away  three  days*  When  J  returned 
home,  I  went  out  on  a  hill,  and  called,  "  Where  is  my  Tussa  f  as  she 
was  named,  when  she  immediately  came  home,  and  fondled  me  like  the 
most  friendly  dog.     She  could  not  bear  other  people. 

Buffon  procured  several  wolp*e  while  young,  and  having  used  gentle 
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means  to  domesticate  them,  they  were  generally  very  docile  for  the  first 
year,  but  when  a  year  and  a  half  or  two  years  old,  they  became  ferocious. 

A  lady  in  the  vicinity  of  Geneva  had  a  tame  wolf,  which  seemed  to 
have  as  much  attachment  to  its  mistress  as  a  spaniel.  She  had  occasion 
to  leave  home  for  some  weeks ;  the  wolf  evinced  the  greatest  distress 
after  her  departure,  and  at  first  refused  to  take  food.  During  the  whole 
time  she  was  absent  he  remained  much  dejected  ;  and  on  her  return,  as 
soon  as  the  animal  heard  her  footsteps,  he  bounded  into  the  room  in  an 
ecstacy  of  delight ;  springing  up,  he  placed  one  paw  on  each  of  her 
shoulders,  but  the  next  moment  he  fell  backwards,  and  instantly  expired. 

Notwithstanding  these  well  authenticated  instances  of  affection  in 
the  wolf,  we  would  hesitate  to  make  a  domestic  pet  of  such  an  animal 

BEARS. 

There  are  somewhere  about  a  dozen  distinct  species  of  these  animals 
spread  over  Europe,  Asia,  and  America,  and  some  writers  have  asserted 
that  they  are  also  to  be  found  in  Africa.  The  bodies  of  all  are  heavy 
and  clumsy ;  the  legs  thick  and  comparatively  short ;  the  fur  long  and 
rough ;  the  tail  so  very  short  as  to  be  almost  concealed  among  the  for. 
The  paws  are  broad,  and  in  walking  the  whole  surface  of  the  foot  is 
planted  flat  on  the  ground,  thus  producing  a  thump  at  every  step.  It  is 
stated  in  the  "  Medical  Times  "  as  a  curious  fact,  that  the  most  carnivo- 
rous quadrupeds  are  more  averse  to  devouring  women  than  men.  The 
bears  of  Kamschatka  follow  the  women  while  gathering  wild  flowers, 
into  the  woods,  and  though  most  rapacious  animals,  seldom  do  more 
harm  than  robbing  them  of  their  fruit. 

The  Brown  Bear  was  at  one  time  found  in  this  country,  and,  like 
the  wolf,  his  last  stronghold  was  among  the  Scottish  mountains :  but  he 
has  long  ceased  to  exist  in  his  natural  state  in  Britain  or  France.  He 
has,  however,  still  a  wide  range  among  the  wildest  recesses  of  the  moun- 
tain forests  of  Russia,  Sweden,  Bohemia,  and  Japan.  The  brown  bear  is 
solitary  in  his  habits,  and  on  the  approach  of  winter  digs  a  cave  in  the 
earth,  or  constructs  a  hut  in  which  he  remains  in  a  lethargic  state, 
without  food,  till  the  return  of  spring.  Unless  provoked  he  rarely 
attacks  man,  but  when  irritated  is  highly  dangerous,  rising  upon  his 
hind  legs  in  defence,  and  crushing  his  victim  betwixt  his  powerful  fore- 
limbs.  Bears  are  excellent  swimmers  and  climbers.  When  tamed,  the 
brown  bear  is  obedient  to  his  keeper,  by  whom  he  is  frequently  taught 
to  dance  and  perform  various  antics,  which  are  rendered  ludicrous  by 
the  uncouth  movements  of  the  animal.  In  captivity  the  brown  bear  has 
been  kept  from  thirty  to  fifty  years  ;  but  all  attempts  to  rear  the  young 
have  failed.  Several  have  been  produced  in  the  Zoological  Gardens, 
London,  but  all  died  in  a  few  days. 

The  White,  or  Polar  Bear,473  is  considerably  larger  than  the 
former,  and  is  the  most  formidable  of  the  tribe.  Amid  the  cold,  dismal, 
dreary  wastes  of  the  arctic  circle,  this  animal  roams  and  luxuriates, 
alike  at  home  on  the  ice-bound  rocks,  diving  and  swimming  under  the 
ice,  or  floating  on  an  iceberg  in  quest  of  his  prey.  Although  generally 
vf  solitary  habits,  it  is  said  that  they  sometimes  unite  in  packs  in  pur- 
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.toit  of  fish.  They  prey  on  the  walrus  and  seal,  the  remains  of  a  dead 
whale,  and  various  marine  animals.  In  summer,  mountain  berries  are 
sdded  to  these.  So  expert  are  polar  bears  in  the  capture  of  fish, 
that  one  has  been  seen  to  dive  after  a  salmon  and  secure  it.  Dr. 
Richardson  states  that  they  are  often  carried  on  a  floating  field  of  ice 
from  the  coast  of  Greenland  to  Iceland,  where  they  commit  such  ravages 
among  the  flocks  that  the  inhabitants  rise  in  a  body  to  destroy  them. 
The  female  displays  the  most  affectionate  concern  for  her  young,  and  is 
ferocious  in  their  defence. 

An  Awkward  Position. — At  the  first  settlement  of  Vermont,  three 
young  men  left  their  homes  in  Massachusetts,  with  rifles  in  hand,  and 
bought  each  a  tract  of  land,  side  by  side,  in  the  wilderness.     They 
erected  a  log-hut,  and  agreed  to  live  together,  and  work  first  on  one  and 
then  on  the  other's  farm  alternately.    After  a  few  months  of  harmonious 
action,  one  of  them  became  dissatisfied,  and  decided  to  attend  only  to 
his  own  land.     Some  time  afterwards  the  two  who  were  at  work  toge- 
ther were  surprised  at  the  sad  outcries  of  their  late  coadjutor.     They 
grasped  their  rifles  and  flew  to  his  aid,  but  such  a  ludicrous  scene  pre- 
sented itself  to  their  gaze,  it  was  some  time  before  they  could  restrain 
from  laughing  sufficiently  to  hold  their  rifles  with  a  steady  hand.   Their 
late  comrade,  while  at  work,  had  placed  his  rifle  against  a  tree  some 
little  distance  off,  when  a  large  bear  came  between  him  and  his  rifle,  and 
attacked  him.     Finding  there  was  no  time  to  lose,  he  made  for  the 
nearest  sapling,  and  was  soon  up  into  it :  but  the  tree  was  too  slender 
for  his  weight,  and  bending  over  like  a  bow,  he  was  brought  into  such 
a  position  that  he  had  to  hold  on  with  both  feet  and  hands,  and  the 
bent  part  of  his  body,  which  was  covered  with  his  buckskins,  hung 
down  within  reach  of  the  bear  when  he  stood  on  his  hind  legs.     Bruin 
very  patiently  sat  on  his  haunches  till  the  pendulum  became  more  steady, 
and  then  repeated  the  blow  with  his  fore-paw,  but   his  claws  fortu- 
nately did  not  penetrate  the  buckskin.    After  the  two  had  indulged  in  a 
hearty  laugh,  they  drew  up  their  rifles,  and  stretched  poor  Bruin  lifeless 
upon   the  ground.     It  is  needless  to  add,  they  united  again,  and. 
worked  together  afterwards. 

Value  of  a  Bottle  of  Brandy. — Colonel  Hardy,  in  "  Excursions  in 
Ceylon,1'  relates  that,  to  his  horror,  he  found  himself  in  a  moment 
almost  within  the  grasp  of  two  large  terrific  bears,  which  instantly 
made  at  him  in  a  furious  manner.  He  eluded  the  hug  of  the  first  bear ; 
but  he  was  hopeless  of  being  able  to  avoid  or  escape  from  the  claws  and 
frightful  teeth  displayed  in  the  extended  jaws  of  the  second,  when  a 
kind  of  impulse,  for  which  he  could  not  account,  caused  him  to  raise 
his  arm,  and  to  aim  a  blow  at  the  monster  with  a  bottle  which  he  held 
in  his  hand.  This,  striking  against  the  teeth  of  the  animal,  was  dashed 
to  pieces  with  a  great  crash  ;  and  the  brandy  flying  into  the  mouth  and 
eyes  of  the  astonished  bear,  so  frightened  him,  as  well  as  his  companion, 
that,  growling  loudly,  they  both  made  off  into  the  jungle. 

Bear-hunting  in  Canada. — Some  ludicrous  stories  are  told  in  a  "Back- 
woodsman's Sketches"  of  bear-hunting  in  Canada,  for  bruin  is  rather  a 
Jiumourist  in  his  way : — A  friend  of  mine,  with  his  surveying  party,  tea 
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men  in  all,  *m»  treed  a  very  larger  tti#  ;  ibey  immediately  cut  clubs,  and 
act  to  work  t#  fail  the  tram  Brain  sataai  inelnad  to  aMastom  hi*  po» 
tidn  till  tba  tare*  beg*n  to  leaa,  wbia  h+  did  dawn  to  abeut  fifteen  feet 
from  the  ground,  and  then  clasped  his  fore-paws  over  his  head  and  let 
himself  tumble  amongst  them.   Every  elub  was  raised,  but  bruin  was  on 
the  alert ;  he  made  a  charge,  upset  the  man  immediately  in  front,  and 
escaped  with  two  or  three  thumps  on  the  rump,  which  he  valued  not  one 
pin. — When  once  they  have  killed  a  pig,  if  yon  do  not  manage  to  kill  the 
bear,  they  will  come  back  till  they  have  taken  the  last  of  them.    An 
Irishman  in  the  Newcastle  district  once  caught  a  bear  flagrante  ddido, 
dragging  a  pig  over  the  walls  of  the  sty.    Pat,  instead  of  assailing  the 
bear,  thought  only  of  securing  his  property;  so  he  jumped  over  and 
seized  the  pig  by  the  tail     Bruin  having  hold  of  the  ears,  they  had  a 
dead  pull  for  possession,  till  the  whillilooing  of  Tat,  joined  to  the  plain- 
tive notes  of  his  protegt,  brought  a  neighbour  to  his  assistance,  who  de- 
cided the  contest  in  Pat's  favour  by  knocking  the  assailant  on  the  head. 
— A  worthy  friend  of  mine,  of  the  legal  profession,  and  now  high  in 
office  in  the  colony,  once,  when  a  young  man,  lost  his  way  in  the  woods, 
and,  seeing  a  high  stump,  clambered  up  it  with  the  hope  of  looking 
around  him.     While  standing  on  the  top  of  it  for  this  purpose,  his  foot 
slipped,  and  he  was  precipitated  into  the  hollow  of  the  tree,  beyond  the 
power  of  extricating  himself.   Whilst  bemoaning  here  his  hard  fate,  and 
seeing  no  prospect  before  him  save  that  of  a  lingering  death  by  starva- 
tion, the  light  above  his  head  was  suddenly  excluded,  and  his  view  of  the 
sky-— his  only  prospect — shut  out  by  the  intervention  of  a  dense  medium; 
and  by-and-by  he  felt  the  hairy  posteriors  of  a  bear  descend  upon  him. 
With  the  courage  of  despair  he  seized  fast  hold  of  bruin  behind,  and  by 
this  means  was  dragged  once  more  into  upper  day.     Nothing,  surely, 
but  the  instinct  of  consanguinity  could  have  induced  bruin  thus  to  ex- 
tricate his  distressed  brother. 

The  White  Bear  and  the  Walrus. — Captain  Beech ey  relates  that,  one 
sunshiny  day,  a  walrus  of  nine  or  ten  feet  in  length  rose  in  a  pool  of 
water,  and,  after  looking  around  him,  drew  his  greasy  carcass  upon  the 
ice,  where  he  rolled  about  for  a  time,  and  at  length  lay  down  to  sleep. 
A  bear,  which  had  probably  been  observing  his  movements,  crawled  care- 
fully upon  the  ice,  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  pool,  and  began  to  roll  about 
also,  but  apparently  more  with  design  than  amusement,  as  he  progres- 
sively lessened  the  distance  that  intervened  between  himself  and  his 
prey.  The  walrus,  suspicious  of  his  advances,  drew  himself  up,  prepara- 
tory to  a  precipitate  retreat  into  the  water,  in  case  of  a  nearer  acquaint- 
ance with  his  playful  but  treacherous  visitor,  on  which  the  bear  was  in- 
stantly motionless,  as  if  in  the  act  of  sleep;  but,  after  a  time,  began  to  lick 
his  paws,  and  clean  himself,  and  occasionally  to  encroach  a  little  more 
upon  his  intended  prey.  But  even  this  artifice  did  not  succeed.  The 
wary  walrus  was  far  too  cunning  to  allow  himself  to  be  entrapped,  and 
suddenly  plunged  into  the  pool,  which  the  bear  no  sooner  observed  than 
he  threw  off  all  disguise,  rushed  towards  the  spot,  and  followed  him  in 
an  instant  into  the  water,  where,  perhaps,  he  was  disappointed  of  hii 
meal. 
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Gmming  of  the  White  Bear  .—The  captain  of  a  whaler,  being  anxious 
to proenre  a  bear  without  wounding  the  skin,  made  trial  of  the  stratagem 
if  laying  the  noose  of  a  rope  in  the  snow,  and  placing  a  bait  within  it 
A  bear  was  soon  enticed  to  the  spot  by  the  smell  of  the  meat.  He  per- 
ceived the  bait,  approached,  and  seized  it  in  his  mouth,  but  his  foot,  at 
the  same  moment,  by  a  jerk  of  the  rope,  being  entangled  in  the  noose, 
he  pushed  it  off  with  the  other  paw,  and  deliberately  retired.  After 
having  eaten  the  piece  he  carried  away  he  returned;  and  the  noose, 
with  fresh  bait,  having  by  that  time  been  replaced,  he  pushed  the  rope 
aside,  and  again  walked  off  triumphantly.  A  third  time  the  noose  was 
laid,  but,  excited  to  caution  by  the  evident  observation  of  the  bear,  the 
sailors  buried  the  rope  beneath  the  snow,  and  laid  the  bait  in  a  deep  hole 
dug  in  the  centre.  The  bear  once  more  approached,  and  the  sailors  were 
assured  of  their  success.  But  bruin,  more  knowing  than  they  expected, 
after  sniffing  about  the  place  a  few  moments,  scraped  away  the  snow  with 
his  paw,  threw  the  rope  aside,  and  again  escaped  with  his  prize. 

A  Night  with  a  Bear. — When  about  twenty  years  of  age  (says  the 
writer  of  this,  a  Frenchman),  happening  to  reside  in  La  Maurienne,  a 
famous  haunt  of  bears,  I  became  so  excited  by  a  glowing  account  I  met 
with  of  the  formidable  hunts  of  olden  times,  whereby  the  nations  who 
colonized  the  northern  regions  and  Africa  gained  their  subsistence,  that 
I  determined  to  accept  the  next  offer  of  our  neighbour  Raymond,  a 
famous  hunter  of  bears  and  chamois,  to  join  him  in  one  of  his  forays.  As 
soon  as  he  became  convinced  that  I  was  in  earnest,  he  took  upon  himself 
to  provide  me  with  the  necessary  weapons.  A  quarter  of  an  hour  after- 
wards we  were  among  the  mountains,  our  carabines  upon  our  shoulders, 
and  small  hatchets  with  well-sharpened  edges  passed  through  our  belts. 
It  was  a  beautiful  autumnal  day.  For  many  hours  we  encountered  no- 
thing save  a  heathcock  and  two  quails,  which  Raymond  Shot  and  lodged 
in  his  bag.  Annoyed  by  the  ill-success  of  our  chase,  he  suddenly  recol- 
lected a  little  meadow  where  chamois  were  in  the  habit  of  grazing,  and 
which  was  at  a  short  distance  among  the  rocks.  We  were  now  in  an 
immense  wood,  almost  impervious  to  the  rays  of  the  sun,  which  was  fast 
descending,  the  time  being  nearly  five  o'clock.  Though  the  evening  was 
so  far  advanced,  and  it  was  very  unlikely  the  animals  would  still  be  there, 
my  companion  determined,  at  any  rate,  to  make  a  trial  for  them,  and 
placed  me  on  the  look-out,  recommending  me  to  employ  both  eye  and 
ear  in  preventing  their  escape.  He  then  left  me,  with  the  permission  to 
descend  the  mountain  if  at  the  end  of  half  an  hour  I  had  neither  seen 
him  nor  a  chamois.  I  watched  him  bury  himself  in  the  wood,  then  lie 
down  upon  his  face,  and  crawl  like  a  serpent  along  a  rock,  behind  which 
he  disappeared.  Upon  finding  myself  alone,  my  first  care  was  to  take 
up  a  strong  position,  in  case  of  surprise.  I  looked  about  me,  and  selected 
a  fir  tree,  whose  trunk,  barer  of  branches  than  usual,  offered  a  refuge  in 
reserve.  I  then  examined  the  loading  of  my  carabine,  and  remained  in 
an  attitude  of  expectation.  For  a  quarter  of  an  hour  I  thus  waited,  my 
eyes  wandering  alternately  towards  the  two  extremities  of  the  path  that 
traversed  the  wood.  Nothing  appeared  to  disturb  or  alarm  me.  The 
■eeond  quarter  of  an  hour  elapsed  in  like  manner,  the  increasing  shadows 
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gathering  closer  around  me,  though  the  sun's  rays  were  still  above  the 
horizon.  The  stipulated  half  hour  being  at  an  end,  I  was  about  to  lower 
my  carabine  and  quit  my  dangerous  quarters,  when  a  sound  that  I  could 
not  believe  to  be  the  flight  of  a  chamois  suddenly  struck  upon  my  ears. 
Supposing  it  to  be  Raymond,  I  advanced  along  the  path  to  meet  him, 
while  the  sound  likewise  approached.  As  it  came  nearer,  and  I  could  dis- 
tinguish heavy  footsteps  trampling  beneath  their  weight  the  fallen  boughs 
of  the  fir-trees,  an  universal  tremor  seized  me.  This  could  not  he  the 
light  and  active  Raymond.  At  length  a  last  ray  of  the  setting  sun,  pene- 
trating brokenly  into  the  gloom  of  the  forest,  showed  me  the  new-comer. 
He  was  a  bear  of  large  size,  with  small  inflamed  eyes  and  fallow  hair. 
He  advanced  gravely  towards  me  with  lowered  head,  and  was  evidently 
as  yet  perfectly  unconscious  of  my  vicinity.  I  had  no  strength  to  fly, 
for  my  legs  trembled  beneath  me ;  but  I  shouldered  my  carabine,  and, 
urged  by  fear,  my  finger  instinctively  pressed  the  trigger.  Somehow  or 
another,  I  know  not  how — for  I  certainly  could  not  have  accomplished 
it  at  any  other  time,  before  or  since — my  bullet  hit  the  animal,  and  he 
gave  vent  to  a  frightful  roar.  I  have  since  calculated  that  I  must  have 
deprived  him  of  an  ear.  In  two  bounds  he  was  beside  me.  I  threw 
down  my  carabine,  and  made  for  the  fir-tree.  The  bear  gave  chase,  but, 
when  he  laid  his  fore-paws  upon  the  trunk  of  the  tree,  I  was  already 
snugly  ensconced  in  the  fork  of  a  pretty  strong  bough  about  ten  feet 
above  his  head.  Terror  gave  me  address  and  courage.  Bravely  and  with 
firm  foot  I  awaited  my  enemy,  my  hatchet  in  my  grasp,  and  my  eye  fixed 
upon  his.  For  a  short  time  he  remained  standing  upright  against  the 
tree,  eyeing  me  ferociously,  and  breathing  fiercely  through  his  nostrils; 
then  he  seemed  to  take  a  sudden  resolution,  and  began  to  climb.  When 
he  arrived  near  me,  I  poised  the  hatchet  in  my  hand,  and,  taking  a  deli- 
berate aim,  struck  at  him.  But  I  had  miscalculated  my  distance  in  the 
deceitful  light,  and  the  blow  merely  grazed  one  of  his  paws.  He  re- 
mained undecided  for  a  short  period,  uttering  stifled  howls,  and  then 
commenced  climbing  towards  me.  All  at  once  he  stopped,  appeared  to 
change  his  determination,  and  began  to  descend  in  the  same  slow,  heavy 
way.  He  smelt  the  earth  around  the  tree,  gave  a  glance  upwards  as 
though  to  assure  himself  that  I  was  still  there,  and  recommenced  his 
labour.  His  intention  evidently  was — the  remembrance  makes  me 
tremble  now — to  dig  round  the  roots  of  my  natural  fortress,  that  it 
might  fall,  and  yield  me  an  easy  prey  to  his  fell  embrace.  Indeed,  I 
have  no  doubt  whatever  that  such  was  his  motive  in  the  violent  exertions 
which  he  made,  and  which  appeared  to  his  intended  victim  so  fearfully 
certain  to  accomplish  their  object.  Minutes  dragged  themselves  out  to 
the  length  of  hours,  night  came  on,  and  the  last  glimmering  spark  of 
courage  began  to  fail  me.  I  had  a  horrible  temptation  to  precipitate 
myself  head-foremost  into  the  grasp  of  my  adversary,  and  meet  the  death 
which,  sooner  or  later,  appeared  inevitable.  I  could  no  longer  see  the 
shaggy  coat  and  the  little  red  eyes.  The  only  signs  of  the  presence  of 
my  frightful  enemy  consisted  in  his  rumbling  respiration  and  the  doll 
sound  of  his  continuous  digging.  Along  with  these  came  to  my  ears  the 
last  sounds  of  the  vaWsy  \j\\are  lay  my  peaceful  home — where  the  tran* 
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quil  inmates  awaited  my  return  by  the  fireside,  while  I  was  exposed  to 
a  torment  that  no  words  can  express.  Where  was  Baymond  %  Surely 
he  would  not  desert  me.  I  passed  the  night  in  prayer.  The  dawn  ap- 
peared ;  the  bear  yet  continued  his  infernal  labour.  What  would  now 
be  the  confusion  in  my  home !  The  tree  began  to  reel.  But  Baymond 
must  know  where  he  had  left  me,  and  he  would  lead  my  friends  to  my 
succour.  Oh,  that  it  might  not  be  too  late  !  The  tree  leaned  at  right 
angles  with  the  ground.  I  closed  my  eyes,  and  collected  myself  for  the 
event.  Suddenly  the  bear  ceased  to  dig,  and  began  to  sniff  to  wind- 
ward. A  distant  sound  was  borne  upon  the  breeze.  The  bear,  lowering 
his  head,  listened  intently.  The  sound  approached,  and  now  I  could 
distinguish  my  own  name,  shouted  forth  by  many  tumultuous  voices, 
that  spread  themselves  here  and  there  among  the  mountains.  My  fero- 
cious adversary  perceived  that  help  was  at  hand ;  and,  after  having  again 
sniffed  the  breeze,  as  if  to  assure  himself  that  he  was  not  mistaken,  he 
glanced  up  at  me  with  an  expression  of  profound  regret,  and  deliberately 
took  his  way  through  the  wood.  Five  minutes  afterwards,  Baymond 
stood  at  the  foot  of  the  tree.  It  fell  as  I  descended,  and  I  threw  myself 
fainting  into  his  arms. 

CASHMEBE  GOAT.4** 

From  the  wool  of  this  animal  is  made  the  long-celebrated  Cashmere 
shawls.  In  Thibet,  where  this  goat  is  domesticated,  it  is  not  allowed  a 
very  luxuriant  pasture.  Its  favourite  food  is  buds,  aromatic  plants,  rue, 
and  heath.  The  people  of  Thibet  give  their  goats,  at  least  once  a  week, 
some  salt,  which  proves  a  very  useful  accompaniment  to  the  customary 
foed  of  these  animals.  The  Thibet  goat  is  about  the  size  of  the  common 
English  breed,  while  the  general  colour  of  the  upper  hair  is  of  a  greyish 
tint.  It  has  fine  curled  wool  close  to  the  skin,  just  as  the  under  hair  of 
our  common  goat  lies  below  the  coarse  upper  hair.  The  wool  is  shorn 
in  the  spring,  shortly  before  the  warm  season — the  time  when  the  ani- 
mal, in  its  natural  state,  seeks  thorns  and  hedges,  in  order  to  free  itself 
from  the  burthen  of  its  warm  covering. 

Dyeing  and  Manufacture  of  Cashmere  Shawls. — All  the  hard  and  long 
hairs  are  carefully  picked  out.  The  wool  is  then  washed,  first  in  a  warm 
solution  of  potash,  and  afterwards  in  cold  water,  in  which  process  felting, 
or  the  hairs  curling  one  with  another,  must  be  avoided.  It  is  then 
bleached  upon  the  grass,  and  carded  for  spinning.  The  shawl-wool  is  three 
times  dyed — before  carding,  after  spinning,  and  in  the  shawl.  The  Asia- 
tics, in  spinning,  use  a  spindle,  which  consists  of  a  ball  of  clay,  with  an 
iron  wire  attached;  the  finger  and  thumb  of  the  spinner  being  kept  smooth 
by  steatite  powder.  A  large  shawl  of  the  finest  quality  requires  five 
pounds  of  the  wool.  Cloth  manufactured  from  the  wool  of  the  Cashmere 
goat  has  long  formed  one  of  the  most  expensive  and  famous  articles  ot 
Indian  trade ;  and  the  most  highly-prized  and  beautiful  textile  articles 
in  the  possession  of  eastern  grandees  are  their  Cashmere  shawls,  once 
the  covering  of  a  mountain  goat. 

Dexterity  of  a  Goat. — Upon  our  road  (from  Jerusalem  to  Bethlehem), 
says  Dr.  Clarke  in  his  "  Travels/'  we  met  an  Arab  with  a  goat,  which  he 
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led  about  the  country  for  exhibition,  in  order  to  gain  a  livelihood  for 
itself  and  its  owner.  He  had  taught  this  animal,  while  he  accompanied 
its  movements  with  a  song,  to  mount  upon  little  cylindrical  blocks  of 
wood,  placed  successively  one  above  the  other,  and  in  shape  resembling 
the  dice-boxes  belonging  to  a  backgammon-table.  In  this  manner  the 
goat  stood,  first  upon  the  top  of  one  cylinder,  then  upon  the  top  of  two, 
and  afterwards  of  three,  four,  five,  and  six,  until  it  remained  balanced 
upon  the  top  of  them  all,  elevated  several  feet  from  the  ground,  and  with 
its  four  feet  collected  upon  a  single  point,  without  throwing  down  As 
disjointed  fabric  upon  which  it  stood  The  practice  is  very  ancient.  It 
is  also  noticed  by  Sandys.  Nothing  can  show  more  strikingly  the  teas- 
pious  footing  possessed  by  this  quadruped  upon  the  jutty  points  and  crtgi 
of  rooks ;  and  the  circumstance  of  its  ability  to  remain  thus  poised  nay 
render  ks  appearance  less  surprising,  as  it  is  sometimes  seen  in  the  Alps, 
and  in  all  mountainous  countries,  with  hardly  any  place  for  its  feet,  upon 
the  sides,  and  by  the  brink  of  most  tremendous  precipices.  The  diameter 
of  the  .upper  cylinder,  on  which  its  feet  ultimately  remained,  until  the 
Arab  had  ended  his  ditty,  was  only  two  inches,  and  the  length  of  each 
cylinder  was  six  inches.  The  most  curious  part  of  the  performance  oc- 
curred afterwards,  for  the  Arab,  to  convince  us  of  the  animal's  attention 
to  the  turn  of  the  air,  interrupted  the  da  capo ;  as  often  as  he  did  this 
the  goat  tottered,  appeared  uneasy,  and,  upon  his  becoming  suddenly  si- 
lent in  the  middle  of  the  song,  it  fell  to  the  ground. 

GNU«» 

This  remarkable  animal,  presenting  features  which  resemble  the  buf- 
falo, the  horse,  and  the  antelope,  is  a  native  of  the  mountainous  districts 
of  South  Africa,  where  it  is  in  request  as  an  article  of  food.  They  roam 
about  in  herds,  are  migratory  in  their  habits,  and  unite  strength  and 
speed  in  an  extraordinary  degree;  while  their  powerful  horns  and  nimble 
limbs  supply  excellent  weapons  of  defence.  Their  movements,  as  they 
career  along  in  their  resistless  course,  bear  a  strong  resemblance  to  the 
gallop  of  a  horse.  Dr.  Andrew  Smith,  in  "  Illustrations  of  the  Zoology 
of  South  Africa,"  supplies  the  following  interesting  particulars  of  the 
habits  of  these  animals : — Their  configuration  and  their  manners  equally 
excite  our  wonder.  When  we  survey  their  form,  either  while  roving  at 
large  in  their  native  haunts,  or  when  prostrate  at  our  feet  through  the 
efforts  of  the  hunter,  we  feel  alike,  with  the  native  population,  the  diffi- 
culty of  discovering  whether  they  partake  most  of  the  ox,  the  horse,  or  the 
antelope.  When  one  of  these  animals,  especially  under  excitement,  stands 
in  front  of  an  observer,  with  the  head  and  anterior  parts  of  the  body 
only  distinctly  visible,  the  idea  of  its  strong  resemblance  to  a  small  ox  im- 
mediately arises.  When,  again,  its  body  and  posterior  parts  are  the  por- 
tions most  conspicuously  in  view,  the  likeness  to  a  horse  is  remarkable; 
or  when  its  limbs  only  are  taken  in  review,  it  presents  a  strong  simila- 
rity to  the  more  typical  antelopes.  As  in  its  form,  so  likewise  in  its  man- 
ners and  habits,  it  manifests  considerable  resemblance  to  several  very 
different  animals ;  but  the  ox  is  the  one  to  which,  in  these  resoects,  it 
approximates  most  closely — at  least,  as  far  as  my  observations  go.    A 
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herd  evinces,  in  its  proceedings,  much  of  the  manner  which  is  observed 
among  a  group  of  wild  cattle.  In  their  mode  of  carrying  themselves 
when  alarmed,  or  when  their  attention  is  otherwise  excited,  the  resem- 
blance is  palpable;  and  in  the  toss  of  the  head,  the  plunge,  and  the  kick, 
which  precede  a  forced  flight,  it  is  not  less  so.  The  gnus  rarely  fly  im- 
mediately on  their  discovering  noises  or  appearances  which  excite  their 
surprise  or  apprehension.  Frequently  the  only  result  which  follows  the 
discharge  of  muskets  is  a  momentary  halt,  a  gaze,  a  confused  rush  in  no 
given  direction,  and  then  a  determined  attempt  to  persevere  in  the  di- 
rection they  had  been  pursuing,  even  though  such  should  carry  them 
nearer  to  the  position  of  their  assailants.  In  proportion  as  the  degree  of 
danger  increases,  in  the  same  proportion  does  also  their  disposition  to 
persevere,  and  manifest  fantastic  movements  and  plunges,  increase ;  and 
every  shot  which  is  fired  at  individuals,  under  such  circumstances,  only 
calls  forth  further  extraordinary  gestures,  tosses  of  the  head,  or  wild 
kicks  of  the  hinder  extremities,  just  such  as  are  practised  by  wild  cattle 
similarly  situated. 

CHAMOIS.*88 

Of  all  the  animals  that  live  amongst  the  barren  wastes  and  wilds  of 
the  most  rugged  mountains  in  the  Alpine  districts  of  Europe  and  Asia, 
this  agile  and  handsome  creature  seems  most  to  be  at  home.  Timid  in 
its  nature,  and  tremblingly  afraid  of  the  approach  of  man,  it  neverthe- 
less bounds  amongst  the  most  jagged  peaks  of  the  perpendicular  rocks 
upon  which  it  picks  up  its  mossy  food  with  the  most  free  and  fearless 
confidence.  The  deepest  chasms  do  not  scare  this  active  creature  from 
throwing  itself  across  them  towards  the  narrowest  ledges  of  rock,  upon 
which  it  poises  itself  with  the  most  exact  precision.  It  is  wonderful  to 
contemplate  this  creature's  nature,  and  to  observe  the  apparent  incon- 
gruities of  its  disposition — so  fearful  of  its  living  enemies,  yet  so  fearless 
in  circumstances  that  would  fill  the  most  hardy  human  being  with  dis- 
may,— a  wild  mountain  goat,  yet  gifted  with  the  most  surprising  innate 
power  of  measuring  and  deciding  distances, — a  quadruped  of  some 
bulk,  whose  body  is  not  altogether  of  the  lightest  form  and  dimensions, 
and  yet  possessing  the  ability  of  throwing  itself  from  one  crag  to  another, 
perhaps  twenty  or  thirty  yards  below,  and  alighting  upon  the  smallest 
possible  space  fit  to  allow  it  to  place  its  feet,  and  immediately  finding 
the  centre  of  gravity  and  maintaining  its  position.  The  extraordinary 
powers  possessed  by  this  creature,  which  inhabits  the  more  inaccessible 
parts  of  the  wooded  Alps,  are  instinctive,  and  immediately  available 
whenever  the  young  chamois  has  strength  to  bring  them  into  action. 
Active,  fearless,  and  cautious  as  this  creature  is,  however,  and  capable 
as  it  is  by  nature  of  bounding  safely  beyond  the  reach  of  the  wolf  or 
bear,  its  arch-enemy,  man,  by  perseverance  and  study  can  circumvent  it 
and  slay  it  when  it  browses  in  its  most  remote  and  apparently  safe 
retreats. 

Perils  of  the  Chamois  Hunter. — The  chamois  hunter,  after  preparing 
himself  for  the  undertaking,  sets  out  upon  his  path  at  night,  and  pro- 
ceeds towards  the  highest  pastures,  amidst  whic^  it  is  needful  that  he 
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should  be  at  tbe  break  of  morning,  tor  then  the  chamois  visits  those 
parte  in  order  to  snatch  a  hasty  repast  before  the  Alpine  shepherd  drives 
bis  flock  towards  them ;  morning  and  evening  being  the  only  periods  at 
which  this  wild  mountain  animal  indulges  in  eating.     When  the  hunter 
approaches  the  haunts  of  his  game  he  commences  to  reconnoitre  with  a 
telescope,  and  if  he  does  not  perceive  a  herd  he  wends  upwards  on  his 
dangerous  way  towards  the  more  inaccessible  retreats.     In  approaching 
the  chamois,  however,  the  greatest  caution  is  necessary,  for  they  are  as 
vigilant  and  wary  as  the  wild  horse  of  the  desert,  and  place  one  of  their 
numbers  as  a  sentinel  upon  some  prominent  outlook,  whence  it  can  be- 
hold the  approach  of  enemies  from  a  great  distance.     When  the  least 
appearance  of  a  hunter  or  beast  of  prey  is  seen,  the  warder  emits  a  sharp 
hissing  sound,  at  which  the  whole  herd  rush  towards  him,  behold  and 
judge  for  themselves  of  the  danger  that  menaces  them,  and  if  they 
deem  the  occasion  momentous  and  the  circumstance  sufficiently  grave, 
they,  dash  away  headlong  towards  some  place  of  safety.     When  the 
hunter  observes  a  herd,  his  great  object  is  to  get  above  them,  and  to 
have  the  wind  of  them.     With  his  loaded  gun  carefully  before  him,  and 
crawling  on  his  hands  and  knees  over  rocks  and  through  briars  and 
stunted  bushes,  he  cautiously  draws  near  to  his  vigilant  but  unsuspect- 
ing victim,  until  he  can  descry  the  tips  of  the  small,  round,  hook- 
shaped  horns,  and  steadily  aiming  at  these  he  fires,  when  almost  inevit- 
ably the  victim  falls.     He  then  rushes  upon  it  with  his  hunting-knife, 
and  cutting  its  ham-strings  he  throws  it  over  his  brawny  shoulders  and 
fastens  it  to  his  body  with  a,  belt,  and  then  begins  his  long,  toilsome, 
and  dangerous  route  to  his  cottage  home  with  this  proud  trophy  of  his 
skill  and  daring.     Should  he  not  have  succeeded  until  he  had  involved 
himself  amongst  a  labyrinth  of  chasms,  across  which  he  can  scarcely 
carry  himself  again,  he  skins  his  prey,  bearing  away  the  skin  and 
horns,  and,  leaving  the  carcass  for  some  hungry  vulture  or  adventurous 
wolf. 

When  the  hunter  surprises  his  game,  the  toil  and  excitement  of  the 
chase  are  comparatively  nothing.  It  is  when  the  startled  chamois  takes 
to  the  more  remote  cliffs  that  the  hunt  may  be  said  to  begin.  The 
chamois  hunter's  love  of  his  voluntary  calling  is  an  enthusiasm,  and  the 
fascinations  of  the  chase  immense.  Every  minor  object,  every  danger, 
every  consideration  forsakes  the  hunter's  mind,  save  that  of  success  in 
taking  his  game.  He  plunges  into  the  deepest  snowdrifts,  and  leaps 
from  crag  to  crag  with  the  fearlessness  and  agility  of  the  creature  he 
pursues,  in  order  to  attain  his  object,  and  often  involves  himself  in 
dangers  from  which  there  is  no  return.  Neither  day  nor  night  intermit 
his  travels,  for  the  indomitable  man  is  sustained  by  a  feverish  excite- 
ment  that  supplies  him  with  a  strength  superior  to  that  derived  from 
his  hard  barley  bread  and  goat-milk  cheese,  which  frugal  aliment  he  is 
too  often  constrained  to  break  with  his  hatchet.  He  pillows  his  head 
on  the  mountain  snow,  with  the  cliff  for  his  couch  and  the  blue  cold 
heavens  for  his  covering.  He  climbs  on  his  uncertain  mission  over 
broken  rocks  ;  he  cuts  a  ladder  by  which  to  ascend  the  bold  crags  of 
the  glaciers,  and  shelterless,  lonely^  and  sustained  by  almost  nothing 
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save  this  insanity  of  the  c^tase,  he  continues,  perhaps  for  many  days, 
despite  of  biting  cold  and  howling  wind,  the  dangerous  game  that  too 
often  results  in  the  death  of  the  hunter  and  the  despair  of  his  family. 
Few  who  devote  themselves  to  chamois  hunting  escape  the  dangers 
incidental  to  so  perilous  a  course,  and  yet  the  oft-repeated  warnings 
which  men  receive  have  no  effect  in  deterring  them  from  adopting  it. 
The  son  who  finds  his  father's  mangled  corpse  at  the  bottom  of  some 
jagged  crags  or  entombed  in  some  rocky  rift  that  the  thunder-bolt  has 
split  asunder,  takes  up  his  rifle  and  powder-horn,  and  betakes  himself  to 
the  path  which  he  has  perished  in  pursuing,  and  in  pursuing  which  he 
too  perishes.  Yet  on  comes  the  grandson,  fascinated  by  the  heroism  of 
his  parents,  to  adopt  their  ambition  and  like  them  to  die.  Few  reach 
senility  in  this  wild  vocation,  and  those  who  do,  wear  on  their  rugged 
fronts  the  impress  of  its  solitude  and  gloom.  Their  faces  are  tanned 
and  furrowed  with  wind  and  storm.  Their  eyes  are  full  of  the  wild 
restless  daring  of  the  eagle's,  and  upon  their  compressed  lips  and  open 
nostrils  there  sits  an  expression  of  haggard  anxiety,  as  if  they  were 
ev$r  on  the  outlook  for  death.  These  hunters  make  the  boldest  and 
most  trusty  guides,  however,  in  the  explorations  of  the  great  Mont 
Blanc.  They  are  hardy,  brave,  adroit  at  expedients,  and  well  acquaint- 
ed with  the  appearances  of  the  weather,  and  of  the  snow  and  ice 
amongst  which  they  tread,  and  without  their  assistance  and  knowledge 
it  would  have  been  impossible  to  have  attained  to  a  knowledge  of  the 
character  of  the  wonderful  phenomena  of  these  grand  and:sublime  moun- 
tains. 

HUNTING  HYiENA.*» 

This  species  of  hy»na,  as  described  by  Mr.  Burchell  in  "  Travels  in 
Africa,"  is  remarkable  for  hunting  in  regular  packs.  Though  in  general 
a  nocturnal  animal,  it  frequently  pursues  its  prey  by  day,  and  as  it  is 
well  formed  by  nature  for  speed,  none  but  fleeter  animals  can  escape. 
Sheep  and  oxen,  therefore,  are  more  particularly  exposed  to  its  attacks, 
the  first  openly,  but  the  latter  only  by  stealth.  This  animal  is  smaller 
and  of  more  slender  make  than  either  the  common  striped  or  the  spotted 
hyaena.  The  general  colour  is  a  sandy  bay  or  ochraceous  yellow,  shaded 
with  a  darker  brown.  The  whole  body  is  blotched  and  brindled  with 
black,  intermingled  in  various  parts  with  spots  of  white,  and  the  legs 
are  generally  marked  in  the  same  manner.  All  these  spots  and  mark- 
ings are  exceedingly  irregular,  and  in  some  degree  vary  in  different  indi- 
viduals. The  tail  is  bushy,  like  that  of  the  fox,  and  is  divided  in  the 
middle  by  a  ring  of  black,  above  which,  or  towards  the  insertion,  the 
colour  is  nearly  the  same  as  the  general  tint  of  the  body,  but  below,  or 
towards  the  end,  it  is  white. 

One  of  these  animals  was  kept  for  thirteen  months  chained  up  in  a 
stable.  During  that  time  its  ferocious  nature  deterred  every  one  from 
an  attempt  at  taming  it ;  but  it  became  at  length  so  much  softened  in 
manners  as  to  play  with  a  common  domestic  dog,  also  chained  up  in  the 
yard,  without  manifesting  any  desire  of  hurting  its  companion ;  but  the 
man  who  fed  it  dared  never  to  venture  his  hand  upon  it. 
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ELEPHANT.*" 
The  elephant  is  a  native  of  Asia  and  Africa,  and  is  not  to  be  found 
in  its  natural  state  in  Europe  or  America,    From  die  river  Senegal  to 
the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  tney  are  met  with  in  considerable  number*. 
They  are  the  largest  of  all  land  animals,  ranging  front  nine  to  twelve, 
and,  in  some  instances,  to  fifteen  feet  in  height,  and  weigh  from  two 
to  upwards  of  three  tons.     The  skin,  fully  half  an  inch  thick  on 
the  back,  is,  notwithstanding,  sensible  to  the  stings  of-insects,  and  com- 
monly of  an  ash-grey  colour.    They  have  no  front  teeth,  but  from  the 
upper  jaw  proceed  two  stout  ivory  tusks,  which  are  chiefly  used  in  up- 
rooting trees,  and  as  weapons  of  defence.    The  tusks  are  not  visible  in 
young  animals  till  the  third  or  fourth  year,  but  when  full  grown  they 
are  seven  or  eight  feet  long,  and  commercially  of  great  value.    The 
tusks  of  the  females  are  very  short.    But  the  most  singular  organ  is 
the  trunk  or  proboscis,  being  an  extension  of  the  canals  of  the  nose, 
and  composed  of  a  great  number  of  cartilaginous  rings.    From  anato* 
mical  dissection,  Cuvier  found  that  the  muscles  of  this  member  amount 
to  nearly  forty  thousand,  with  distinct  power  of  action.    Hence  may  he 
inferred  its  flexibility,  strength,  and  extreme  sensitiveness.    Through 
this  trunk  the  animal  smells  and  breathes ;  with  it  he  also  draws  up 
water ;  conveys  his  food  to  his  mouth,  which  is  placed  far  back  in  die 
head ;  and  crops  off  the  leaves  and  smaller  branches  of  trees  with  great 
ease.    At  the  lower  end  the  trunk  is  furnished  with  a  finger-like  mem- 
ber, by  means  of  which  the  animal  can  pick  up  small  objects  from  the 
ground,   untie  knots,  unloose  buckles,  push  back  bolts,  and  perform 
various  tricks.     His  sense  of  smell  is  so  acute,  that  he  readily  discovers 
if  anything  suitable  to  his  palate  is  in  the  pocket  of  any  one  near  him, 
and  with  his  trunk  dexterously  extracts  it.     Various  estimates  have 
been  made  as  to  the  longevity  of  the  elephant,  varying  from  one  hun- 
dred and  twenty  to  two  hundred  years.     His  food  consists  of  the  leaves 
and  roots  of  trees,  vegetables,  rice,  and  other  grain.    In  India,  in  addi- 
tion to  vegetables,  his  daily  allowance  of  rice  is  said  to  be  a  hundred 
pounds,  and  he  is  supposed  to  drink  nearly  fifty  gallons  of  water.    The 
females  only  produce  one  at  a  birth ;  the  young  suck  with  the  mouth, 
and  not  with  the  trunk,  as  at  one  time  supposed.     At  birth  they  are 
about  the  size  of  a  large  dog,  and  do  not  attain  their  full  growth  till 
about  eighteen  or  twenty  years  old.     In  disposition  these  animals  are 
gentle  and  social.     They  generally  march  in  troops,  the  oldest  in  front, 
and  the  next  in  age  bringing  up  the  rear ;  the  young  and  the  feeble 
occupy  the  centre,  while  the  mothers  carry  the  very  young  ones  grasped 
in  their  trunks.     Fitted  in  so  many  ways  for  the  service  of  man  in  hot 
climates ;  uniting  in  himself  the  judgment  of  the  beaver,  the  dexterity 
of  the  monkey,   and  the  sagacity  of  the  dog;  strong,   active,  and 
laborious,  and  capable  of  being  trained  to  so  many  serviceable  purposes, 
it  is  not  surprising  that  in  all  ages  a  high  value  has  been  set  on  this  the 
greatest  of  quadrupeds. 


in 
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the  "  Buffalo  Guardian "  on  \Jaa  ax&Wvt^  Qf  an  eye-witness : — A  me. 
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nagerie,  in  travelling  from  one  place  to  another,  had  occasion  to  cross  a 
'bridge,  leaving  two  elephants  to  bring  up  the  rear.  These,  when  driven 
to  the  bridge,  tried  the  structure  with  their  great  feet,  felt  cautiously 
along  the  bank  with  their  trunks,  and  several  times  recoiled  from  the 
attempt.  At  last,  however,  goaded  by  the  sharp  iron  instrument  of 
the  keeper,  and  accustomed  to  obedience,  they  rushed  on  with  a  scream, 
half  of  agony,  half  of  anger.  The  result  showed  the  prudent  prescience 
of  the  poor  animals  to  have  been  correct.  The  bridge  broke,  and  went 
crashing  to  the  bottom  of  the  gorge,  carrying  with  it  both  the  mon- 
strous beasts.  One  of  them  struck  upon  its  tusk  and  shoulder,  breaking 
the  former,  and  very  badly  injuring  the  latter ;  the  other  was,  strangely 
enough,  unhurt.  Now  was  shown  the  most  singular  and  remarkable 
conduct  upon  the  part  of  the  brute  which  had  escaped.  Its  comrade 
lay  there,  an  extempore  bed  being  provided  for  its  comfort ;  while  no 
temptation,  no  stratagem,  was  sufficient  to  induce  the  other  to  leave 
and  proceed  with  the  main  portion  of  the  caravan,  which  finally  went 
on,  leaving  the  wounded  beast  and  its  companion  under  the  charge  of 
their  keeper.  Day  after  day  the  suffering  creature  lay  there,  rapidly 
failing  and  unable  to  move.  At  the  end  of  three  weeks  the  water  in 
the  creek  commenced  rising,  and  there  was  danger  it  would  overflow 
and  drown  the  disabled  elephant.  The  keeper  desired  therefore  to  get 
it  up,  and  make  it  walk  as  far  as  a  barn  near  by,  where  it  would  be  out 
of  danger,  and  could  be  better  cared  for ;  but  it  would  not  stir.  He 
coaxed,  wheedled,  and  scolded,  but  all  to  no  purpose.  At  last,  enraged, 
he  seized  a  pitchfork,  and  was  about  plunging  it  into  the  poor  thing's 
flesh,  when  the  companion  wrenched  the  fork  from  his  hand,  broke  it 
in  fragments,  and  flung  the  pieces  from  it.  Then,  with  eyes  glaring, 
and  every  evidence  of  rage  in  its  manner,  it  stood  over  its  defenceless 
friend,  as  if  daring  the  keeper  to  approach,  which  the  man  was  not  so 
rash  as  to  do  again  with  cruel  purpose.  Thus  the  injured  animal  lay 
there  until  it  died.  When  satisfied  that  it  could  no  longer  be  of  service, 
the  other  quietly  followed  the  keeper  away  from  the  spot,  and  showed 
no  desire  to  return. 

Slinging  an  Elephant  on  hoard  Ship. — Wheu  in  India,  says  the  author 
of  "  Jacob  Faithful,"  I  was  very  partial  to  elephants  ;  there  was  a  most 
splendid  one  which  had  been  captured  by  the  expedition  sent  to  Marta- 
ban ;  he  stood  four  or  five  feet  higher  than  elephants  usually  do,  and 
was  a  great  favourite  of  his  master,  the  rajah.  When  this  animal  was 
captured  there  was  great  difficulty  in  getting  him  on  board  of  the  trans- 
port. A  raft  was  made,  and  he  was  very  unwillingly  persuaded  to  trust 
his  huge  carcass  upon  it ;  he  was  then  towed  off  with  about  thirty  of 
the  natives  on  the  raft,  attending  him  ;  the  largest  purchases  and  blocks 
were  procured  to  hoist  him  in,  the  main  yards  doubly  secured,  and  the 
fall  brought  to  the  capstern.  The  elephant  had  been  properly  slung, 
the  capstern  was  manned,  and  his  huge  bulk  was  lifted  in  the  air,  but 
he  had  not  risen  a  foot  before  the  ropes  gave  way,  and  down  he  came 
again  on  the  raft  with  a  heavy  surge,  a  novelty  which  he  did  not  appear 
to  approve  of.  A  new  fall  was  rove,  and  they  again  manned  the  cap- 
$tern;  this  time  the  tackle  held,  and  up  went  the  gentleman  in  the 
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air ;  but  he  had  not  forgotten  the  previous  accident,  and,  upon  whtf, 
ground  it  is  impossible  to  say,  he  ascribed  his  treatment  to  $he  native*, 
who  were  assisting  him  on  the  raft  As  he  slowly  mounted  in  th$  air, 
he  looked  about  nim  very  wroth,  his  eyes  and  triifnlt  being  the  only 
portions  of  his  frame  at  liberty.  These  he  turned  about  in  every  direc- 
tion as  he  ascended — at  last,  as  he  passed  by  the  main  channels,  he 
perceived  the  half  of  a  maintop-sail  yard,  which  had  been  carried 
away  in  the  slings,  lying  on  the  goose-necks ;  it  was  a  weapon  that  suited 
him  admirably ;  he  seized  hold  of  it,  and  whirling  it  once  round  with 
his  trunk,  directed  the  piece  of  wood  with  such  good  aim,  that  he  swept 
about  twenty  of  the  natives  off  the  raft,  to  take  their  chance  with  a 
strong  tide  and  plenty  of  alligators.  It  was  the  self-possession  of  the 
animal  which  I  admired  so  much ;  swinging  in  the  air  in  so  unusual  a 
position  for  an  elephant,  he  was  as  collected  as  if  he  had  been  roaming 
in  his  own  wild  forests.  He  arrived  and  was  disembarked  at  Rangoon, 
and  it  was  an  amusement  to  me,  whenever  I  could  find  time  to  watch 
this  animal,  and  two  others  much  smaller  in  size  who  were  with  him; 
but  he  was  my  particular  pet.    Perhaps  the  reader  will  like  to  have 

The  Diary  of  an  Elephant  when  Not  on  Active  Service. — At  what  time 
animals  get  up  who  never  lie  down  without  being  ordered,  it  is  not  very 
easy  to  say.     The  elephants  are  stalled  at  the  foot  of  some  large  tree, 
which  shelters  them  during  the  day  from  the  extreme  heat  of  the  sun ; 
they  stand  under  this  tree,  to  which  they  are  chained  by  their  hind 
legs.     Early  in  the  morning  the  keeper  makes  his  appearance  from  his 
hovel,  and  throws  the  respective  keys  down  to  the  elephants,  who  im- 
mediately unlock  the  padlocks  of  the  chains,  cast  themselves  loose,  and 
in  the  politest  manner  return  the  keys  to  the  keeper  ;  they  then  march 
off  with  him  to  the  nearest  forest,  and  on  their  arrival  commence  break- 
ing down  the  branches  of  the  trees,  selecting  those  which  are  most 
agreeable  to  their  palates,  and  arranging  them  in  two  enormous  faggots. 
When  they  have  collected  as  much  as  they  think  they  require,  they 
make  withes  and  bind  up  their  two  faggots,  and  then  twist  another  to 
connect  the  two,  so  as  to  hang  them- 'over  their  backs,  one  on  each  side, 
and  having  thus  made  their  provision,  they  return  home ;  the  keeper 
may  or  may  not  be  present  during  this  performance.    All  depends  upon 
whether  the  elephants  are  well  trained,  and  have  been  long  in  servitude. 
Upon  their  return,  the  elephants  pass  the  chains  again  round  their  legs, 
lock  the  padlock,  and  present  the  key  as  before  ;  they  then  amuse  them- 
selves with  their  repast,  eating  all  the  leaves  and  tender  shoots,  and 
rejecting  the  others.     Now  when  an  elephant  has  had  enough  to  eat,  he 
generally  selects  a  long  bough,  and  pulling  off  all  the  lateral  branches, 
leaves  a  bush  at  the  end,  forming  a  sort  of  whisk  to  keep  off  the  flies 
and  musquitoes ;  for  although  the  hide  of  the  elephant  is  very  thick, 
still  it  is  broken  into  crannies  and  cracks,  into  which  the  vermin  insert 
themselves.     Sometimes  they  have  the  following  ingenious  method  of 
defending  themselves  against  these  tormentors — they  put  the  end  of 
their  trunk  down  in  the  dust,  draw  up  as  large  a  quantity  as  they  can, 
and  turning  their  trunks  over  their  heads  pour  it  out  over  their  skin, 
powdering  and  filling  up  l\i&  mWs&kea,  after  which  they  take  the  long 
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branch  I  have  before  mentioned,  and  amuse  themselves  by  flapping  it 
Tight  and  left,  and  in  all  directions  about  their  bodies,  wherever  the 
insects  may  settle. 

Self-denial  of  the  Eiephard.—'Mj  friend,  the  large  elephant,  showed, 

T>y  constant  flagellation  of  his  person,  that  he  was  much  annoyed  by  his 

persecutors,  the  musquitoes,  and,  just  at  that  time,  the  keeper  brought 

a  little  naked  black  tiling,  as  round  as  a  ball,  which  in  India  I  believe 

they  call  a  child,  laid  it  down  before  the  animal  with  two  words  in 

Hind os tan ee — "  Watch,  it11 — and  then  walked  away  into  the  town.    The 

elephant  immediately  broke  off  the  larger  part  of  the  bough,  so  as  to 

make  a  smaller  and  more  convenient  whisk,  and  directed  his  whole 

attention  to  the  child,  gently  fanning  the  little  lump  of  Indian  ink,  and 

driving  away  every  musquito  which  came  near  it ;  this  he  continued 

for  upwards  of  two  hours,  regardless  of  himself,   until  the  keeper 

returned.     It  was  really  a  beautiful  sight,  and  causing  much  reflection. 

Here  was  a  monster,  whose  bulk  exceeded  that  of  the  infant  by  at  least 

ten  thousand  times,  acknowledging  that  the  image  of  his  Maker,  even 

in  its  lowest  degree  of  perfection,  was  divine  ;  silently  proving  the  truth 

of  the  sacred  announcement,  that  God  hath  "  given  to  man  dominion 

over  the  beasts  of  the  field."     And  here  too  was  a  brute  animal  setting 

an  example  of  devotion  and  self-denial,  which  but  few  Christians,  none 

indeed  but  a  mother,  could  have  practised. 

Overladen  but  not  Discomfited. — As  I  am  on  the  subject,  continues  the 
same  writer,  I  may  as  well  inform  my  readers  how  and  in  what  way 
this  elephant  and  I  parted  company,  for  it  was  equally  characteristic  of 
the  animal.  The  army  was  ordered  to  march,  and  the  elephants  were 
called  into  requisition  to  carry  the  tents.  The  quarter-master-general, 
the  man  with  four  eyes,  as  the  natives  called  him,  because  he  wore 
spectacles,  superintended  the  loading  of  the  animals — tent  upon  tent 
was  heaped  upon  my  friend,  who  said  nothing,  till  at  last  he  found  that 
they  were  overdoing  the  thing,  and  then  he  roared  out  his  complaints, 
which  the  keeper  explained ;  but  there  was  still  one  more  tent  to  be 
carried,  and,  therefore,  as  one  more  or  less  could  make  no  difference,  it 
was  ordered  to  be  put  upon  his  back.  The  elephant  said  no  more,  but 
he  turned  sulky — enough  was  as  good  as  a  feast  with  him,  and  he  con- 
sidered this  treatment  as  no  joke.  Now  it  so  happened  that  at  the 
time  the  main  street,  and  the  only  street  of  the  town,  which  was  at 
least  half  a  mile  long,  was  crowded  to  suffocation  with  tattoos,  or  little 
ponies,  and  small  oxen,  every  one  of  them  loaded  with  a  couple  of  cases 
of  claret,  or  brandy,  or  something  else,  slung  on  each  side  of  them,  at- 
tended by  coolies,  who,  with  their  hooting,  and  pushing,  and  beating, 
and  screaming,  created  a  very  bustling  and  lively  scene.  When  the  last 
tent  was  put  on  the  elephant  he  was  like  a  mountain,  with  canvas  on 
each  side  of  him,  bulging  out  to  width  equal  to  his  own ;  there  was  just 
room  for  him  to  pass  through  the  two  rows  of  houses  on  each  side  of 
the  street,  and  not  ten  inches  to  spare ;  he  was  ordered  by  the  keeper 
to  go  on — he  obeyed  the  order  certainly,  but  in  what  way — he  threw 
his  trunk  up  in  the  air,  screamed  a  loud  shriek  of  indignation,  and  set 
off  at  a  trot,  which  was  about  equal  in  speed  to  a  horse's  gallop,  right 
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down  the  street,  mowing  down  before  him  every  pony,  bullock,  and 
coolie  that  barred  his  passage ;  the  confusion  was  indescribable  ;  all  the 
little  animals  were  with  their  legs  in  the  air,  claret  and  brandy  poured 
in  rivulets  down  the  street,  coolies  screamed  as  they  threw  themselves 
into  the  doors  and  windows,  and  at  one  fell  swoop  the  angry  gentleman 
demolished  the  major  part  of  the  comforts  of  the  officers,  who  were 
little  aware  how  much  they  were  to  sacrifice  for  the  sake  of  an  extra 
tent.  With  my  eyes  I  followed  my  friend  in  his  reckless  career,  until 
he  was  enveloped  and  hid  from  my  view  in  a  cloud  of  dust,  and  that 
was  my  farewell  of  him.  I  turned  round,  and  observed  close  to  me  the 
quarter-master-general,  looking  with  all  his  four  eyes  at  the  effects  of  his 
inhumanity. 

Resentment  of  Persecution. — In  the  year  1816  a  fine  ielephant,  winch 
had  long  been  known  in  the  principal  towns  of  the  United  States,  when 
it  was  exhibited,  was  wantonly  killed  by  a  ruffian  who  fired  at  it.  The 
"  National  Intelligencer  "  gives  the  following  anecdotes  of  the  doeflfl 
animal : — The  elephant  so  inhumanly  killed  at  Massachusetts,  was  for 
some  time  confined  in  a  small  and  uncomfortable  place,  where  a  tempo- 
rary shed  was  erected  for  him.  The  weather  was  extremely  hot,  and 
the  sensibility  of  the  poor  animal  had  been  frequently  tortured  by  the 
cries  of  distress  proceeding  from  a  dog  belonging  to  his  master,  on  whom 
the  visitants  inflicted  pain,  in  order  to  witness  the  distress  of  his  gigantic 
protector.  At  every  cry  the  elephant  would  groan  ;  and  when  the  dog 
was  admitted  to  his  presence  again,  he  would  pass  his  foot  slightly  over 
the  back  of  the  animal,  as  if  endeavouring  to  soothe  his  sufferings. 
Having  been  often  irritated  in  this  manner,  the  animal  grew  furious  aud 
ungovernable  at  last,  and  Iris  proboscis  flew  in  rapid  circles,  denouncing 
vengeance  on  the  persecutors  of  his  humble  friend.  He  repeat  \lly 
smote  with  his  trunk  the  boards  that  formed  his  prison ;  he  first 
touched  them  with  the  extremity  of  his  proboscis,  by  way  of  ascertain- 
ing the  strength  of  his  confinement.  Finding  the  resistance  still 
effectual,  he  rolled  it  into  a  partial  knot,  and  struck  a  harder  blow  :  this 
assault  was  likewise  unsuccessful.  The  coil  was  redoubled,  and  the 
assault  made  with  augmented  violence,  but  not  sufficient  to  demolish 
his  prison  walls.  Repeated  experiments  of  this  kind  were  made,  and  at 
every  abortive  effort  the  size  of  the  weapon  of  offence,  and  the  strength 
of  the  blow,  were  redoubled.  At  length,  gathering  up  his  proboscis 
into  a  circular  compact  knot,  he  smote  the  wall  with  all  his  might,  and 
the  boards  flew  like  feathers  before  the  blast,  and  he  stood  at  once 
emancipated  and  enlarged. 

His  generous  friendship  for  the  dog  was  of  a  character  truly  sur- 
prising. Patient,  mild,  and  forbearing  under  personal  injuries,  as  if 
conscious  of  the  plenitude  of  his  might,  he  would  not  suffer  with  the 
same  quietude  an  injury  offered  to  his  humble  friend.  Confined,  as  he 
once  was,  in  a  ferry  boat,  for  the  security  of  the  passengers,  they  deemed 
that  the  dog  might  with  impunity  be  assaulted.  They  began  to  torture 
him,  and  his  cries  reached  the  ears  of  the  elephant.  Resentment  is 
fertile  in  finding  out  means  of  annoyance,  and  so  it  proved  on  the  pre- 
sent occasion.    The  a&s&ftftivta  mta  beyond  the  /each  of  his  trunk,  bu; 
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the  water  was  near.  Extending  his  proboscis  into  the  river,  he  absorbed 
great  quantities  into  his  chest,  which  he  immediately  emptied,  through 
the  same  channel,  into  the  boat.  He  began  leisurely  in  tne  business  of 
drowning  the  whole  company ;  at  first,  apparently,  not  apprehending 
any  counteracting  exertion ;  but  the  passengers  becoming  alarmed,  two 
hands  were  employed  to  bale  the  water  out.  On  observing  this,  the 
elephant  redoubled  his  exertions,  pouring  larger  quantities  of  water,  and 
with  more  rapidity  in  his  draughts,  as  if  to  accomplish  his  object.  The 
toen  employed  were  obliged  to  redouble  their  alacrity  also;  but  in  this 
ttrange  contest  for  superiority,  the  boat  reached  the  land  before  the 
victory  was  decided. 

A  Cosily  Mouthful. — It  was  customary  for  visitors  to  place  cakes  of 

gingerbread  in  their  pockets,  and  to  approach  this  animal,  to  observe 

with  what  dexterity  he  would  rifle  and  gormandize  the  contents  of  these 

recesses  by  the  agency  of  his  trunk.     From  this  fact  the  elephant  drew 

the  sage  conclusion,  that  every  pocket  was  made  for  his  accommodation, 

and  that  they  always  contained  gingerbread,  and  nothing  else.     A 

gentleman  was  once  standing  behind  him,  whose  pocket  was  within 

feach  of  his  proboscis,  which,  without  any  sort  of  ceremony,  and  without 

even  an  apology  for  his  impertinence,  the  animal  proceeded  to  rifle.  He 

found  there  something  of  abott  the  weight,  size,  dimensions,  shape,  and 

colour  of  a  cake  of  gingerbread,  and  having  so  many  evidences  before 

him,  was  not  very  scrupulous  in  his  inquiries.     He  swallowed  it  without 

hesitation ;  it  was  only  a  pocket-book,  containing  a  comfortable  variety 

of  bank-notes,  confidential  letters,  and  undrawn  tickets  in  a  lottery. 

Meeting  of  Old  Friends. — A  female  elephant,  belonging  to  a  gentle- 
man in  Calcutta,  while  being  removed  to  another  district,  broke  loos 
from  her  keeper,  and  was  lost  in  the  woods.  The  excuses  which  the 
keeper  made  were  not  admitted.  It  was  supposed  that  he  had  sold  the 
elephant ;  his  wife  and  family,  therefore,  were  sold  for  slaves,  and  he 
Was  himself  condemned  to  work  upon  the  roads.  About  twelve  years 
afterwards,  the  man  was  ordered  up  into  the  country  to  assist  in  catch- 
ing wild  elephants.  The  keeper  fancied  he  saw  his  long-lost  elephant  in 
a  group  that  Was  before  them;  and,  notwithstanding  the  danger  to 
which  he  was  exposing  himself,  he  approached  the  creature,  who  at  once 
recognised  him,  and  giving  him  three  salutes  by  waving  her  trunk  in  the 
air,  knelt  down,  and  received  him  on  her  back.  She  afterwards  assisted 
in  securing  the  other  elephants,  and  likewise  brought  with  her  three 
young  ones,  which  she  had  produced  during  her  absence.  The  keeper 
recovered  his  character ;  and,  as  a  recompense  for  his  sufferings  and  in- 
trepidity, had  an  annuity  settled  on  him  for  life.  This  elephant  was 
afterwards  in  the  possession  of  Warren  Hastings,  the  governor-general. 

Elephants  Crossing  Rivers. — The  manner  in  which  these  creatures  ford 
rivers  is  peculiarly  remarkable.  Unwilling  to  exert  themselves  more 
than  the  occasion  requires,  they  walk  upon  the  bottom  until  the  waters 
cover  their  heads.  Then  they  elevate  their  trunks  above  the  surface, 
and  being  supplied  with  a  proper  quantity  of  air  through  these  organ*, 
Continue  their  submarine  journey  unimpeded.  The  top  of  the  trunk  s 
often  seen  moving  in  quiet  and  confidence  athwart  the  stream,  as  if  by 
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an  iu  voluntary  motion,  while  its  owner  remains  in  security  below.  When 
the  depth  will  no  longer  allow  of  this  enjoyment,  then,  and  not  till 
then,  the  head  of  this  majestic  animal  rises  to  view,  so  peculiarly  soli- 
citous  does  he  appear  not  to  exert  himself  beyond  the  emergency  of  the 
case. 

Knowledge  of  Cause  and  Effect. — I  was  one  day,  says  Mr.  Jesse,  feed- 
ing the  poor  elephant  (who  was  so  barbarously  put  to  death  at  Exeter 
'Change)  with  potatoes,  which  he  took  out  of  my  hand.  One  of  them, 
a  round  one,  fell  on  the  floor,  just  out  of  the  reach  of  his  proboscis.  He 
leaned  against  his  wooden  bar,  put  out  his  trunk,  and  could  just  touch 
the  potato,  but  could  not  pick  it  up.  After  several  ineffectual  efforts, 
he  at  last  blew  the  potato  against  the  opposite  wall  with  sufficient  force 
to  make  it  rebound,  and  he  then,  without  difficulty,  secured  it.  Now, 
it  is  quite  clear,  I  think,  that  instinct  never  taught  the  elephant  to  pro- 
cure his  food  in  this  manner ;  and  it  must,  therefore,  have  been  reason, 
or  some  intellectual  faculty,  which  enabled  him  to  be  so  good  a  judge  of 
cause  and  effect. 

Elephants  Attacking  a  Granary. — It  is  related  in  "  Darnell's  Oriental 
Annual,"  that  a  small  body  of  sepoys  stationed  at  an  outpost  to  protect 
a  granary  containing  a  large  quantity  of  rice,  was  suddenly  removed,  in 
order  to  quiet  some  unruly  villagers,  a  few  miles  distant,  who  had  set 
the  authorities  at  defiance.  Two  of  our  party  happened  to  be  on  the 
spot  at  the  moment.  No  sooner  had  the  sepoys  withdrawn,  than  a  herd 
of  wild  elephants,  which  had  been  long  noticed  in  the  neighbourhood, 
made  their  appearance  in  front  of  the  granary.  They  had  been  preceded 
by  a  scout,  which  returned  to  the  herd,  and,  having  no  doubt  satisfied 
them,  in  a  language  which  to  them  needed  no  interpreter,  that  the  coast 
was  clear,  they  advanced  at  a  brisk  pace  towards  the  building.  When 
they  arrived  within  a  few  yards  of  it,  quite  in  martial  order,  they  made 
a  sudden  stand,  and  began  deliberately  to  reconnoitre  the  object  of  their 
attack.  Nothing  could  be  more  wary  and  methodical  than  their  pro- 
ceedings. The  walls  of  the  granary  were  of  solid  brickwork,  very  thick, 
and  the  only  opening  into  the  building  was  in  the  centre  of  the  terraced 
roof,  to  which  the  ascent  was  by  a  ladder.  On  the  approach  of  the 
elephants,  the  two  astonished  spectators  clambered  up  into  a  lofty  ban- 
yan tree,  in  order  to  escape  mischief.  The  conduct  of  the  four-footed 
besiegers  was  such  as  strongly  to  excite  their  curiosity,  and  they,  there- 
fore, watched  their  proceedings  with  intense  anxiety.  The  two  specta- 
tors were  so  completely  screened  by  the  foliage  of  the  tree  to  which 
they  had  resorted  for  safety,  that  they  could  not  be  perceived  by  the 
elephants,  though  they  could  see  very  well,  through  the  little  vistas 
formed  by  the  separated  branches,  what  was  going  on  below.  Had  there 
been  a  door  to  the  granary,  all  difficulty  of  obtaining  an  entrance  would 
have  instantly  vanished,  but  four  thick  brick  walls  were  obstacles  which 
seemed  at  once  to  defy  both  the  strength  and  sagacity  of  these  dumb 
robbers.  Nothing  daunted  by  the  magnitude  of  the  difficulty  which 
they  had  to  surmount,  they  successively  began  their  operations  at  the 
angles  of  the  building.  A  large  male  elephant,  with  tusks  of  immense 
proportions,  laboured  fox  aoma  Xaxel*  to  make  an  impression,  but  after  a 
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while  his  strength  was  exhausted,  and  he  retired.     The  next  in  size  and 
strength  then  advanced,  and  exhausted  his  exertions  with  no  better  suc- 
cess.    A  third  then  came  forward,  and  applying  those  tremendous  levers 
with  which  his  jaws  were  armed,  and  which  he  wielded  with  such  pro- 
digious might,  he  at  length  succeeded  in  dislodging  a  brick.     An  open- 
ing once  made,  other  elephants  advanced,  when  an  entrance  was  soon  < 
obtained  sufficiently  large  to  admit  the  determined  marauders.     £&  *ae 
whole  herd  could  not  be  accommodated  at  once,  they  divided  into  small 
bodies  of  three  or  four.     One  of  these  entered,  and  when  they  had 
taken  their  fill  they  retired,  and  their  places  were  immediately  supplied 
by  the  next  in  waiting,  until  the  whole  herd,  upwards  of  twenty  in 
number,  had  made  a  full  meal.     By  this  time  a  shrill  sound  was  heard 
from  one  of  the  elephants,  which  was  readily  understood,  when  those 
that  were  still  in  the  building  immediately  rushed  out  and  joined  their 
companions.     One  of  the  first  division,  after  retiring  from  the  granary, 
had  acted  as  sentinel  while  the  rest  were  enjoying  the  fruits  of  their 
sagacity  and  perseverance.     He  had  so  stationed  himself  as  to  be  enabled 
to  observe  the  advance  of  an  enemy  from  any  quarter,  and,  upon  per- 
ceiving the  troops  as  they  returned  from  the  village,  he  sounded  the 
signal  of  retreat,  when  the  whole  herd,  flourishing  their  trunks,  moved 
rapidly  into  the  jungle. 

Instruments  of  War  with  the  Elephant  and  Rhinoceros. — These  animals 
are  inveterate  and  deadly  enemies,  and  the  first  blow  decides  the  battle. 
The  rhinoceros,  being  much  smaller  than  his  antagonist,  commences  the 
attack  by  running  between  his  legs.  If  he  escapes  the  blow  of  the  pro- 
boscis, he  will,  by  means  of  the  horn  with  which  nature  has  surmounted 
his  nose,  rip  open  the  belly  of  the  elephant.  If  he  receives  the  blow, 
he  lies  motionless  at  his  feet,  a  breathless  body.  Observe,  then,  the 
manner  in  which  the  elephant  prepares  himself  for  the  reception  of  his 
formidable  antagonist.  In  all  other  cases,  he  elevates  his  club  when  he 
meditates  a  deadly  blow.  In  the  present  instance,  it  would  give  his 
enemy  an  unnecessary  advantage ;  it  would  leave  the  passage  between 
his  fore  legs  unguarded.  The  sagacious  animal  seems  sensible  of  this, 
and  lowering  his  head,  lays  his  proboscis  between  his  fore  legs  to  its 
whole  extent,  and  quietly  waits  the  onslaught  of  his  foe.  At  the 
moment  of  his  arrival,  the  receding  blow  is  given,  which,  while  it  guards 
him  from  the  horn,  lays  his  enemy  prostrate  in  the  dust :  his  proboscis 
is  thus  rendered,  at  one  and  the  same  instant,  an  engine  both  of  assault 
and  defence. 

Memory  of  the  Elephant. — The  well-known  Lindley  Murray,  in  his 
"Memoirs,"  says  : — When  I  was  in  England,  in  the  year  1771, 1  went 
to  see  the  elephants  which  were  kept  at  the  Queen's  stables,  Bucking- 
ham House.  Whilst  I  was  gratifying  myself  with  observing  the  huge 
creatures,  and  their  various  actions  and  peculiarities,  I  took  occasion  to 
withdraw  from  one  of  them  a  part  of  the  hay  which  he  was  collecting 
on  the  floor  with  his  proboscis ;  I  did  this  with  my  cane,  and  watehed 
the  animal  very  narrowly,  to  prevent  a  stroke  from  him,  which  I  had 
reason  to  expect.  The  keeper  said  that  I  had  greatly  displeased  the 
elephant,  and  that  he  would  never  forget  the  injury.    I  thought  but- 
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little  of  this  admonition  at  the  time.  But  about  six  weeks  afterwards, 
when  I  accompanied  some  other  persons  on  a  visit  to  the  elephants,  I 
found,  though  probably  several  hundred  people  had  been  there  since  my 
preceding  visit,  the  animal  soon  recognised  me.  I  did  not  attempt  to 
niolest  or  tease  him  at  all ;  and  I  had  no  conception  of  any  concealed 
resentment.  On  a  sudden,  however,  when  I  was  supposed  to  be  within 
reach  of  his  proboscis,  he  threw  it  towards  me  with  such  violence,  that 
if  it  had  struck  me,  I  should  probably  have  been  killed,  or  have  re- 
ceived some  material  injury.  Happily  for  me,  I  perceived  his  intention, 
and  being  very  active,  I  sprung  out  of  his  reach.  To  every  other  person 
present  he  was  gentle  and  good-tempered ;  and  his  enmity  to  me  arose, 
as  the  keeper  declared,  solely  from  the  circumstance  of  the  little  affront 
which  I  had  formerly  put  upon  him. 

Artfulness  of  the  Elephant. — At  the  siege  of  Bhurtpore,  in  1805,  the 
British  army  and  its  numerous  followers  were,  in  consequence  of  the 
drying  up  of  the  ponds  or  tanks,  left  entirely  dependent  for  water  on 
the  supply  to  be  obtained  from  the  large  wells.   There  was  consequently 
much  jostling  and  confusion  at  these  places  in  order  to  obtain  a  priority. 
On  one  occasion,  two  elephant  drivers,  each  with  his  elephant,  the  one 
remarkably  large  and  strong,  and  the  other  comparatively  small  and 
weak,  were  at  the  well  together ;  the  small  elephant  had  been  provide! 
by  his  master  with  a  bucket  for  the  occasion,  which  he  carried  at  the 
end  of  his  proboscis,  but  the  larger  animal  being  destitute  of  this  neces- 
sary vessel,  either  spontaneously,  or  by  desire  of  his  keeper,  seized  the 
bucket,  and  easily  wrested  it  away  from  his  less  powerful  fellow-servant. 
The  latter  was  too  sensible  of  his  inferiority  openly  to  resist  the  insult, 
though  it  is  obvious  that  he  felt  it ;  but  great  squabbling  and  abuse 
ensued  between  the  keepers.     At  length,  the  weaker  animal,  watching 
the  opportunity  when  the  other  was  standing  with  his  side  to  the  well, 
retired  backwards  a  few  paces,  in  a  very  quiet  unsuspicious  manner, 
and  then  rushing  forward  with  all  his  might,  drove  his  head  against  the 
side  of  the  other,  and  fairly  pushed  him  into  the  well.     Serious  appre- 
hensions were  entertained  that  the  water,  which  was  nearly  twenty  feet 
below  the  common  level,  would  be  spoiled,  as  there  did  not  appear  to 
be  any  means  that  could  be  adopted  to  get  the  animal  out  by  main 
force  without  the  risk  of  injuring  him.     There  was  a  great  depth  of 
water  below  the  elephant,  who  floated  with  ease  on  its  surface,  and  expe- 
riencing considerable  pleasure  from  his  cool  retreat,  he  evinced  but  little 
inclination  even  to  exert  what  means  he  might  possess  in  himself  to 
escape.     A  vast  number  of  fascines  had  been  employed  by  the  army  in 
conducting  the  siege,  and  at  length  it  occurred  to  the  elephant-keeper, 
that  a  sufficient  number  of  these  (which  may  be  compared  to  bundles  of 
wood)  might  be  lowered  into  the  well,  to  make  a  hill,  which  might  he 
raised  to  the  top,  if  the  animal  could  be  instructed  as  to  the  necessary 
means  of  laying  them  in  regular  succession  under  his  feet.     Permission 
having  been  obtained  from  the  engineer  officers  to  use  the  fascines,  the 
keeper  had  to  teach  the  elephant  the  lesson,  which,  by  means  of  that 
extraordinary  ascendancy  these  men  attain  over  their  charge,  joined 
with  the  intellectual  resource  si  \tafc  &\\\y&&\\a^\lq  was  soon  eiiablnd 
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to  do :  and  the  elephant  began  quickly  to  place  each  fascine,  as  it  was 
lowered,  successively  under  him,  until,  in  a  little  time,  he  was  enabled 
to  stand  upon  them.  By  this  time,  however,  the  cunning  brute,  enjoy- 
ing the  pleasure  of  his  situation,  after  the  heat  and  partial  privation  of 
water  to  which  he  had  been  lately  exposed,  was  unwilling  to  work  any 
longer ;  and  all  the  threats  of  his  keeper  could  not  induce  him  to  place 
another  fascine.  The  man  then  opposed  cunning  to  cunning,  and  began 
to  caress  and  praise  the  elephant,  and  what  he  could  not  effect  by 
threats,  he  was  enabled  to  do  by  the  repeated  promise  of  plenty  of 
arrack.  Incited  by  this,  the  animal  again  went  to  work,  raised  himself 
considerably  higher,  until,  by  a  partial  removal  of  the  masonry  round 
the  top  of  the  well,  he  was  enabled  to  step  out.  The  whole  affair 
occupied  about  fourteen  hours. 

Elephants  at  Work. — In  the  "Bungalow  and  the  Tent,"  Mr.  E. 
Sullivan  says : — We  passed  an  elephant  working  on  the  road ;  and  it 
was  most  interesting  to  watch  the  half-reasoning  brute ;  he  was  tearing 
out  large  roots  from  the  ground  by  means  of  a  chain  and  hook,  fastened 
round  his  neck  with  a  species  of  collar.  He  pulled  like  a  man,  or 
rather  like  a  number  of  men,  with  a  succession  of  heavy  hauls,  throwing 
his  whole  weight  into  it,  and  almost  going  down  on  his  knees,  turning 
round  every  now  and  then  to  see  what  progress  he  was  making.  Really, 
the  instinct  displayed  by  the  elephant  in  its  domesticated  state  is  little 
short  of  reason  in  its  fullest  sense.  There  is  no  doubt  they  do  think, 
and  also  act  upon  experience  and  memory,  and  their  capacity  seems  to 
increase  in  an  extraordinary  degree  from  their  intercourse  with  man. 
The  remarkable  nicety  and  trouble  they  take  in  squaring  and  arranging 
the  blocks  of  hewn  stone  when  building  a  bridge  is  incredible,  unless 
seen  ;  they  place  them  with  as  much  skill  as  any  mason,  and  will  return 
two  or  three  times  to  give  the  finishing  touches  when  they  think  the 
work  is  not  quite  perfect.  They  retire  a  few  yards,  and  consider  what 
they  have  effected,  and  you  almost  fancy  you  can  detect  them  turning 
their  sagacious  old  noddles  on  one  side,  and  shutting  one  eye  in  a 
knowing  manner,  to  detect  any  irregularity  in  the  arrangement. 

Rogue  Elephants. — When  an  elephant  is  found  alone,  he  is  far  more 
dangerous  than  when  in  the  society  of  a  herd.  On  this  account,  a 
solitary  individual  is  usually  termed  a  "  rogue-elephant."  The  natives 
are  of  opinion  that  these  "  rogues  "  have  been  expelled  from  the  society 
of  their  kind  for  some  high  misdemeanour,  and  to  this  cause  their 
peculiar  ferocity  is  attributable.  Certain  it  is,  that  there  is  no  excep- 
tion to  this  remark  regarding  the  "  rogues,"  and  whatever  may  be  the 
original  cause  of  their  taste  for  solitude,  it  is  highly  probable  that  the 
violence  done  to  the  gregarious  habits  that  characterize  their  species  has 
the  effect  of  producing  in  them  sullenness  and  its  concomitant,  ferocity. 

White  Elephants. — In  many  of  the  eastern  countries,  white  elephants 
are  regarded  as  the  living  manes  of  the  Indian  emperors.  Each  of  these 
animals  has  a  palace,  a  number  of  domestics,  golden  vessels  filled  with 
the  choicest  food,  magnificent  garments,  and  they  are  absolved  from  all 
labour  and  servitude.  The  Emperor  is  the  only  personage  before  whom 
they  bow  the  knee,  and  their  salute  is  returned  by  the  monarch. 
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Miscellaneous  Instances  of  Sagacity. — When  his  comae,  or  conductor, 
wants  the  elephant  to  execute  any  painful  labour,  he  explains  the  nature 
of  the  operations,  and  recites  the  reasons  which  ought  to  induce  him  to 
qbey.  If  the  elephant  shows  a  repugnance  to  what  is  exacted  of  him,  his 
conductor  promises  to  give  him  arrack,  or  something  else  that  he  likes. 
It  is  extremely  dangerous,  however,  to  break  any  promise  that  is  made 
to  him  ;  many  coraacs  have  fallen  victims  to  indiscretions  of  this  kind. 
M.  d'Obsonville  saw  two  occupied  in  beating  down  a  wall,  which  the 
conductors  had  desired  them  to  do,  and  encouraged  them  by  a  promise 
of  fruits  and  brandy.  They  combined  their  efforts,  and,  doubling  up 
their  trunks,  which  were  guarded  from  injury  by  leather,  thrust  against 
the  strongest  part  of  the  wall,  and  by  reiterated  shocks  continued  their 
labours,  carefully  observing  and  following  with  their  eyes  the  effects  of 
the  equilibrium ;  at  last,  when  it  was  sufficiently  loosened,  making  one 
violent  push,  they  suddenly  drew  back  together,  that  they  might  not  be 
wounded,  and  the  whole  came  tumbling  to  the  ground. 

A  soldier  at  Pondicherry  was  accustomed  to  give  a  certain  quantity 
q{  arrack  to  one  of  these  animals  every  time  he  got  his  pay;  and,  having 
one  day  intoxicated  himself,  and  being  pursued  by  the  guard,  who  wanted 
to  put  him  in  prison,  he  took  refuge  under  the  elephant,  and  there  fell 
fast  asleep.  The  guard  in  vain  attempted  to  drag  him  from  this  asylum, 
for  the  elephant  defended  him  with  his  trunk.  Next  day  tbe  soldier, 
having  recovered  from  his  intoxication,  was  in  great  fear  when  he  found 
himself  under  the  belly  of  the  enormous  animal.  The  elephant,  who  un- 
questionably perceived  his  terror,  relieved  his  fears  by  immediately  ca- 
ressing him  with  his  trunk. 

An  officer  in  the  Bengal  army  had  a  favourite  elephant,  which  was 
supplied  daily  in  his  presence  with  a  certain  allowance  of  food  ;  but,  being 
compelled  to  absent  himself  on  a  journey,  the  keeper  of  the  beast  dimi- 
nished the  ration  of  food,  and  the  animal  became  daily  thinner  and 
weaker.  When  its  master  returned,  the  elephant  exhibited  the  greatest 
signs  of  pleasure.  The  feeding  time  came,  and  the  keeper  laid  before  it 
the  former  full  allowance  of  food,  which  it  divided  into  two  parts,  con- 
suming one  immediately,  and  leaving  the  other  untouched.  The  officer, 
knowing  the  sagacity  of  his  favourite,  saw  immediately  the  fraud  that 
had  been  committed,  and  ultimately  the  man  confessed  his  crime. 

An  elephant-driver  had  a  cocoa-nut  given  him,  which,  out  of  wanton- 
ness, he  struck  twice  against  his  elephant's  forehead  to  break  it.  The 
day  following,  the  animal  saw  some  cocoa-nuts  exposed  in  the  streets  for 
sale,  and,  taking  one  of  them  up  with  its  trunk,  beat  it  about  the  drivers 
head  till  the  man  was  completely  dead. 

Kaye,  in  his  "  Wisdom  of  God  in  the  Works  of  the  Creation,"  remarks 
that  elephants  are  said  to  be  exceedingly  afraid  of  mice,  lest  they  should 
get  through  the  trunk  into  their  lungs,  and  thus  stifle  them  ;  and,  there- 
fore, sleep  with  the  end  of  the  proboscis  so  close  to  the  ground  that  no- 
thing but  air  can  get  in  between. 

A  female  elephant,  kept  for  fifteen  years  at  the  villa  of  the  Duke  of 
Devonshire,  Chiswick,  near  London,  at  the  call  of  her  keeper  came  out 
o£  her  house,  and  iinme4va\»d^  \.wfo  xhj  a,  broom,  ready  to  perform  his 
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bidding  in  sweeping  the  paths  or  the  grass.  She  would  follow  him  round 
the  enclosure  with  a  pail  or  a  watering-pot,  showing  her  readiness  to  take 
that  share  of  labour  which  the  elephants  of  the  East  are  so  willing  to  per- 
form. Her  reward  was  a  carrot  and  some  water ;  but,  previously  to  sa- 
tisfying her  thirst  by  an  ample  draught,  she  would  exhibit  her  ingenuity 
in  emptying  the  contents  of  a  soda-water  bottle,  which  was  tightly  corked. 
This  she  effected  in  a  singularly  adroit  manner.  Pressing  the  small  bottle* 
against  the  ground  with  her  enormous  foot,  so  as  to  hold  it  securely  at 
an  angle  of  about  forty-five  degrees,  she  gradually  twisted  out  the  cork 
with  her  trunk,  although  it  was  very  little  above  the  edge  of  the  neck ; 
then,  without  altering  the  position,  she  turned  her  trunk  round  the  bottle1, 
so  that  she  might  reverse  it,  and  thus  empty  the  water  into  the  extremity 
of  the  proboscis.  This  she  accomplished  without  spilling  a  drop;  and  sh6 
delivered  the  empty  bottle  to  her  keeper  before  she  attempted  to  discharge1 
the  contents  of  the  trunk  into  the  mouth.  She  performed  another  trick 
which  required  equal  nicety  and  patience.  The  keeper,  who  was  accuse 
tomed  to  ride  on  her  neck  like  the  mohouts,  6r  elephant-drivers  of  India, 
had  a  large  cloth,  or  housing,  which  he  spread  over  her  when  he  thui 
bestrode  her  in  somewhat  of  oriental  state.  Upon  alighting,  which  she" 
allowed  him  to  do  by  kneeling,  he  desired  her  to  take  off  the  cloth. 
This  she  effected  by  putting  the  nluscles  of  her  loins  in  action,  so  that 
the  shrinking  of  her  loose  skin  gave  motion  to  the  cloth,  and  it  gradually 
wriggled  on  one  side,  till  it  fell  by  its  own  weight.  The  cloth  was  then, 
of  course,  in  a  heap  ;  but  the  elephant,  spreading  it  carefully  upon  the 
grass  with  her  truuk,  folded  it  up,  as  a  napkin  is  folded,  till  it  was  suffi- 
ciently compact  for  her  purpose.  She  then  poised  it  with  her  trunk  for 
a  few  seconds,  and  by  one  jerk  threw  it  over  her  head  to  the  centre  of 
her  back,  where  it  remained  as  steady  as  if  the  burden  had  been  adjusted 
by  human  hands. 

Elephants  as  Hope  Dancers. — According  to  Pliny,  it  was  not  un- 
common to  see  elephants  dance  Upon  a  rope,  their  steps  being  so  prac- 
tised and  certain,  that  four  of  them  traversed  a  rope,  bearing  a  Utter 
which  contained  one  of  their  companions,  who  feigned  to  be  sick. 
Similar  feats  are  recorded  by  many  ancient  writers  of  authority. 
Among  other  instances,  it  is  stated  that  the  elephants  trained  at  Borne 
would  not  only  walk  along  a  rope  forward,  but  retire  backward  with 
equal  precision.  In  another  case  an  elephant  climbed  up  an  inclined 
rope  to  the  roof  of  a  theatre,  and  descended  in  the  same  way,  bearing 
his  keeper  on  his  back.  It  has  been  remarked,  that  the  extraordinary 
power  of  so  heavy  an  animal  walking  along  a  rope  without  a  balance  is 
the  more  wonderful,  when  we  bear  in  mind  that  one  of  the  strongest 
instincts  which  the  elephant  possesses  is  that  which  impeh  him  to  ex- 
periment upon  the  stability  of  every  surface  which  he  is  required  to  cross, 
before  he  will  trust  his  body  to  the  chance  of  breaking  down  the  sup- 
port which  has  been  prepared  for  him.  The  yielding  rope  may  have 
called  this  instinct  into  action  ;  although  it  should  be  observed  that  the 
elephant  will  pass  over  a  bridge  which  vibrates,  when  only  force  will 
induce  him  to  set  foot  upon  one  whose  tottering  condition  manifests  its 
insecurity. 
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ARMADILLOS.** 

The  following  account  of  these  singular  animals  is  given  by  a  writer 
in  "Popular  Zoology":— Armadillos  are  almost  exclusively  natives  of 
South  America,  principally  of  the  province  of  Paraguay.  Some  inhabit 
the  forests ;  others  are  found  in  tne  open  country.  There  are  several 
species,  all  of  which  are  invested  with  a  coat  of  mail,  or  a  kind  of  plate 
armour  resembling  the  covering  of  the  pangolin,  or  scaly  ant-eater,  and 
the  shell  of  the  tortoise — the  nine-banded  being  the  most  common. 
This  crust  or  shell  covers  the  upper  parts  of  the  animal,  and  consists  of 
four  or  five  different  parts  or  divisions.  The  head  may  be  said  to  hare 
a  helmet,  and  the  shoulders  a  buckler,  composed  of  several  transverse 
series  of  plates.  Transverse  bands,  varying  in  the  different  species  from 
three  to  twelve,  which  are  movable,  cover  the  body ;  the  crupper  has 
its  buckler  similar  to  that  on  the  shoulders,  and  the  tail  is  protected  by 
numerous  rings.  The  hairs  of  the  body  are  few,  springing  from  between 
the  plates;  the  under  parts,  which  are  without  armour,  have  rather 
more  hairs.    In  a  living  state,  the  whole  armour  is  capable  of  yielding 

.  considerably  to  the  motions  of  the  body ;  the  pieces  or  plates  being 
connected  by.  a  membrane,  like  the  joints  in  tho  tail  of  a  lobster.  The 
nnder  parts  present  a  light  grainy  skin.  The  legs  are  thick  and  strong, 
but  only  long  enough  to  raise  the  body  from  the  ground ;  the  nails  are 
very  powerful,  and  calculated  for  digging;  and,  according  to  Buffon, 

'  the  mole  is  not  more  expert  in  burrowing  the  earth.  Some  of  the 
species  have  nocturnal  habits  and  are  very  timid,  flying  to  their  burrows 
tne  moment  they  hear  a  noise.  Other  species  quit  their  retreat  equally 
by  day  and  night,  and  these  are  said  not  to  be  so  rapid  in  their  motions 
as  the  others.  All  the  species  walk  quickly,  but  they  can  neither  leap, 
run,  nor  climb  ;  so  that  when  pursued,  they  can  only  escape  by  hiding 
themselves  in  their  holes  ;  if  these  be  too  far  off,  the  poor  hunted  crea- 
tures dig  a  hole  before  they  are  overtaken,  and  with  their  strong  snout 
and  fore  claws  in  a  few  moments  conceal  themselves.  Sometimes,  how- 
ever, before  they  are  quite  concealed,  they  are  caught  by  the  tail,  when 
they  struggle  so  powerfully  that  the  tail  often  breaks  short,  and  is  left 
in  the  hands  of  the  pursuers.  To  prevent  this  the  hunter  tickles  the 
animal  with  a  stick,  till  it  loses  its  hold,  and  allows  itself  to  be  taken 
without  further  resistance.  At  other  times,  when  pursued,  and  finding 
flight  ineffectual,  the  armadillos  withdraw  the  head  under  the  edge  of 
the  buckler  of  the  shoulders ;  their  legs,  except  the  feet,  are  naturally 
hidden  by  the  borders  of  the  bucklers  and  the  bands*;  they  then  con- 
tract the  body  as  far  towards  the  shape  of  a  ball  as  the  stretching  of 
the  membrane  which  unites  the  different  movable  pieces  of  the  ar- 
mour will  permit.  Guvier  remarks  that  the  three-banded  armadillo 
is  remarkable  for  the  faculty  of  rolling  itself  up  more  completely 
than  the  other  species.  It  can,  in  so  doing,  totally  conceal  the  head, 
the  tail,  and  the  fore  feet,  which  none  of  the  other  species  can 
completely  effect.  Thus  defended,  they  frequently  escape  danger ;  but 
if  near  a  precipice,  the  animal  will  sometimes  roll  itself  over,  and  in 
this  ca^e,  says  Molina  in  his  "  Natural  History  of  Chili,"  it  generally  falls 
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to  the  bottom  unhurt.  Armadillos  were  formerly  thought  to  feed  ex- 
clusively on  vegetables;  but  they  have  since  been  found  to  devour 
insects  and  flesh.  The  directions  of  their  burrows  evince  that  they 
search  after  ant-heaps,  and  the  insects  quickly  disappear  from  near  the 
hole  of  an  armadillo.  The  largest  species,  the  great  black  armadillo, 
common  in  the  forests  of  Paraguay,  feeds  on  the  carcasses  of  animals ; 
and  the  graves  of  the  dead,  which  are  necessarily  formed  at  a  distance 
from  the  usual  places  of  sepulture,  in  countries  where  the  great  armadillo 
is  found,  are  protected  by  strong  double  boards  to  prevent  the  animal 
from  penetrating  and  devouring  the  body.  It  appears,  also,  that  it  eats 
young  birds,  eggs,  snakes,  lizards,  &c.  The  Indians  are  very  fond  of  the 
flesh  of  the  armadillo  as  food,  especially  when  young  ;  but  when  old  it 
acquires  a  strong  musky  flavour.  Mr.  Waterton,  who  tasted  the  flesh, 
considered*  it  strong  and  rank.  The  shells  or  crusts  are  applied  to 
various  useful  purposes,  and,  painted  of  different  colours,  are  made  into 
boxes,  baskvfcs,  && 

LEMMING.4*8 

This  is  a  small  animal,  about  the  size  of  a  rat,  and  is  supposed  to 
inhabit  the  long  chain  of  mountains  called  the  Lapland  Alps,  running 
between  Sweden  and  Norway.     Its  appearance  is  sudden  and  uncertain, 
sometimes  not  being  seen  for  twenty  years,  and  at  other  times  observed  in 
some  parts  generally  every  three  or  four.  When,  however,  it  commences 
its  migrations,  it  is  in  such  inconceivable  numbers,  that  the  country  is 
literally  covered  with  them ;  marching  in  these  bodies  always,  as  it  is 
said,  in  a  straight  direction,  and  never  suffering  itself  to  be  diverted  from 
its  course  by  any  obstacles.    They  make  dreadful  devastation  in  fields, 
lay  waste  gardens,  ruin  crops,  and  spare  nothing,  except  what  is  shut 
tip  in  houses,  which  they  fortunately  never  enter.    They  bark  nearly 
like  small  dogs  ;  and  the  vulgar  believe  that  they  fall  from  the  clouds 
with  the  rain.     Their  method  of  crossing  rivers  and  branches  of  the 
fiords,  was  thus  related  to  M.  de  Gapell  Brooke,  by  an  eye-witness.    On 
arriving  at  the  edge  of  the  water,  the  foremost  advance,  and,  swimming 
across,  form  a  kind  of  floating,  or  to  use  a  military  term,  complete  pon- 
toon bridge ;  the  head  of  each  supported  by  the  hinder  part  of  that 
before  it.     When  a  communication  is  thus  formed  between  the  shores, 
the  remainder  of  the  army  pass  rapidly  over  the  backs  of  the  supporters, 
and  gain  the  opposite  shore.     Strange  as  this  may  seem,  continues  Mr. 
Brooke,  the  contrivances  which  naturalists  agree  are  resorted  to  both  by 
the  marmot  and  grey  squirrel,  for  the  purpose  of  crossing  rivers,  appear 
as  extraordinary,  though  well  authenticated,  and  what  has  been  thus 
mentioned  concerning  the  lemming  will,  I  doubt  not,  be  received  with 
attention  by  those  who  have  made  natural  history  more  particularly 
their  study,  and  can  better  judge  of  the  extraordinary  instinct  and 
sagacity  of  the  animal  creation.     In  another  account  of  the  migratory 
troops  of  lemmings,  it  is  said,  that  if  the  leader  be  turned  out  of  its 
line,  and  separated  from  the  rest,  it  utters  a  plaintive  cry,  quite  different 
from  that  of  resentment,  and  will  sometimes  seek  an  immediate  death, 
by  suspending  itself  from  the  forked  branch  of  some  adjacent  tree. 
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From  its  singular  appearance,  and  the  uncertainty  which,  for  some 
time,  existed  as  to  the  mode  of  bringing  forth  and  rearing  its  young,  thii 
extraordinary  creature,  with  its  duck-like  bill  and  webbed  feet,  excited 
the  most  lively  interest.  In  1832,  however,  two  specimens  were  sent  to 
this  country  by  the  Honourable  Lauderdale  Maule,  of  the  39th  Regiment, 
and,  on  these  being  dissected,  the  extraordinary  fact  was  established  that 
this  animal,  which  combines  the  bird  and  quadruped  together  in  its  out- 
ward form,  produces  eggs  like  the  one,  and  rears  and  suckles  its  young 
like  the  other.  It  was  conjectured  that,  like  a  duckling  just  hatched,  the 
young  at  once  took  to  the  water,  but  it  has  been  ascertained  that  the 
eggs  are  hatched  just  before  exclusion,  that  the  young  are  born  blind  and 
naked,  and,  consequently,  unable  to  leave  the  nest  for  some  time. 

The  ornithorynchus  is  found  in  Australia,  and  by  the  colonists  is 
known  as  the  water-mole.     Mr.  G.  Bennett,  from  accurate  observations 
made  in  1832  in  the  Murray  County,  on  the  Yas  River,  states  that  these 
animals  frequent  the  open  and  tranquil  parts  of  the  stream,  covered  with 
aquatic  plants,  where  the  steep  and  shaded  banks  afford  excellent  situa- 
tions for  the  excavation  of  their  burrows,  which  are  carried  inwards,  in 
a  serpentine  form,  to  a  distance  of  from  twenty  to  fifty  feet,  with  a  space 
scooped  out  at  the  extremity  sufficient  for  the  accommodation  of  old  and 
young.     When  in  the  water,  the  animals  are  recognised  by  their  dark 
bodies,  just  seen  level  with  the  surface,  above  which  the  head  is  slightly 
raised,  and  by  the  circles  made  in  the  water  by  their  paddling  action. 
Their  movements  are  so  rapid,  and  their  sense  of  danger  so  lively,  that 
the  mere  act  of  levelling  a  gun  is  sufficient  to  cause  their  instant,  disap- 
pearance.    In  searching  for  food,  which  consists  of  insects,  very  small 
shell-fish,  <fec,  they  thrust  their  beak  into  the  soft  mud.     Mr.  Bennett 
succeeded  in  keeping  several  in  confinement,  which  he  describes  as  lively 
and  interesting  creatures.    When  alarmed  they  titter  a  growl,  resembling 
that  of  a  puppy.     Their  eyes  being  placed  high  on  the  head,  they  do 
not  see  objects  well  in  a  straight  line.     I  have  seen  them  elevate  the 
head,  as  if  to  regard  objects  above  or  around  them.     Sometimes  I  have 
been  able  to  enter  into  play  with  them  by  scratching  and  tickling  them 
with  my  finger  ;  they  seemed  to  enjoy  it  exceedingly,  opening  their  man- 
dibles, and  biting  playfully  at  the  finger,  and  moving  about  like  puppies 
indulged  with  similar  treatment.     As  well  as  combing  the  fur  to  clean 
it  when  wet,  I  have  also  seen  them  peck  at  it  with  their  beak  (if  the 
term  may  be  allowed),  as  a  duck  would  clean  its  feathers.     When  I 
placed  them  in  a  pan  of  deep  water  they  were  eager  to  get  out,  after 
being  there  for  only  a  short  time ;  but  when  the  water  was  shallow,  with 
a  turf  of  grass  in  one  comer,  they  enjoyed  it  exceedingly.     They  would 
sport  together,  attacking  one  another  with  their  mandibles,  and  roll  over 
in  the  water  in  the  midst  of  their  gambols ;  and  would  afterwards  retire, 
when  tired,  to  the  turf,  where  they  would  lie  combing  themselves.    They 
appeared  to  be,  in  a  great  measure,  nocturnal,  preferring  the  twilight  to 
the  bright  glare  of  day.    The  natives  of  Australia  eat  the  ornithorynchus, 
and  the  soft  silky  down  which  grows  under  the  long  bristly  hair  is  used 
instead  of  the  i'ur  of  the  beaver  in  unliving  hats. 
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ANTS. 

Ants  consist  of  males,  females,  and  neuters,  multitudes  of  which  unit© 
together  in  the  various  processes  essential  for  the  common  good.     The 
males  are  destitute  of  stings,     'the  neuters,  or  workers,  have  no  wings, 
and  on  them  devolve  all  the  labours  of  the  community.     As  in  the  case 
of  bees,  Huber  states  that  the  workers  exhibit  marked  devotion  to  the 
female.     When  the  females  become  queens,  or  mothers  of  new  establish- 
ments, they  invariably  divest  themselves  of  their  wings,  and  pass  the  re- 
mainder of  their  time  at  home,  never  wandering  from  their  nest;     The 
mother,  or  queen  ant,  like  the  queen  bee,  lays  all  the  eggs.     These  arp 
at  first  so  small  as  to  be  scarcely  perceptible  with  the  naked  eye.     Each 
one,  as  soon  as  laid,  is  taken  charge  of  by  a  worker,  or  neuter  ant,  and 
carried  to  the  place  prepared  for  it,  where  it  is  constantly  turned,  until 
it  assumes  the  pupa  state.   In  cold  Weather  the  eggs  are  taken  to  the  in- 
terior of  the  nest,  while  in  fine  warm  weather  they  are  laid  outside  it  for 
a  few  hours  in  the  day.     In  the  pupa  state  they  look  exceedingly  like 
grains  of  corn,  for  which,  indeed,  they  were  mistaken  by  early  entomolo- 
gists, who  supposed  that  the  workers  nibbled  off  the  ends  of  the  corn  to 
prevent  it  sprouting.   More  careful  examination  has  shown  that  this  was 
merely  the  workers  assisting  the  pupae  to  break  the  integuments  by  which 
they  had  been  surrounded.   Ants  live  on  animal  or  vegetable  substances; 
largely,  for  a  week  or  two  in  summer,  on  the  more  luscious  sorts  of  fruit, 
such  as  peaches,  nectarines,  or  plums ;  also  on  the  sweet  juice  deposited 
on  the  leaves  of  plants  by  the  aphides,  or  plant  lice,  which  Kirby  calls 
the  milch  cattle  of  ants.     It  was  at  one  time  supposed  that  they  stored 
up  food  for  winter  use,  but  it  is  now  ascertained  that  this  is  not  the  case. 
During  summer  vast  numbers  are  consumed  by  birds,  and  perish  in  va- 
rious ways )  the  males  all  die  on  the  approach  of  cold  weather,  and  the 
remainder  pass  the  winter  in  a  state  of  torpidity.   Strictly  speaking,  ant- 
hives  are  republics — each  individual  having  their  own  special  office,  and 
each  performing  it  with  assiduous  diligence.    Between  those  ants  which 
are  indigenous  to  Europe,  and  the  foreign  species,  there  are  many  and 
Important  differences.     European  ants,  as  already  stated,  never  lay  by  a 
store  of  food,  all  that  they  are  seen  carrying  to  their  nests  being  intended 
for  immediate  consumption.     Foreign  ants,  on  the  contrary,  are  active 
all  the  year  round,  and,  food  being  scarce  in  the  autumn  and  winter,  they 
are  obliged  to  lay  by  a  store,  in  order  to  provide  for  its  exigencies.  The 
ants  common  to  this  country  may  be  thus  briefly  described : — 

Fallow,  or  Wood  Ant.*11— This,  the  largest  of  the  British  species, 
is  very  common  in  the  vicinity  of  decayed  stumps  of  trees,  and  may  be 
easily  distinguished  by  the  dusky  black  colour  of  the  head  and  the  lower 
parts  of  the  body,  and  the  darkish  brown  of  the  middle.  'The  exterior 
of  their  nest  is  formed  01*  every  kind  of  material  which  they  can  find 
within  a  short  distance  of  the  intended  site — straw,  grass,  leaves,  twigs  of 
trees,  and  ev6n  grains  of  corn.  Their  first  business  is  to  excavate  a  cavity 
in  the  earth ;  some  of  them  then  bring  materials,  and  cover  in  the  en- 
trance, while  another  detachment  mixes  up  the  earth  (that  had  previously 
been  thrown  up  when  the  foundation  was  being  made)  with  leaves,  thus 
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rendering  it  more  suitable  for  a  building.  Here  and  there  open  spaces 
are  left,  which,  after  the  shell  or  skeleton  of  the  building  is  completed, 
are  converted  into  galleries,  which  lead  to  the  different  apartments,  and 
which  all  meet  in  a  large  chamber  in  the  centre  of  the  nest,  which  is  the 
favourite  residence  of  the  ants.  The  roof  is  composed  of  straw,  and  is 
of  a  conical  form,  in  order  that  the  rain  may  pour  freely  off.  These  ante 
work  principally  by  day,  and  are  so  fearless  that  it  is  by  no  means  diffi- 
cult to  watch  their  proceedings.  Towards  night  the  avenues,  which, 
during  the  day,  admit  of  their  free  ingress  and  egress,  are  gradually  les- 
sened, and  at  length  perfectly  closed.  This  is  accomplished  by  placing 
little  bits  of  wood  at  the  entrances,  and  then  filling  up  the  interstices 
with  leaves  and  straw — in  fact,  actually  blockading  them.  Before  the 
last  is  thus  secured  they  all  retire  inside  to  repose  for  the  night ;  three 
or  four,  however,  remain  out,  apparently  to  perform  the  duty  of  senti- 
nels. Early  every  morning  the  avenues  are  again  opened,  and  the  ants 
resume  their  usual  avocations.  In  rainy  weather  they  remain  closed  the 
entire  day.  Rival  colonies  of  this  species  sometimes  engage  in  battle, 
when,  according  to  Huber,  thousands  engage  in  single  combat,  while 
thousands  charge  irregularly  on  all  sides ;  every  individual  knows  friend 
from  foe,  and  the  combat  lasts  till  night  puts  a  temporary  stop  to  the 
slaughter ;  these  combats  are  often  continued  for  several  days. 

Brown,  or  Ash  coloured  Ant. — The  nests  of  this  species  are 
constructed  in  storeys  nearly  half  an  inch  high.  They  vary  in  height, 
consisting  sometimes  of  no  less  than  twenty  storeys.  These  storeys  are 
not  horizontal,  but  follow  the  slope  of  the  ant-hills,  lying  one  over 
another,  to  the  ground-floor,  which  communicates  with  the  subterranean 
apartments,  which,  being  much  cooler  than  the  upper  regions,  are  gene- 
rally used  as  nurseries  during  the  very  hot  season,  while  in  rainy 
weather,  the  young  ones  are  conveyed  to  the  upper  parts.  Each  storey 
consists  of  a  number  of  small  rooms  and  halls,  as  well  as  of  long  nar- 
row galleries,  or  corridors,  which  are  used  as  a  medium  of  general  com- 
munication. All  the  working  ants  are  employed  in  constructing  the 
nest,  which,  as  the  number  of  young  ones  increase,  is  proportionably  en- 
larged. When  a  nest  has  to  be  formed,  each  ant  carries  between  its 
teeth  a  little  ball  of  earth,  previously  collected  with  its  mandible  from 
the  bottom  of  its  abode.  When  these  are  carried  to  the  right  spot,  the 
ants  press  hard  against  them,  in  order  to  fill  up  the  integuments  of  the. 
wall.  After  tracing  out  the  plan  of  their  dwelling,  by  laying  here  and 
there  the  foundation  of  pillars,  walls,  &c,  they  gradually  raise  them 
higher  and  higher.  When  about  half  an  inch  high,  they  close  them  in 
with  a  vaulted  ceiling.  They  then  mount  up,  and  commence  another 
storey,  until  the  nest  is  sufficiently  large.  These  ants  do  not  make  use 
of  any  kind  of  animal  secretion  to  cement  the  earth  of  which  their 
nests  are  formed.  They  cannot,  therefore,  proceed  with  their  work  ex- 
cept in  damp  or  rainy  weather,  as  in  dry  weather  the  earth  would  not 
adhere  sufficiently  well  together.  Sometimes,  when  weary  of  waiting 
for  rain,  the  patient  little  creatures  will  excavate  the  ground  until  they 
arrive  at  earth  sufficiently  damp  for  their  purpose ;  and,  indeed,  they 
appear  to  be  quite  as  skilful   in  the  formation  of  their  subterranean 
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abodes  as  in  those  raised  above  ground.  Sometimes  these  ants  appear 
to  commence  their  labours  according  to  some  preconceived  idea.  For 
instance,  should  one  of  them  discover  a  particularly  favourable  spot  for 
commencing  operations,  it  will  distribute  little  parcels  of  earth  in  various 
directions,  working  away  until  the  plan  is  sufficiently  developed  to  be 
understood  by  its  companions,  when  all  join  in  the  labour. 

Jet,  or  Carpenter  Ant. — These  are  smaller  than  the  wood  ants, 
and  may  be  distinguished  from  them  by  their  glossy  black  colour.  They 
are  not  so  common  as  the  other?,  but  may  occasionally  be  found  in  the 
trunks  of  old  oak  or  willow  trees,  where  they  gnaw  out  galleries  ;  but 
they  are  so  timid,  that  it  is  quite  impossible  to  watch  them  while  at 
their  work.  When,  however,  the  nest  is  completed,  it  may  be  exa- 
mined. And  then  on  one  side  may  be  seen  a  series  of  horizontal 
galleries,  which  follow  the  circular  direction  of  the  layers  of  wood ;  on 
the  other  side,  again,  are  galleries  constructed  parallel  to  each  other, 
and  separated  by  exceedingly  thin  partitions,  in  which  are  small  oval 
apertures,  answering  the  purpose  of  doors.  These  nests  are  chiefly 
remarkable  for  their  lightness,  and  the  elegant  finish  of  the  pillars  or 
columns  which  support  the  several  storeys  of  the  edifice.  The  cham- 
bers are  always  from  eight  to  ten  inches  in  length,  and  proportionately 
high,  and  yet  the  wood  supporting  them  is  as  thin  as  paper.  All  these 
chambers  communicate  with  each  other  by  means  of  arcades,  and  thus 
the  ants  have  free  communication  with  every  part  of  their  habitation. 
It  is  a  curious  circumstance,  that  the  wood  in  which  the  jet  ant  works, 
invariably  assumes  a  blackish  tinge,  and  presents  the  appearance  of 
elaborately  carved  ebony.  It  is  supposed  that  this  is  produced  by  the 
action  of  an  acid  juice  emanating  from  the  insects.   The  other  sorts  are — 

The  Turf  Ant,  a  small  dusky  brown  species,  common  in  fields ;  the 
nest  formed  of  grains  of  earth  or  sand,  and  placed  under  a  tuft  of  grass. 

The  Yellow  Ant,  which  constructs  its  nest  of  decayed  wood, 
gnawed  from  rotten  trees ;  and 

The  Common  Garden  Ant,  well  known  as  forming  burrows  in  the 
ground,  or  living  under  stones. 

Sagacity  of  the  Wood  Ant — One  of  these  was  observed  trying  to 
drag  along  a  little  bit  of  wood  much  larger  than  its  own  body.  After 
getting  on  pretty  well  for  a  time,  the  poor  little  fellow  came  to  an 
ascent,  and  found,  to  his  utter  dismay,  that  it  was  too  heavy,  and  that 
he  really  could  not  get  on.  Some  of  his  friends,  however,  who  happened 
to  be  passing  by,  came  to  his  assistance,  and,  by  their  united  efforts,  the 
piece  of  wood  was  soon  placed  on  the  summit.  They  then  left  him  to 
finish  his  own  job,  so  on  he  went,  but,  alas,  a  fresh  difficulty  soon  pre- 
sented itself !  His  load  was  thicker  at  one  end  than  at  the  other,  and 
while  dragging  it  along,  he  incautiously  drew  it  between  two  pieces  of 
wood,  where  it  remained  firmly  fixed.  He  pushed  and  pushed,  but  in 
vain;  there  it  lay.  At  length  he  went  to  the  other  end,  dragged  it  out, 
took  it  a  short  way  round,  and  soon  arrived  at  his  destination. 

Power  of  Communicating  Information. — A  gentleman  once  placed  a 
jar  of  treacle  in  a  closet,  into  which  a  great  number  of  ants  found  their 
way  *nd  speedily  began  to  devour  the  treacle,  of  which  they  are  very 
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fond.  They  were  all  turned  out,  except  otie,  who  feastefl  away  for  sow 
time.  When  quite  satisfied,  it  wished  to  get  out,  but  for  a  long  time 
could  not  succeed,  as  the  gentleman  had  tied  the  jar  by  a  string  to  a 
nail  in  the  ceiling.  At  length  it  clambered  up  fhd  jar,  reached  the 
string,  mounted  to  the  top,  ran  alone  the  ceiling,  then  down  the  wall, 
and  finally  disappeared  altogether.  What  was  the  gentleman's  amaze- 
ment, in  about  naif  an  hour,  to  see  a  whdlfe  swarm  of  ants  climbing  up 
the  wall,  and  then  down  the  string  to  the  jar,  where  they  ate  up  the 
treacle  in  an  incredibly  short  space  of  time.  When  one  set  of  them  had 
satisfied  their  hunger,  they  descended,  and  another  set  took  their  place, 
and  so  on.  From  this  it  is  evident  that  the  first  flint  must  not  only  in 
some  way  or  other  have  communicated  the  fact  of  his  having  partaken 
of  the  treacle,  but  also  the  manner  in  which  the  jar  could  be  reached. 

ANTS  OF  INDIA. 

To  mark  the  economy  of  ants,  says  Mrs.  Meer  Hassan  Ali,  has  some- 
times formed  a  part  of  my  amusements  in  Hindostan.  I  find  they  afl 
have  wings  at  certain  seasons  of  the  year ;  and  more  industrious  little 
creatures  cannot  exist  than  the  small  red  ants,  which  are  so  abundant  in 
India.  I  have  watched  them  at  their  labours  for  hours  without  retiring; 
they  are  so  small,  that  from  eight  to  twelve  in  number  labour  with  great 
difficulty  to  convey  a  grain  of  English  wheat.  I  have  known  them  to 
carry  one  of  these  grains  to  their  nest,  at  a  distance  of  from  six  hundred 
to  a  thousand  yards.  They  travel  in  two  distinct  lines,  over  rough  or 
smooth  ground,  as  it  may  happen,  even  up  and  down  steps,  at  one 
regular  pace.  The  returning  unladen  ants  invariably  salute  the 
burthened  ones,  who  are  making  their  way  to  the  general  store-house; 
but  it  is  done  so  promptly,  that  the  line  is  neither  broken  nor  their 
progress  impeded  by  the  salutation.  I  was  surprised  one  morning,  in 
my  breakfast-parlour,  to  discover  something  moving  slowly  up  the  wall; 
on  approaching  near  to  examine  what  it  was,  I  discovered  a  dead  wasp, 
which  the  footman  had  destroyed  with  his  chowrie  during  breakfast, 
and  which,  falling  on  the  floor,  had  become  the  prize  of  my  little  friends 
(a  vast  multitude),  who  were  labouring  with  their  tiny  strength  to  con- 
vey it  to  their  nest  in  the  ceiling.  The  weight  was  either  too  great,  or 
they  had  quarrelled  over  the  burthen,  I  know  not  which,  but  the  wasp 
fell  to  the  ground  when  they  had  made  more  than  half  the  journey  ot 
the  wall :  the  courageous  little  creatures,  however,  were  nothing 
daunted  ;  they  resumed  their  labour,  and  before  evening  their  prize  was 
safely  housed.  These  ants  are  particularly  fond  of  animal  food.  I  once 
caught  a  tarantula.  It  was  evening,  and  I  wished  to  examine  it  br 
daylight.  I  placed  it  for  this  purpose  in  a  recess  of  the  wall,  under  a 
tumbler,  leaving  just  breathing  room.  In  the  morning  I  went  to  exan  ine 
my  curiosity,  when,  to  my  surprise,  it  was  dead,  and  swarming  with  rd 
ants,  who  had  been  its  destroyers,  and  were  busily  engaged  in  making* 
feast  on  the  (to  them)  huge  carcass  of  the  tarantula.  These  small  creators 
often  prove  a  great  annoyance  by  their  nocturnal  visits  to  the  beds  01 
individuals,  unless  the  precaution  be  taken  of  having  brass  v  csaels  filled 
with  water  to  each  oi  l\us  \itd  feet,  the  only  method  of  eiiectually  pre- 
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venting  their  approach  to  the  beds.  I  was  once  much  annoyed  by  a 
visit  from  these  bold  insects,  when  reclining  on  a  sofa  during  the  heat 
of  the  day.  I  awoke  by  an  uneasy  sensation  from  their  bite,  or  sting, 
about  my  ears  and  face,  and  found  that  they  had  assembled  by  millions 
on  my  head ;  the  bath  was  my  immediate  resource.  The  natives  tell  me 
these  little  pests  will  feed  on  the  human  body  if  they  are  not  disturbed. 
When  any  one  is  sick,  there  is  always  a  great  anxiety  to  keep  them  away. 
The  large  black  ant  is  also  an  enemy  to  man';  its  sharp  pincers  inflict 
wounds  of  no  trifling  consequence.  It  is  much  larger  than  the  common 
fly,  has  long  legs,  is  swift  of  foot,  and  feeds  chiefly  on  animal  substances. 
I  fancy  all  the  ant  species  are  more  or  less  carnivorous,  but  strictly 
epicurean  in  their  choice  of  food,  avoiding  tainted  or  decomposed  sub- 
stances with  the  nicest  discrimination.  Sweetmeats  are  alluring  to 
them  ;  there  is  also  some  difficulty  in  keeping  them  from  jars  of  sugar 
or  preserves  ;  when  swallowed  in  food,  they  are  the  cause  of  much  per- 
sonal inconvenience.  I  have  often  witnessed  the  Hindoos,  male  or 
female,  depositing  small  portions  of  sugar  near  ants1  nests,  as  acts  of 
charity  to  commence  the  day  with ;  and  it  is  the  common  opinion  with 
the  natives  generally,  that  wherever  the  red  ants  colonize,  prosperity  at- 
tends the  owners  of  that  house.  They  destroy  the  white  ants,  though 
the  difference  in  their  size  is  as  a  grain  of  sand  to  a  barley  corn. 

ANTS  OF  PE£U. 

Dr.  Poeppig,  in  "  Travels  in  Chili,  and  Peru,"  states  that  in  Peru 
yon  are  annoyed  and  persecuted  by  insects  in  everything  you  do,  and 
are  daily  obliged  to  exert  your  ingenuity  to  discover  ineans  of  encounter- 
ing them,  but  are  too  often  obliged  tp  acknowledge  with  vexation  that 
the  acuteness  of  the  human  understanding  is  no  match  for  the  instinct 
of  these  little  animals.  How  many  species  there  may  be  in  the  forest 
is  a  question  which  any  one  who  has  visited  a  tropical  country  will  not 
be  bold  enough  to  answer.  If  I  state  here,  that,  after  a  careful  enume- 
ration, six-and-twenty  species  of  ants  are  found  in  the  woods  about 
Pampayaco,  I  will  by  no  means  affirm  that  this  number  is  complete. 
Every  group  of  plants  has  a  particular  species,  and  many  trees  are  even 
the  exclusive  abode  of  a  kind  that  does  not  occur  anywhere  else.  One 
of  the  indubitably  very  useful  kinds,  and  which  does  not  attack  man 
unless  provoked,  is  the  Peruvian  wandering  ant.  It  is  not  known  where 
this  courageous  insect  lives,  for  it  comes  in  endless  swarins  from  the 
-wilderness,  where  it  again  vanishes.  It  is  generally  seen  only  in  the 
rainy  season,  and  it  can  scarcely  be  guessed  in  what  direction  it  will 
come  ;  but  it  is  not  unwelcome,  because  it  does  no  injury  to  the  planta- 
tions, and  destroys  innumerable  pernicious  insects  of  other  kinds,  and 
even  amphibious  animals  and  small  quadrupeds.  The  broad  columns  go 
forward,  disregarding  every  obstacle ;  the  millions  march  close  together 
in  a  swarm  that  takes  hours  in  passing ;  while,  on  both  sides,  the  war* 
riors,  distinguished  by  their  size  and  colour,  move  busily  backward  and 
forward,  ready  for  defence,  and  likewise  in  looking  for  and  attacking 
animals  which  are  so  unfortunate  as  to  be  unable  to  escape,  either  by 
force  or  bv  rapid  flight.    If  they  approach  a  house,  the  owner  readily 
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opens  every  part  and  goes  out  of  their  way  ;  for  all  noxious  vermin  that 
may  have  taken  up  their  abode  in  the  roof  of  palm-leaves,  the  insects 
and  larv&  of  which  do  much  more  damage  than  one  is  aware  of,  are  all 
destroyed  or  compelled  to  seek  safety  in  flight  The  most  secret  recesses 
of  the  huts  do  not  escape  their  search,  and  the  animal  that  waits  for  their 
arrival  is  infallibly  lost.  They  even,  as  the  natives  affirm,  overpower 
large  snakes,  for  the  warriors  quickly  form  a  circle  round  the  reptile, 
while  basking  in  the  sun,  which  on  perceiving  its  enemies  endeavours  to 
escape,  but  in  vain ;  for  six  or  more  of  the  enemy  have  fixed  themselves 
upon  it,  and,  while  the  tortured  animal  endeavours  to  relieve  itself  by  a 
single  turn,  the  number  of  its  foes  is  increased  a  hundred-fold ;  thou- 
sands of  the  smaller  ants  from  the  main  column  hasten  up,  and,  in  spite 
of  the  writhings  of  the  snake,  wound  it  in  innumerable  places,  and  in  a 
few  hours  nothing  remains  of  it  but  a  clean  skeleton. 

WHITE  ANTS. 

A  correspondent  of  the  Geographical  Society,  writing  from  Melville 
Island,  says,  the  white  ant  rears  its  pyramidal  dwelling  to  the  height  of 
seven  or  eight  feet.  It  infests  the  houses,  and  destroys  everything  that 
comes  in  its  way.  These  insects  make  their  approach  by  forming  an 
earthen  gallery,  under  cover  of  which  they  advance  in  myriads,  and 
commit  terrible  depredations.  They  cut  through  all  bale  goods  in  our 
stores,  such  as  canvass,  blankets,  shirts,  trousers,  and  even  shoes.  They 
are  so  rapid  in  their  operations,  that  I  know  instances  where  bales,  con- 
taining two  dozens  of  shirts  each,  each  shirt  packed  one  above  the  other, 
and  placed  on  shelves  four  feet  from  the  floor,  and  six  inches  from  the 
wall,  have  been  perforated  through  and  through  in  twenty-four  hours, 
notwithstanding  that  the  storekeeper  examined  the  bales  every  day,  and 
that  on  the  day  previous  to  those  discoveries,  not  an  ant  was  to  be  seen 
in  the  store.  In  three  or  four  weeks,  they  destroyed  £30  worth  of 
clothes,  one  government  tent  twenty  feet  long,  300  feet  of  timber  in  the 
timber  house,  three  ammunition  boxes  in  the  magazine,  sixty-five  pairs 
of  trousers,  and  twenty-three  smock-frocks  in  the  engineers'  store-house. 

Sagacity  of  the  White  Ant. — In  "  Wilson's  Western  Africa,"  it  is  re- 
lated that  in  nothing  is  the  ingenuity  of  these  little  insects  more  remark- 
ably displayed  than  in  the  expedient  to  which  they  frequently  resort  to 
cross  a  little  stream  on  the  sand  beach  after  a  shower  of  rain.  Some 
times  their  train  is  cut  in  two  by  one  of  these  little  streamlets.  To 
plunge  into  it  singly,  they  would  soon  be  swept  away  by  the  rush  of  the 
current.  They  come  to  the  edge  of  the  water,  raise  their  antennae,  and 
point  them  from  one  direction  to  another,  as  if  they  were  taking  a 
scientific  view  of  all  the  dangers  of  the  crossing.  They  wander  up  and 
down  the  stream  with  the  greatest  uneasiness,  and  finding  110  other  way 
to  cross,  form  themselves  into  a  compact  knot  or  raft  of  a  dozen  or 
more,  and  launch  themselves  upon  the  stream.  They  have,  by  previous 
observation,  made  sure  that  they  would  strike  a  projecting  point  or 
bluff  on  the  opposite  shore,  and  not  be  carried  by  the  current  into  the 
main  river.  The  moment  they  touch  the  other  side,  they  use  their 
claws,  like  anclioTS,  &n&  \\o\A  ow  to&\1  the  whole  company  disengage 
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themselves,  and  march  off  in  single  file  in  the  track  of  those  that  have 
preceded  them.  I  have  watched  them  for  hours  together,  and  have  seen 
raft  after  raft  of  these  little  creatures  go  over  in  safety,  when,  if  they 
had  attempted  to  cross  singly,  all  would  have  been  swept  into  the  river. 

UMBRELLA  ANTS.511 

The  late  Reverend  Lansdown  Guilding  records  the  following  singular 
habits  relating  to  what  he  calls  the  parasol-ants : — In  Trinidad,  he  says, 
we  may  see  marching  legions  of  these  beings,  with  a  leaf  elevated  over 
their  heads,  like  a  London  crowd  on  a  rainy  day  following  the  Lord 
Mayor's  show  with  innumerable  umbrellas  ;  or  rather,  as  they  observe 
the  order  and  decorum  which  the  mob  despise,  they  represent,  on  a 
Lilliputian  scale,  with  their  leafy  screens,  the  enemies  of  Macbeth  de- 
scending from  "  Birnam  Wood  to  Dunsinane."  These  leaves  are,  how- 
ever, probably  collected  to  cover  their  nest,  rather  than  to  "  shadow 
the  number  of  their  host." 

Ants'  Eggs. — Ants'  eggs  are  a  cosily  luxury  in  Siam :  they  are  not 
much  larger  than  grains  of  sand,  are  sent  to  table  curried,  or  rolled  in 
green  leaves,  mingled  with  shreds  or  very  fine  slices  of  fat  pork. 

THE  MUSQUITO. 

The  musquito  is  said  to  have  three  stages  of  existence,  in  the  first 
and  second  of  which  it  is  a  water  insect,  and  in  the  third  the  well- 
known  winged  one.  Several  musquitoes  being  observed  on  the  surface 
of  some  stagnant  water,  each  in  close  proximity  to  a  yellowish  sub- 
stance, were  viewed  through  a  microscope,  and  proved  to  be  a  collection 
of  eggs,  which  the  musquitoes  were  depositing.  Each  collection,  though 
not  consisting  of  less  than  one  hundred  eggs,  did  not  exceed  three- 
twentieths  of  an  inch  in  length  and  one-twentieth  in  breadth.  The 
eggs  were  arranged  in  lines,  standing  on  end,  and  were  each  one-fortieth 
of  an  inch  long.  A  few  of  these  collections  of  ova  being  put,  with  some 
of  the  water  on  which  they  floated,  into  a  tumbler,  and  placed  under  a 
glass  shade,  in  two  days  and  a  half  the  water  was  found  to  swarm  with 
animalcules,  the  shells  of  the  ova  still  adhering  as  when  first  observed. 
On  examining  one  of  them  minutely,  the  larger  or  under  end  was  found 
to  have  opened  like  a  lid,  to  allow  the  insect  to  escape  into  the  water. 
The  body  of  the  newly-hatched  insect  was  semi-transparent.  In  the 
thorax,  the  heart  was  seen  furnished  with  four  projections ;  from  this 
organ  two  blood-vessels  proceeded  down  the  centre  of  the  body  to  the 
end  of  the  tail,  which  was  always  to  be  seen  just  above  the  surface  of 
the  water.  Its  motion  was  quick,  and  it  always  went  tail  foremost ; 
and  when  in  search  of  food,  it  threw  out  a  couple  of  brush-like  tenta- 
cula,  which  moved  circularly  and  created  a  vortex,  by  which  the  food 
was  attracted  within  the  reach  of  the  depredator.  Their  food  appeared 
to  be  principally  decomposing  vegetable  matter ;  but  they  occasionally 
devoured  their  own  kind,  as  well  as  their  recently-quitted  shells.  At 
the  termination  of  twenty-one  days,  during  which  the  water  was  thrice 
changed,  they  had  attained  to  three  or  four  twentieths  of  an  inch  in 
diameter.  On  attaining  this  age,  they  underwent  a  second  metamor- 
phosis.   The  shape  was  materially  altered ;  but  the  greatest  change  was 
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that  in  regard  to  the  seat  of  the  gills,  which  were  then  situated  in  the 
thorax,  their  former  site  (the  tail)  being  absorbed ;  and  the  channel  of 
communication  between  them  and  the  air  consisted  in  two  small  tubes 
attached  to  the  upper  part  of  the  thorax.  In  this  stage  of  existence  the 
insects  were  much  less  active  than  in  their  former  state ;  they  did  not 
require  food,  aud  had  no  mouth,  resembling  in  this  respect  the  chrysalis 
of  the  butterfly;  they  seldom  left  the  surface,  and  when  they  did  so, 
speedily  returned  to  it.  The  insects  remained  in  this  stage  about  forty- 
eight  hours,  towards  the  termination  of  which  the  legs  and  proboscis  of 
the  winged  musquito  could  be  distinctly  seen  through  the  thin  mem- 
brane that  surrounded  it.  This  in  due  course  burst,  when  the  musquito 
drew  itself  out,  stood  on  the  surface  of  the  water  a  few  minutes  to  dry 
and  expand  its  wings,  and  then  flew  to  a  dry  situation.  Were  the  mus- 
quito, in  either  of  the  two  first  stages,  to  be  taken  out  of  the  water,  it 
would  speedily  die ;  and  it  may  be  as  quickly  killed  by  immersing  it  in 
that  fluid  after  becoming  the  winged  insect. 

BUTTERFLIES.511 
It  has  been  observed  that  these  beautiful  insects  possess  charms  both 
for  laughing  infancy  and  sober  age ;  the  earliest  instruction  a  child  re- 
ceives in  natural  history  is  a  delightful  living  lesson — it  catches  a  butter- 
fly !  and  this  characteristic  exploit  is  performed  almost  as  soon  as  it  is 
out  of  leading-strings.  Buttercups  and  butterflies  are  the  first  objects  of 
infantine  notice  and  ambition,  and  the  taste  thus  early  acquired  is  seldom 
eradicated  by  the  succeeding  cares  of  life.  Almost  every  bard  who  sings 
of  rural  life  has  introduced  this  pre-eminently  beautiful  insect  in  his  effu- 
sions. Watt3  reminds  us,  in  one  of  his  moral  songs  against  vanity,  that 
the  most  costly  and  splendid  habiliments  are  inferior  to  the  dresses  in 
which  nature  has  clothed  the  silkworm  and  the  butterfly;  and  Haynes 
Bayly  considers  the  life  of  this  insect- wonder,  though  evanescent,  almost 
as  the  perfection  of  happiness,  unclouded,  as  it  appears  to  be,  by  care  or 
want,  and  its  liberty  unabridged  in  the  pursuit  of  pleasure.  A  distin- 
guished German  entomologist  has  calculated  that  a  single  square  inch  of 
the  wing  of  a  peacock-butterfly,  as  seen  through  a  powerful  microscope, 
contains  no  less  than  100,735  scales.  An  old  writer  eloquently  remarks 
that,  amidst  the  vast  profusion  of  beautiful  objects  in  creation,  no  one 
seems  more  admirably  formed  to  attract  the  attention  of  a  contem- 
plative philosopher  than  the  butterfly.  The  beauty  of  this  insect,  the 
splendour  and  astonishing  variety  of  its  colours,  its  elegant  form,  its 
sprightly  air,  with  its  roving  and  fluttering  life,  all  unite  to  captivate  the 
least  observant  eye.  These  insects  seem  to  vie  with  each  other  in  beauty 
of  tints  and  elegance  of  shape.  Nature,  in  these  insects,  seems  to  have 
been  fond  to  sport  in  the  artificial  mixture  and  display  of  her  most  ra- 
diant treasures.  In  some,  what  elaborate  harmony  of  colouring,  what 
brilliancy  of  tints !  what  soft  and  gradual  transitions  from  one  to  another! 
In  the  wings  of  others  we  may  observe  the  lustre  and  variety  of  all  the 
colours  of  gold,  and  silver,  and  azure,  and  mother-of-pearl ;  the  eyes  that 
sparkle  on  the  peacock's  tail ;  the  edges  bordered  with  shining  silk  and 
furbelows,  the  blended  dyea  of  Hungary  point,  and  the  magnificence  of 
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richest  fringe.  But,  with  whatever  admiration  we  view  this  beautiful 
insect  with  the  naked  eye,  how  greatly  is  that  augmented  when  we  exa- 
mine it  through  the  microscope \  Baker,  in  his  "Essay  on  the  Micro- 
scope," says  those  conversant  in  microscopes  need  not  be  informed  that 
the  beautiful  colours  on  the  wings  of  butterflies  and  moths  are  owing  to 
elegant  minute  feathers  ending  in  quills,  and  placed  with  great  exactness 
in  orderly  rows,  as,  when  rubbed,  the  holes  they  come  from  show ;  but 
few,  it  may  be,  have  much  observed  the  great  variety  of  their  make,  not 
only  in  moths  and  butterflies  of  different  sorts,  but  even  in  those  taken 
from  different  parts  of  the  same  wing,  insomuch  that  it  is  pretty  difficult 
to  find  any  two  of  them  exactly  alike.  George  Adams,  another  writer  on 
the  microscope,  on  the  contrary,  maintains,  that  the  lively  and  variegated 
colours  which  adorn  the  wings  of  the  moth  and  butterfly  arise  from  the 
small  scales  or  plates  that  are  planted  therein,  is  very  evident  from  this, 
that,  if  they  are  brushed  off  from  it,  the  wing  is  perfectly  transparent. 

WHAT  IS  THE  USE  OF  BUTTERFLIES? 

Mr.  Coleman,  in  "  British  Butterflies,"  supplies  the  following  answer 
to  this  question  : — Utilitarians  may,  perhaps,  enquire  the  uses  of  butter- 
flies— what  they  do,  make,  or  can  be  sold  for ;  and  I  must  confess  that 
my  little  favourites  neither  make  anything  to  wear,  like  the  silkworm, 
nor  anything  to  eat,  like  the  honey-bee,  nor  are  their  bodies  saleable  by 
the  ton,  like  the  cochineal  insects ;  and  that,  commercially  speaking,  they 
are  just  worth  nothing  at  all,  excepting  the  few  paltry  pence  or  shillingg 
that  the  dealer  gets  for  their  little  dried  bodies  occasionally;  so  they  are 
of  no  more  use  than  poetry,  painting,  and  music — than  flowers,  rainbows, 
and  all  such  unbusiness-like  things.  In  fact,  I  have  nothing  to  say  in 
the  butterfly's  favour,  except  that  it  is  a  joy  to  the  deep-minded  and  to 
the  simple-hearted,  to  the  sage,  and,  still  better,  to  the  child ;  that  it 
gives  an  earnest  of  a  better  world,  not  vaguely  and  generally,  as  does 
every  "  thing  of  beauty,"  but  with  clearest  aim  and  purpose.  The  but- 
terfly, then,  in  its  own  progressive  stages  of  caterpillar,  chrysalis,  and 
perfect  insect,  is  an  emblem  of  the  human  soul's  progress,  through  earthly 
life  and  death,  to  heavenly  life. 

MIGRATION  OF  CATERPILLARS. 
The  following  singular  account  of  a  well- organised  procession  of 
caterpillars,  in  Australia,  is  given  by  Mr.  Davis,  in  "  Loudon's  Magazine 
of  Natural  History."  The  movement  was  probably  caused  by  a  change 
in  the  atmosphere,  or,  after  having  consumed  all  available  food,  the 
adventurers  may  have  set  out  in  quest  of  "  fresh  fields  and  pastures  new." 
These  caterpillars,  writes  Mr.  Davis,  were  crossing  the  road  in  single 
file,  each  so  close  to  its  predecessor  as  to  convey  the  idea  that  they  were 
united  together,  moving  like  a  living  cord  in  a  continuous  living  line. 
At  about  fifty  from  the  end  of  the  line  I  ejected  one  from  his  station : 
the  caterpillar  immediately  before  him  suddenly  stood  still,  then  the 
next,  and  so  on  to  the  leader.  The  same  result  took  place  at  the  other 
extremity.  After  a  pause  of  a  few  moments,  the  first  after  the  break 
in  the  line  attempted  to  recover  the  communication ;  this  was  a  work  of 
time  and  difficulty,  bat  the  moment  it  wa^accomplished  bv  his  touching 
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the  one  before  him,  this  one  communicated  the  fact  to  the  next  in  ad- 
vance, and  so  on  till  the  information  reached  the  leader,  when  the  whole 
line  was  again  put  in  motion.  On  counting  the  number  of  caterpillars, 
I  found  them  to  be  154,  and  the  length  of  the  line  27  feet.  I  next  took 
the  one  which  I  had  abstracted  from  the  line,  and  which  remained 
coiled  up  across  the  line ;  he  immediately  unrolled  himself,  and  made 
every  attempt  to  get  admitted  into  the  procession.  After  many  endea- 
vours he  succeeded,  and  crawled  in  ;  the  one  below  falling  into  the  rear 
of  the  interloper.  I  subsequently  took  out  two  caterpillars  about  fifty 
from  the  head  of  the  procession  ;  by  my  watch  I  found  the  intelligence 
was  conveyed  to  the  leader  in  thirty  seconds,  each  caterpillar  stopping 
at  the  signal  of  the  one  in  his  rear.  The  same  effect  was  observable 
behind  the  break,  each  stopping  at  a  signal  from  the  one  in  advance; 
the  leader  of  the  second  division  then  attempted  to  recover  the  lost  con- 
nection. That  they  are  unprovided  with  the  senses  of  sight  and  smell 
appeared  evident,  since  the  leader  turned  right  and  left,  and  often  in  a 
wrong  direction,  when  within  half-aninch  of  the  one  immediately  before 
him :  when  he  at  last  touched  the  object  of  his  search,  the  fact  was 
communicated  again  by  signal,  and  in  thirty  seconds  the  whole  line  was 
in  rapid  march,  leaving  the  two  unfortunates  behind,  who  remained 
perfectly  quiet,  without  making  any  attempt  to  unroll  themselves. 

I  ■■■■■■■  !■■■■  ■  ■  | 

In  bringing  this  volume  to  a  close,  it  affords  us  much  pleasure  to  be 
able  to  add,  that  a  hospital  for  the  study  and  treatment  of  the  diseases 
of  quadrupeds  and  birds  useful  to  man  has  just  been  completed  in  Lon- 
don. The  buildings— denominated  the  "Brown  Institution,"  situated 
close  to  th'.s  Vauxhall  Station  of  the  South- Western  Railway — were 
opened  on  December  2, 1871,  and  accommodation  is  provided  for  horses, 
horned  cattle,  sheep,  dogs,  &c,  besides  pens  for  poultry,  and  an  aviary 
for  birds.  The  institution  had  its  origin  in  the  benevolence  of  the  late 
Thomas  Brown,  of  Dublin,  who,  about  twenty  years  previously,  be- 
queathed the  residue  of  his  personal  estate  to  the  Senate  of  the  Univer- 
sity of  London,  for  the  "  founding,  establishing,  and  upholding  an  insti- 
tution for  investigating,  studying,  and,  without  charge  beyond  immediate 
expenses,  endeavouring  to  cure  maladies,  distempers,  and  injuries,  any 
quadrupeds  or  birds  useful  to  man  may  be  found  subject  to,  such  insti- 
tution to  be  under  the  direction  of  the  Senate ;  a  professor  or  superin- 
tendent to  be  appointed  by  the  Senate,  with  a  residence  and  salary,  who 
shall  give  at  least  five  lectures  annually,  free  to  the  public."  The  testator 
further  expressed  the  desire  that  kindness  to  the  animals  received  should 
be  a  general  principle  of  the  institution.  He  also  directed  that,  in  order 
to  render  the  endowment  sufficient,  the  interest  of  the  sum  bequeathed 
should  accumulate  and  be  added  to  the  principal  during  a  period  of  fif- 
teen years.  The  will  being  contested,  a  considerable  period  was  spent 
in  litigation  ;  but  in  1858  it  was  ultimately  decided  that  the  bequest  and 
its  accumulations,  then  amounting  to  nearly  £23,000,  should  be  trans- 
ferred to  the  management  of  the  University  of  London.  After  this  de- 
cision, however,  it  was  discovered  that  it  was  illegal  to  devote  any  part 
of  the  fund  to  the  purchase  o?  a.  freehold,  while  on  such  a  Bite  alow 
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eould  the  institution  be  legally  founded.  Various  schemes  were  proposed 
to  get  over  this,  but  without  success.  At  length  all  difficulties  were  sur- 
mounted through  the  liberality  of  a  gentleman,  who  purchased  for  nearly 
£3,000  a  site,  with  buildings  attached.  We  regret  to  be  unable  to  re- 
cord the  name  of  the  gentleman  whose  munificent  gift  was  prompted  by 
the  "  great  benefits  the  institution  might  confer,  not  only  upon  the  qua- 
drupeds and  birds,  but  also,  although  indirectly,  upon  man  himself."  By 
the  time  the  institution  was  opened,  Mr.  Brown's  bequest  had  accumu- 
lated to  upwards  of  £30,000,  the  interest  of  which  is  available  for  the 
maintenance  of  the  institution.  In  accordance  with  the  direction  of  the 
testator,  beyond  the  bare  cost  of  the  maintenance  of  the  animals  sent  in, 
no  charge  whatever  will  be  made.  Of  the  important  benefits  which  such 
a  hospital  will  confer  on  science  and  humanity  it  is  needless  to  dilate. 


As  a  fitting  corollary  to  one  of  the  lessons  it  has  been  our  object  to 
inculcate  in  these  pages,  we  append  the  remarks  of  an  enthusiastic  and 
sympathizing  friend  of  the  feathered  race  on 

THE  BIRD  AS  THE  LABOURER  OF  MAN.* 

The  "miserly  agriculturist"  is  the  accurate  and  forcible  expression  of 
Virgil.  Miserly,  and  blind,  in  truth,  for  he  proscribes  the  birds  which 
destroy  insects  and  protect  his  crops.  Not  a  grain  will  he  spare  to  the 
bird  which,  during  the  winter  rains,  hunted  up  the  future  insect,  sought 
out  the  nests  of  the  larvae,  examined  them,  turned  over  every  leaf,  and 
daily  destroyed  myriads  of  future  caterpillars ;  but  sacks  of  corn  to  the 
adult  insects,  and  whole  fields  to  the  grasshoppers,  which  the  bird  would 
have  combated !  With  his  eyes  fixed  on  the  furrow,  on  the  present  mo- 
ment, without  sight  or  foresight ;  deaf  to  the  grand  harmony  which  no 
one  ever  interrupts  with  impunity,  he  has  everywhere  solicited  or  ap- 
proved the  laws  which  suppressed  the  much-needed  assistant  of  his  la- 
bour, the  insect-destroying  bird.  And  the  insects  have  avenged  the 
bird.  It  has  become  necessary  to  recall,  in  all  haste,  the  banished.  In 
the  island  of  Bourbon,  for  example,  a  price  was  set  on  each  martin's 
head ;  they  disappeared,  and  then  the  grasshoppers  took  possession  of 
the  island,  devouring,  extinguishing,  burning  up  with  harsh  acridity  all 
that  they  did  not  devour.  The  same  thing  has  occurred  in  North  Ame- 
rica with  the  starling,  the  protector  of  the  maize.  The  sparrow  even, 
which  attacks  the  grain,  but  also  defends  it — the  thieving,  pilfering  spar- 
row, loaded  with  so  many  insults,  and  stricken  with  so  many  maledic- 
tions— it  has  been  seen  that  without  him  Hungary  would  perish ;  that 
he  alone  could  wage  the  mighty  war  against  the  cockchafers  and  the 
myriad  winged  foes  which  reign  in  the  low-lying  lands ;  his  banishment 
has  been  revoked,  and  the  courageous  militia  hastily  recalled,  which,  if 
not  strictly  disciplined,  are  not  the  less  the  salvation  of  the  country.  No 
long  time  ago,  near  Rouen,  and  in  the  valley  of  Monville,  the  crows  had, 
for  a  considerable  period,  been  proscribed.  The  cockchafers,  accordingly, 
profited  to  such  an  extent — their  larvae  multiplied  ad  infinitum,  pushed 

*  From  "The  Bird/'  by  Jules  Michelet.  A  spirited  translation  of  this  eloquent  work 
:.0  jyju^.Cu,  in  a  handsome  iitesfcuMd  volume,  by  Messrs.  Thomas  Nelson  &  Sons. 
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so  far  their  subterranean  works — that  an  entire  meadow  was  pointed  out 
to  me  as  completely  withered  on  the  surface;  every  root  of  grass  or  herb 
was  eaten  up ;  and  all  the  turf,  easily  detached,  could  be  rolled  back  on 
itself,  just  as  one  raises  a  carpet. 

All  toil,  all  appeals  of  man  to  nature,  supposes  the  intelligence  of  the 
natural  order.  Such  is  the  order,  and  such  the  law : — Life  has  around  it 
and  within  it  its  enemy — most  frequently  as  its  guest — the  parasite  which  un- 
dermines and  cankers  it. 

Inert  and  defenceless  life,  especially  vegetable,  deprived  of  locomo- 
tion, would  succumb  to  it  but  for  the  stronger  support  of  the  indefati- 
gable enemy  of  the  parasite,  the  merciless  pursuer,  the  winged  conqueror 
of  the  monsters.  The  war  rages  without  under  the  tropics,  where  they 
surge  up  on  all  sides;  within  in  our  climates,  where  everything  is  hidden, 
more  profound,  and  more  mysterious.  In  the  exuberant  fecundity  ot 
the  torrid  zone  the  insects,  those  terrible  destroyers  of  plant-life,  carry 
off  the  superfluous.  They  are  there  a  necessity.  They  ravage  among 
the  prodigious  abundance  of  spontaneous  plants,  of  lost  seeds,  of  the 
fruits  which  Nature  scatters  over  the  wastes.  Here,  in  the  narrow  field 
watered  by  the  sweat  of  man,  they  garner  in  his  place,  devour  his  labour 
and  its  harvest ;  they  attack  even  his  life. 

Do  not  say,  "  Winter  is  on  my  side ;  it  will  check  the  foe."  Winter 
does  but  slay  the  enemies  which  would  perish  of  themselves.  It  kills 
especially  the  ephemera,  whose  existence  was  already  measured  by  that 
of  the  flower,  or  the  leaf  with  which  it  was  bound  up.  But,  before 
dying,  the  prescient  atom  assures  the  safety  of  its  posterity ;  it  finds  for 
it  an  asylum,  conceals  and  carefully  deposits  its  future,  the  germ  of  its 
reproduction.  As  eggs,  as  larvae,  or  in  their  own  shapes — living,  matuie, 
armed — these  invisible  creatures  sleep  in  the  bosom  of  the  earth,  await- 
ing their  opportunity.  Is  she  immovable,  this  earth  ?  In  the  meadows 
I  see  her  undulate — the  black  minor,  the  mole,  continues  her  labours 
At  a  higher  elevation,  in  the  dry  grounds,  stretch  the  subterranean  gra- 
naries, where  the  philosophical  rat,  on  a  good  pile  of  corn,  passes  the 
season  in  patience. 

All  this  life  breaks  forth  at  spring-time.  From  high,  from  low,  on 
the  right,  on  the  left,  these  predatory  tribes,  dchelonned  by  legions  which 
succeed  one  another  and  relieve  one  another,  each  in  its  month,  in  its 
day — the  immense,  the  irresistible  conscription  of  nature — will  march  to 
the  conquest  of  man's  works.  The  division  of  labour  is  perfect.  Each 
has  his  post  marked  out,  and  will  make  no  mistake.  Each  will  go  straight 
to  his  tree  or  his  plant.  And  such  will  be  their  tremendous  numbers, 
that  not  a  leaf  but  will  have  its  legion. 

What  wilt  thou  do,  poor  man?  How  wilt  thou  multiply  thyself  1 
Hast  thou  wings  to  pursue  them?  Hast  thou  even  eyes  to  see  them? 
Thou  mayest  kill  them  at  thy  pleasure — their  security  is  complete.  Kill, 
annihilate  millions — they  live  by  thousands  of  millions  !  Where  thou 
triumphest  by  sword  and  fire,  burning  up  the  plant  itself,  thou  nearest 
all  around  the  light  whirring  of  the  great  army  of  atoms,  which  gives 
no  heed  to  thy  victory,  and  destroys  unseen.  Listen.  I  will  give  they 
two  counsels.    Weigh,  \foem,  wkL  ado^t  the  wiser. 
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The  first  remedy  for  this,  if  you  resolve  upon  fighting  your  foe,  is 
to  poison  everything.  Steep  your  seeds  in  sulphate  of  copper;  put 
your  barley  under  the  protection  of  verdigris.  This  the  foe  is  unpre- 
pared for;  it  disconcerts  him.  If  he  touches  it  he  dies  or  sickens. 
You,  also,  it  is  true,  are  scarcely  flourishing ;  your  adventurous  strata- 
gem may  help  the  plagues  which  devastate  our  era.  Happy  age  !  The 
benevolent  labourer  poisons  at  the  outset;  this  copper-coloured  corn, 
handed  over  to  the  baker,  ferments  with  the  sulphate — a  simple  and 
agreeable  means  of  "  raising  "  the  light  p&te,  to  which,  perhaps,  people 
would  object. 

No ;  adopt  a  better  course  than  this.  Take  your  side.  Before  so 
many  enemies,  it  is  no  shame  to  fall  back.  Let  things  go,  and  fold 
your  arms.  Rest,  and  look  on.  Be  like  that  brave  man  who,  on  the  eve 
of  Waterloo,  wounded  and  prostrate,  contrived  to  lift  himself  up,  and 
«can  the  horizon ;  but  he  saw  there  Blucher,  and  the  great  cloud  of  the 
black  army.  Then  he  fell,  exclaiming,  "  They  are  too  many  !"  And  how 
much  more  right  have  you  to  say  so  !  You  are  alone  against  the  univer- 
sal conspiracy  of  life.     You  also  may  exclaim,  "  They  are  too  many  !" 

You  insist.  See  here  these  fields  so  full  of  inspiring  hope ;  see  the 
humid  pastures  where  I  might  please  myself  with  watching  the  cattle 
lost  among  the  thick  herbage.  Let  us  lead  thither  the  herds  !  They 
are  expected.  Without  them  what  would  become  of  those  living  clouds 
of  insects  which  love  nothing  but  blood.  The  blood  of  the  ox  is  good ; 
the  blood  of  man  is  better.  Enter ;  seat  yourself  in  their  midst ;  you 
will  be  well  received,  for  you  are  their  banquet.  These  darts,  these 
horns,  these  pincers,  will  find  an  exquisite  delicacy  in  your  flesh ;  a 
sanguinary  orgie  will  open  on  your  body  for  the  frantic  dance  of  this 
famished  host,  which  will  not  relax  at  least  from  want ;  you  shall  see 
more  than  one  fall  away,  and  die  of  the  intoxicating  fountain  which  he 
had  opened  with  his  dart.  Wounded,  bleeding,  swollen  with  puffed-up 
sores,  hope  for  no  repose.  Others  will  come,  and  again  others,  for  ever 
and  without  end.  For  if  the  climate  is  less  severe  than  in  the  zones  of 
the  South,  in  revenge,  the  eternal  rain — that  ocean  of  soft  warm  water 
incessantly  flooding  our  meadows — hatches  in  a  hopeless  fecundity  those 
nascent  and  greedy  lives,  which  are  impatient  to  rise,  to  be  born,  and 
to  finish  their  career  by  the  destruction  of  superior  existences. 

It  is  a  truly  grand  spectacle  to  see  descend — one  might  almost  say 
from  heaven — against  this  frightful  swarming  of  the  universal  monster- 
birth  which  awakens  in  the  spring,  hissing,  whirring,  croaking,  buzzing, 
in  its  huge  hunger,  the  universal  saviour,  in  a  hundred  forms  and  a 
hundred  legions,  differing  in  arms  and  character,  but  all  endowed  with 
wings,  all  sharing  a  seeming  privilege  of  ubiquity.  To  the  universal 
presence  of  the  insect,  to  its  ubiquity  of  numbers,  responds  that  of  the 
bird,  of  his  swiftness,  of  his  wing.  The  great  moment  is  that  when 
the  insect,  developing  itself  through  the  heat,  meets  the  bird  face  to 
face ;  the  bird  multiplied  in  numbers ;  the  bird  which,  having  no  milk, 
must  feed  at  this  very  moment  a  numerous  family  with  her  living  prey. 
Every  year  the  world  would  be  endangered  if  the  bird  could  suckle,  if 
its  aliment  were  the  work  of  an  individual,  of  a  stomach.    But  see,  the 
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noisy,  restless  brood,  by  ten,  twenty  or  thirty  little  bills,  cry  out  for 
their  prey ;  and  the  exigency  is  so  great,  such  the  maternal  ardour  to 
respond  to  this  demand,  that  the  desperate  tomtit,  unable  to  satisfy  its 
score  of  children  with  three  hundred  caterpillars  a  day,  will  even  invade 
the  nests  of  other  birds,  and  pick  out  the  brains  of  their  young. 

From  our  windows,  which  opened  on  the  Luxemburg,  we  observed 
every  winter  the  commencement  of  this  useful  war  of  the  bird  against 
the  insect.  We  saw  it  in  December  inaugurate  the  year's  labour.  The 
honest  and  respectable  household  of  the  thrush,  which  one  might  call 
the  leaf-lifter,  did  their  work  by  couples  ;  when  the  sunshine  followed 
rain,  they  visited  the  pools,  and  lifted  the  leaves  one  by  one,  with  skill 
and  conscientiousness,  allowing  nothing  to  pass  which  had  not  been 
attentively  examined.  Thus,  in  the  gloomiest  months,  when  the  sleep 
of  nature  so  closely  resembles  death,  the  bird  continued  for  us  the 
spectacle  of  life.  Even  among  the  snow,  the  thrush  saluted  us  when 
we  arose.  During  our  grave  winter  walks  we  were  always  accompanied 
by  the  wren,  with  its  golden  crest,  its  short  quick  song,  its  soft  and 
flute-like  recall.  The  more  familiar  sparrows  appeared  on  our  balconies ; 
punctual  to  the  hour,  they  knew  that  twice  a  day  their  meal  would  be 
ready  for  them,  without  any  peril  to  their  freedom.  For  the  rest,  the 
honest  labourers,  on  the  arrival  of  spring,  scrupled  to  ask  our  aid.  As 
soon  as  their  young  were  able  to  fly,  they  joyously  brought  them  to  out 
windows,  as  if  to  thank  and  bless  us. 
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